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A    WORKSHOP'S    UPS    AND    DOWNS. 


By  HENRY  J.  WAGG. 


■^HE  Barclay  Workshops  for  Blind  Women,  19-21,  Crawford  Street,  London, 
W.i,  was  founded  in  the  year  1905  for  the  purpose  of  employing  blind  women 
who  had  been  taught  hand-loom  weaving  at  the  Barclay  Home  and  School 
for  Blind  and  Partially  Blind  Girls,  Brighton. 

From  the  blind  workers'  point  of  view,  hand-loom  weaving  is  one  of  the 
best  forms  of  employment,  as  the  weaver  can  work  sitting  down  instead  of 
standing  as  in  knitting,  and  she  gets  variety  in  her  work:  in  the  processes  of 
making  the  warp,  setting  up  the  loom,  winding  the  bobbins  for  the  weft  and  weaving  the 
material,  sometimes  plain,  sometimes  in  varied  designs. 

In  the  year  1922  the  Barclay  Workshops  took  over  the  "  Eyes  to  the  Blind  Society,"  which 
was  founded  by  the  late  Miss  Laura  Douglas-Hamilton.  The  following  year  the  workshops 
in  Chelsea  were  disposed  of  and  the  seven  knitters,  with  their  flat  knitting  machines,  together 
with  the  sighted  finishers,  moved  to  Crawford  Street,  thus  founding  the  flat  knitting  depart- 
ment there. 

Up  to  about  three  years  ago  the  output  of  weaving  at  the  Workshops  steadily  increased, 
but  since  then  the  acute  trade  depression,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  the  market  has  been 
flooded  with  machine-made  materials  almost  as  good  and  at  less  than  half  the  price,  has  caused 
the  demand  for  the  hand-woven  goods  to  drop  to  about  half  what  it  was. 

The  Committee  of  the  Barclay  Workshops  were  faced  with  two  alternatives  :  dismissing 
about  half  the  weavers,  or  teaching  them  another  trade. 

They  chose  the  latter  course  and  decided  to  expand  the  small  knitting  department  and 
dispose  of  many  of  the  looms. 

There  are  now  27  flat  knitting  machines  in  the  Workshops,  12,  10  and  7  needles  to  the 

inch,  with  the  exception  of  one  machine  having  5  needles   to  the  inch  for  very  coarse  work. 

For  the  year  1932-33  the  sale  of  knitted  goods  exceeded  that  of  woven  goods  for  the  first  time, 

and  it  is  anticipated  that  in  future  the  difference  in  favour  of  knitting  will  be  still  more  marked. 

During  the  course    of  development  many  difficulties  have  had  to  be  faced.     Starting 
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with  winding  the  yarn  the  theory  was 
adopted  that  the  more  yarn  could  be 
wound  by  hand,  the  more  employment  could 
be  found  for  the  blind. 

As,  however,  the  department  grew,  the 
single  winders  were  replaced  by  a  Harrison 
three-spindle  vertical  hand  winder,  but  the 
worker  found  the  work  too  hard  and  the 
bobbins  were  unevenly  wound,  so  the  makers 
exchanged  the  machine  for  a  similar  one 
driven  by  an  electric  motor.  This  was 
satisfactory,  but  before  long  the  machine 
could  not  keep  pace  with  the  requirements,  so 
a  Harrison  six-spindle  horizontal  electrically 
driven  winder  was  purchased,  using  13-inch 
bobbins,  and  the  three-spindle  machine 
with  smaller  bobbins  was  kept  for  special 
orders  requiring  small  amounts  of  yarn  of  a 
particular  colour. 

The  same  electric  motor  that  drives  the 
large  winder  also  drives,  by  means  of  a 
countershaft,  a  teasel  brushing  machine 
for  treating  garments  that  need  "  brushed  " 
wool. 

The  winding  arrangements  are  now  most 
satisfactory,  but  the  operator,  being  partially 
blind,  needs  more  supervision  than  if  she 
were  sighted. 

The  next  development  was  waxing  the 
yarn.  Harrison's  winding  machines  are  pro- 
vided with  waxing  rings  against  which  the 
yarn  rubs  as  it  is  wound. 

Opinions  differ  as  to  whether  this  method 
of  waxing  the  yarn  is  sufficiently  effective, 
so  the  waxing  apparatus  has  been  replaced 
by  two  makes  of  geared  waxers,  so  arranged 
that  the  wax  rings  are  bound  to  revolve 
and  rub  against  the  yarn  as  it  is  wound. 

On  the  three-spindle  machine  "  Grosser  " 
waxers  have  been  fitted,  and  on  the  six- 
spindle  machine  waxers  supplied  by  Messrs. 
Mel  lor,  Bromley  &  Co.,  Ltd.  ;  these  have 
not  been  in  use  long  enough  to  decide  which 
is  the  better  of  the  two. 

Some  of  the  yarn  is  purchased  in  hank 
and  some  in  cone  form  ;  the  latter  is  4d.  a 
pound  dearer,  but  as  it  is  much  quicker  to 
handle  it  is  a  point  that  must  be  watched 
before  definitely  saying  whether  or  not  it  is 
worth  paying  the  additional  4d.  A  small 
portable  machine  for  tying  knots  in  the 
yarn  rapidly  and  neatly  is  on  trial  at  the 
moment. 

One  great  difficulty  was  the  pur- 
chase of  knitting  machines.     Several   that 
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were  taken  over  were  of  obsolete  design  and 
were  disposed  of.  Also  fashion  demanded 
that  a  finer  gauge  than  the  old  seven  needles 
to  the  inch  be  used,  so  although  the  Work- 
shops were  heavily  overdrawn  at  the  bank, 
about  £1,300  was  spent  on  new  knitting 
machines,  thanks  largely  to  the  generosity 
of  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
Gardner's  Trust  for  the  Blind  and  the 
Worshipful  Company  of  Clothworkers.  The 
majority  of  the  machines  are  of  Swiss  manu- 
facture, supplied  by  the  Dubied  Machinery 
Co.,  Ltd.,  of  Leicester  ;  there  is  also  a  new 
type  of  German  machine  supplied  by  Oswald 
Donner  &  Co.,  of  Kilmarnock,  and  several 
German  machines  supplied  by  the  Harrison 
Knitting  Machine  Co.,  Ltd.,  of  Manchester. 
The  knitting  machines  are  fixed  in  pairs, 
back  to  back,  the  space  between  each  pair  of 
machines  being  utilised  for  a  specially 
designed  locker. 

The  enlargement  of  the  knitting  machine 
room  has  naturally  led  to  a  corresponding 
enlargement  of  the  pressing  and  finishing 
rooms  ;  additional  power  sewing  machines 
had  to  be  provided,  including  a  "  Singer  " 
overlock  machine  that  trims  and  sews  at 
the  same  time ;  also  a  special  linking 
machine. 

Knitted  garments  can  be  shaped  on  the 
knitting  machines,  or  cut  to  shape  with 
scissors.  Experts  agree  that  the  former 
method  turns  out  the  better  article,  but  it 
is  more  costly.  In  practice  it  is  usually  found 
necessary  to  adopt  both  systems,  varying 
the  proportion  of  machine  and  scissors 
shaping  according  to  the  quality  of  the 
garment. 

Great  difficulty  has  been,  and  is  still  being, 
experienced  in  getting  young  sighted  girls 
to  come  and  learn  the  intricacies  of  the 
machines  and  act  as  "  pickers-in,"  with  a 
view  to  becoming  charge  hands  when  fully 
trained. 

Difficulties  as  regards  repairs  to  the  ma- 
chines have  to  a  large  extent  been  overcome 
by  the  kindness  of  the  London  Association 
for  the  Blind,  who  send  their  mechanic 
when  required. 

Garments  in  the  knitting  room  are  liable 
to  get  spotted  with  oil  off  the  machines  ; 
these  were  formerly  cleaned  with  petrol. 
Petrol  has  now  been  abolished  and  a  safe 
and  reliable  cleaning  fluid  used.  This  fluid 
is  bought  in  bulk  from  Bradford,  and  not 
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only  used  at  these  workshops  and  at  the 
London  Association,  but  is  also  bottled  and 
retailed  under  the  designation  of  "  Bar- 
clean."  (An  oil,  claimed  to  be  stainless, 
has  recently  been  purchased,  so  it  is  hoped 
that  no  cleaning  will  be  necessary.) 

Special  books  have  been  designed  by  means 
of  which  details  of  all  orders  are  taken  down 
in  duplicate.  One  copy,  on  a  card,  goes 
through  the  workrooms  with  the  order,  and 
returns  to  the  office  with  the  cost  of  labour 
and  material  in  each  department  added  on 
to  it  ;  the  other  copy  remains  in  the  book 
for  reference. 

In  order  to  reduce  the  cost  of  printing 
these  books,  three  institutions  for  the  blind 
recently  placed  their  orders  simultaneously 
with  the  same  firm  of  printers,  resulting  in  a 
very  considerable  saving. 

The  sudden  expansion  of  the  knitting 
department  necessitated  the  provision  of  an 
additional  showroom,  which  was  equipped 
by  Messrs.  F.  Sage  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  with  special 
oak  fitments  and  a  special  display  counter 
to  suit  the  garments.     This  showroom  was 


especially  necessary  as  the  Barclay  Work- 
shops cater  primarily  for  supplying  goods 
direct  to  the  customer,  and  usually  make 
garments  to  measure. 

Mr.  C.  B.  Fox,  late  of  the  National  In- 
stitute of  Industrial  Psychology,  acted  for 
several  months  as  adviser  in  the  building  up 
of  the  organisation  of  the  department  with 
a  view  to  getting  the  maxinmm  efficiency. 

The  department  has  been  working  at 
maximum  output  all  this  year  (1933),  and 
at  the  moment  there  are  sufficient  orders 
waiting  to  be  executed  to  provide  work 
for  a  month,  so  that  further  expansion 
at  an  early  date  is  hoped  for  and  anticipated. 

The  foregoing  has  been  written  in  the  hope 
that  it  may  be  of  some  assistance  to  any 
small  institution  that  may  contemplate 
starting  a  knitting  department,  and  help  it 
to  steer  a  straight  course  to  success  without 
having  to  stumble  so  often  by  the  way  as 
the  Barclay  Workshops  have  had  to,  owing 
to  lack  of  sufficient  information  being 
available. 
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Memorials    to    Dr.    Alfred    Eichholz.— The 

Trustees  of  the  Fund  raised  by  public  subscrip- 
tion for  a  Memorial  to  the  late  Dr.  Alfred 
Eichholz,  C.B.E.,  M.A.,  have  decided  to  divide 
the  total  sum,  namely,  £400,  equally  between 
the  deaf  and  the  blind.  A  list  of  subscribers 
will  be  published  in  the  next  issue  of  The 
New  Beacon.  The  capital  sum  will  be  held  in 
trust,  and  the  income  applied  to  Alfred 
Eichholz  prizes  for  children  in  schools  and  young 
persons  in  training.  The  College  of  Teachers 
of  the  Blind  and  the  College  of  Teachers  of  the 
Deaf  are  being  asked  to  advise  on  the  form  of 
competition. 

A  particularly  generous  donation  to  the  Fund 
was  made  by  Mr.  William  Eichholz,  whose 
munificence  in  founding  the  Alfred  Eichholz 
Memorial  Clinic  and  Institute  of  Massage  by  the 
Blind  is   referred   to  elsewhere   in    this   issue. 

Presentation  of  Trophy  to  Edinburgh  Blind 
Social  Club.— At  a  Social  function  held  on 
29th  December,  Councillor  McLaren  presented 
his  Trophy  to  the  Edinburgh  Blind  Social  Club. 
He  said  he  was  glad  to  think  that  they  were 
overcoming  their  afflictions  by  participating 
keenly  in  the  various  sports  and  games,  and  he 
would  be  very  pleased  to  do  anything  he  could 


to  assist  them.  The  Trophy,  which  is  a  hand- 
some Silver  Cup,  is  engraved  :  The  McLaren 
Trophy,  Presented  to  the  Edinburgh  Blind 
Social  Club  by  Councillor  W.  J.  McLaren,  J. P., 
D.L.,  for  Skittles  Competition.  The  Secre- 
tary said  they  were  not  wholly  absorbed  in 
sport  ;  they  were  pleased  to  hear  of  Councillor 
McLaren  endeavouring  to  use  his  influence  on 
behalf  of  a  blind  lad  less  fortunately  placed 
than  most  of  them  there  that  night.  They 
would  be  having  a  big  International  Sports 
Day  for  the  Blind  in  Edinburgh  in  the  near 
future  and  he  hoped  the  Councillor  would 
assist  in  preparing  for  that  day. 

The  Councillor  then  presented  the  Trophy 
to  Miss  J.  McEwan,  representing  the  first 
winning  team,  the  Brush  department,  and  the 
other  prizes  for  the  half  year,  the  chief  of  which 
were — Whist  League :  Miss  Bannerman  and 
Mr.  Mcintosh  ;  Domino  League  :  Mr.  Moscrop  ; 
Draughts  League  :  Mr.  Collie ;  Chess  League  : 
Mr.   Collie. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George's  Christmas  Appeal  for 
Wireless  Fund. — Mr.  Lloyd  George  made  the 
Christmas  appeal  on  behalf  of  the  British 
Wireless  for  the  Blind  Fund  through  the  B.B.C. 
on  Christmas  night. 
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"  I  live  in  the  country,"  he  said.  "  On  the 
whole  it  has  been  an  extremely  beautiful 
December,  the  best  we  have  had  for  years. 
Recently,  while  I  have  been  enjoying  the  most 
brilliant  sunshine,  my  friends  in  town  have 
often  telephoned  to  tell  me  they  were  enveloped 
in  fog,  their  ring  of  vision  limited  to  a  few 
yards. 

"  Supposing  they  were  wrapped  in  a  fog  so 
dense  and  black  that  nothing  was  visible  to 
their  eyes  ;  a  fog  impenetrable  to  the  most 
powerful  lamp,  a  fog  which  they  knew  would 
never  lift  to  the  end  of  their  days. 

'  There  are  over  70,000  men  and  women  in 
this  country  who  live  under  those  unhappy 
conditions.  My  appeal  to  you  is  that  you 
should  crown  the  departing  year  by  completing 
the  work  of  the  Wireless  for  the  Blind  Fund, 
this  great  achievement  of  indelible  mercy. 
The  joys  and  wonders  of  sight  are  denied  to  the 
unfortunate  blind;  the  delights  that  come  from 
hearing  are  still  open  to  them. 

'  Trade  is  improving  all  the  world  over," 
he  said.  "  Unemployment  is  falling  in  almost 
every  land.  The  clouds  which  have  darkened 
myriads  of  homes  for  the  past  few  years  are 
gradually  breaking  and  there  is  a  sheen  of 
hope  lining  the  horizon. 

"  I  thank  God  for  this  relief.  Let  us  give 
something  to  cheer  those  who  are  doomed  to 
the  end  of  their  days  to  walk  in  the  Valley 
of  the  Shadow." 

Up  to  the  time  of  going  to  press,  12,220  people 
have  responded  to  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  appeal, 
subscribing  a  total  sum  of  £5,419.  Amounts 
ranging  from  a  few  pence  to  £100  have  been 
received  from  "  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men." 
One  lady  and  her  grandchildren  collects  500 
farthings  ;  a  cheque  for  £5  is  sent  by  one  "  not 
quite  blind "  himself,  with  deep  sympathies 
for  those  totally  blind  ;  a  simple  little  anony- 
mous letter  from  someone  out  of  work  comes 
with  a  pair  of  headphones  "  for  some  poor 
soul  to  benefit  from  "  ;  the  wife  of  a  blind  man 
who  has  already  received  a  set  from  the  Fund 
sends  a  thank-offering  ("  it  is  impossible  to 
describe  the  pleasure  it  has  given  him  in  his 
loneliness  ") ;  another  blind  man  collects  over 
three  pounds  at  a  hotel  ;  a  little  boy  at  a 
Christmas  family  party  passes  round  his  cap 
and  crowns  the  collection  with  a  precious 
halfpenny  of  his  own  and  four  threepenny-bits 
he  has  captured  from  the  pudding  ;  ten  shillings 
is  sent  by  a  working-class  family,  three  of 
whom  are  invalids  ;  some  City  friends  settle  a 
long-standing  business  dispute  on  Christmas 
Eve  and  celebrate  by  gifts  to  charity — a  cheque 
for  £25  reaches  the  Fund  ;  little  Dorothy  has 
heard  the  appeal  and  sends  6d.,  and  "  my  dad 
has  a  wireless  which  he  would  like  to  give  "; 
a  chimney  sweep  is  so  touched  by  the  appeal 
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that  he  resolves  to  ask  for  pennies  at  the  houses 
where  he  calls,  and  collects  £5  6s.  6d. 

These  are  but  a  few  typical  examples  of  the 
spontaneous  feelings  of  Goodwill  towards  the 
Blind  which  are  forthcoming  from  all  those  who 
can  see.  Each  of  them  constitutes  a  little 
drama  of  human  kindliness. 

New  Hall  for  the  Blind  of  Belfast. — The  new 

recreation  hall  for  the  blind  in  Belfast,  erected 
by  the  Belfast  Blind  Persons'  Welfare  Associa- 
tion in  Monarch  Street,  Donegall  Road,  was 
officially  opened  this  month  by  Councillor 
James  Holland.  The  Chairman  (Councillor 
William  Williamson)  said  the  new  hall  was  the 
result  of  the  untiring  efforts  of  the  association 
committee,  and  voluntary  workers.  They  were 
deeply  grateful  to  those  members  of  the  business 
community  who  had  given  such  generous 
donations  of  material  with  which  to  recondition, 
furnish  and  decorate  the  hall. 

Help  for  Unemployables  in  Liverpool. — Un- 
employed blind  persons  in  Liverpool  are  to  be 
subsidised,  we  understand,  by  the  municipality 
to  ensure  them  a  maximum  weekly  income  of 
25s.  and  the  City  Council  will  be  recommended, 
on  Wednesday,  to  pay  £11,800  to  promote  this 
welfare  movement  during  the  next  three  months. 

Draft  Scheme  for  Aberdeen  Asylum  for  the 
Blind. — The  Educational  Endowments  (Scot- 
land) Commission  has  issued  its  draft  scheme 
for  the  government  and  management  of  the 
Aberdeen  Asylum  for  the  Blind. 

Under  the  scheme  it  is  proposed  that  the 
following  persons  shall  be  the  governors  re- 
presenting local  authorities : — 

Three  persons  to  be  elected  by  the  Town  Council  of 
Aberdeen  ; 

Two  persons  to  be  elected  by  the  County  Council  of 
the  county  of  Aberdeen. 

One  person  to  be  elected  by  the  County  Council  of 
the  county  of  Kincardine  ; 

One  person  to  be  elected  by  the  County  Council  of 
the  county  of  Banff  ; 

One  person  to  be  elected  by  the  County  Council  of 
the  county  of  Orkney  ; 

One  person  to  be  elected  by  the  County  Council  of 
the  county  of  Zetland  ;    and 

Twelve  persons  representing  donors  and  subscribers. 

Regarding  the  last-mentioned  class  of 
governors  it  is  proposed  that  at  the  beginning 
of  each  financial  year  the  governing  body  shall 
calculate  the  average  amount  of  the  total  sums 
received  from  subscribers  to  the  Asylum  during 
each  of  the  three  preceding  financial  years, 
and  the  subscribers  shall  be  entitled  in  respect 
of  each  £100  of  the  average  amount  to  elect  one 
representative  to  attend  and  vote  at  the  meet- 
ing, all  donors  being  individuals,  firms,  trusts, 
voluntary  associations,  and  corporate  bodies 
being  entitled  to  appoint  a  representative  to 
attend  and  vote  at  the  meeting. 
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Blind  Voters  Act,  1933  :  Home  Office  Note.— 

A  Home  Office  note  on  the  Blind  Voters  Act, 
1933,  has  been  issued,  and  forwarded  by  the 
Ministry  of  Health  to  County  and  County 
Borough  Councils,  and  Voluntary  Associations 
for  the  Blind.  It  gives  particulars  of  the 
procedure  to  be  followed  by  a  blind  person 
who  desires  to  avail  himself  of  the  new  Act, 
and  states  that  the  voter  must  make  a  state- 
ment orally  that  he  is  so  incapacitated  as  to 
need  assistance,  while  the  companion  whom 
he  elects  to  help  him  must  make  a  written 
statement  to  the  effect  that  he  is  properly 
qualified  for  the  task,  and  has  not  previously 
helped  more  than  one  blind  voter  at  the 
election.  The  qualification  required  of  the 
companion  is  that  he  or  she  is  entitled  to  vote 
in  the  same  constituency,  county  electoral 
division,  ward  or  parish  as  the  blind  voter,  or 
that  he  or  she  is  the  voter's  parent,  brother  or 
sister,  husband  or  wife,  son  or  daughter,  and 
has  attained  the  age  of  21.  Under  the  Act, 
it  is  still  possible  for  the  blind  voter  to  enlist 
the  help  of  the  presiding  officer,  as  heretofore, 
if  he  prefers  to  do  this. 

Sir  Beachcroft  Towse  Ex- Service  Fund. — 
At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Committee  of  this 
Fund  the  need  for  an  extension  of  the  existing 
Pension  Scheme  was  discussed.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  these  up  to  date  have  been 
confined  to  a  limited  number  at  5s.  per  week, 
chiefly  given  to  the  aged  and  infirm. 

The  need  has  now  been  seen  to  bridge  the 
gap  before  the  receipt  of  the  Blind  Old  Age 
Pension  in  special  cases.  A  limited  number 
of  such  pensions,  not  exceeding  10s.  per  week, 
have  therefore  been  approved,  to  be  allocated 
at  the  discretion  of  the  Committee,  with 
approval  of  Local  Authorities. 

Mr.  H.  V.  Spanner's  Recital. — From  music 
appearing  in  the  examination  syllabus  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Organists,  Mr.  H.  V.  Spanner 
devised  an  admirably  varied  and  attractive 
programme  for  his  half-yearly  recital  in  the 
Armitage  Hall  of  the  National  Institute  on 
December  6th,  1933.  The  inclusion  of  a 
couple  of  examples  by  Frank  Bridge  and 
O'Connor  Morris,  and  the  fine,  upstanding 
first  movement  from  Rheinberger's  Sonata  in 
G  minor,  adequately  represented  the  moderns. 
This  adventure  into  newer  fields  proved  that 
Mr.  Spanner,  for  all  the  classic  graces  of  his 
style,  is  no  less  skilled  an  exponent  of  con- 
temporary manners  than  he  is  illuminating  in 
his  comments,  both  played  and  spoken,  on 
the  old  masters. 

A  Job  for  Blind  Tuners.— The  London  County 
Council  has  agreed  that  institutions  for  the  blind 
shall  be  entrusted  with  the  tuning,  regulating 
and  repairing  of  pianos  at  mental  hospitals. 


Theatre  Club  for  Blind. — A  year  ago  a  blind 
man  who  has  been  a  lifelong  lover  of  the  theatre 
had  the  idea  of  taking  blind  people  and  their 
guides  to  the  London  theatres  with  a  view  to 
bringing  some  happiness  into  the  lives  of  the 
lonely  blind. 

A  start  was  made  when  Mr.  D'Oyly  Carte 
kindly  gave  seats  to  a  party  of  eight  blind 
people  for  the  Savoy  Theatre  to  a  performance 
of  "The  Mikado." 

This  first  outing  was  followed  up  by  the 
kindness  of  Mr.  C.  B.  Cochran,  who  entertained 
over  50  blind  people  at  the  Adelphi  Theatre 
for  Mr.  Noel  Coward's  delightful  production, 
"  Words  and  Music."  Since  then  others  have 
entertained  parties.  The  largest  was  432  to  the 
recent  Greenwich  Pageant,  and  125  to  the 
Woolwich  Tattoo. 

During  the  past  year  1,000  blind  people  have 
spent  happy  hours  at  the  various  theatres,  and 
it  has  been  decided  to  extend  this  good  work. 
For  this  purpose  a  permanent  organisation  has 
been  formed  to  be  known  as  the  Galsworthy 
Theatre  for  the  Blind,  founded  in  memory  of 
John    Galsworthy,    novelist    and  playwright. 

Memorial  Service  to  Sir  Arthur  Pearson. — 

The  Annual  Memorial  Service  to  the  late  Sir 
Arthur  Pearson,  Bart.,  Founder  of  St.  Dunstan's, 
was  held  on  the  anniversary  of  his  death, 
Saturday,  9th  December,  at  St.  George's 
Church,  Kemp  Town,  Brighton.  It  was  con- 
ducted by  the  Rev.  H.  A.  Eyton  Jones.  Sir 
Neville  Pearson,  Bart.,  read  the  lesson,  and 
Sir  Arnold  Lawson,  K.B.E.,  F.R.C.S.,  delivered 
an  address.  Lady  (Arthur)  Pearson,  Captain 
and  Mrs.  Fraser,  and  Mr.  W.  G.  Askew  were 
also  present,  as  was  a  large  contingent  of 
St.  Dunstaners  from  Brighton  and  the  neigh- 
bourhood. The  hymns  sung  were  "  Lead, 
Kindly  Light,"  "  Abide  with  Me,"  and  "  O  God, 
Our  Help  in  Ages  Past." 

In  the  course  of  his  address,  Sir  Arnold 
said  he  often  wondered  if  St.  Dunstan's 
would  have  been  the  same  place,  or  if  there 
would  have  been  a  St.  Dunstan's  if  Sir  Arthur 
Pearson  had  not  been  blind.  "I  don't  think, 
at  any  rate,"  he  continued,  "  it  would  have 
been  the  St.  Dunstan's  we  know  and  love  so 
well.  It  is  true  in  this  world  that  out  of  evil 
good  can  come,  and  certainly  Sir  Arthur 
Pearson's  blindness  brought  not  only  a  great 
boon  to  the  blinded  soldiers  of  our  country, 
but  it  practically  revolutionised  the  previous 
conception  of  the  re-education  of  the  blind. 

"  And  is  it  not  true  that  suffering  can  itself 
be  infinitely  ennobling  ?  I  believe  it  was  in 
Sir  Arthur  Pearson's  case.  May  we  thank  God 
for  the  memory  of  Sir  Arthur  Pearson  !  His 
name  will  always  stand  in  the  annals  of  the 
British  Empire  as  a  great  philanthropist  who 
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did  more  to  bring  happiness  to  the  desolate  and 
peace  of  mind  to  the  despairing  than  any  man 
of  his  generation." 

For  and  Against  Voluntaryism. — A  discussion 
on  Voluntary  Social  Service  v.  State  Control 
between  Mr.  W.  McG.  Eagar,  Secretary-General 
of  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  and  Mr. 
Morgan  Jones,  M.P.,  who  was  Parliamentary 
Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Education  in  the 
last  Government,  was  broadcast  on  20th 
December.  The  subject  is  one  which  should 
be  of  interest  to  all  workers  for  the  blind,  and 
the  discussion  is  given  in  full  in  the  issue  of 
The  Listener  dated  27th  December,  1933. 

Christmas   Hampers  for  the   Blind. — In   the 

South  Western  Counties,  Devon,  Dorset,  Corn- 
wall and  Somerset,  850  of  the  most  needy 
among  the  sightless  received  well-filled  hampers 
of  Christmas  fare.      This  was  the    14th  annual 


distribution,  begun  in  1920,  when  85  hampers 
were  distributed,  increasing  each  year  till 
present  record  total  reached.  By  rail,  car  and 
bus  the  hampers  find  their  way  to  homes  in 
remote  hamlets,  and  on  the  moors,  as  well 
as  into  cities  and  towns.  Blind  workers  make 
the  hampers.  Mr.  A.  J.  W.  Kitchin,  CLE. 
(Joint  Hon.  Treasurer,  N.I.B.),  was  present 
at  the  distribution  to  167  Exeter  recipients 
who  received  their  hampers  at  the  hands  of 
Lady  Plummer  and  the  Mayoress  of  Exeter. 
Mr.  S.  M.  Taylor,  Secretary,  South  Western 
Counties  Branch,  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  was  the  Hon.  Organiser  and  Founder 
of  the  scheme,  and  has  had  Sir  Edgar  Plummer 
as  Hon.  Treasurer  since  its  inception  in  1920. 
The  County  Associations  for  the  Blind  in  the 
area  warmly  support  and  render  most  valued 
assistance  ;  this  also  applies  to  the  Exeter 
Institution  for  the  Blind. 


FOREIGN  NEWS 


Braille  Press  Activities  Curtailed. — The  Ameri- 
can Braille  Press  has  decided,  says  the  Outlook 
for  the  Blind,  to  stop  the  publication  of  the 
Musical  Review  with  the  present  issue,  and  to 
refund  all  existing  subscriptions  according  to  the 
time  remaining  for  their  expiration.  Further- 
more, the  American  Braille  Press  will  give  up 


Braille  printing  altogether  from  January  1st, 
1934,  on — excepting  music,  phrase  per  phrase, 
international  notation — and  devote  its  activities 
in  the  future  to  the  creation  of  printing  plants 
in  all  parts  of  the  world  wherever  necessary  ; 
to  the  manufacture  of  printing  machinery  for 
Braille  embossing  ;  appliances ;    games  ;  Braille 


Tokyo  School  for  the  Blind,  Music  Lesson. 
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writers  and  research  work  of  all  kinds  on  any 
subject  or  apparatus  likely  to  be  of  interest 
to  the  blind. 

Study  of  White  Canes. — The  Alumni  Associa- 
tion of  the  Minnesota  School  for  the  Blind 
wishes  to  secure  all  available  information 
concerning  the  use  of  the  white  cane  in  the  cities 


throughout  the  world  where  it  is  in  use.  It 
wishes  to  find  out  the  various  laws  and  ordi- 
nances about  the  white  cane,  how  it  is  furnished 
to  the  blind,  and  its  effect  on  individual  blind 
people  in  their  daily  lives.  All  communications 
should  be  addressed  to  C.  William  Peterson, 
889,  Grand  Ave.,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  U.S.A. 


N.I.B.    HANDICRAFT    COMPETITION. 

Results  and  Judges'  Remarks. 


HE  results  of  the  Handicraft 
Competition  recently  or- 
ganised by  the  National  In- 
stitute for  the  Blind  are 
published  below  ;  about  250 
entries  were  received  from 
all  parts  of  the  country. 
Owing  to  Customs  difficulties,  competitors 
had  to  be  restricted  to  blind  persons  resident 
in  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland,  but 
as  this  restriction  was  not  made  known  in 
the  first  statement  of  the  conditions  of  the 
competition,  two  entries  were  in  fact  received 
from  Australia,  of  which  one  was  so  out- 
standingly good  as  to  be  awarded  a  special 
prize,  and  the  other  a  certificate  of  merit. 

Help  in  judging  the  entries  was  kindly 
given  by  Mrs.  Ward,  of  the  Barclay  Work- 
shops for  Blind  Women,  Miss  Evans,  and 
Mr.  Symes,  of  the  School  for  the  Blind, 
Swiss  Cottage,  and  thanks  are  due  to  them 
for  the  very  careful  scrutiny  to  which  they 
submitted  the  entries  ;  some  of  the  criticisms 
and  comments  are  embodied  in  this  article. 
Competitors  were  divided  into  five  main 
classes,  according  to  age  and  employability, 
and  each  class  was  in  its  turn  subdivided 
into  three  sections,  one  for  baskets,  a  second 
for  knitting,  and  a  third  where  competitors 
were  allowed  their  own  choice  of  medium, 
within  a  fixed  limit  of  cost.  There  were 
thus  15  divisions  in  all,  and  it  may  be  of 
interest  to  give  a  few  notes  on  each. 

Class  I.     Persons   over  21,  not  employed  in 

a  workshop   or  under  a   Home    Workers 

Scheme. 

In   this   class   many   of   the   competitors 

owed  a  good  deal  to  the  teaching  they  had 

received    from    Home    Visitors,     and    the 

number  of  articles  sent  in,  especially  in  the 


knitting  and  the  "  go-as-you-please  "  sections 
was  large. 

Section  (a). — The  number  of  shopping 
baskets  submitted  was  rather  small,  and  not, 
except  for  the  three  prizewinning  entries, 
outstanding  in  quality.  Many  of  the  can- 
didates failed  to  use  the  right  cane. 

Section  (b). — A  hand-knitted  dress  for  a 
child  of  three  was  asked  for,  and  an  almost 
bewildering  number  of  efforts  were  sent  in. 
The  knitting  practically  throughout  reached 
a  very  good  level,  and  the  main  weaknesses 
lay  either  in  an  unfortunate  choice  of  pattern 
or  colour.  The  totally  blind  worker  is 
necessarily  obliged  to  rely  on  the  judgment 
of  others  in  selecting  a  pattern  and  shade  of 
wool,  and  it  should  be  the  special  care  of 
Home  Visitors  and  other  advisers  of  blind 
workers  to  see  that  the  skilled  knitter  does 
not  put  fine  work  into  articles  likely  to  be 
unsaleable  because  they  are  out  of  date  or 
inartistic.  The  first  prize  was  divided  be- 
tween two  competitors,  one  of  whom  sub- 
mitted an  exquisitely  knitted  white  frock 
in  Shetland  wool,  and  the  other  a  wool 
dress  of  intricate  pattern. 

Section  (c). — A  large  variety  of  entries 
was  received,  including  a  number  of  well- 
made  stools  with  sea-grass  or  rush  tops, 
waste-paper  baskets  and  shopping  baskets. 
These,  however,  good  as  some  of  them  were, 
hardly  showed  enough  originality  to  be 
awarded  prizes,  and  the  first  prize  was 
divided  between  a  beautifully  designed  and 
stitched  patchwork  quilt,  and  a  cleverly 
made  medicine  chest  with  brass  fittings. 
Other  interesting  entries  were  a  knitted 
roller  towel,  a  hand- woven  face  towel, 
a  mouse-proof  bread  container  and  some 
wire  netting. 
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Class  2.  Persons  over  21,  employed  either 
in  a  workshop  or  under  a  Home  Workers 
Scheme. 

Section  (a). — The  article  required  was  a 
luncheon  basket,  and  all  the  entries  submitted 
(under  a  dozen  in  number)  were  excellent, 
well-shaped,  strong  and  workmanlike. 

Section  (b). — A  pair  of  socks  for  a  boy  of  12 
produced  very  few  entries,  but  that  awarded 
the  first  prize  was  of  outstanding  quality, 
and  would  have  taken  a  very  high  place  in 
any  competition,  while  the  second  prize 
entry  was  also  good.  One  competitor  who 
sent  in  an  otherwise  excellent  entry  had 
reinforced  the  heels  of  a  ribbed  pair  of  socks 
in  a  way  that  the  judges  considered  un- 
necessarily heavy,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  ribbing  itself  continued  into  the  heel. 

Section  (c). — The  first  prize  was  awarded 
to  one  of  the  best  entries  sent  in  for  the 
whole  competition,  a  beautiful  miniature 
bow- fronted  chest  of  drawers,  which  was 
an  admirable  example  of  craftsmanship, 
and  the  second  to  a  very  well  made  shopping 
basket,  excellent  in  shape,  and  very  pleasing 
in  its  colour  combination  of  brown,  orange 
and  buff. 

Class  3.     Persons  between  16  and   21  years 
of  age. 

Section  (a). — In  this  class,  mainly  made 
up  of  trainees,  the  willow  waste-paper 
basket  required  in  the  basket-making  section 
produced  some  admirable  entries,  good  in 
design,  strong  and  practical. 

Section  (b). — The  matinee  coat  asked  for 
produced  a  number  of  very  nicely  made 
little  garments,  though  some  were  spoiled 
by  arm-holes  that  were  too  small.  The 
first  prize  coat  was  delightfully  made,  and 
finished  in  each  corner  of  the  front  with 
pale  blue  flowers,  which  stood  out  from  the 
white  background  very  pleasingly. 

Section  (c). — In  this  section  a  toy  was 
asked  for,  costing  not  more  than  2S.  for 
material.  The  first  prize  was  given  to  a 
most  realistic  wooden  model  of  an  aeroplane, 
that  managed  to  convey  to  the  eye  something 
of  the  bird-like  beauty  of  the  real  thing,  and 
the  second  prize  was  divided  between  a 
beautifully  made  basket-work  and  straw- 
plait  toy  cradle  and  a  rather  jocular  knitted 
elephant,  with  its  beret  cocked  jauntily  over 
one  eye. 


Class  4.     Persons    between    12  and  16  years 
of  age. 

Section  (a). — Here  a  shopping  basket 
or  waste-paper  basket  was  asked  for,  and 
the  prize-winning  entries  were  good.  Some 
entries  were  however,  poor  in  shape  and  very 
soiled.  There  was  a  tendency  for  some  competi- 
tors to  attempt  designs  that  were  rather  over- 
elaborate  and  difficult.  In  other  sections,  too, 
it  may  be  mentioned  in  this  connection 
that  competitors  should  not  forget  that  the 
housewife  who  goes  shopping  is  concerned 
rather  with  a  useful  receptacle  for  her 
groceries  than  with  carrying  about  an  over- 
decorated,  and  therefore  over- weighted,  orna- 
ment ;  her  basket  should  be  a  help  in  her 
day's  work,  and  not  an  added  burden. 

Section  (b). — The  vests  sent  in  under  the 
knitting  section  were  very  fair  in  quality, 
and  the  prize-winning  entries  were  very 
good. 

Section  (c). — An  article  suitable  for  a 
Christmas  present  and  costing  not  more 
than  is.  for  material  was  asked  for,  and  the 
first  prize  was  divided  between  a  beautifully 
knitted  baby's  bonnet  and  a  painted  wooden 
horse  and  cart  that  had  a  suggestion  of 
Russian  peasant  industries  about  it,  and  was 
a  wonderful  achievement  for  a  boy  of  under 
14. 
Class  5.     Children  under  12. 

Perhaps  from  the  judges'  point  of  view 
this  was  the  most  interesting  class  of  all, 
and  some  enterprising  efforts  were  received. 

Section  (a),  where  two  raffia  mats  were 
asked  for,  rather  surprisingly  produced  no 
entries  at  all,  and  Section  (b)  only  a  few 
knitted  scarves,  but  Section  (c),  where  a 
Christmas  present  costing  not  more  than 
is.  was  required,  resulted  in  some  delightful 
efforts,  including  a  gaily  coloured  knitted 
duck,  an  enormous  wool  ball  which  must 
have  meant  great  staying  power  in  the  eight- 
year-old  competitor  who  submitted  it,  an 
attractive  black  doll  dressed  in  a  yellow 
frock  knitted  by  a  seven-year-old,  and  some 
gay  bowls  ingeniously  covered  with  coloured 
and  varnished  paper. 

General  Remarks. 

So  much  for  the  various  entries.  What 
of  the  competition  as  a  whole  ?  It  has  cer- 
tainly proved  worth  while,  and  although 
it  has  not  succeeded  in  producing  any 
entries  that  might  suggest  new  outlets  for 
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blind  workers,  it  has  shown  once  more  that 
the  blind  man  and  woman  can  submit  work 
that,  judged  by  quite  exacting  standards 
which  take  no  compassionate  account  of 
blindness,  is  of  first-rate  quality. 

But  whether  a  handicraft  competition  on  a 
national  scale  is  as  practicable  as  a  literary 
competition  is  open  to  doubt.  There  is 
difficulty  and  expense  involved  in  sending 
articles  to  one  distant  centre,  and  some  of 
the  best  workers  probably  hesitate  to  take 
the  risks  involved.  Further,  there  tends  to 
be  submitted  a  very  large  amount  of  work 
that  is  very  good,  but  not  "  quite  good 
enough,"  and  there  must  be  a  good  deal  of 
disappointment  involved  in  receiving  a 
merely  formal  expression  of  regret  when 
one's  cherished  piece  of  work  is  returned. 
Perhaps  in  the  future  the  best  handicraft 
competition  would  be  on  a  smaller  scale, 
arranged  perhaps  between  schools  and  train- 
ing centre;,  or  between  groups  of  "  unem- 
ployable; "  or  social  centres. 


There  is  danger,  too,  lest  in  a  national 
competition,  where  for  any  reason  the 
entries  in  a  particular  section  happen  to  be 
small,  that  a  successful  competitor  may  be 
unduly  elated,  or  where,  on  the  other  hand, 
in  another  section  they  are  large,  an  un- 
successful competitor  who  has  sent  in  good 
work,  may  be  unduly  cast  down.  But 
experience  teaches,  and  the  competition  has 
certainly  aroused  wide  interest,  and  produced 
some  excellent  results.  The  following  are 
the  prize  winners  and  certificate  holders  : — 

CLASS  1.  .  Persons  over  it.,  not  employed  in  workshop  or 
under  Home  Workers'  Scheme. 

(a)  Round  shopping  basket. 

i.    Miss  M.  Brew,  Royal  Victoria  School  for  the  Blind, 

Newcastle.     ^3. 

2.    Mr.  L.  Allen,  21,  Princes  Street,  Slough,    Bucks. 

£*■ 
Special  Prize.     Mr.  A.  Munro,  21,  Gladstone  Street, 

Windsor,  Melbourne.     £2. 

Certificates. 

1.    Miss  M.    Teader  (Newcastle),  with  distinction. 
A.  Waters  (Hounslow). 


A  Group  of  Winning  Entries  in  the  N.I.B.  Handicraft  Competition. 
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Another  Group  of  Some  of  the  Winning  Entries. 


(b)  Hand-knitted  frock  for  child  of  three. 

i.    Mrs.  Barnes,  74,  New  Street,  Huthwaite,  Notting- 
ham, and 
Miss  Richardson,  Brooke  Street,  Selby.     £1  10s. 
each. 
2.    Miss  M.  Howlett,  61,  Doods  Road,  Reigate,  Surrey, 
and 
Miss    Fancourt,     10S,     King    George's    Avenue, 
Leiston,  Suffolk.     £1  each. 

Certificates. 

Miss  Dadson  (Southall). 

Miss  Dicker  (March). 

Miss  Elliston  (Ipswich). 

Miss  Price  (Barking). 

Mrs.  Taylor  (Hastings). 

Miss  Teader  (Newcastle). 

Miss  A.  Thomas  (Upper  Clapton). 

Miss  Tonks  (Birmingham). 

Miss  Tucker  (Glasgow). 

Miss  Whiteman  (Hove). 

(c)  Article  for  household  use. 

Miss  E.  J.  Hammond,  23,  Albert  Road,  Wolver- 
hampton, and 

Mr.  J.  E.  Welch,  1,  Coram  Buildings,  Herbrand 
Street,  Russell  Street,  W.C.i.     £1   10s.  each. 
Special  Prize.     Miss  A.  Thomas,  4,  Warwick  Road, 
Upper  Clapton.     £\. 

Certificates. 

Miss  M.  Boyd  (Liverpool),  with  distinction. 

Miss  E.  Large  (Liverpool),  with  distinction. 

Miss  M.  Turner  (Liverpool),  with  distinction. 

L.  Allen  (Slough). 

Miss  Bicklcy  (Westclifi). 

Miss  Deag  (Hackney). 

T.  Davidson  (Carlisle). 

L.  Every  (Llanelly). 

T.  Green  (Norwich). 


E.  Lawrence  (London). 
Miss  Plumbley  (Isle  of  Wight) . 
CLASS  2.     Persons  over  21,  employed  in  a  workshop  or 
under  a  Home  Workers'  Scheme. 

(a)  Luncheon  baskets. 

1.  O.  H.  Stone,  Bawdrip,  nr.  Bridgwater,  Somerset, 

and 
H.  D.  Turner,   3,  Wolsey  Road,   Brickett  Lane, 
Enfield  Highway.     £1  10s.  each. 

2.  B.   Rodmell,   Royal  Victoria  School,   Newcastle, 

and 
J.     Tizzard,     Albion    Cottage,     Osmington,     nr. 

Weymouth.     £1  each. 
Certificates. 

W.  Spiller  (Taunton),  with  distinction. 
W.  Harris  (Wellington). 

(b)  Hand-knitted  socks. 

1.  Miss  B.  Simon,  38,  Clwyd  Street,  Ruthin.     ^3. 

2.  Miss  E.  M.  Harland,  Hull  and  East  Riding  Insti- 

tute.    £2. 
Certificate. 

"Miss  Spencer  (Burton-on-Trent). 

(c)  Article  for  household  use. 

1.  W.  G.  Hensey,  10,  Upper  Victoria  Road,  Clacton- 

on-Sea.     ^3. 

2.  C.  Jackson,  5, 

house.     £2. 
Certificates. 

J.  Lewis  (Newcastle),  with  distinction. 
D.  Turner  (Oldham),  with  distinction. 
Miss  Battams  (Prospect,  S.  Australia). 
G.  D.  Davidson  (Carlisle). 
A.  E.  Ward  (Chingford). 

CLASS  3.     Persons  over  16  and  under  21. 
(a)  Waste-paper  basket. 

1.    James  Rigby,    School  for  the  Blind,   Liverpool, 
and 


New  Mill  Lane,  Mansfield  Wood- 
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Thomas   Wilson,    Royal   Victoria   School,    New- 
castle.    £i  each. 
2.    David   Austwick,    Royal  Victoria   School,   New- 
castle, and 
John  Morton,    Yorkshire   School  for  the   Blind, 
York.     ios.  each. 
Certificates. 

G.  Dunn  (Newcastle),  with  distinction. 
W.  Thompson  (Newcastle). 

(b)  Matinee  coat. 

i.    Miss   S.    Worth,    449,    Newport   Road,    Middles- 
brough.    £2. 
2.   Miss  F.  Park,  Royal  Victoria  School,  Newcastle, 
and 
Miss  Armstrong,  Hull  and  East  Riding  Institution, 
ios.  each. 
Certificates. 

Miss  E.  Mylor  (Newcastle),  with  distinction. 

Miss  Brydon  (Newcastle). 

Miss  A.  Clissold  (Norwich). 

Miss  K.  Cooper  (Swiss  Cottage,  N.W.3). 

Miss  D.  Davis  (York). 

Miss  Dearman  (Swiss  Cottage,  N.W.3). 

Miss  G  Weston  (Birmingham). 

(c)  Article  for  child's  toy. 

1.  H.     Harrison,     West    of    England     Institution, 

Exeter.     £2. 

2.  R.  Horner,  Yorkshire  School  for  the  Blind,  and 
Miss   A.    Brydon,    Royal   Victoria   School,   New- 
castle,     ios.  each. 

Certificates. 

Miss  E.  Briggs  (Swiss  Cottage),  with  distinction. 

J.  Butcher  (Exeter),  with  distinction. 

Velma  Charles  (Bridgend),  with  distinction. 

R.  Alldridge  (Exeter). 

P.  Besant  (Exeter). 

H.  Childs  (Edmonton). 

Miss  Dearman  (Swiss  Cottage) . 

W.  Walker  (Newcastle). 
CLASS  4.      Between  12  and  16  years  of  age. 

(a)  Shopping  basket  or  waste-paper  basket. 

1.  Bernard  Tooley,  School  for  the  Blind,  Wavertree, 

Liverpool.     £1. 

2.  George  Darton,  East  London  Home  and  School, 

Upper  Clapton,     ios. 
Certificates. 

E.  Eastwood  (Liverpool). 
J.  Woolley  (Manchester). 

(b)  Child's  vest. 

1.  Elsie  Burley,  School  for  the  Blind,  Preston.     £1. 

2.  Irene    Wayper,    Royal    Victoria    School,    New- 

castle,    ios. 


Certificate. 

E.  Wilman  (Preston). 
(c)  Article  suitable  for  Christmas  present. 

1.  Ruby  Henderson,    Royal  Victoria  School,   New- 

castle, and 
Sydney    Howe,    Linden    Lodge    School    for    the 
Blind,  Wandsworth,      ios.  each. 

2.  Aubyn  Dundridge,  West  of  England  Institution, 

Exeter,  and 
Doreen     Dix,     West     of     England     Institution, 
Exeter.     5s.  each. 

Certificates. 

Sylvia  Potts  (Newcastle),  with  distinction. 

Phoebe  Prior  (Liverpool),  with  distinction. 

Frank  Richardson  (York),  with  distinction. 

Lily  Weldon  (Newcastle),  with  distinction. 

Mona  Watkins  (Manchester),  with  distinction. 

H.  Gibbs  (Exeter). 

Sarah  Hawthorne  (Newcastle). 

R.  Jordan  (York). 

R.  Smith  (Exeter). 

J.  Tyerman  (Exeter). 
CLASS  5.      Under  12. 

(a)  Pair  of  raffia  dinner  mats. 

No  entries. 

(b)  Knitted  scarf. 

1.  Joyce    Bristowe,    West   of   England    Institution, 

Exeter.     £1. 

2.  Beryl    True,    Glamorgan    Institution,    Bridgend. 

ios. 
Certificates . 

Evelyn  Holt  (Manchester). 

Cicely  Jenner  (Swiss  Cottage,  N.W.3). 

Lily  Symes  (Exeter). 

Olive  White  (Manchester). 

(c)  Article  suitable  for  Christmas  present. 

1.  Vera    Alderson,     Henshaw's    Institution,    Man- 

chester.    £1. 

2.  Joyce   Bristowe,    West   of   England    Institution, 

Exeter,  and 
C.  Harris,  West  of  England  Institution,  Exeter. 
5s.  each. 

Certificates. 

Doris  Coward  (Exeter). 
P.  Deadman  (Exeter). 
Ena  Hatherley  (Exeter). 
Evelyn  Holt  (Manchester). 
Avril  Stanbury  (Exeter). 
LiJy  Symes  (Exeter). 
R.  Vigurs  (Exeter). 


THE  ALFRED  EICHHOLZ  MEMORIAL  CLINIC. 


MR.  William  Eichholz,  cousin  of  the 
late  Dr.  Alfred  Eichholz,  C.B.E., 
M.A.,  has  made  a  munificent  dona- 
tion to  the  National  Institute  for 
the  Blind  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a 
Clinic  and  Institute  of  Massage  by  the  Blind. 
The  Clinic  is  now  being  constructed  at  204-6, 
Great  Portland  Street,  and  will  provide  a 
great  variety  of  treatments  under  ideal  con- 
ditions. It  will  have  a  small  permanent  staff 
of  blind  masseurs  and  masseuses,  and  will 
employ  a  number  of  others  in  private  practice. 
The  generosity  of  Mr.  William  Eichholz  has 
made  it  possible  to  create  an  impressive  head- 
quarters for  the  profession  of  Massage  and 


Electro  Therapy  by  the  Blind,  the  need  for 
which  is  becoming  increasingly  evident  with 
the  increase  in  the  number  of  fully  qualified 
masseurs — St.  Dunstaners  and  others  trained 
at  the  Massage  School  of  the  National  Insti- 
tute for  the  Blind.  The  Clinic  and  Institute 
of  Massage  will  stand  to  the  public  and  the 
medical  profession  as  the  headquarters  of  a 
profession  in  which  the  blind  are  peculiarly 
skilled. 

The  Clinic  will  be  equipped  with  the  most 
up-to-date  apparatus  for  carrying  out  treat- 
ments by  Massage,  Remedial  Exercises, 
Medical  Electricity  (including  Ultra-Violet 
Radiation)  and  Medical  Baths. 
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We  deeply  regret  to  announce  the  deaths 
of:— 

Charles  Frederic  Pine,  aged  54,  one  of 
Maidstone's  most  beloved  social  workers, 
especially  in  the  Adult  School  movement. 
He  was  a  good  friend  and  supporter  of  the 
Maidstone  Blind  and  Crippled  Guild,  of  which 
he  was  President. 

Mrs.  B.  E.  Peach,  of  Leicester,  aged  84, 
who  was  for  many  years  a  prominent  worker 
for  the  Leicester  Institution  for  the  Blind. 

Miss  Maud  Chandler,  of  Hastings,  aged 
37.  For  the  past  ten  years  she  had  devoted 
her  time  to  the  care  of  the  blind  children 
at  St.  Paul's  House,  Upper  Maze  Hill, 
St.  Leonard's. 

Mrs.  Ellen  Preston,  of  Leicester,  who, 
with  her  husband,  Mr.  Fred  Preston,  devoted 
for  many  years  a  great  deal  of  her  spare  time 
to  the  work  of  the  Wycliffe  Society  for 
Helping  the  Blind.  She  was  a  member  of  the 
Grand  Council  of  the  Society  and  of  both  the 
Cottage  Homes  and  Catering  Committees. 

Tom  White,  aged  73,  of  Nuneaton,  a 
blind  vocalist  and  musician.  For  34  years 
he  was  organist  at  Chilvers  Coton  Parish 
Church,  the  "  Shepperton  "  church  of  George 
Eliot's  "  Scenes  of  Clerical  Life,"  and  he 
held  similar  appointments  at  Hartshill  and 
Nuneaton  Abbey  Church.  As  a  vocalist  he 
frequently  appeared  in  concerts  at  Birming- 
ham, Coventry,  Nuneaton,  Leicester,  and 
in  Wales. 

Lord  Algernon  Percy,  aged  82,  second 
son  of  the  sixth  Duke  of  Northumberland. 
Lord  Algernon  was  particularly  interested  in 
the  welfare  of  the  blind,  sharing  this  interest 
with  his  wife  who,  herself  blind,  died  in 
1920. 

Miss  Dorothy  Jones,  formerly  Secretary 
of  the  Metropolitan  and  Adjacent  Counties 
Association  for  the  Blind,  on  December  17th, 
after  a  long  illness.  Miss  Jones  was  secretary 
of  the  Association  for  fourteen  years,  and 
brought  to  the  work  great  devotion,  and  a 
warm  personal  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the 


blind.  She  also  acted  as  Honorary  Secretary 
for  some  years  to  the  Union  of  Counties 
Associations  for  the  Blind,  and  she  saw  both 
the  Metropolitan  and  Adjacent  Counties 
Association  and  the  Union  of  Counties 
Associations  grow  up  from  comparatively 
small  beginnings.  As  the  work  grew,  it 
might  have  seemed  inevitable  that  officialism 
would  have  grown  with  it,  but  Miss  Jones 
never  allowed  statistics  and  the  routine  of 
registration  to  swamp  her  interest  and 
sympathy  for  the  individual,  so  that  the 
blind  of  London,  and  especially  those  who 
were  elderly  and  lonely,  knew  her  as  a  very 
kind  and  understanding  friend.  The  re- 
organisation of  the  work  under  the  title  of  the 
Metropolitan  Society  for  the  Blind,  conse- 
quent on  the  passing  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Act,  was  the  prelude  to  her  serious 
illness,  and  although  she  recovered  suffi- 
ciently to  inaugurate  the  Pastime  Occupa- 
tions Scheme  of  the  recently  formed  Metro- 
politan Society  for  the  Blind,  she  carried 
on  the  work  under  conditions  which  failing 
health  made  increasingly  difficult.  The 
development  of  the  Scheme  owes  much  to  her 
personal  knowledge  of  the  limitations  as 
well  as  the  potentialities  of  the  blind,  whose 
regard  she  gained  and  retained  even  when 
no  longer  able  to  participate  personally  in 
the  activities  of  the  work.  She  served  the 
blind  throughout  with  great  devotion,  giving 
of  her  best,  and  taking  the  keenest  interest 
in  their  concerns  through  her  long  illness, 
which  she  faced  with  great  courage  and  cheer- 
fulness. Her  passing  leaves  a  sense  of 
personal  bereavement  to  her  colleagues  on 
the  Staff,  and  her  many  friends. 


LINES    ON    BEAUTY. 

The  following  charming  poem  was  written  by  Miss 
Mary  Edwards,  a  totally  blind  girl,  resident  in  Toronto, 
and  is  reprinted  from  the  Canib  News  Sheet,  December 
issue. 

A  child  saw  a  rose  in  a  garden  bow'r, 

A  beautiful  rose  that  was  all  aglow. 

She  reached  up  her  hands,  and  she  stood,  tiptoe, 

With  one  great  desire  to  possess  the  flozv'r. 

But  when  she  had  plucked  with  her  infant  pow'r 

The  beautiful  bloom  that  had  templed  so, 

Her  hands  were  all  scratched  by  the  thorns,  and  lo  ! 

The  blossom  was  wilted  within  an  hour. 

And  ever  it  is  with  all  lovely  things  : 

Make  Beauty  a  captive,  and  Beauty  wings  ! 

A  bird  is  alluring  while  flying  free, 

But  when  it  is  caged,  where 's  the  ecstacv  ? 

Who  snatches  at  Beauty  but  digs  her  grave, 

For  Beauty  was  born  to  be  Queen — not  slave. 
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the    National  W^    |~~*      HX     I  I  ■■  X  Editorial  Offices: 

Institute    for  ill  /       \\  A  /  X  224,  Great  Port  - 

the         Blind.  M^r   M-^dl  VVy   V^_>^  JL  land    Street, 

London,         W.\ 


POLICY,  FACTS  AND  PREJUDICE 

WE  wonder  what  useful  purpose  is  served  by  The  Teacher  of  the  Blind  when  it  is 
made  the  vehicle  of  attacks  on  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  unprovoked, 
unwarranted,  and  in  tone  and  temper  singularly  undignified.  That  "  mighty 
engine,  the  Press  " — the  reference  to  Mr.  Pott  is  unfortunately  appropriate — 
drives  many  little  machines  in  the  shape  of  periodicals  which  present  the  point 
of  view  of  societies  and  associations.  The  Teacher  of  the  Blind  is  one  such 
machine,  capable  of  doing  work  of  real  value  in  advancing  the  interests  of  teachers 
of  the  blind  and  developing  their  educational  technique.  If  it  is  to  the  interest 
of  the  College  of  Teachers  to  criticise  the  N.I.B.,  The  Teacher  of  the  Blind  has  a  perfect  right  to  voice 
this  criticism.  So  far  as  we  know  the  College  has  no  grievance.  On  the  contrary,  the  N.I.B.  has 
treated  the  College  with  every  courtesy  and  respect.  It  provides  it  with  office  services  and  accom- 
modation ;  it  makes  it  a  yearly  grant  ;  it  has  waived  its  rule  against  the  inclusion  on  its  Council  of 
"  paid  officials  "  in  favour  of  the  College,  and  of  the  Association  of  Workshops.  Grievance  or  not, 
The  Teacher  of  the  Blind  has  every  right  to  express  any  views  its  editor  thinks  wise  to  print  on  the 
question  of  national  co-ordination.  But  to  launch  an  attack  on  the  N.I.B.  by  falsifying  the  facts 
of  recent  negotiations  and  garnishing  them  with  abusive  irrelevancies  is  unworthy  of  The  Teacher  of 
the  Blind,  regarded  as  an  organ  either  of  the  teaching  profession  or  of  the  blind. 

Such  an  attack,  unfortunately,  is  made  in  a  recent  issue.  The  salient  facts  of  the  recent  negotia- 
tions on  national  co-ordination  are  fresh  in  our  readers'  minds.     They  are,  briefly  : — 

1.  The  Public  Health  and  Housing  Committee  of  the  County  Councils  Association  in  July,  1932, 
having  been  approached  by  the  College  of  Teachers  and  the  Association  of  Workshops  for  a  grant, 
recommended  that  the  Minister  of  Health  should  endeavour  to  secure  a  combination  between 
voluntary  bodies  working  for  the  blind  nationally,  preferably  under  the  auspices  of  the  N.I.B. 

2.  The  Union  of  Counties  Associations,  taking  cognisance  of  the  C.C.A.'s  resolution,  invited 
the  N.I.B.,  through  the  medium  of  a  Joint  Committee,  to  discuss  the  question  raised  by  that  resolu- 
tion. 

3.  The  N.I.B.  accepted  the  Union's  invitation. 

4.  The  Joint  Committee  met  and  discussed  the  matter  at  length  and  agreed  to  put  forward 
five  resolutions. 

These  are  the  facts.  There  is  no  possible  dispute  or  doubt  about  them.  If  the  minutes  of  the 
meetings  of  the  Joint  Committee  were  published,  they  would  show  that  the  N.I.B.  representatives 
on  it  took  a  leading  part  in  safeguarding  the  Union's  identity  and  function  in  the  proposed  "  partner- 
ship with  the  N.I.B.  under  a  departmental  system." 

These  facts,  simple  as  they  are,  are  twisted  by  an  article  in  The  Teacher  of  the  Blind  into  a  complaint 
that  the  N.I.B.  wished  to  take  over  the  Union  and  run  it  as  a  department.  The  writer  develops 
this  argument  with  such  phrases  as  these  : — 

"  The  main  reason  why,  for  the  best  part  of  20  years,  the  N.I.B.  has  aroused  suspicion  and 
distrust  is  its  pretensions  to  be  different  in  kind  from  other  institutions  "...  "  It  is  not  the 
memory  of  early  pretensions  that  makes  negotiation  difficult.  It  is  the  persistence  of  the  pretensions 
themselves.  What  roused  antagonism  in  the  days  of  Sir  Arthur  Pearson  is  calculated  to  have  the 
same  effect  to-day  "...  "If  the  N.I.B.  can  grasp  the  fact  that  any  attempt  at  domination  will 
not  be  tolerated,  if  it  will,  for  once  and  for  all,  drop  its  ambition  to  be  a  sort  of  headquarters  of  the 
blind  world,  it  will  in  a  short  time  live  down  the  irritation  that  it  has  so  persistently  aroused  and  will 
quickly  receive  abundant  reward  in  the  goodwill  and  friendship  of  its  sister  agencies."  .  .  . 

To  argue  that  the  proposals  made  by  the  Joint  Committee,  constituted  at  the  Union's  request, 
were  an  attempt  by  the  N.I.B.  to  dominate  the  blind  world  is  an  inexcusable  perversion  of  facts. 
To  destroy  fair  discussion  by  raising  the  old  cry  of  "  dominance,"  in  defiance  of  the  truth,  seems  to 
us  futile,  or  worse.  The  Local  Authorities  will  have  a  poor  opinion  of  voluntary  bodies  of  a  national 
character  when  they  learn  that  the  business  of  co-ordination  has  been  discussed  in  an  atmosphere  of 
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recrimination  and  abuse,  generated  by  copious  reference  to  Sir  Arthur  Pearson  (who  died  in  1921). 
We  had  hoped  that  the  blind  world  could  no  longer  be  swayed  by  appeal  to  twelve-year-old  prejudices, 
deprived  of  any  validity  they  may  then  have  had.     It  seems  as  if  that  hope  was  ill-founded. 

We  are  not  going  to  attempt  to  state  a  case  for  the  Joint  Committee's  proposals.  They  were, 
presumably,  based  on  consideration  of  present-day  facts  and  needs.  But  we  would  like  briefly  to 
consider  any  alternatives  and  to  comment  on  them  tersely.  The  real  alternative  is  to  leave  things 
in  the  hands  of  the  Local  Authorities  to  do  as  they  will,  as  and  when  they  can.  What  does  that  mean 
in  fact  ?  Very  little,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  to  the  N.I.B.  and  the  National  Library.  Those  bodies 
need  grants  from  public  funds,  but  they  are  not  mainly  dependent  on  such  grants.  Very  little  also 
to  the  College  of  Teachers  and  the  Association  of  Workshops,  except  in  so  far  as  the  members  of  those 
bodies  may  be  affected  by  municipalisation  of  the  societies  which  employ  them.  But  everything  to  the 
Counties  Associations.  In  their  present  form  their  days  are  numbered.  Failure  on  the  part  of  the 
Union  and  the  N.I.B.  to  come  to  terms  puts  the  ball  at  the  feet  of  the  Local  Authorities.  Many 
Local  Authorities  are  fully  aware  of  the  value  of  voluntaryism ;  others  are  not.  The  question  is  whether 
the  Local  Authorities  will  favour  the  extension  of  the  Northern  Counties  type  of  organisation  to  the 
whole  country  or  will  wish  to  scrap  regional  organisation  altogether. 

That,  we  think,  is  the  real  alternative.  The  unreal  alternative  is  the  setting  up  of  yet  another 
national  body  on  the  principle  that,  if  six  are  too  many,  seven  will  be  just  right.  That  has  been  the 
darling  idea  of  a  vociferous  few.  It  has  only  to  be  stated  to  be  exploded.  No  body  of  weight  and 
substance — the  National  Institute  and  the  National  Library  are  such  bodies — could  consent  to  submit 
their  work  to  the  control  of  another  body,  which  would  have  to  be  consulted  before  they  embarked 
on  any  new  enterprise  or  decided  how  to  use  their  resources  to  the  best  advantage  of  the  blind.  In 
particular,  responsible  national  societies  for  the  blind,  with  a  mission  as  clear  and  a  function  as  well- 
defined  as  any  voluntary  societies  in  the  land,  cannot  make  their  councils  and  committees  subject 
to  the  financial  control  of  a  "  representative  committee  "  comprised  of  teachers,  workshop  managers 
and  others.  The  place  for  representation  is  in  the  governing  bodies  of  the  national  societies,  not 
outside  of  them.  The  N.I.B.'s  policy  of  giving  representation  to  Counties  Associations,  to  organi- 
sations of  the  blind  and  other  societies  concerned  with  blind  welfare,  has  been  generous,  and,  we  think, 
far-sighted  ;  but  no  society,  however  anxious  for  peace  and  harmony,  may  deprive  itself  of  the  authority 
and  power  needed  for  the  discharge  of  its  proper  function. 


CONCLUSIONS. 

We  understand  that  the  Board  of  Education's  Departmental  Committee  on  Partially  Blind 
Children  is  bringing  its  labours  to  a  close,  and  that  the  Sub-Committee  on  Marketing  appointed  by 
the  Advisory  Committee  on  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind  is  also  completing  its  report.  Members  of  those 
Committees  will  rejoice  that  release  from  their  labours  is  in  sight  ;  they  are  without  exception  busy 
men  and  there  is  much  else  to  do.  But  they  will  not  repent  having  engaged  in  the  enquiries  under- 
taken by  the  two  Committees  in  question.  Both  have  been  dealing  with  matters  of  great  importance, 
and  their  Reports  should  be  of  high  practical  value. 

The  Marketing  Committee's  Report  will  concern  primarily  workshop  managers,  but  it  will, 
we  hope,  be  in  a  form  which  will  interest  and  stimulate  members  of  Local  Authorities  concerned  with 
the  employment  of  the  blind,  and  the  governing  bodies  of  the  Institutions  which  provide  workshops 
for  the  blind. 

The  Report  on  the  Partially  Blind  will  have  a  wide  and  varied  public.  In  the  first  instance, 
it  will  be  of  use  to  teachers  in  schools  for  the  partially  blind,  who  have  not  hitherto  been  provided 
with  any  general  conspectus  of  the  problem  which  they  are  tackling.  It  will  be  of  interest  and  value 
to  ophthalmologists  and  medical  officers  of  health,  and  to  Local  Authorities  in  areas  where  the  problem 
of  the  partially  blind  is  being  met,  and  in  those  other  areas  where  little  or  nothing  is  being  done. 
It  will  also,  we  hope,  throw  light  on  the  distribution  of  places  in  schools  for  the  blind  and  the  present 
marked  tendency  to  fill  vacant  places  with  children  who  are  not  likely  to  be  registered  as  blind  persons 
industrially. 

The  Editor. 
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PENSION    SCHEMES    FOR    AGED    AND 
INFIRM    BLIND    WORKERS.— II. 

By  BEN  PURSE. 


IN  a  previous  article  the  attention  of 
readers  was  drawn  to  the  existence  of  a 
number  of  schemes  in  various  centres 
having  for  their  object  the  provision  of 
a  pension  for  aged  and  infirm  blind 
workers.  In  this  connection  it  was  also 
noted  that  a  number  of  organisations 
have  not  so  far  deemed  it  necessary  to 
provide  such  pension  schemes  owing  to  the 
fact  that  they  can,  and  do,  rely  upon  the 
Local  Authorities  treating  aged  and  infirm 
blind  persons  as  unemployables  under  their 
schemes  of  welfare  work,  and  making  such 
allowances  as  would  ordinarily  be  available 
to  them  if  they  had  been  classified  as  un- 
employables. It  seems  to  us,  however,  that 
this  arrangement  is  not  entirely  satisfactory, 
for  although  a  minimum  provision  is  avail- 
able the  standard  of  subsistence  usually  pre- 
scribed is  so  low  by  comparison  with  that 
formerly  enjoyed  by  the  worker  as  to  make 
the  changed  conditions  such  as  to  inflict  a 
considerable  degree  of  hardship  upon  men 
and  women  who  have,  throughout  their 
working  lives,  endeavoured  to  live  as  citizens, 
paying  their  way  and  discharging  the  obliga- 
tions with  which  we  are  all  confronted.  It 
seems  to  us  that  the  workshops  should  not  be 
content  with  an  arrangement  such  as  we  have 
here  described,  but  that  they  should  make 
appropriate  representations  to  their  Local 
Authorities  in  order  that  schemes  may  be 
brought  into  being  under  which  more  liberal 
provision  may  be  made  for  those  who  are 
compelled  to  cease  work  through  circum- 
stances over  which  they  have  no  control. 
They  would  be  performing  a  most  valuable 
service  to  the  blind  community  by  making 
such  representations,  and  already  it  is  in- 
teresting to  note  that  there  are  many  prece- 
dents for  such  action.  The  Bradford  and 
other  Local  Authorities  have  taken  this 
matter  in  hand,  and  have  made  more  satis- 
factory arrangements  than  would  ordinarily 
be  available  for  persons  who  must  for  all 
time,  unfortunately,  be  classified  as  unem- 
ployables. 


We  propose  to  continue  the  procedure 
adopted  in  our  last  article  by  giving  further 
particulars  of  the  arrangements  that  exist  in 
a  number  of  important  industrial  centres. 
Comment  on  the  fact  will  be  reserved  to  a 
later  date,  but  at  least  it  is  satisfactory  to 
know  that  this  and  cognate  problems  are 
receiving  much  more  attention  than  was 
hitherto  possible.  Thirty-five  years  ago 
the  only  Superannuation  Scheme  in  existence 
was  that  provided  under  a  joint  arrangement 
which  existed  between  the  Workshop  Mana- 
gers and  the  employees  of  the  Cornwallis 
Street  Employment  Factory,  Liverpool.  To- 
day quite  a  considerable  number  of  such 
schemes  are  to  be  found  in  all  parts  of  the 
country,  and  it  is  very  probable  that  within 
the  next  few  years  adequate  machinery  of  a 
comprehensive  character  will  be  available 
which  will  settle,  once  and  for  all,  the  diffi- 
culties and  remove  the  privations  that  have 
been  previously  experienced. 

Aberdeen. 

The  authorities  of  the  Aberdeen  Asylum 
for  the  Blind  report  that  about  two  years  ago 
the  Board  of  Management  considered  the 
position  of  several  of  their  older  workers. 
At  that  time  they  had  one  man  employed 
who  was  87  years  of  age,  and  there  were  no 
arrangements  for  the  provision  of  pensions. 
It  was,  therefore,  resolved  that  all  blind 
workers  on  reaching  the  age  of  60  years 
should  automatically  retire  on  pension,  the 
Board  exercising  discretion  in  respect  of 
persons  below  this  age  when  it  seemed 
desirable  to  effect  retirement.  The  income 
of  the  men  is  made  up  to  30s.  per  week, 
that  of  the  women  to  25s.  Both  the  Blind 
Persons  Pension  and  the  Contributory  Pen- 
sion are  included,  but  when  these  are  con- 
solidated under  the  Old  Age  Pension  at 
70  years  of  age  the  Board  of  Management  of 
the  Institution  makes  good  the  deficit.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Local  Autho- 
rity makes  a  per  capita  grant  of  £20  per  annum 
in  respect  of  those  on  the  pension  list. 
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Bradford. 

The  authorities  of  the  Bradford  Institution 
for  the  Blind  present  yet  another  interesting 
arrangement,  which  was  brought  into  exis- 
tence about  a  year  ago.  The  Blind  Persons 
Act  Committee  at  that  time  passed  the 
following  resolution  :  "  That  men  and  women 
workers  should  cease  work  at  the  age  of  65, 
and  that  their  income  be  made  up  to  30s. 
and  27s.  6d.  per  week  respectively."  The 
same  procedure  is  adopted  as  obtains  at 
Aberdeen,  that  is  to  say,  the  Blind  Persons 
Pension  and  Contributory  Pension  rank  as 
part  of  the  total  allowance,  but  when  at 
70  years  of  age  the  amount  from  State  funds 
is  reduced  by  10s.  per  week  the  allowance  is 
made  good  by  the  Bradford  City  Council. 
It  will  be  observed  in  this  connection  that 
the  amounts  provided  for  blind  persons  on 
pension  are  in  excess  of  the  grants  made 
available  for  unemployables. 

Nottingham. 

The  conditions  obtaining  at  the  Royal 
Midland  Institution  for  the  Blind,  Notting- 
ham, are  as  follows  :  there  is  no  Pension 
Scheme,  as  such,  for  the  provision  of  Work- 
shop employees  who  are  unable  to  continue 
their  employment.  When  a  blind  worker  is 
obliged  to  retire  on  account  of  age,  ill-health, 
or  other  sufficient  reason,  the  case  is  specially 
considered  by  the  Committee,  and  so  far 
satisfactory  arrangements  have  been  made 
when  all  the  circumstances  have  been  taken 
into  consideration.  At  present  such  a  retired 
worker  would  be  entitled  to  an  assured  in- 
come of  17s.  6d.  per  week.  It  is  possible 
to  increase  this  amount  in  special  cases.  In 
addition  to  this  provision,  there  is  a  small 
Pension  Fund,  and  when  required  further 
grants  are  made  from  the  ordinary  income  of 
the  Institution. 

One  need  not  be  unduly  critical  to  observe 
the  weaknesses  in  arrangements  of  this  kind  ; 
not  only  is  the  pension  provided  a  very 
modest  one,  but  it  is  not  comparable  in  any 
degree  whatever  with  the  economic  earnings 
and  subsidies  formerly  received  by  the 
employees,  and,  therefore,  on  retirement  the 
standard  of  subsistence  provided  shows  too 
steep  a  variation  between  the  old  conditions 
and  those  which  must  be  faced  by  the  worker 
who,  unfortunately,  is  required  to  retire.  It 
is  probable  that  the  Institution  has  not  means 


at  its  disposal  to  do  more  than  is  already 
being  undertaken,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  Local  Authorities  will  make  it  possible 
for  much  more  adequate  arrangements  to 
be  made  on  behalf  of  aged  and  infirm  blind 
workers  than  are  practicable  under  the 
skeleton  Scheme  which  we  have  here  outlined. 

The  National  Institute. 

It  will  probably  be  of  interest  to  our 
readers  to  learn  in  more  detailed  form  than 
has  previously  appeared,  the  character  of  the 
provisions  that  are  in  operation  at  the 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind.  They 
differ  fundamentally  from  most  other  ar- 
rangements that  are  in  existence,  and  are 
considered  generally  to  be  a  laudable  attempt 
adequately  to  meet  a  very  difficult  and 
complicated  problem. 

As  we  proceed  it  will  be  observed  that  the 
weakness  of  this  Scheme,  too,  is  in  its  appli- 
cation to  lower-paid  workers,  but  the  con- 
ditions are  mitigated  by  the  fact  that  its 
provisions  are  independent  of  the  Blind 
Persons  Pension  and  the  Contributory  Pen- 
sion, to  which  most  of  the  lower-paid  workers 
are,  or  will  be,  entitled. 

The  Council  of  the  Institute  considered 
many  Schemes  before  finally  approving  one 
that  would  meet  its  particular  needs.  This 
Scheme  came  into  operation  on  November 
1st,  1930,  and  provided  for  the  bestowal  of  a 
pension  as  follows  :  on  attaining  the  age  of 
65  each  member  is  entitled  to  retire  on  an 
annual  pension,  payable  in  monthly  instal- 
ments, equivalent  to  one-fiftieth  of  that 
member's  average  annual  salary  multiplied 
by  the  number  of  years  of  service  with  the 
Institute,  such  service  to  count  as  from  No- 
vember 1st,  1930.  Notwithstanding  the 
above,  no  employee  who  entered  the  service 
of  the  Institute  prior  to  November  1st,  1930, 
would  retire  on  a  pension  of  less  than  one- 
third  of  the  annual  salary  he  received  at 
that  time,  with  additional  pension  if  increased 
premiums  are  paid  by  reason  of  increased 
salary.  Pensions  are  payable  monthly,  com- 
mencing on  the  first  of  the  month  next 
following  the  attainment  of  retirement  age. 
The  Scheme  is  available  to  all  members  of 
the  staff  in  receipt  of  a  salary  of  £75  per 
annum  or  over,  with  the  exception  of  those 
members  who  are  in  unestablished  posts, 
e.g.,  domestic  servants  and  gardeners.  The 
Scheme  was  made  optional  to  all  employees 
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who  were  then  members  of  the  staff,  but  it  is 
a  condition  of  employment  for  all  who  joined 
the  service  of  the  Institute  after  November 
ist,  1930. 

Contributions. 

Every  employee  contributes  towards  the 
cost  of  the  Pension  Scheme  an  amount 
equivalent  to  5  per  cent,  of  his  salary,  the 
premium  being  deducted  from  the  salary 
each  pay  day. 

Examples  of  Pensions  Payable. 

1.  Assuming  that  an  employee  entered 
the  Scheme  at  the  age  of  20  with  a  salary  of 
£100  per  annum  ;  at  30  he  is  increased  to 
£200  ;  at  40  to  £300 ;  at  50  to  £400,  at  which 
salary  he  remains  until  his  retirement,  the 
pension  payable  is  calculated  as  follows  : — 

Amount  of 
Pension  Earned. 


10  years  at  ^100  per  annum     .  . 

20 

10  years  at  £'200  per  annum 

40 

10  years  at  ^300  per  annum 

60 

15  years  at  ^400  per  annum     .  . 

120 

Total  Pension  from  age  65    .  .  £240 

2.  Assuming  that  an  employee  enters  the 
Scheme  at  the  age  of  35  with  a  salary  of 
£400  per  annum  ;  at  the  age  of  50  he  is 
increased  to  £500,  at  which  salary  he  remains 
until  his  retirement,  the  pension  payable  is 
calculated  as  follows  : — 

Amount  of 
Pension  Earned. 

£ 

15  years  at  ^400  per  annum     .  .  120 

15  years  at  £500  per  annum     .  .  150 


Total  Pension  from  age  65 


£270 


3.  Assuming  that  an  employee  enters  the 
Scheme  at  the  age  of  20  with  a  salary  of 
£1.  10s.  per  week  (£78  per  annum)  ;  at  25 
he  is  increased  to  £1.  15s.  per  week  (£91 
per  annum)  ;  at  35  to  £2  per  week  (£104 
per  annum)  ;  at  40  to  £2.  5s.  per  week  (£117 
per  annum)  ;  at  45  to  £2.  10s.  per  week  (£130 
per  annum),  at  which  salary  he  remains 
until  his  retirement,  the  pension  payable 
is  calculated  as  follows  : — 


Amount  of 

Pension  Earned. 

£   s. 

5  years  at  ^78  per  annum 

7  16 

10  years  at  ^91  per  annum 

18    4 

5  years  at  ^104  per  annum 

10     8 

5  years  at  ^117  per  annum 

11   14 

20  years  at  ^130  per  annum     . 

52     0 

Total  Pension  from  age  65    . .     ^100     2 

per  annum. 
(Or  £1.  1 8s.  6d.  per  week,  payable  monthly.) 


Alternative  Forms  of  Pension. 

Instead  of  taking  his  individual  pension  as 
provided  for  under  the  Scheme,  the  employee 
may,  if  he  desires,  take  a  slightly  reduced 
pension  under  several  different  options. 
Three  examples  are  as  follows  :  — 

(a)  In  the  form  of  a  joint  pension  payable 
throughout  the  lifetime  of  himself  and  his 
wife,  whoever  may  live  the  longer. 

(b)  In  the  form  of  a  pension  which  reduces 
by  one-third  at  the  first  death. 

(c)  In  the  form  of  a  pension  which  reduces 
by  one-third  in  the  event  of  the  wife's  death, 
and  by  two-thirds  if  he  should  die  prior  to 
his  wife. 

Earlier  or  Later  Retirements. 

The  Scheme  provides  for  the  possibility 
of  an  employee  retiring  either  before  or  after 
the  age  of  65  and  taking  the  pension,  the 
amount  of  which  would  vary  according  to 
the  age  of  retirement,  such  retirement,  of 
course,  being  with  the  consent  of  the  em- 
ployer. 

Medical  Examination. 

No  medical  examination   or  evidence   of 
health  is  required. 
Death  Benefits. 

In  the  event  of  the  death  of  an  employee 
before  attaining  the  age  of  65,  the  whole  of 
his  contributions,  with  3  per  cent,  compound 
interest,  together  with  those  paid  on  his 
behalf  by  the  Institute,  with  3  per  cent, 
compound  interest,  will  be  payable  to  the 
employee's  dependants  or  nominee. 

Withdrawal. 

Upon  withdrawal  from  the  Scheme  by 
leaving  the  staff  before  pension  age,  the 
employee  will  be  entitled  to  a  return  of  all 
contributions  with  3  per  cent,  compound 
interest,  and,  normally,  if  the  employee 
retires  with  the  consent  of  the  Institute 
before  pensionable  age,  the  Institute's  con- 
tributions, plus  3  per  cent,  compound 
interest,  will  be  paid  to  him  as  well.  At 
the  time  the  National  Institute  was  con- 
sidering this  Scheme  it  had  on  its  staff 
very  many  members  who  had  given  many 
years'  service,  and  it  was  realised  that 
before  the  pensionable  age  of  65  was  reached 
the  number  of  annual  premiums  paid  would 
not  be  sufficient  to  provide  an  adequate 
pension.  A  separate  and  supplementary 
scheme  was,  therefore,  entered  into  which 
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provided  that  no  member  of  the  staff  at 
that  date  should  retire  with  a  pension  of  less 
than  one-third  of  his  salary.  To  make  this 
provision  the  Institute  paid  the  whole  of 
the  premium,  and  it  may  be  mentioned  that 
at  the  time  there  were  no  less  than  seven 
members  of  the  staff  who  had  attained  the 
age  of  65,  and  were  able  to  retire  on  a  pension 
equivalent  to  one-third  of  the  salary  they 
were  earning  without  having  had  to  pay 
one  penny  towards  such  a  pension.  A 
special  arrangement  was  entered  into  with 
the  insurance  company  whereby  this  heavy 
premium  was  spread  over  a  period  of  20 
years  at  4  J  per  cent,  interest,  and  is  payable 
quarterly  with  the  ordinary  premium.  The 
Scheme  is  arranged  in  conjunction  with  the 
Sun  Life  Assurance  Company  of  Canadal 
to  whom  the  premiums  are  paid  quartery, 
in  advance,  the  Institute  recovering  its 
5  per  cent,  payable  by  the  staff  by  deduction 
from  salaries.  The  Institute's  proportion  of 
premium  is  not  on  any  fixed  basis,  but  is  the 
difference  between  the  employee's  5  per 
cent,  and  the  actual  amount  required  to 
provide  the  annuity  for  that  year.  This 
means  that  during  the  early  years  of  a  young 
employee  the  Institute  is  not  called  upon 
to  pay  premium,  but  as  years  go  on  it  is 
required  to  make  up  any  difference  in  the 
cost  of  the  annuity,  so  that  in  the  later 
years'  service  the  premium  paid  by  the 
Institute  reaches  as  much  as,  in  the  case  of 
a  male,  14  per  cent.,  and,  in  the  case  of  a 
female,  16  per  cent,  of  the  employee's  salary. 

We  have  thought  it  necessary  to  give  this 
Scheme  in  detailed  form  because  it  differs 
so  vitally  from  any  other  of  which  we  have 
knowledge  that  is  being  operated  under  a 
scheme  of  blind  welfare.  The  arrangement 
is  satisfactory,  because  not  only  is  there  a 
reasonable  amount  of  pension  provided,  but 
every  employee  knows  what  he  is  entitled  to 
receive  when  his  service  is  completed,  and 
can  make  such  arrangements  as  his  circum- 
stances may  permit  to  increase  that  pension 
by  other  means. 

We  trust  that  these  articles  will  have  been 
useful  to  our  readers  in  that  they  have  given 
a  brief  survey  of  conditions  existing  in  many 
parts  of  the  country,  and  that  they  may  be 
of  some  service  in  leading  those  organisations 
that  have  not  hitherto  made  provision  for 
their  employees  seriously  to  consider  the 
necessity  of  so  doing. 


CORRESPONDENCE 

1  0  the  Editor. 

One  and  One  Make  Two  ? 

Sir, — -The  Lords,  the  Commons,  and  other 
Legislators,  Social  Workers,  Doctors,  In- 
ventors, Tub-thumpers  and  others  are  con- 
stantly trying  to  find  remedies  for  evils,  real 
or  imaginary. 

Our  "  Governors  and  Rulers,"  to  use  the 
words  of  the  Prayer  Book,  have  done  much 
to  improve  the  lot  of  the  blind  in  this  country 
during  the  last  two  decades,  and  they  con- 
stantly seek  to  do  more. 

The  cry  constantly  goes  out,  "  Amalga- 
mate, ye  of  little  strength,  amalgamate." 

Amalgamations  may  do  good,  but  may  do 
harm  ;  it  depends  entirely  on  circumstances. 

If  two  institutions  that  are  dependent 
mainly  on  big  contracts  and  the  goodwill  of 
local  authorities  decide  to  amalgamate,  they 
will  probably  reduce  their  expenditure  with- 
out diminishing  their  income.  Or  if  two 
institutions  have  such  a  small  staff  that  if 
an  individual  becomes  ill  or  takes  a  holiday 
the  whole  work  becomes  disorganised,  amal- 
gamation should  obviously  increase  the 
efficiency  of  those  two  institutions. 

Again,  if  two  institutions  are  constantly 
in  correspondence  with  each  other  and  there 
is  often  doubt  as  to  which  of  the  two 
institutions  should  be  responsible  for  a 
particular  job,  amalgamation  will  probably 
save  both  time  and  money  and  will  make  the 
work  run  more  smoothly. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  an  institution  sup- 
ported very  largely  by  the  personal  influence 
of  its  committee  and  friends  amalgamates 
with  another  institution,  especially  if  it  be  a 
larger  one,  there  is  a  great  risk  of  its  losing 
its  individuality  and  with  it  many  of  its 
friends  and  supporters.  What  is  saved  in 
expenditure,  if  anything,  is  more  than  lost 
in  such  resulting  loss  of  income. 

The  late  Sir  Arthur  Pearson  used  to  say  : 
'  Too  much  overlapping  is  better  than  too 
much  underlapping."  There  is  no  doubt 
that  both  in  begging  for  money  or  trying  to 
sell  one's  goods,  Smith's  line  of  approach 
may  appeal  to  one  person,  whilst  Brown's 
appeals  to  another. 

Mrs.  Snooks  will  not  support  Smith's 
showrooms  because  "  too  much  money  is 
wasted  on  paint  and  polish." 
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Mrs.  de  Vere  Robinson  will  not  enter 
Brown's  showrooms  because  "  they  look  too 
dilapidated ;    their  work  cannot  be  good." 

My  experience,  extending  over  a  period  of 
about  30  years,  has  been  chiefly  with  insti- 
tutions dependent  very  largely  on  the  good- 
will and  interest  of  friends,  in  many  cases 
extending  over  two  or  three  generations. 
In  one  family  I  know,  about  26  members 
of  the  family  and  its  connections  are  sup- 
porters or  customers  in  addition  to  many 
friends  of  the  26. 

Last  year  friends  in  Gloucestershire, 
Hampshire,  Berkshire,  Sussex,  Leicester- 
shire and  Northamptonshire  lent  their  houses 
and  invited  their  friends  to  exhibitions  and 
sales  of  the  work  made  by  their  blind  weavers 
and  knitters,  and  in  every  case  new  friends 
and  customers  were  secured,  many  of  whom 
will  no  doubt  send  orders  for  many  years 
to  come.  Certain  misguided  folk  will  be 
indignant  at  what  they  will  consider  poach- 
ing in  their  territory  ;  but  if  every  day,  for 
breakfast,  people  throughout  the  country 
receive  invitations  to  buy  Marshall  and 
Snelgrove's  "  creations, "  Reville's  "  en- 
chanting models,"  etc.,  why  should  the 
fashionable  models  made  by  an  up-to-date 
institution  for  the  blind  not  be  shown  also  ? 
It  can  supply  just  as  good  articles  in  its 
particular  lines.  If  the  local  institution 
for  the  blind  chooses  to  buy  the  models 
and  copy  them,  or  go  one  better,  by  all 
means  let  it  do  so.  Healthy  competition 
is  good. 

In  the  last  30  years  my  fellow-workers 
and  I  have  often  had  to  make  quick  decisions 
of  vital  importance  to  the  welfare  of  the 
institution ;  but  if,  owing  to  an  amalgama- 
tion, these  had  had  to  be  reached  by  a  central 
council  with  a  delay  of  weeks  or  maybe 
months,  the  opportunity  would  have  gone 
for  ever,  and  the  work  suffered  in  conse- 
quence. 

Many  of  us  know  what  we  owe  to  a  good 
and  loyal  staff,  many  of  whom  never  spare 
themselves  in  the  interests  of  the  institution 
and  its  blind  for  whom  it  works.  Enthu- 
siasm is  bound  to  wane  when  the  staff 
becomes  one  of  a  large  group  unknown  to 
their  employers  and  to  each  other. 

There  is  an  old  saying,  "  Marry  in  haste, 
repent  at  leisure."  That  is  one  form  of 
amalgamation.  Others  should  also  look 
before  they  leap. 


I  am  not  writing  against  marriage  or 
other  amalgamations,  merely  against  un- 
wise ones. 

Finally,  may  I  quote  Mussolini  ? 
"  All  systems  of  association  that  take  no 
account  of  personal  initiative  or  individual 
impulse  are  doomed  to  failure." 
Yours,  etc., 
The     Representative     of    Two 
Institutions  that  Became  One. 

To  the  Editor. 
Sunshine  Homes. 

Sir, — On  reading  the  opening  sentences 
of  your  second  leaderette  in  the  last  number 
I  felt  a  little  perturbed  and  wondered 
whether  I  had  committed  some  indiscretion. 
And  as  I  read  my  wonder  grew,  for  I  could 
not  for  the  life  of  me  see  that  the  opinion 
I  had  expressed  was  in  any  way  extraor- 
dinary. I  agree  with  you  that  the  residential 
schools,  prior  to  1917,  failed  in  their  duty 
with  regard  to  pre-school  children.  I  thought 
so  then,  and  frequently  said  so.  In  extenua- 
tion, it  must  be  remembered  that  nursery 
schools,  whether  for  the  blind  or  seeing  child, 
was  then  a  new  idea.  The  school  with 
which  I  was  so  long  connected  was  an  excep- 
tion. Long  before  my  time  there  children 
of  very  tender  years  had  always  been 
admitted  if  it  was  necessary  for  their  well- 
being.  I  found  that  custom  established, 
extended  it  somewhat,  and  when  I  left 
there  was  a  nursery  school  of  seven  children 
all  under  school  age.  From  time  to  time  we 
accepted  children  before  they  could  walk 
or  talk.  I  found  the  presence  of  these 
little  children  very  wholesome.  It  was  not 
only  good  for  them,  but  was  also  good  for 
the  older  children.  I  thought  at  the  time 
that  this  was  the  better  way  ;  I  still  think 
so  and  thinking  so  shall  continue  to  say  so. 

I  suppose  it  was  the  proximity  of  the 
festive  season  that  was  responsible  for  your 
amusing  statement  that  one  blind  baby  in 
a  school  would  require  the  addition  of  "  one 
specially  experienced  matron  and  one  spe- 
cially experienced  kindergarten  teacher." 
Why  did  you  not  go  further  and  add  to  the 
list  "  one  additional  medical  officer,  one 
specially  trained  ophthalmic  surgeon,  an 
additional  dentist,  and,  of  course,  a  specially 
trained  cook  "  ? 

You  invite  me  to  visit  a  Sunshine  Home. 
I  hope  to  do  so,  and  am  quite  sure  I  shall 
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be  charmed  by  all  I  see.  May  I  invite  you 
to  descend  from  the  high  peak  of  the  edi- 
torial chair  and  visit  some  of  the  residential 
schools  which  you  seem  to  think  are  in  the 
shade  ?  Go,  say,  to  Benwell  Dene,  New- 
castle, or  to  Sheffield,  or  Wavertree,  to 
Harborne  or  Westbury-on-Trym,  all  in 
industrial  areas,  and  I  think  you  will  find 
them  in  salubrious  surroundings,  with  very 
little  of  the  shade  you  write  about  and  a 
great  deal  of  sunshine. 

Yours,  etc., 

W.  M.  Stone. 
Church  End, 

London,  N.3. 
To  the  Editor. 
To  Cut  or  Not  to  Cut. 

Sir, — My  opposition  to  any  form  of  cutting 
is  most  emphatic,  and  I  associate  myself 
with  all  that  has  been  said  on  this  retrograde 
proposal  in  the  letters  you  have  published. 
I  am  now  reading  "  Macaulay's  History," 
58  volumes,  and  have  already  read  "  Froude's 
History,"  100  volumes,  "  Reign  of  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella,"  20,  "  The  Conquest  of  Peru," 
17,  "  Stonewall  Jackson,"  17,  "  Gibbon,"  39, 
"Outline  of  History,"  12,  and  "  The  Life 
of  Napoleon,"  12. 

Yours,  etc., 

Ernest  A.  H.  Eaton. 
Watford. 

To  the  Editor. 

Co-Ordination  of  National  Work  for  the 
Blind. 

Sir, — In  the  article  on  "  Co-ordination 
of  National  Work  for  the  Blind  "  which 
appeared  in  the  December  issue  of  The  New 
Beacon  (pp.  313-315)  the  following  state- 
ment, which,  failing  some  explanation,  may- 
be liable  to  cause  misapprehension  in  the 
minds  of  those  who  were  not  present  at 
the  meeting  of  the  Union  on  November  23rd, 
occurs  in  the  penultimate  paragraph  on 
page  315  :— 

"  As  reported  elsewhere  in  this  issue  of  The  New 
Beacon,  diverse  views  were  expressed  by  the  Associa- 
tions, and  the  Council  of  the  Union  had  before  it  at  its 
meeting  on  November  23rd  not  the  recommendations 
made  by  the  Joint  Committee,  but  other  recommenda- 
tions put  forward  by  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Union." 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  recommendations 
of  the  Joint  Committee,  together  with  a 
Report  on  the  whole  position  in  regard  to 
Co-ordination,  were  circulated,  at  the  direc- 
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tion  of  the  Executive  Committee,  to  the 
Councils  of  the  six  Counties  Associations 
comprising  the  Union,  with  the  request  that 
they  should  be  given  their  careful  con- 
sideration. Accordingly,  each  Counties  As- 
sociation submitted  their  resolutions  to  the 
Executive  Committee  which  met  on  Novem- 
ber 22nd,  all  of  which  were  reported  to,  and 
circulated  at,  the  general  meeting  of  the 
Union  the  following  day. 

In  my  introduction  of  the  matter  at  the 
general  meeting  I  read  the  recommendations 
of  the  Joint  Committee  (followed  by  the 
resolutions  of  the  Counties  Associations), 
supporting  the  former  with  the  arguments 
which  had  carried  most  weight  with  the 
Joint  Committee  in  the  formulation  of 
their  recommendations. 

The  resolutions  finally  put  to,  and  carried 
by,  the  Council  were  as  follows  :— 

(1)  That  this  meeting  is  in  favour  of  further  steps 
being  taken  towards  closer  co-operation  among  national 
and  regional  bodies,  but  cannot  agree  to  the  proposals 
of  the  Joint  Committee. 

(2)  That  the  Committee  of  the  Union  be  instructed 
to  call  a  Conference  of  national  bodies,  including  the 
Union  of  Counties  Associations,  the  College  cf  Teachers 
of  the  Blind,  the  Association  of  Workshops  for  the 
Blind,  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  and  the 
National  Library  for  the  Blind,  each  body  to  be  repre- 
sented by  three  members  to  consider  the  whole  question 
of  greater  union  and  co-ordination,  and  to  report  to 
their  constituent  bodies. 

Yours,  etc., 

P.  M.  Evans, 

Chairman. 
Union  of  Counties  Associations 
for  the  Blind. 
06,  Victoria  Street, 
London,  S.W.I. 

[The  authority  for  the  statement  made  in 
our  article  referred  to  by  Dr.  Evans  is  the 
report  of  the  meeting  furnished  us  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Union.  The  phrase 
"  business  before  the  meeting  "  is,  we  believe, 
usually  understood  as  business  on  which  a 
meeting  is  asked  to  vote,  and  in  that  ordinary 
meaning,  the  statement  made  by  us  was 
strictly  accurate.  But  we  are  glad  to  have 
Dr.  Evans'  amplification  of  the  story.- — Ed.] 

To  the  Editor. 

A  New  Braille  Magazine. 

Sir, — We  desire  to  thank  all  those  who 
sent  in  letters  concerning  the  publication  of 
a  new  Braille  magazine,  and  to  announce 
that  the  prize  for  the  best  letter  has  been 
awarded  to  Mr.  Arthur  Copland,  25,  Glen- 
dore  Street,  Glasgow. 
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The  Pioneer  will  be  published  quarterly, 
will  include  reviews  of  books  and  magazines, 
articles,  stories,  hints  to  writers,  and  compe- 
titions, the  cost  being  o,d.  per  copy,  3s.  per 
annum. 

Yours,  etc., 

May  Grant. 
The  Dalvey  Correspondence  College 
for  the  Blind,  Ad  vie,  Morayshire. 

ACHIEVEMENTS 
OF  THE  BLIND 

A  Blind  Huntsman  and  Farmer. — Partly 
through  war  injuries  and  partly  through  an 
accident  in  a  point-to-point  race.  Mr.  Lance  H. 
Barker,  Junr.,  of  Coatham  Farm,  Redcar,  lost 
his  sight  seven  years  ago,  but  he  still  delights 
to  ride  to  hounds  and  is  a  highly  competent 
judge  of  livestock.  When  he  goes  hunting  his 
mount  is  attached  by  a  lead  to  the  horse  his 
brother  rides,  and  thus  he  has  a  guide.  He  helps 
in  the  management  of  his  father's  farm  and 
associated  businesses  ;  recently,  for  instance, 
the  installation  of  electricity  in  the  farm  build- 
ings was  carried  out  under  his  directions. 

Hearing  Horses  Win. — Mr.  Edgar  Cox,  a 
blind  racehorse  trainer  and  a  well-known  figure 
of  the  Barbados  turf,  has  owned  a  racing  stable 
for  the  greater  part  of  his  life.  He  has  learnt  how 
to  train  horses  by  sound,  and,  it  is  said,  can 
distinguish  the  hoof-beats  of  any  horse  after 
hearing  them  once.  At  a  recent  meeting  in 
Barbados  five  of  his  horses  were  winners. 

A  Fine  Gardening  Success. — Mr.  Stanley  G. 
Prince,  A.C. P.,  M.R.S.T..  Headmaster.  West  of 
England  Institution  for  the  Blind,  Exeter,  has 
been  awarded  a  Silver  Gilt  Medal  by  Messrs.  Ryder 
and  Son  (Seedsmen,  St.  Albans),  for  the  success 
in  school  gardening  of  a  class  of  a  dozen  partially 
sighted  boys.  Medals  were  given  for  meritorious 
performance  in  any  branch  of  gardening,  and 
Messrs.  Ryder  state  that  "  this  competition 
created  world-wide  interest  and  the  standard 
reached  was  so  high  that  the  judges  had  con- 
siderable difficulty  in  arriving  at  a  decision." 

The  School  Garden  was  started  two  years  ago, 
when  a  large  patch  of  derelict  ground  was  broken 
up  by  the  boys  and  worked  into  a  fit  state  of 
cultivation.  Great  local  interest  was  shown  in 
the  remarkable  crop  of  late  potatoes,  six  speci- 
mens of  which  weighed  exactly  twelve  pounds. 

Typical  of  the  Prince. — Last  month,  listeners 
heard  a  band  of  St.  Dunstan's  men  in  the  turn 
"  In  Town  To-night."  They  played  from 
memory  tunes  they  have  learned  by  ear.  They 
were  coached  by  Henry  Hall,  and  a  newspaper 
correspondent  present  at  the  rehearsal  says  that 


"  it  was  uncanny  to  sit  in  the  studio  and  see 
Henry  Hall  unconsciously  conducting,  coaxing, 
encouraging,  regulating  tempo  for  a  band  that 
was  oblivious  of  him.  He  knew  that  they  were 
blind,  but  habit  was  too  strong  for  him."  They 
were  introduced  by  Captain  Ian  Eraser,  M.P., 
who,  referring  to  their  performance  before  the 
Prince  of  Wales  earlier  in  the  week,  said  :  "It 
was  a  red  letter  day  for  them.  It  was  typical 
of  the  Prince  to  remember  his  ex-service 
comrades." 

Shaw  Played  at  Worcester. — The  Worcester 
College  for  the  Blind  Dramatic  Society  delighted 
a  large  audience  at  the  College  last  month  with 
a  splendid  presentation  of  Bernard  Shaw's 
"  Androcles  and  the  Lion."  According  to 
The  Malvern  News,  the  result  was  a  triumph  for 
the  producer,  Mr.  G  Douglas  Brown,  in  parti- 
cular, and  for  the  College  in  general.  The 
production  was  not  merely  convincing  ;  it  was 
remarkable. 

Birmingham  Music  Examination  Successes. — 
At  the  Associated  Board  Examination  held  at 
the  Birmingham  centre  last  November,  the 
following  awards  were  obtained  by  students 
of  the  Birmingham  Royal  Institution  for  the 
Blind.  (P.— Pass  ;  H.M.—  Honourable  Men- 
tion ;  D. — Distinction)  : — 
Grade  i  (Primary)  :  Peggv  Amies  (H.M.). 

Iris  Betts  (H.M.). 

Ivv  Dumbleton  (P.). 

Rose  Edwin  (H.M.). 

Nancy  Hancock  (H.M.). 

Annie  Mills  (H.M.). 

John  Stein  (P.). 

Rose  Sunter  (H.M.). 
Grade  2  (Elementary)  :      Frederick  Danter  (P.). 

Emily  Hicks  (H.M.). 

Peter  Jarris  (H.M.). 

Marion  Smith  (D.). 

George  Watkinson  (H.M.). 
Grade  3  (Transitional) :      Edwin  Franklin  (P.). 

Arnold  Macfarlan  (P.). 

Barbara  Watson  (P.). 
Grade  4  (Lower)  :  Avis  Dutton  (H.M.). 

Francis  Gough  (P.). 
Grade  5  (Higher)  :  Ruth  Darby  (H.M.). 

Irene  Gittins  (H.M.). 

John  Perks  (P.). 

Florence  Warren  (P.). 
Grade  6  (Intermediate)  :  Bessie  Jones  (P.). 

Elsie  Roberts  (Organ)  (H.M.). 

Eric  Share  (H.M.). 
Grade  7  (Advanced)  :         Phyllis  Robinson  (H.M.). 

Swiss  Cottage  Tuning  Certificates. — Thomas 
Berris  and  Cyril  Black  obtained  their  tuning 
certificates  in  December — Berris  with  honours. 

Organist  for  Fifty  Years. — Mr.  Ernest  Johns, 
who  is  blind,  ceased  to  be  organist  of  St.  Mark's 
Church,  Torquay,  this  Christmas,  and  has 
completed  50  years  as  an  organist  in  the 
borough,  42  of  which  have  been  spent  in  his 
present    position. 

Before  going  to  St.  Mark's,  Mr.  Johns  was 
for  eight  years  deputy-organist  of  St.  John's, 
Torquay. 
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REVLEWS 
REPORTS 


Home. 

Indigent  Blind  Visiting  Society,  London. 

The  98th  Annual  Report,  for  1932-33, 
records  that  in  addition  to  the  Middleton 
Home  at  Maldon,  the  Society  has  purchased 
a  house  in  Amherst  Road,  Hackney,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  blind.  The  South  London 
Association  for  Assisting  the  Blind  was,  at 
the  time  of  the  publication  of  the  Report, 
in  process  of  amalgamating  with  the  Indigent 
Blind  Visiting  Society,  and  we  understand 
that  this  fusion  has  now  taken  place,  and 
should  be  to  the  benefit  of  both  bodies.  The 
Society  now  has  meetings  at  ten  centres, 
including  a  new  one  at  Poplar,  and  the  blind 
men  and  women  who  attend  them  continue 
very  appreciative  of  the  opportunities  they 
offer  for  social  intercourse. 

North  London  Homes  for  the  Blind. 

The  53rd  Annual  Report,  for  1932-33,  was 
published  before  the  Homes  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  lose,  by  death,  the  Rev.  Ernest 
Debnam,  the  Superintendent  Secretary,  who 
had  for  many  years  given  himself  whole- 
heartedly to  the  work.  During  the  year 
much  has  been  done  to  increase  the  comfort 
of  the  residents,  the  sitting-rooms  having 
been  refurnished,  an  up-to-date  central- 
heating  system  installed  in  the  Hall,  the 
organ  overhauled  and  reconditioned,  and 
extensive  alterations  carried  out  in  the  gar- 
dens. A  new  radio-gramophone  gives  great 
pleasure.  Perhaps  one  of  the  most  delightful 
things  in  the  Report  is  the  letter  written  by 
Lady  Cynthia  Colville  at  the  Queen's  request 
to  one  of  the  residents  who  obtained  per- 
mission to  present  a  doll,  dressed  by  herself, 
to  Her  Majesty.  She  writes  :  "It  is  most 
beautifully  dressed,  and  it  is  quite  impossible 
to  realise  how  anyone  totally  blind  could 
possibly  have  made  such  lovely  clothes — 
all  as  evenly  knitted  as  possible — with 
intricate  patterns,  and  never  a  mistake. 
The  Queen  greatly  admires  the  skill  and 
perseverance  which  have  gone  to  produce  this 
wonderful  result." 


Manchester  and  Salford  Blind  Aid  Society. 

The  33rd  Report,  for  1932-33,  states  that 
it  has  "  no  outstanding  event  to  record," 
but  a  glance  at  the  list  of  the  Society's 
activities  suggests  that  even  if  there  has  been 
no  outstanding  event,  much  hard  work  must 
have  been  done.  For  the  Blind  Aid  Society 
is  responsible  for  four  Homes  where  blind 
men  and  women  are  accommodated  per- 
manently, a  Holiday  Home  at  Southport, 
a  Sick  and  Benefit  Club,  a  play-centre  for 
blind  children,  a  Glee  Society,  a  Clothing 
Club,  lectures,  concerts,  and  social  gatherings, 
as  well  as  the  visiting  of  over  1,100  blind  men 
and  women  in  their  own  homes  and  in 
institutions  by  the  Home  Teaching  staff. 
It  is  interesting  to  read  that  a  Home  Teacher 
takes  a  party  of  from  15  to  20  blind  people 
weekly  to  the  Rusholme  Repertory  Theatre, 
where  they  are  admitted  free  of  charge. 

Royal  Midland  Institution,  Nottingham. 

The  89th  Report  for  1932-33,  states  that 
there  were  150  pupils  and  workers  on  the 
Roll  in  March,  1933,  and  24  completed  their 
training  in  the  course  of  the  year  ;  the 
Report  states  very  truly  that  the  question 
of  suitable  employment  is  "  still  regarded  as 
the  crux  of  the  problem  in  schemes  for  the 
welfare  of  the  blind."  The  Institution  is 
responsible  for  the  Home  teaching  service 
in  the  area,  and  provides  fourteen  Social 
Centres  for  the  unemployable  blind  ;  fort- 
nightly meetings  are  held  and  in  the  summer 
invitations  to  tea  in  the  gardens  of  houses 
around  have  been  greatly  appreciated  in 
place  of  the  usual  meetings. 

City    of   Sheffield:   Welfare    of    the    Blind 
Department. 

The  Report  for  1932-33  deals  with  773 
blind  persons  of  all  ages  who  are  cared  for 
by  the  department,  either  in  school,  training 
centre,  workshop,  or  as  unemployables,  in 
their  own  homes  or  in  institutions.  In  the 
workshops  it  is  encouraging  to  know  that 
in  the  brush  department  it  has  been  possible 
to  provide  full  time  employment,  and  work 
in  the  basket  department  has  also  improved, 
though  not  to  the  same  extent.  The  mat- 
making  industry  continues  to  feel  the  pres- 
sure of  foreign  competition,  and  the  men 
have  not  been  able  to  work  one  week  in  three. 
It  is  interesting  to  read  that  the  provision 
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of  embossed  literature  for  the  blind  was 
greatly  increased  during  the  year,  an  increase 
largely  attributable  to  the  teaching  of 
Braille  and  Moon  by  the  Home  Visitors. 

Sheffield  and  District  Voluntary  Committee. 

The  Report  for  the  year  ending  March, 
I933»  records  the  improvement  in  the 
proceeds  of  the  joint  collecting  agreement 
with  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
showing  that  the  income  from  this  source 
during  the  year  has  been  £1,215,  as  compared 
with  £605  shown  in  last  year's  report  as  the 
proceeds  of  nine  months'  collecting.  As  a 
result,  the  year  which  opened  with  a  debit 
balance  of  £234,  closed  with  a  balance  in 
hand  of  over  £266,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
more  had  been  expended  during  the  year. 
The  Sharrow  Grange  Choral  Society  records 
a  very  successful  year,  which  included  the 
giving  of  a  broadcast  at  a  Sunday  afternoon 
concert.  A  newly  formed  dramatic  society, 
all  of  whose  members  are  blind,  handicraft 
classes  for  the  blind  in  Sheffield,  Rotherham, 
and  the  West  Riding,  and  a  bulb  competition, 
are  all  evidence  of  the  activity  of  the  Com- 
mittee in  the  interests  of  the  blind. 

Yorkshire  School  for  the  Blind. 

With  the  88th  Report  of  the  Yorkshire 
School  for  the  Blind  there  has  also  been 
issued  a  Souvenir  Handbook,  commemorat- 
ing the  centenary  of  the  School,  which  was 
founded  in  November,  1833,  and  named  in 
honour  of  William  Wilberforce.  The  Sou- 
venir opens  with  an  account  of  the  King's 
Manor,  York,  that  historical  mansion  in 
which  the  School  is  housed,  which  originally 
was  part  of  the  monastic  buildings  of  St. 
Mary's  Abbey,  and  became  the  Court  of 
the  King's  Council  in  the  North  in  1538. 
Since  then  it  has  passed  through  many 
changes,  as  the  home  of  the  Earl  of  Strafford, 
then  the  residence  of  the  first  Governor  of 
York,  later  the  York  Mint,  and,  finally, 
before  the  School  for  the  Blind  was  opened, 
a  "  ladies'  boarding  school."  From  its  in- 
ception the  School  for  the  Blind  has  provided 
elementary  education,  training  and  employ- 
ment, caring  for  80  pupils  between  the  ages 
of  five  and  16,  for  boys  and  girls  who  are 
trained  as  basket-makers,  brush-makers, 
mat-makers  and  knitters,  and  for  men  who 
are  employed  in  its  workshops.  The  York- 
shire   School    is    also    responsible    for    the 


registration  and  general  welfare  of  the 
blind,  not  only  within  the  city  of  York, 
but  in  north-east  Yorkshire.  The  Souvenir 
gains  added  interest  by  its  photographs  of 
the  beautiful  King's  Manor  buildings,  and 
pictures  of  the  blind  in  school  and  workshop, 
two  of  the  most  attractive  showing  the  boys 
and  girls  at  drill  in  the  playground,  and  a 
class  of  kindergarten  babies  at  lessons  under 
the  trees. 

Pearson's  Fresh  Air  Fund. 

The  children's  letters  and  essays,  quoted 
in  the  42nd  Annual  Report  for  1933,  are 
one  of  the  most  attractive  and  telling 
features  of  the  Report.  "  I'm  going  back  as 
fat  as  a  plumb  "  writes  one  little  girl,  and 
"  The  moors  are  very  high  and  on  the  tops 
it  is  thought  to  be  equal  to  sea  air  "  is  the 
comment  of  another.  In  all,  the  Fund 
provided  a  fortnight's  holiday  for  2,676 
children,  and  109,800  were  taken  for  the 
day  to  sea  or  country  from  about  40  of  the 
largest  towns.  The  Report  is  admirably 
illustrated  and  has  an  exceedingly  attractive 
cover — over  the  figures  6,000,000,  a  cheering, 
waving  mass  of  happy  boys  and  girls,  just 
a  typical  section  of  those  entertained  by 
Pearson's  Fresh  Air  Fund,  since  it  was 
inaugurated  in  1892.  Mr.  Ernest  Kessell, 
C.B.E.,  whose  devoted  work  for  the  Fund 
is  widely  known,  is  still  with  it,  as  General 
Secretary. 

National  Institute  of  Industrial  Psychology. 

Some  interesting  experiments  in  methods 
of  advising  school  children  about  the  careers 
for  which  they  are  best  fitted  are  described 
in  the  Annual  Report  of  the  National 
Institute  of  Industrial  Psychology,  Aldwych 
House,  London. 

Teachers  in  three  Willesden  schools  have 
been  trained  by  the  Institute  in  the  technique 
of  testing  and  examining  children.  In  the 
current  session,  the  teachers  themselves  will 
conduct  these  examinations,  and  co-operate 
with  the  local  juvenile  employment  officers 
and  with  the  Institute's  vocational  guidance 
staff  in  formulating  advice  about  careers. 
In  due  course,  the  pupils  will  be  followed  up, 
and  the  value  of  the  advice  given  will  be 
assessed. 

Somewhat  similar  experiments  are  in 
progress  in  Birmingham. 

Underlying  all  these  experiments  is   the 
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National  Institute  of  Industrial  Psychology's 
scheme  for  the  vocational  guidance  of  all 
children  in  State-aided  schools.  "  Careers 
masters  and  mistresses,  trained  in  the 
Institute's  methods,  would  be  attached  to 
every  school.  They  would  perform  ordinary 
teaching  duties  and,  in  addition,  test  and 
interview  senior  pupils  and,  with  the  co- 
operation of  a  whole-time  expert  and  the 
juvenile  employment  officers,  advise  them 
about  their  future  careers.  The  Institute 
would  remain  the  authoritative  consultative 
body,  responsible  for  supervision." 

The  Braille  Chess  Association. 

The  second  Annual  Report,  for  the  year 
ended  September,  1933,  shows  that  the 
Association  now  has  31  members  ;  29  blind 
and  two  seeing,  the  latter  having  a  know- 
ledge of  BraiUe  as  an  essential  qualification 
for  membership. 

In  the  first  tournament  played  by  the 
Association,  the  winners  were  Mr.  Booth 
and  Mr.  Roberts,  who  won  the  first  and 
second  prizes  respectively. 

Both  outside  matches  played  during  the 
year  have  resulted  in  victories  for  the 
Association,  their  rivals  being  the  British 
Correspondence  Chess  Association  and  the 
Sunday  Referee  Chess  Club. 

An  interesting  account  is  given  of  one 
new  member  who  wrote  in  March,  stating 
that  he  had  no  knowledge  of  the  game,  but 
who,  after  study  of  ''  First  Lessons  in 
Braille "  (Merrick)  and  the  help  of  the 
Association  in  his  difficulties,  is  now  playing 
a  very  promising  game. 

The  production  of  a  quarterly  Braille 
Chess  magazine  of  .24  pages  is  under  con- 
sideration, but  as  the  magazine  will  require 
a  larger  circulation  than  can  be  assured 
by  the  Association,  it  would  be  necessary 
for  the  venture  to  be  supported  outside  the 
bounds  of  the  Association  itself.  The  maga- 
zine would  consist  of  sections  both  for  the 
advanced  player  and  the  novice,  general 
chess  news,  and  perhaps  problems.  Wor- 
cester College  has  agreed  to  take  30  copies 
for  two  years,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
others  may  follow  so  good  an  example. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Association,  Mr. 
Ernest  Eaton,  157,  Whippendell  Road, 
Watford,  Herts.,  will  give  information  to 
any  blind  person  interested  in  the  Associa- 
tion, and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  coming 


year  will  be  marked  by  an  increase  in  the 
membership  of  so  enterprising  a  Club,  which 
should  be  of  great  value  to  all  blind  players 
of  chess. 

The  National  Institute  for  the  Deaf. 

The  Report  for  1932-33,  devotes  consider- 
able space  to  discussion  of  the  report  on  the 
condition  of  the  deaf,  drawn  up  by  the  late 
Dr.  Eichholz,  whose  death  came  to  workers 
for  the  deaf,  as  it  did  to  workers  for  the  blind, 
as  a  personal  loss.  He  is  described  as  "  one 
of  the  most  understanding  and  faithful 
supporters  the  cause  of  the  deaf  ever  had." 
The  work  in  the  interests  of  the  blind-deaf, 
with  which  the  National  Institute  for  the 
Deaf  has  associated  itself  with  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind  and  the  Counties 
Associations,  is  also  commented  upon  in  the 
report,  and  the  hope  is  expressed  that  the 
new  regional  Committees  will  do  much  to 
meet  the  needs  of  this  doubly  handicapped 
class.  A  timely  warning  is  given  against 
the  treatment  of  deafness  by  unqualified 
persons,  and  an  illuminating  story  told  of  a 
man  with  perfect  hearing  who  allowed  him- 
self to  be  examined  by  one  of  these  self- 
styled  specialists,  who  undertook  to  cure  him 
for  £4.  4s.  Those  suffering  from  deafness 
are  urged  also  to  consult  the  Institute  before 
purchasing  aids  to  hearing.  There  are  firms 
and  dealers  who  are  perfectly  genuine,  but, 
unfortunately,  there  are  also  many  quacks, 
whose  advertisements  make  many  fair  pro- 
mises which  are  quite  incapable  of  fulfilment. 

Imperial. 

Royal  Victorian  Institute  for  the  Blind. 

In  spite  of  serious  financial  difficulties,  due 
to  the  reduction  of  Government  pension  to 
blind  workers  by  2s.  6d.  weekly  and  the 
Institute's  decision  to  make  good  this  loss 
to  most  of  its  workers,  and  losses  sustained 
by  having  to  sell  goods  at  prices  below  the 
cost  of  production,  the  Royal  Victorian 
Institute  in  its  Report  for  1933  is  able  to 
give  an  account  of  a  very  fine  year's  work 
in  the  interests  of  the  267  blind  persons  on 
its  books.  Foreign  competition  led  to  the 
closing  of  the  matting  factory,  but  the 
Institute  has  gallantly  shouldered  the  burden 
of  teaching  the  blind  workers  involved  new 
trades,  and  has  not  reduced  their  pay  mean- 
while. The  education  of  blind  children, 
training  in  trades,  provision  of  employment, 
a  music  and  piano-tuning  department,  social, 
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cricket  and  rowing  clubs,  the  provision  of 
wireless  sets,  the  encouragement  of  scouting 
and  guiding  among  the  young  blind,  the'orga- 
nisation  of  concerts  by  blind  artistes;  alLthese 
are  among  the  activities  of  the  Institute. 
Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind. 
The  fifteenth  Annual  Report  for  1932-33 
is  able  to  claim  that,  in  spite  of  continued 
financial  difficulties,  the  services  of  the 
Institute,  which  is  responsible  for  the  welfare 
of  the  blind  throughout  Canada,  have  been 
well  maintained.  There  are  now  6,715  blind 
persons  on  its  register,  and  347  directly 
cared  for  in  their  homes  by  the  blind  Home 
Teaching  staff.  Prevention  of  blindness 
remains  one  of  the  foremost  of  the  Institute's 
activities,  and  co-operation  is  maintained 
with  other  societies  in  the  United  States  and 
in  Europe  concerned  with  the  problem  of 
sight  saving  and  prevention.  An  interesting 
account  is  given  of  the  National  Library  and 
especially  of  the  way  in  which  it  has  been 
able  to  foster  the  taste  of  its  readers  by 
criticism  and  advice.  The  Canadian  Na- 
tional Institute  has  been,  as  readers  of  The 
New  Beacon  are  well  aware,  one  of  the 
pioneers  in  the  matter  of  kiosks  for  the 
blind  trader,  and  the  many  photographs  of 
street  stands  and  concession  stands  given 
in  the  Report  are  of  exceptional  interest. 

Foreign. 
New  York  Institute  for  the  Education  of  the 
Blind. 

The  Report  for  1933  is  specially  interest- 
ing, as  in  addition  to  the  usual  record  of 
school  activities,  it  deals  with  the  problem 
of  blind  education  from  the  standpoint  of 
physical  education  in  its  widest  sense.  It 
begins  by  quoting  with  approval  the  words 
of  Mr.  Jacks  in  his  inaugural  address  at  the 
opening  of  the  Summer  School  on  Physical 
Training  at  Swiss  Cottage,  and  his  claim 
that  physical  education  should  mean  the 
training  of  body,  soul,  and  mind,  and  it 
goes  on  to  show  how  a  typical  pupil  at  the 
New  York  Institute  is  transformed  from 
the  rather  timid  little  boy  who  arrives  at 
the  age  of  seven  to  the  young  man  of  nineteen 
"  advanced  in  stature  from  a  four-footer  to 
five  feet  ten,  with  a  clear  brain  controlling 
his  well-developed  body."  The  Report  is 
made  more  vivid  and  interesting  by  the 
inclusion  of  about  a  dozen  photographs, 
showing  boys  and  girls  in  the  gymnasium, 
the  playing  field,  and  on  the  racing  track. 


PERSONALIA 

Great  regret  is  felt  by  the  staff  and  pupils 
of  the  Royal  Normal  College  for  the  Blind 
at  the  removal  from  the  district  to  [Over- 
strand,  near  Cromer,  Norfolk,  of  Mr.  Herbert 
D.  Black,  M.B.E.,  after  forty  years'  con- 
nection with  the  College.  He  was  also 
intimately  connected  with  St.  Dunstan's, 
having  been  superintendent  of  the  after-care 
and  settlement  of  the  men,  and  technical 
director  for  seven  years  ;  he  was  awarded 
the  M.B.E.  for  this  valuable  service. 

Mrs.  F.  Chaplin  Hall,  Secretary  of  the 
Massage  Department  and  School  of  the  Na- 
tional Institute  for  the  Blind,  and  Lady 
Almoner  of  the  Institute's  Electrical  Clinic, 
has  this  month  completed  21  years  service 
to  blind  masseurs  and  masseuses.  Hun- 
dreds of  letters  addressed  personally  to  Mrs. 
Chaplin  Hall  from  past  massage  students 
now  practising  throughout  this  country  and 
in  many  parts  of  the  Empire  form  a  most 
convincing  testimony  as  to  the  value  of 
her  work  and  the  sincere  gratitude  which  it 
has  evoked. 

Mr.  R.  J.  Smith  has  succeeded  Mr.  A.  J. 
Wetherell,  whose  resignation  was  reported 
last  month,  as  Organising  Secretary  to  the 
Newcastle  and  Gateshead  Home  Teaching 
Society. 

Miss  Edith  Louise  Freeborn  has  been 
appointed  Matron  of  the  Manchester  Evening 
News  White  Heather  Fund  Seaside  Home 
for  Blind  Children,  at  Old  Colwyn,  North 
Wales. 

Mrs.  Isabel  W.  Kennedy,  Secretary  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Home  Teaching  Society 
and  Free  Circulating  Library  for  the  Blind, 
Philadelphia,  since  1914,  has  resigned  her 
position  on  the  advice  of  her  doctor.  For- 
tunately, this  does  not  mean  that  her  in- 
valuable services  to  the  blind  will  be  ended  ; 
Mrs.  Kennedy  intends  to  devote  her  time  to 
the  Blind  Relief  Fund  of  Philadelphia. 
Mrs.  Kennedy's  account  of  how  she  first 
became  connected  with  the  work  for  the  blind 
is  interesting  :  "  When  Mr.  Kennedy  and  I 
were  on  a  visit  to  America  after  our  honey- 
moon, I  slipped  on  the  marble  stairs  of  the 
Witherspoon  Building,  spraining  my  wrist. 
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I  was  introduced  to  Dr.  Robert  C.  Moon, 
whose  office  was  in  No.  618.  The  second 
time  I  saw  Dr.  Moon,  I  had  learned  from  a 
doctor  that  Mr.  Kennedy  should  not  attempt 
to  cross  the  ocean  again.  Dr.  Moon  then 
invited  me  to  take  part  in  the  work  about 
which  I  had  never  heard  before." 

ANNOIINQMNIS 

NATIONAL   INSTITUTE    FOR   THE    BLIND 

NEW    PUBLICATIONS 

MUSIC. 

The  prices  of  the  following  pieces  of  music  are  subject 
to  a  reduction  of  three-quarters  for  the  blind  through- 
out the  world.     The  minimum  price  is  6d.  per  copy. 
ORGAN— 

12.365  Bennett,     G.     J.       Two     Introductory    s.    d. 

Voluntaries,  pkt.         .  .  .  .  ..20 

12.366  Handel.       Overture    to    the    Oratorio 

"  Samson  "  (arr.  by  W.  T.  Best)     .  .      20 
PIANO— 

12.367  Debussy.    La     Serenade     Interrompue 

("  Preludes,"  Book  1 )  ..  ..      20 

12.368  Delibes.    Czardas — Danse        Hongroise 

("  Coppelia,"  No.  5)  ..  ..  ..20 

12.369  Delibes.     L'Escarpolette — Valse  Lente 

("  Sylvia,"  No.  4)       .  .  .  .  ..20 

12.370  Delibes.    Marche  et  Cortege  de  Bacchus 

("  Sylvia,"  No.  8) 20 

12.371  German,     Ed..     Gipsy      Suite      (Four 

Characteristic  Dances)  .  .  .  .      40 

12.372  Rosse,       F..     Incidental       Music       to 

"  Merchant  of  Venice  "  (Suite)         ..      30 

12.373  Sullivan.    The   Yeomen   of  the  Guard 

(Five  Easy  Pieces  arranged  by  T.  F. 
Dunhill)  20 

12.374  Templeton,  Alec.    The  Trout  Stream  .  .      2     o 

12.375  Templeton,  Alec.  To  What  Place  ?  ..  20 
DANCE— 

12.376  Flanagan,  B.  Roaming,  Song  Fox-Trot     2     o 

12.377  Hill,   B.     The   Last   Round   Up,   Song 

Fox- Trot  20 

12.378  Warren,     H.     Shadow     Waltz     ("The 

Gold  Diggers,"  1933),  Song-Waltz  .  .      20 
VOCAL— 

12.379  Somervell,  A.     One  Thousand  Exercises 

to  accompany  "  Fifty  Steps  in  Sight 
Singing,"   Book   1.     Containing  445 
Unison  Exercises        .  .  .  .  ..11      4 

SONGS— 

12.380  Brahms.    Von    ewiger    Liebe    (Eternal 

Love),  B  :   At— F1 20 

12.381  Campian,     T.     When     to     Her     Lute 

Corinna  Sings,  F  minor  :   C — E1      .  .      20 

12.382  Greenwood,    H.     I    Have    Given    My 

Heart  to  a  Flower,  D  flat  :   B1— F1.  .      2     o 

12.383  Hope,  Ashworth.     Coming  Home  (Sea 

'Song),  D  flat  :   Ax — D1  .  .  ..20 

12.384  Hughes,    Herbert.      O   Men   From   the 

Fields  (Cradle  Song)  B  flat  minor  : 

D— F1 20 

12.385  Puccini.        Love      and      Music      (Vissi 

d'Arte)  (Tosca's  Prayer),  D.  :   D— A1     2     o 

12.386  puilter,  Roger.     Spring  Is  at  the  Door, 

D  :   C— D1 20 

12.387  Rachmaninoff.       Before    My    Window 

(Dans  mon  jardin  je  vois),  A:   E — A1     2     o 

12.388  Saint-Saens.     Fair  Spring  is  Returning 

("Samson       and       Delilah"),       E: 

Bt— E1 20 
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BRAILLE    BOOKS. 

The  prices  of  the  following  publications  are  subject 
to  a  reduction  of  two-thirds  for  the  blind  resident  in 
the  British  Isles  and  throughout  the  British  Empire. 

Per   Vol. 
B.B.C.  PAMPHLETS.  s.    d. 

12.389  Early     Stages     in     French,     by    E.M. 

Stephan,  Term  2,  Spring  1934. 
S.E.B.,  Large  size,  Interpointed 
Pamphlet.     E.15        ..  ..  ..      i     6 

12.390  Talks  for  Older  Pupils  in  French  and 

German,  Term  2,  Spring  1934,  S.E.B. 
Large  size,  Interpointed  Pamphlet. 
E.17 16 

FICTION. 

12,117-12,120  Man  in  the  Red  Hat,  The,  by 
Richard  Keverne.  Vols.  1-3  in 
Grade  2,  Vol.  4  in  S.E.B.  Large 
size,  Interpointed,  Paper  Covers, 
4  vols.     F.201  .  .  per  vol.     5     o 

FOREIGN    LANGUAGES— LATIN. 

12,222-12,226  Elementary  Latin  Grammar, 
An,  by  Allen.  Grade  2,  Intermediate 
size,  Interpointed,  Stiff  Covers,  5  vols. 
B.291    .  .  .  .  .  .  per  vol.     6     o 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Almanack  1934.     Pamphlet      . .  .  .      26 

Calendar  1934      ■  ■  •  •  •  •  ..06 

Diaries  1934. 

Large  size  6f"  x  5"  (Gent's)     2d.  nett. 
Small  size  5"  x  4"  (Ladv's)  1  Jd.  nett. 

POETRY    AND    DRAMA— POETRY. 

12,147-12,150  English  Songs  and  Ballads, 
Compiled  by  T.  W.  H.  Crosland 
S.E.B.  Large  size,  Interpointed, 
Cloth  Boards,   4  vols.     G.280 

per  vol.     8     9 

RELIGIOUS    AND    DEVOTIONAL— SCRIPTURES. 

Bible,    The    (Revised    Version).    Intermediate 
size,  Interpointed,  Stiff  Covers. 

11,648-11,649     The    Second    Book    of    Samuel.     5.    d. 
S.E.B.,  2  vols.     B.64       .  .      per  vol.     3     9 

11,650-11,651     The  First  Book  of  Kings.  S.E.B., 

2  vols.     B.77  .  .  .  .  per  vol.     4     3 
Scripture  Union  Portions.      1934. 

Pamphlet     o     9 
S.E.B.  =  Standard  English  Braille. 

MOON    BOOKS. 

The  prices  of  the  following  publications  are  subject 
to  a  reduction  of  two-thirds  for  the  blind  resident  in 
the  British  Isles  and  throughout  the  British  Empire. 
3,469-3,471     The  Ivory  God,   by  A.   S.   Swan,    s.    d. 

3  vols.  (Limited  Edition)         per  vol.     8     3 
By  "  Alpha  of  the  Plough  "    per  pamphlet     1     6 

3.563  On  Coming  Home  (Wide  Lines) 

3.564  A  Day  With  the  Bees 

3.565  The  Open  Window 

3.566  On  an  Unposted  Letter 

3.567  On  the  Top  Note 

3.568  The  Unknown  Warrior 

3,569-3,570  Great  Books  Re-told  as  Short 
Stories,  by  Anthony  Praga, 
Vols  1-2  .  .  .  .  per  vol.     9     6 

NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  STUDENTS'  LIBRARY- 
ADDITIONS. 
BIOGRAPHY.  Vols. 

Fergie  Bey.     By  Himself  and  Some  Friends     . .        4 
Rothschild,  Rise  of  House  of.     By  Count  Corti       6 
CLASSICS. 

Arnold's    First    Greek    Book.      (Ed.    by    F.    D. 
Morice)     .  .  . .  .  .  .  .  . .  .  .        3 

ECONOMICS. 

Blackett,  B.     Planned  Money     . .  . .  . .        3 
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HISTORY.                                                                        Vols. 
Lipmann,  W.     Europe  in  the  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury             5 

Steel,  F.  A.     India  Through  the  Ages   .  .          .  .  6 

Workman,  B.  B.     John  Wyclif   ..          ..          ..  17 

MODERN  LANGUAGES. 

Baudelaire,  C.     Fleurs  du  Mai     .  .           .  .           .  .  3 

Rousseau,      J--J-     Reveries     d'un     Promeneur 

Solitaire   .  .           .  .           .  .           .  .           . .          .  .  3 

POETRY  AND  DRAMA. 

Dryden,  J.     Absalom  and  Achitophel.     (Ed.  by 

R.  Hooper)           .  .           .  .           .  .           .  .           .  .  1 

POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL  SCIENCE. 

Higham,  C.  S.  S.     The  Good  Citizen      . .          .  .  2 

PSYCHOLOGY. 

Mumford,  E.  E.  R.     Dawn  of  Character  in  the 

Child         4 

SCIENCE. 

Eddington,  Sir  A.     Expanding  Universe           .  .  2 

Lodge,  Sir  O.     Ether  of  Space     .  .           .  .          .  .  2 

NATIONAL  LIBRARY  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

ADDITIONS— DECEMBER,  1933. 

FICTION.  Vols. 

Arlen,  M.     Man's  Mortality          5 

Aumonier,  Stacy.     Little  Windows        .  .           .  .  8 
*Balzac,    H.    de"      Old    Goriot.      (Trans.    Ellen 

Marriage)              .  .           .  .           .  .          .  .           .  .  4 

Barnes-Grundy,  Mabel.     Three  People  .  .           .  .  4 

Baum,  Vicki.     Results  of  an  Accident  .  .           .  .  5 

Bottome,  Phyllis.     Wind  in  His  Fists    .  .           .  .  5 

Calthrop,  Dion  Clayton.     Sentimental  Cynic   .  .  2 

Clouston,  Storer.     Virtuous  Vamp          .  .           .  .  4 

Connor,  Ralph.     The  Runner      .  .           .  .           .  .  8 

""Doyle,  Sir  A.  Conan.     Refugees.  .           .  .           .  .  5 

Fletcher,  J.  S.     The  Man  in  No.  3          ..           ..  4 

Gale,  Zona.     Friendship  Village  .  .           .  .          .  .  4 

Gardiner,  D.  F.     Another  Night  ;  Another  Day  3 

Gunn,  Neil.     Morring  Tide           .  .           .  .           .  .  4 

Hailstone,  Jane.     Helen  Waterfield        .  .           .  .  2 

Hamilton,  Cicely.     Full  Stop       .  .           .  .           .  .  2 

Kaye-Smith,  Sheila.     Children's  Summer          .  .  4 

Mason,  A.  E.  W.     The  Sapphire              .  .           .  .  4 

Morrison,  Emmeline.     There  was  a  Veil            .  .  5 

Mundy,  Talbot.     Jungle  Jest       .  .           .  .           .  .  7 

Orczy,    Baroness.     Adventures    of   the    Scarlet 

Pimpernel            .  .           .  .           .  .           .  .           .  .  6 

Petersen,    Nis.     Street    of    the    Sandalmakers. 

(Trans.  Elizabeth  Sprigge  and  Claude  Napier)  8 

Phillpotts,  Eden.     The  Witch's  Cauldron          .  .  6 

Riley,  W.     Men  of  Mawm             .  .           .  .           .  .  6 

Rohmer,  Sax.     The  Quest  of  the  Sacred  Slipper  4 

Sabatini,  R.     Scaramouche,  the  Kingmaker     .  .  7 

Sayers,  Dorothy.     Have  His  Carcase     .  .           .  .  7 

Savers,  Dorothy.     Murder  Must  Advertise        .  .  6 

Sibson,  Francis.     Survivors          .  .          .  .           .  .  4 

Stanton,  Barbara.     Melody's  Month      .  .           .  .  3 

Thynne,  Molly.     Murder  on  the  "  Enriqueta  "  4 

Wade,  Henry.     Duke  of  York's  Steps    .  .           .  .  4 

Whipple,  Dorothy-     Greenbanks             .  .           .  .  5 

Winter,  Keith.     Rats  of  Norway            .  .           .  .  3 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

de  Kruif,  Paul.     Microbe  Hunters          .  .           .  .  6 

Drinkwater,  John.     Charles  James  Fox             .  .  7 

Duguid,  J.     Tiger-man     .  .           .  .           .  .           .  .  4 

*Form-room  Plays.     Compiled  by  Evelyn  Smith  6 

Fremantle,  A.  F.     Trafalgar        .  .           .  .           .  .  2 

Fremantle,  Anne.     George  Eliot              .  .           .  .  2 

Garnett,  Richard.     History  of  Italian  Literature  6 
Hamilton,  Cicely.     Modern  Italy,  as  seen  by  an 

Englishwoman     .  .           .  .           .  .           . .           .  .  3 

Heindel,  H.     Rosicrucian  Cosmo-conception,  or 

Mystic  Christianity        .  .           .  .           .  .           .  .  7 

*  Stereotyped  book. 


Vols. 
Hill,  Constance.     Fanny  Burney  at  the  Court  of 
Queen  Charlotte.  .  ..  ..  ..  ..        4 

Jennings,  W.  Ivor.     Riddle  of  the  Rates  .  .        1 

Lucas,  E.  V.     English  Leaves      .  .  .  .  .  .        2 

McConnachie,  Rev.  John.     The  Barthian  Theo- 
logy and  the  Man  of  To-day  Vol.  1  (in continuation) 
McReavy,  L.  L.     Guy  de  Fontgalland  .  .  .  .        2 

Mais,  S.  P.  B.     This  Unknown  Island    .  .  .  .        4 

Martin,  John.     A  Corner  of  England      .  .  .  .        2 

Montesquiou,    Montluc    Siena,    H.H.    Princess. 
"  There's  Rosemary "    ..  ..  ..  ..        5 

fPaton,  W.     Faith  for  the  World  ..  ..        5 

Richardson,     J.     H.     Industrial    Relations    in 
Great  Britain      .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .        6 

Swaffer,  Hannen.     Really  Behind  the  Scenes  .  .        2 
Taylor,  A.  S.     Socrates     .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .        2 

Trevelyan,  G.  M.     England  under  Queen  Anne 
(Part   II),    "  Ramillies   and   the   Union   with 
Scotland."     (E.  W.  Austin  Memorial)  ..        9 

JUVENILE. 

Burnett,  Frances  H.     Little  Princess     .  .  .  .        3 

Haverfield,  S.  L.     Discovery  of  Kate     .  .  .  .        4 

Marchant,  Bessie.     Three  Girls  in  Mexico  ..        3 

* Westerman,  P.  F.     Secret  of  the  Plateau  .  .        2 

GRADE  I. 

Harraden,    Beatrice.     Ships    that    Pass   in   the 

Night 3 

MOON. 

Dickens,  Charles.     Nicholas  Nickleby   .  .  .  .      21 

t  Presented  by  the  Guild  of  Church  Braillists. 

SUPPLY  OF    PLAYER-PIANO     MUSIC     ROLLS     TO 
BLIND   PERSONS. 

The  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  is  prepared 
to  supply  to  blind  persons  most  kinds  of  Player-Piano 
music  rolls  at  three-quarters  to  two-thirds  of  the 
Catalogue  price,  postage  additional.  While  the  Insti- 
tute cannot  undertake  to  supply  every  make  of  music 
roll,  the  majority  of  well-known  makes  will  be  available. 
Great  care  should  be  taken  by  the  purchaser  to  state 
his  order  accurately,  as  no  responsibility  can  be  under- 
taken b)'  the  Institute  if  mistakes  are  made.  No 
money  should  accompany  the  order,  but  when  the 
rolls  are  available  notice  will  be  sent  stating  the  cost, 
and  on  receipt  of  a  remittance  in  payment,  the  rolls 
will  be  despatched. 

Orders  should  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary-General, 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  224-6-8,  Great  Port- 
land Street,  London,  W.  1. 

AN    INTERESTING    BRAILLE    QUARTERLY. 

"  Gospel  Light  in  Heathen  Darkness"  is  a  Braille 
religious  magazine  issued  quarterly,  in  January,  April, 
July  and  October,  price  6d.  per  copy  or  2s.  per  annum. 
The  information  in  it  is  taken  chiefly  from  the  periodi- 
cals of  the  Church  Missionary  Society.  Miss  M. 
Grenside,  of  Blackheath,  is  Editor,  and  copies  can  be 
obtained  from  the  Hon.  Secretary,  Mrs.  Lamb,  WTarkton, 
near  Kettering. 

N.I.B.    HOMES. 
VACANCIES,  31st  DECEMBER,  1933. 

Name  of  Home.  Vacancies. 

Brighton  Home  for  Blind  Women     . .  . .  3 

Clifton  Home  for  Blind  Women         .  .  . .  3 

Guest  House  for  Blind  Women,  Leamington  3 

8,  Oval   Road,   London.     Hostel  for  Blind 
Women  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .       — 

9,  Oval  Road,    London.     Hostel  for   Blind 
Women  . .  . .  4  (two  double  rooms) 

Sunshine    Home    for    Blind     Babies,    East 

Grinstead       . .  . .  .  .  .  .  . .        — 

Sunshine  Home  for  Blind  Babies,  Southport       — 
Sunshine  Home  for  Blind  Babies  (physically 
or  mentally  backward),  Leamington       ..        n 
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COLLEGE  OF  TEACHERS  OF  THE  BLIND. 

NATIONAL    DIPLOMA    FOR    BLIND    PIANOFORTE 

TUNERS. 

The  next  examination  for  the  Diploma  will  be  held 
on  2ist  March,  1934.  Forms  of  application  can  be 
obtained  from  the  Hon.  Registrar  of  the  College, 
224-6-8,  Great  Portland  Street,  London,  W.  1,  and 
must  be  returned  not  later  than  21st  February,  1934. 

NATIONAL   INSTITUTE    FOR    THE    BLIND. 

SUPPLEMENT  TO  PRICE  LIST  OF  APPLIANCES 
FOR    THE    BLIND,    SEPTEMBER,    1933. 

Special    price    to 

Pianoforte  Tuners'  Tools.  bli,nd  individuals 

and  institutions  in 
the  BritishEmpire 

9315  Terry's      Pocket      Screw      s.    d.  s.    d. 

Driver  .  .           .  .           .  .  03  02 

9316  Check   Action    Regulator  30  23 

9317  Hammer  Extracting  Tool  50  3     9 

9318  Wrest  Pin  Extractor      .  .  56  4     3 

9319  Hammer  Head  Removing 

Pliers    .  .  .  .  .  .        46  36 

9320  Grip  Screw  i"  .  .        13  10 

9321  ,,  „      i"      ■  ■  ■  •        1      3  10 

9322  ,,  ,,     tV"      ••  ..13  10 

9323  Toning  Needles  in  Sliding 

Case      .  .  .  .  .  .  29  20 

9324  Refills  for  above  .  .  03  02 

9325  Spring  Making  Machine .  .  20  16 

9326  Spring  Fixing  Pliers       .  .  69  50 

9327  Eye  and  Coil  Punch       .  .  14  10 

9328  Coil  Hook  .  .           .  .  1   10  16 

9329  Multi-position         Tuning 

Lever    . .  . .  £x      3     o  173 

9330  Interchangeable  Head  for 

above    .  .  .  .  . .        96  7     3 

933 1  Spanner  for  above  ..        on  09 

9332  Tape  Fixing  Block  .  .        46  36 

QUARTERLY    "  B.M.M."    COMPETITION. 

A  prize  competition  on  new  lines  will,  it  is  hoped, 
prove  a  popular  feature  of  the  "  Braille  Musical 
Magazine"  during  the  coming  year.  The  intention 
of  the  competition  is  to  ascertain  the  views  of  readers 
upon  music  which,  while  not  yet  published  in  Braille 
by  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  nevertheless 
may,  in  their  opinion,  possess  sufficient  merit  or 
popular  appeal  to  warrant  inclusion  in  the  alreadv 
extensive  repertory  available  to  Dlind  musicians. 

To  the  competitors  whose  attempts  in  the  opinion 
of  the  adjudicators  most  successfully  achieve  this  object, 
three  prizes  will  be  awarded  quarterly  of  music  (selected 
by  the  winners  from  the  Catalogue)  to  the  value  of 
7s.  6d.,  5s.  and  2s.  6d. 

The  rules  of  the  competition,  which  is  open  to 
subscribers  and  purchasers  of  the  "  Braille  Musical 
Magazine"  resident  in  the  British  Isles,  are  as 
follows  : — 

1.  State  in  not  more  than  100  words  reasons  for 
proposing  as  suitable  for  publication  a  piece  of  music 
written,  or  transcribed,  for  either  (a)  organ,  (b)  piano, 
(c)  voice. 

2.  Entrants  may  submit  only  one  essay  which 
must  deal  with  only  one  work. 

3.  Entries  exceeding  the  word-limit,  or  otherwise 
infringing  the  rules,  will  be  disqualified. 

4.  All  entries,  apart  from  those  of  subscribers, 
must  be  accompanied  by  the  upper  portion  of  the 
front  cover  of  the  Magazine,  bearing  the  name  and 
date  of  the  current  issue  of  the  Journal. 

5.  Entries  may  be  handwritten,  typewritten  or  in 
Braille. 

6.  Each  competitor  should  adopt  a  nom-de-plume, 
and  this  nom-de-plume  should  be  given  on  the  essay 
submitted.  It  should  also  be  given  on  the  outside  of  a 
sealed  envelope  containing  the  correct  name  and 
address  of  the  competitor,  which  should  De  securely 
attached  to  the  essay. 


7.  All  attempts  must  be  received  bv  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind  bv  1st  March,  "and  should  he- 
addressed  to  the  Secretary,  Music  Comp.  1,  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind,  224,  Great  Portland  Street, 
W.  1. 

8.  The  Adjudicators'  decision  will  be  final.  No 
correspondence  will  be  entered  into  in  connection  with 
the  Competition. 

9-     Results  of  Competition  No.   1  will  be  published 
in  the  April  issue  of  the  "  Braille  Musical  Magazine  " 
NOTE. 

Competitors  are  requested  to  send  their  entries  in 
as  early  as  possible. 


ADVERT1SEMINTS 

Advertising  Rates  :    is.  6d.  a  Line  (Minimum  5s.). 

CERTIFICATED  HOME  TEACHER  (sighted)  requires 
post.  Highest  qualifications.  3J  years'  experience 
Write  BM/RDYC,  London,  W.  1. 

CERTIFICATED  HOME  TEACHER  seeks  appoint- 
ment. Five  years'  experience  includes  disposal  of 
blind  people's  work  and  raising  of  funds. — Apply"  M. 
M.,"  c/o  Editor.  The  New  Beacon,  224,  Great 
Portland  Street,  W.i. 

BUND  SHORTHAND  TYPISTS  at  the  NIB., 
Typing  Bureau,  224-6-8,  Great  Portland  Street,  W.  1, 
will  type  your  correspondence,  articles,  etc.,  at  reason- 
able charges.     Particulars  on  request. 


TRAINED  WOMAN  SOCIAL  WORKER  AND 
HOSPITAL  ALMONER  with  wide  experience  London 
and  the  provinces  desires  paid  work  of  an  admini- 
strative or  personal  character  in  connection  with  the 
blind. 

Good  knowledge  of  ophthalmic  diseases  contributory 
to  blindness,  industrial  and  social  conditions,  County 
Council  and  Committee  procedure,  propaganda  and 
appeal  work.  Apply  "  P.J.,"  c/o  Editor,  The  New- 
Beacon,  224,  Great  Portland  Street,  W.  1. 

SHOWCARDS. 

A  "  Masseeley  "  Showcard  machine  has  been  installed 
at  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  to  provide  at  a  low 
cost  showcards  of  commercial  standard  to  assist  the  sale 
of  blind-made  goods  throughout  the  country.  It  has 
been  agreed  to  supply  its  product  only  to  agencies 
working  for  the  blind. 

A  Price  List  and  a  book  of  specimen  cards  will  be 
sent  on  receipt  of  a  postcard  addressed  to  the  Secretary 
General  at  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
224,  Great  Portland  Street,  W.  1. 

CHOOSING    A    CAREER. 

It  is  obvious  that  careful  studies  of  the  abilities  and 
temperaments  of  young  people  may  be  of  great  assist- 
ance to  them  in  their  task  of  choosing  careers  of  useful- 
ness and  happiness. 

The  National  Institute  of  Industrial  Psychology  has 
had  considerable  experience  in  the  psychological  exami- 
nation of  boys  and  girls  of  all  ages,  and  has  collected 
important  data  on  the  requirements  of  many 
occupations.  With  this  information  at  its  disposal  it 
is  well  qualified  to  give  advice  concerning  the  careers 
in  which  a  young  person's  aptitudes  are  likely  to  find 
their  fullest  scope. 

Write  to  the  Secretary, 
N.I. LP., 

Aldwych  House, 

London,  W.C.  2, 

or  Telephone  Holborn  2277. 


Printed  by  Smiths'  Printing  Co.  (London  and  St.  Albans).   Ltd.,  22  23,  Fetter  Lane,   E.C.4 
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MAGAZINE 
TED  TO  THE  INTERESTS 


Vol.  XVIII.    No.  206.  FEBRUARY  15th,  1934.  Price  3d. 

3S.    PER    ANNUM,    POST    FREE 

Entered  as  Second   Class    Matter,  March  i$f   1929,  at   the    Post   Office  at  Boston,  Mass.,  under  the  Act  of  March  3,   1879  {Sec,   397,  P.L.  ami  R). 


THE    RAINBOW. 

By  MRS.  E.  M.  TAYLOR, 

Honorary,  Editor  of  "  The  Braille  Rainbow." 

T— ""^  HIS  beautiful  atmospheric  phenomenon,  the  rainbow,  may  seem  a  strange 
emblem  to  have  been  chosen  by  our  unfortunate  section  of  humanity,  those 
who  are  both  deaf  and  blind.  Yet  its  significance,  rightly  interpreted,  will  be 
seen  to  have  been  peculiarly  applicable.  In  1928  was  founded  the  National 
Deaf-Blind  Helpers'  League,  its  primary  object  being  to  enhance  the  social 
happiness  of  the  deaf-blind,  and  secondly  to  provide  a  home  of  rest  and  cheer 
for  its  loneliest  members.  The  originator  of  this  society,  herself  deaf  and  blind, 
had  wonderful  visions  of  an  enthusiastic  public,  their  hearts  full  of  compassion,  hand  and 
purse  alike  open,  anxious  to  do  all  possible  to  improve  the  situation  as  soon  as  they  should 
be  told  that  in  their  midst  many  of  their  fellow-beings  were  in  semi-solitary  confinement, 
spending  their  lives  in  darkness  and  silence.  These  visions  faded  into  thin  air,  but  the  spirit 
had  "  moved  upon  the  face  of  the  waters."  One  by  one  the  more  advanced  members  of  our 
community  were  awakened  to  a  sense  of  their  own  responsibility.  They  realised  that  happiness 
is  to  be  found  more  completely  in  the  joy  of  service,  that  notwithstanding  their  own  limitations 
they  must  reach  out  to  their  less  fortunate  comrades,  and  as  they  did  so,  one  after  another 
of  the  hearing-blind,  the  seeing-deaf,  and  those  with  both  sight  and  hearing,  joined  us  as 
Associate  helpers,  and  the  League  moved  slowly  but  steadily  forward,  meeting  and  overcoming 
the  innumerable  obstacles  for  which  pioneers  of  any  kind  of  social  reform  must  be  prepared. 
Very  soon  the  necessity  for  some  means  of  uniting  our  scattered  members  became 
evident.  A  pass-on  quarterly  magazine,  in  manuscript,  was  suggested  and  approved  for  this 
purpose  ;  I  was  asked  to  undertake  the  editorial  work,  and  consented  to  do  so  until  one  better 
qualified  should  be  found  willing  to  take  my  place.  I  had  then  no  sighted  helper,  no  reliable 
"  copy."  One  day  before  having  decided  the  name  of  our  little  Braille  visitor  (thus  referred  to 
because  it  carries  messages  from  comrade  to  comrade),  I  was  reflecting,  with  no  small  degree 
of  apprehension,  on  the  rather  difficult  problem  of  the  divers  literary  tastes  and  characteristics 
of  those  who  comprised  our  membership,  when  quite  suddenly  my  mental  view  was  spanned 
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with  a  glorious  rainbow  such  as  I  remem- 
ber to  have  once  seen  in  my  childhood, 
and  like  a  flash  came  an  inspiration  that 
solved  the  problem  and  supplied  the  answer 
I  had  sought.  It  revealed  to  me  that, 
although  religiously,  temperamentally, 
and  educationally,  our  members  varied  as 
distinctly  as  do  the  colours  in  the  rainbow, 
yet  like  these,  which  are  made  partly  by  the 
storm-clouds,  partly  by  the  sunshine,  so 
from  the  storm-clouds  of  the  consequent 
trials  of  our  severe  handicap,  through  the 
rain  of  soul-shed  tears  of  loneliness,  if 
brought  into  the  sunshine  of  mutual 
sympathy  and  understanding  comradeship, 
we  too  might  harmonise  into  joy-giving 
radiance.  To  this  vision  we  owe  the  choice 
of  our  emblem,  the  name  of  our  magazine, 
and  the  key-note  to  our  motto  :  "  Mutual 
Aid  and  Joy  in  Fellowship." 

Our  first  issue,  in  February,  1929,  consisted 
of  five  copies  of  forty-eight  pages  and  their 
distribution  to  between  50  and  60  members 
was  a  nightmare  of  confusion.  I  could  not  pre- 
viously ascertain  the  educational  degrees,  or 
mentality,  of  our  intended  readers,  and  some 
there  were  who  could  not  read  Braille,  and 
others  who  wished  to  share  their  copy  with 
a  friend  whose  name  was  not  on  their  list 
and  who,  disregarding  instructions,  diverted 
the  course  of  the  magazine.  In  this  way 
some  members  were  annoyed  by  receiving 
as  many  as  three  copies,  and  others  because 
they  had  been  kept  unduly  waiting.  After 
much  letter-writing  and  chasing  of  stray 
"  Rainbows,"  four  out  of  the  five  little 
Braille  visitors  came  wandering  home  and 
were  sent  to  other  members  who  had  joined 
later. 

In  this  first  number  we  included  "  The 
Grotto  of  Presque,"  a  charming  little  allegory 
which  befittingly  lends  itself  to  this  article. 
It  describes  a  cave  standing  back  from  the 
highway  with  nothing  whatever  attractive 
in  its  appearance;  but  the  visitor  coming  to 
the  cave  for  the  first  time,  takes  only  a  few 
steps  past  the  entrance  and  pauses  in  sheer 
astonishment.  There  stand  five  columns, 
some  white,  some  ochre  in  colour,  "  carved 
with  a  dexterity  and  variety  of  form  that 
would  be  the  despair  of  gifted  sculptors." 
In  the  light  of  the  torch  carried  by  the 
guide,  these  delicately -moulded  pillars  glow 
in  various  hues  of  surpassing  splendour. 
All  this  magical  beauty  is  caused  simply  by 
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drops  of  water  which  have  been  arrested  in 
their  fall.  If  within  an  ordinary  gloomy- 
looking  cave  a  creation  of  such  exquisite 
loveliness  is  revealed  by  the  introduction  of 
light,  is  it  too  unreasonable  to  suppose  that 
within  the  darkened  lives  of  some  of  my 
dear  comrades  who  are  standing  far  back 
from  the  highway  of  social  enjoyment,  there 
are  God-given,  soul-sustaining  drops  of 
courage,  petrified  perchance  by  the  world's 
cold  indifference,  and  awaiting  only  the 
electrifying  touch  of  loving  sympathy  and 
understanding  friendship  in  which  to  illu- 
minate all  those  Divine  attributes  so  essential 
to  happiness  and  all  spiritual  attainment  ? 

In  our  next  issue  there  were  six  copies  of 
seventy-two  pages,  and  in  November,  1930, 
we  had  ten  copies  of  one  hundred  and  thirty 
pages,  our  readers  numbering  about  120. 
For  some  time  prior  to  this,  four  members 
were  assisting  as  copyists  ;  another  member 
addressed  packets  of  postal  labels  which 
were  enclosed  with  each  copy  of  the  magazine 
for  the  benefit  of  those  who  had  no  kind 
friend  at  hand  to  do  this  little  service  for 
them.  One  dear  old  man  bound  our  em- 
bossed sheets  into  neat  covers  ;  and  three 
ladies  having  sight  were  doing  excellent 
service  transcribing  articles  and  stories  from 
ink-print, and  of  those  selected  for  the  ''Rain- 
bow "  they  made  the  necessary  number  of 
copies.  Even  with  this  staff  of  indefatigable 
helpers  the  work  was  rapidly  outgrowing 
our  strength  and  we  began  to  consider  the 
advisability  of  stereotyping.  Our  ambitions 
in  this  direction  at  first  seemed  rather 
hopeless.  The  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  when  appealed  to,  emphasised  their 
sympathy  by  generously  offering  to  bear  one 
half  of  the  printing  expenses,  and  this  offer 
we  most  gratefully  accepted.  It  then  re- 
mained necessary  to  raise  a  sum  of  not  less, 
than  £16  a  year,  and  at  the  moment  we  had 
not  the  remotest  idea  from  whence  this 
amount  was  likely  to  be  forthcoming.  Few 
of  our  members  could  afford  to  pay  for  their 
copy,  and  the  League's  financial  position 
would  bear  no  additional  strain.  But  our 
work  has  been  throughout  a  work  of  faith, 
so  we  took  our  courage  in  both  hands  and 
went  straight  forward.  Interested  friends 
came  to  our  assistance  with  donations  and 
subscriptions,  and  Colonel  Chamier,  O.B.E., 
kindly  consented  to  become  our  Honorary 
Treasurer.     We  had  to  struggle  through  one 
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more  hand-embossed  issue  before,  in  June, 
1931,  our  little  Braille  visitor  "  came  out  " 
in  all  the  pride  of  the  latest  stereotyped 
fashion. 

We  commenced  our  new  venture  with 
100  copies  of  forty  pages  including  covers, 
full  size,  interpoint  Braille.  In  June,  1932, 
the  number  of  copies  was  increased  to  150, 
forty  pages  plus  covers,  which  were  then 
converted  into  miniature  guide-books,  setting 
forth  our  aims,  and  the  names  and  addresses 
of  the  League's  accredited  officials.  In 
June,  1933,  the  copies  were  increased  to  200, 
forty-four  pages  ;  and  the  readers  numbered 
about  400. 

In  this  connection  we  cannot  speak  too 
highly  or  with  exaggerated  gratitude  of  the 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind.  Our  in- 
structions have  been  carried  out  with 
promptitude  and  the  most  careful  attention  ; 
to  each  copy  of  the  December  issues  they 
have,  at  their  own  expense,  given  eight 
supplementary  pages.  In  our  last  issue  of 
200  copies  it  will  be  seen  this  generous  gift 
amounts  to  sixteen  hundred  pages.  These 
additions  have  been  devoted  chiefly  to 
original  stories  for  prize  competitions,  our 
purpose  being  to  discover  and  stimulate 
talents  which  may  be  lying  dormant,  and 
to  encourage  members  to  cultivate  the  power 
of  self-expression.  How  far  we  have  suc- 
ceeded may  be  estimated  from  the  fact  that 
the  letters,  original  stories,  and  poems 
received  from  the  members,  last  quarter, 
would  have  more  than  filled  the  whole  of 
the  fifty-four  pages  of  our  Christmas  number. 

Copies  are  being  sent  to  Canada,  the 
United  States  of  America,  Egypt,  India, 
Pretoria,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  Germany, 
Switzerland,  and,  casually,  to  France  and 
Paraguay.  Our  friends  in  America  have 
followed  our  lead  and  have  a  little  Braille 
visitor  of  their  own  which  they  have  named 
' '  The  Good  Cheer. ' '  They  have  been  making 
strenuous  efforts  to  have  "  The  Good  Cheer  " 
printed,  but,  so  far  as  we  know  at  present,  in 
this  they  have  not  yet  been  successful. 

Besides  our  Braille  production,  selections 
have  been  taken  from  each  consecutive 
number  and  typed  for  the  interest  and 
edification  of  Associates  who  either  do  not 
read  Braille  or  prefer  ink-print.  These 
started  with  two  copies  taken  from  our  first 
issue  and  they  have  continued  to  increase  in 
size  and  circulation  until,  last  autumn,  they 


had  reached  70  copies  of  nineteen  pages. 
These  gratifying  results  bear  testimony  to 
the  admirable  patience  and  perseverance 
of  the  kind  friends  who  have  come  to  our  aid 
and  to  whom  are  given  grateful  thanks. 

In  this  theatre  of  literary  activity  where 
progress  has  figured  so  largely  upon  the 
stage,  the  curtain  had  yet  to  rise  on  another 
scene.  Those  more  intimately  working  with 
the  members  had  for  some  time  felt  grave 
concern  for  those  who,  either  because  they 
are  too  old,  or  for  some  other  reason,  cannot 
learn  Braille,  and  with  whom — unless  they 
happen  to  live  within  the  visiting  radius  of 
steward  or  associate — we  could  have  no 
intercourse,  no  exchange  of  friendly  letters. 
Many  of  these  loneliest  ones  read  Moon  type, 
which  is  larger  and  less  complicated  than 
Braille,  and,  at  the  end  of  last  October,  we 
discussed  the  possibility  of  providing  them 
with  a  Moon  edition  of  the  "  Braille 
Rainbow."  At  first  sight  this  may  seem 
reckless  since,  as  already  mentioned,  we  had 
exactly  doubled  our  Braille  copies  and 
enlarged  their  size.  We  have  no  assured 
income,  no  public  appeal  is  made,  we  have 
no  access  to  the  General  Fund  of  the  League 
which  is  utilised  for  other  activities  ;  our 
production  therefore  depends  on  the  free-will 
offerings  of  readers  and  their  friends.  Our 
Honorary  Treasurer  went  thoroughly  into 
our  finances  and  advised  we  might  give  the 
proposal  a  trial  for  one  or  two  years,  con- 
ditionally that  during  this  period  we  incur 
no  extra  expense  on  the  Braille  Magazine. 
Should  it  become  necessary  to  adhere  to 
that  restriction  it  will  make  the  distribution 
of  the  magazine  to  our  ever-growing  number 
of  readers,  increasingly  difficult ;  but  we 
hope  and  believe  this  will  not  be  necessary. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  we  had  no  hesitancy  in 
deciding  for  the  Moon  Edition.  Miss  Webber 
Jones,  Honorary  Secretary  for  our  South 
Division,  and  one  of  the  sighted  helpers 
already  mentioned,  kindly  volunteered  to 
edit  the  new  edition.  All  preliminary  ar- 
rangements were  hurried  forward  and  we 
learned  with  a  sense  of  proud  gratitude  that 
our  little  messenger  to  the  Moon  readers 
would  get  round  in  time  to  add  our  messages 
of  comradeship  to  the  Christmas  cheer  of 
these,  our  most  isolated  brothers  and 
sisters. 

In  this  way  have  been  founded  the  first 
stereotyped  Braille  magazine  and  the  first 
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embossed  Moon  magazine  devoted  exclusively 
to  the  interests  of  the  deaf -blind. 

It  has  been  feared  by  some  that  our 
optimism  and  cheerfulness  may  be  misleading 
and  divert  sympathy  from  those  who  are 
sorely  in  need  of  it.  It  is  not  our  intention 
to  minimise  the  severity  of  the  handicap  ; 
to  do  so,  would  be  to  under-estimate  the 
strength  which  enables  us  to  rise  superior  to 
it  ;  nor  could  we  rightly  value  the  gift  of 
those  dear  friends  who  come  into  our  land 
of  "  Dark  Silence,"  radiant  in  the  light  of 
love  and  vibrant  with  the  music  of  their 
sympathy.  We  realise  that  many  would-be 
helpers  are  repelled  in  the  presence  of  a 
sorrow  they  find  too  deep  to  understand  ; 
we  seek  to  relieve  the  tension  by  creating 
around  ourselves  an  atmosphere  of  brightness 
which  may  inspire  with  confidence  all  those 
who  are  wishful  to  help  us.  Our  very  first 
little  Braille  visitor  pleaded  with  members  to 
follow  the  better  example  of  one  of  those  : 
"  two  men  looked  forth  from  prison 
bars,  the  one  saw  mud,  the  other  saw 
stars."  That  his  gaze  was  turned  from  the 
"  mud  "  of  self-pity  and  despair  to  the 
bright  star  of  hope  beyond,  did  not  remove 
for  him  those  iron  gratings  which  barred  his 
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freedom,  nor  the  bare,  discoloured  walls 
which  shut  him  in,  but  the  mental  attitude 
would  fortify  his  spirit  and  make  the 
imprisonment  more  endurable  ;  and  I  think, 
too,  he  would  be  more  quick  to  appreciate 
an  act  of  kindness  than  he  who,  wrapped 
in  self-pity,  would  fail  to  recognise  the 
beauty  of  self-denying  love  and  sympathy. 
For  this  reason  we  avoid  inserting  anything 
gruesome  or  depressing  in  our  magazine  ; 
we  would  beautify  the  mind  with  bright 
mental  pictures  and,  as  far  as  possible, 
dispel  the  gloom  of  our  physical  prison. 

Our  Honorary  General  Secretary,  Mrs.  Lee 
(55,  Sanford  Road,  Moseley,  Birmingham,  13), 
will  be  pleased  to  answer  any  inquiries  into 
the  many  activities  of  the  League  to 
which   I   have   been    unable   to   refer  here. 

Our  Honorary  Treasurer,  Colonel  Chamier, 
O.B.E.  (The  Hedges,  South  Park,  Reigate, 
Surrey),  will  gratefully  receive  and  acknow- 
ledge all  donations  and  subscriptions,  how- 
ever small.  Five  shillings  will  provide  a 
year's  issue  for  one  Moon  reader,  and  two  and 
sixpence  will  provide  a  year's  issue  for  one 
Braille  reader  while  we  still  enjoy  the  liberal 
concession  of  the  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind. 


SUBSCRIBERS  TO  THE  "  EICHHOLZ  "  MEMORIAL  FUND. 

A  Memorial  to  the  late  Dr.  Alfred  Eichholz  (see  page  3,  New  Beacon,  15th  January). 


E.  N.  Adlcr. 

Miss  R.  K.  Evans. 

Leeds  Instn.  for  the  Deaf. 

Rayners  School  for  the  Deaf. 

H.  M.  Adler. 

Exeter  Instn.  for  the  Deaf. 

E.  Lesser. 

Royal    Assn.    for    Deaf    and 

Mrs.  N.  Adlcr. 

A.  Farrar. 

Rev.  S.  Levy. 

Dumb. 

Miss  M.  H.  Alexander. 

Dr.  Ferguson. 

London  and  Home  Counties  Assn. 

Royal  School  for   Deaf    and 

Dr.  J.  P.  Atkinson. 

Miss  R.  M.  Fletcher. 

for  the  Deaf. 

Dumb,  Margate. 

Miss  M.  F.  Awdrey. 

Miss  A.  Float. 

F.  B.  Lott. 

Sir  G.  H.  Ryan. 

Miss  M.  A.  Baigent. 

J.  B.  Foster. 

F.  R.  Lovett. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Sebag-Montefiore 

Miss  N.  Beggs. 

A.  Franklin. 

Miss  S.  M.  Lucy. 

Miss  M.  Sharp. 

Mrs.  Beggs. 

F.  L.  Freeman. 

Miss  B.  Ross  Mcintosh. 

M.  J.  Sharp. 

Dr.  A.  Berry  eld. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Friel. 

Margate  School  for  the  Deaf. 

Miss  S.  Sharp. 

M.  Birley. 

M.  S.  Fry. 

C.  Maudslay. 

U.  M.  Sharp. 

A.  F.  Boyer. 

Miss  M.  A.  Fulton. 

M.  Maxfield  School,  Sheffield. 

A.  Siddal. 

Bradford  School  for  the  Deaf. 

Miss  Garlick. 

Mrs.  B.  May. 

G.  Smith. 

F.  S.  Brantigan. 

H.  J.  Gibbons. 

Miss  F.  Metcalfe. 

N.  D.  Boseworth  Smith. 

C.  D.  Briggs. 

Rev.  F.  W.  G.  Gilby. 

Midland   Counties   Assn.   for   the 

Sir  Meyer  and  Lady  Spielman. 

Miss  M.  C.  Bywaters. 

Miss  L.  M.  Gilroy. 

Deaf. 

Sir  H.  Stephen,    Bt. 

Miss  M.  A.  Carter. 

Miss  M.  M.  Goss. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  G.  Milne. 

Rev.  J.  F.  Stern. 

Lord  Charnwood. 

Sir  J.  Dundas  Grant. 

Miss  Mitson. 

Miss  R.  Stern. 

H.  Clegg. 

Guild  of  St.  John  Beverley  for  the 

C  G.  Montefiore. 

Rr.-Admiral  P.  Stocker. 

Dr.  R.  H.  Crowley. 

Deaf. 

B.  P.  Moore. 

A.  J.  Story. 

Miss  Davey. 

H.  Harrison. 

Miss  E.  Moore. 

A.  B.  Swayne. 

Miss  Davids. 

— .  Hart. 

Dr.  D.  A.  H.  Moses. 

H.  Taylor. 

Miss  Delfe. 

Miss  Herford. 

A.  J.  Moulden. 

W.  S.  Talbot. 

Miss  M.  Dendy. 

H.  T.  Holmes. 

Miss  R.  A.  Munday. 

Miss  Thomas. 

R.  Dewey. 

G.E.  Hubbard. 

Mrs.  G.  Myer. 

E.  L.  Turnbull. 

Doncaster  School  for  the  Deaf. 

Miss  E.  B.  Hudson. 

H.  D.  Myer. 

J.  E.  Underwood. 

Dr.  E.  G.  Dowdell. 

Hull  Instn.  for  the  Deaf. 

Dr.  D.  Nabarro. 

Sir  W.  Waley-Cohen. 

Miss  E.  Drucker. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hyains. 

College   of   Teachers  of   the 

Major  Wegg-  Prosser. 

Miss  E.  C.  Duke. 

M.  Hyman  Isaacs. 

Deaf. 

Dr.  E.  Whitfield. 

W.  McG.  Eagar. 

Miss  H.  Jaffe. 

National  Institute  for  the  Blind. 

Mrs.  Whitton. 

Eastern  Counties  Assn.  for   the 

Dr.  Rose  Jordan. 

National  Institute  for  the  Deaf. 

Miss  C  E.  Williams. 

Deaf. 

Miss  A.  Joseph. 

Miss  Nevile. 

R.  P.  Williams. 

C  Eaton. 

Miss  Joseph. 

Newcastle  Institution  for  the  Deaf. 

Miss  Wilkins  and  Staff. 

D.  Eichholz. 

J.  S.  Jutsum. 

Northumberland     and      Durham 

Miss  Wilshere. 

H.  Eichholz. 

R.  Keef-Cohen. 

Deaf  Mission. 

Dr.  Lilian  Wilson. 

R.  Eichholz. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lambert. 

Dr.  Pearse. 

Wiltshire  Assn.  for  the  Blind. 

W.  Eichholz.. 

.  .    Philip. Lane. School  for  the,Deaf. 

Dame  J.  Wilton  Phipps. 

Yorkshire-Institution  for  the  Deaf 

Dr.  P.  M.  Evans. 

P.  Lavender, 

Miss  I.  Potts. 
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HOME  NEWS 


A    Safety    Device    for    Crossing    Roads. — A 

war-blinded  man  has  invented  a  device  for  the 
use  of  blind  pedestrians  when  crossing  the  road. 
It  consists  of  an  illuminated  disc  with  three 
black  spots,  on  a  handle,  and  is  held  up  by  the 
blind  man  as  he  steps  from  the  pavement. 

Successful  Worthing  Sale. — The  Annual  Sale 
of  Goods  made  by  the  blind  of  Worthing, 
organised  by  the  Worthing  Society  for  Be- 
friending the  Blind,  realised  £125,  all  of  which 
went  into  the  pockets  of  the  blind  workers. 
The  Mayoress  was  presented  with  a  bouquet  of 
chrysanthemums  grown  by  a  blind  man. 

N.I.B.  Social  Club  Dinner.— The  N.I.B.  Staff 
Social  Club  held  its  fifth  Annual  Dinner  in 
the  National  Institute's  restaurant  on  Tuesday, 
February  6th.  Capt.  Sir  Beachcroft  Towse, 
V.C.,  the'  Institute's  Chairman,  was,  unfor- 
tunately, unable  to  be  present  owing  to  indis- 
position. The  catering  arrangements  were 
carried  out  by  the  Institute's  own  restaurant 
staff,  and  were  in  every  way  excellent. 

Among  the  entertainers  were  Mrs.  Forest 
Groves,  who  told  delightfully  Somersetshire 
stories  in  dialect,  Dr.  Ernest  Whitfield,  who 
played  some  first-class  violin  solos,  and  Messrs. 
Wilden  Knight  and  Edward  Sidney,  who  gave 
humorous  songs  and  sketches.  Mr.  Harvey 
Curtis  and  Mrs.  Goldsmith  were  at  the  piano. 

Co-ordination  of  Blind  Welfare  Services. — 
The  Union  of  Counties  Associations  for  the  Blind 
has  invited  representatives  of  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind,  the  National  Library 
for  the  Blind,  the  College  of  Teachers  of  the 
Blind  and  the  Association  of  Workshops  for  the 
Blind  to  send  representatives  for  a  conference 
with  representatives  of  the  Union  on  the 
Co-ordination  of  Blind  Welfare  Services.  The 
National  Institute,  in  response  to  this  request, 
has  nominated  Lieut. -Col.  E.  C.  Clay,  Mr. 
Godfrey  Robinson  and  Mr.  A.  J.  W.  Kitchin. 

National  Institute's  New  Home  for  Blind 
Women  at  Brighton. — The  National  Institute 
has  completed  the  purchase  of  "  Wavertree 
House,"  Hove,  which  will  be  opened  as  soon  as 
possible  as  a  Home  for  Blind  Women,  taking 
the  place  ot  the  existing  Home  for  Blind  Women 
at  Queen's  Road,  Brighton.  The  unsuitability 
for  their  purpose  of  the  latter  premises  has 
been  recognised  for  a  long  time,  especially 
since  the  recent  extension  of  the  Moon  Society's 
works,  which  are  adjacent,  but  it  has  been 
extremely  difficult  to  find  other  premises  of  the 
requisite  nature.  "  Wavertree  House,"  how- 
ever,  is   an   eminently   suitable   property.     It 


occupies  a  very  good  position  at  the  south-west 
corner  of  Furze  Hill,  on  high  ground  at  the 
top  of  Brunswick  Place,  Hove,  within  easy 
access  of  the  sea  front  and  midway  between 
Brighton  and  Hove  railway  stations.  It  is  a 
modern  detached  house  built  in  red  brick, 
standing  in  one  and  three-quarter  acres  of 
well-timbered  gardens. 

Travelling  Facilities  for  the  Blind  in  Greater 
London. — Representations  have  recently  been 
made  by  societies  for  the  blind  in  the  Greater 
London  area  to  the  London  Passenger  Transport 
Board  with  regard  to  blind  persons  travelling, 
and  as  from  January  1st,  1934,  the  following 
concessions  have  been  made  : — 

(1)  Omnibus  and  Tramway  Travel : 
Tickets  available  for  one  year,  and  renewable 

on  January  1st  of  each  year,  will  be  issued,  en- 
abling blind  persons,  accompanied  by  a  guide, 
to  travel  free  on  omnibuses  and  trams  con- 
trolled by  the  London  Passenger  Transport 
Board,  the  guide  paying  ordinary  fare.  A 
special  application  form  must  be  filled  in  by 
the  applicant,  which  must  be  witnessed  either 
by  a  minister  of  religion,  a  member  of  the 
legal  profession,  a  doctor,  or  the  Secretary  of 
an  Association  for  the  Blind,  who  knows  the 
applicant  personally  and  is  prepared  to  state 
that  owing  to  his  blindness  he  cannot  travel 
unattended. 

(2)  Railway  Travel : 

(a)  Season  Tickets. — A  season  ticket  for  a 
monthly  or  quarterly  period  on  the  lines  con- 
trolled by  the  London  Passenger  Transport 
Board  will  be  issued  in  the  name  of  the  blind 
person  "and  guide,"  at  one  rate  for  the  two 
persons.  A  form  of  application  must  be  filled 
in,  similar  to  that  used  by  those  wishing  to 
travel  by  omnibus  or  tram,  and  similarly  wit- 
nessed by  a  minister  of  religion,  a  member  of  the 
legal  profession,  a  doctor,  or  the  Secretary  of 
an  Association  for  the  Blind,  and  the  form 
must  be  accompanied  by  an  ordinary  season 
ticket  application  form. 

(b)  Occasional  Tickets. — Persons  wishing  to 
travel  occasionally  by  train,  accompanied  by 
a  guide,  must  be  provided  with  a  special  cer- 
tificate on  each  occasion,  which  should  be 
signed  by  the  Secretary  of  an  Association  for 
the  Blind,  stating  that  the  applicant  is  per- 
sonally known  to  him,  and  is  blind. 

In  accordance  with  the  regulations,  anyone 
desirous  of  availing  himself  or  herself  of  the 
concessions  noted  above,  should  apply  for 
vouchers  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Blind  organisa- 
tion with  which  he  or  she  is  registered. 
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Gift  to  National  Library. — Last  month  the 
National  Institute  presented  to  the  National 
Library  512  volumes  in  manuscript  Braille 
from  the  Institute's  Students'  Library. 

A  Splendid  Gift  to  Wireless  Fund.— On  Friday, 
February  9th,  the  total  response  to  Mr.  Lloyd 
George's  Christmas  appeal  for  the  "  Wireless 
for  the  Blind  "  Fund  amounted  to  £5,500. 
On  Saturday  morning,  the  10th,  it  had  increased 
to  £6,500 — an  anonymous  subscriber  sending 
in  a  cheque  for  £1,000. 

RECENT 
PUBLICATIONS 

The  Care  of  the  Blind  Baby. 

Workers  for  the  blind,  and  especially  home 
teachers,  must  often  have  longed  to  be  able 
to  put  into  the  hands  of  the  parent  of  a  blind 
baby  a  simple  pamphlet  dealing  with  the  care 
of  the  pre-school  child,  especially  in  cases 
where  for  any  reason  the  parents  have  de- 
cided to  keep  their  child  at  home.  School- 
days are  so  precious,  and  it  is  so  imperative 
that  the  blind  child  when  they  begin  shall  be 
mentally  and  physically  ready  to  make  the 
best  of  them. 

Recognising  this,  the  National  Institute  for 
the  Blind  has  just  issued  in  "  The  Care  of  the 
Blind  Baby"  (N.I.B.  Bulletin,  Number  6, 
price  3d.)  a  very  simple  booklet,  giving  advice 
to  parents  in  their  dealings  with  the  blind 
baby  in  those  all-important  years  before 
formal  education  begins. 

There  is  a  danger  sometimes  lest  the  blind 
child  living  at  home  may  be  neglected,  but 
there  is  at  least  as  real  a  danger  that  he  may 
be  over-indulged  and  nervously  watched  over, 
until  his  initiative  is  thwarted  and  his  deve- 
lopment cramped,  and  the  pamphlet  in  the 
advice  it  gives  is  alive  to  this  danger,  and  is 
out  to  encourage  the  parent  to  face  the  task 
of  bringing  up  the  blind  baby  with  courage 
and  cheerfulness. 

It  deals  with  the  beginnings  of  the  child's 
conscious  life,  and  gives  some  account  of  the 
place  that  learning  to  walk  and  to  talk  play 
in  his  life,  gives  advice  on  teaching  him  to 
feed  himself,  suggests  toys  that  are  suitable 
for  him,  stresses  the  importance  of  giving 
him  as  much  first-hand  experience  as  pos- 
sible, and  draws  attention  to  common  blind 
mannerisms  which  often  show  themselves  in 
the    young    child,    and    should    be    checked 
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before  they  have  gained  too  firm  a  hold  upon 
him. 

The  language  used  throughout  is  purposely 
very  simple  and  non-technical,  in  order  that 
the  advice  given  may  be  of  help  to  the  inex- 
perienced. A  foreword  to  the  pamphlet  is 
contributed  by  Dr.  Eric  Pritchard,  of  the 
Infants'  Hospital,  who  commends  it  as 
"  most  excellently  done." 

Blind  Masseurs  in  Prussia. 

In  a  recent  number  of  Die  Blindcnwelt  it 
is  stated  that  the  Prussian  Home  Secretary 
has  been  considering  the  question  of  the 
employment  of  blind  masseurs.  The  rules 
for  the  instruction  and  examination  of  such 
masseurs  in  Prussia  dated  from  1923  and 
left  it  an  open  question  whether  blind  people 
were  suitable  for  this  profession.  A  new 
examination  of  the  position  has  decided  the 
Home  Secretary  that  the  blind  should  not 
be  debarred  altogether  from  this  calling, 
but  only  granted  admission  to  the  profession 
on  condition  that  a  suitable  person  agrees 
to  assist  the  blind  worker  in  the  execution 
of  his  calling.  The  finding  apparently  only 
refers  to  the  private  masseur,  and  it  is 
stated  that  there  is  no  objection  to  the 
employment  of  a  blind  masseur  in  hospitals 
or  clinics. 

The  Antiseptic  Value  of  Tears. 

Some  popular  fallacies  about  home  treat- 
ment of  the  eyes  are  described  by  Dr. 
William  L.  Benedict  in  the  winter  issue  of 
The  Sight-Saving  Review,  quarterly  journal 
of  the  National  Society  for  the  Prevention 
of  Blindness  (U.S.A.).  Dr.  Benedict,  who 
is  head  of  the  Section  on  Ophthalmology  of 
the  Mayo  Clinic  at  Rochester,  Minn.,  says  : — 

"  There  is  very  little  understanding  on 
the  part  of  the  public  as  a  whole  that  a 
most  potent  antiseptic  agent  is  supplied  to 
the  eye  by  natural  means  :  that  is,  by  the 
tears.  Laboratory  experiments  have  shown 
that  for  most  disease-producing  organisms, 
normal  tears  are  hundreds  of  times  more 
effective  in  protecting  the  eye  than  solutions 
of  drugs  in  such  strength  as  can  be  borne. 
The  tears  are  supplied  in  amounts  that  are 
properly  regulated,  and  counteract  the  effect 
of  most  air-borne  bacteria. 

"  Because  the  general  public  has  learned 
that  many  eye  lotions  are  put  up  in  a 
solution  of  boric  acid,  the  better  informed 
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immediately  turn  to  this  solution  as  the  one 
safe  substance  that  can  be  used  for  any 
disorder  of  the  eye.  Hence,  we  find  that 
many  people  are  using  an  eye  cup,  giving 
the  eye  a  daily  bath  in  boric  acid  solution, 
in  the  hope  that  their  disorders  will  soon  pass 
away  and  the  necessity  for  visiting  a  physician 
may  be  obviated. 

"  The  healing  properties  of  boric  acid 
are  infinitesimal.  It  is  used  chiefly  by 
physicians  as  a  vehicle  to  carry  small  dilu- 
tions of  more  potent  drugs  ;  and  because  it 
retards  the  growth  of  fungi  or  of  contami- 
nating bacteria,  it  forms  a  convenient  way 
to  dispense  medicines  for  the  eye.  There  is 
not  sufficient  reason  for  the  regular  use  of 
eye  baths,  as  there  may  be  for  cleansing 
the  teeth  or  gargling  the  throat.  The  prac- 
tice of  giving  eye  baths  with  any  solution 
when  eyelids  are  not  diseased,  except  on  the 
advice  of  an  oculist,  should  be  discouraged. 

"  I  think  it  is  well  known  and  appreciated 
by  people  at  large  that  there  are  no  miracu- 
lous cures  for  any  diseases  or  disorders  of 
the  eye.  The  faith  that  our  grandmothers 
had  in  the  use  of  goat's  milk,  sauerkraut 
juice,  snake  oil,  milk  and  honey,  or  tobacco 
juice,  has  been  largely  dissipated  by  an 
intelligent  public.  The  price  the  public 
has  had  to  pay  for  its  experience  has  been 
the  loss  of  sight  for  thousands  of  people 
through  misinformation,  through  mis- 
direction, through  misplaced  confidence, 
and  through  ignorance." 

The  Directory  of  Agencies,  1934. 

The  new  edition  of  the  Directory  of 
Agencies  for  the  Blind,  published  jointly  by 
the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  and 
Gardner's  Trust  for  the  Blind,  is  now  obtain- 
able from  the  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  price  2s.,  post  free.  Its  general 
arrangement  is  similar  to  that  of  the  Year 
Book  and  Directory  published  two  years 
ago,  but  all  particulars  have  been  brought 
up  to  date. 

A  geographical  order  is  followed  in  the 
body  of  the  book,  but  a  very  full  index, 
numbering  if  closely  printed  pages,  gives 
various  cross-references  and  groupings,  which 
make  it  possible  for  all  the  services  carried 
out  by  one  agency  to  be  traced  under  their 
appropriate  heads.  In  this  rather  detailed 
indexing,  the  Directory  aims  at  being  useful, 
not  only  to  the  experienced  worker  for  the 


blind,  but  to  the  general  social  worker,  who 
may  perhaps  be  unacquainted  with  the 
ramifications  of  blind  welfare. 

Those  who  are  interested  in  the  by-ways 
of  work  for  the  blind  may  find  in  the 
Directory's  pages  some  societies  with  whose 
existence  they  are  unfamiliar  ;  the  question 
— "  What  are  the  functions  of  the  Crusade 
of  the  Blind,  the  Extension  Guide  Movement, 
St.  John's  Guild  for  the  Blind,  the  Guild  of 
Church  Braillists,  the  Embossed  Scientific 
Book  Fund,  Gyde  Charity,  or  the  Braille 
Missionary  Union  ?  "  is  one  which  might 
even  test  the  mettle  of  an  examiner  of  home 
teachers. 

In  addition  to  full  details  of  all  the  principal 
organisations  for  the  blind  in  England  and 
Wales,  Scotland,  Northern  Ireland  and  the 
Irish  Free  State,  the  Directory  has  a  section 
giving  the  main  organisations  in  the  British 
Empire  and  abroad. 

Like  its  predecessor,  however,  the  present 
Directory  aims  at  being  more  than  a 
catalogue  of  names  and  addresses,  and  has, 
in  a  final  section,  given  details  of  appliances 
for  the  blind,  descriptions  of  the  principal 
periodicals  in  embossed  type  published  in 
this  country,  legislation  affecting  the  blind, 
postal  regulations,  statistics  relating  to  the 
blind  in  England  and  Wales,  a  list  of  organisa- 
tions in  England  and  Wales  which,  though 
not  specifically  concerned  with  the  blind,  are 
likely  to  be  useful  to  secretaries  of  voluntary 
agencies  and  to  local  authorities,  and  finally 
a  bibliography  which  is  in  three  sections,  and 
gives  details  of  Acts  of  Parliament,  Ministry 
of  Health  and  Board  of  Education  circulars, 
and  many  general  publications  dealing  with 
blind  welfare.  Through  the  courtesy  of  the 
Union  of  Counties  Associations  for  the 
Blind,  the  Directory  includes  a  map  giving 
the  areas  covered  by  the  various  counties 
associations. 

Many  years  have  passed  since  the  late  Mr. 
Henry  Wilson  published  the  first  edition  of 
"  Information  with  regard  to  Institutions, 
Societies,  and  Classes  for  the  Blind,"  but  the 
present  edition  of  the  Directory  of  Agencies 
still  has  a  debt  to  acknowledge  to  that 
pioneer  guide,  and  the  fact  that  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind  and  Gardner's  Trust 
for  the  Blind  have  co-operated  in  the  1934 
edition  forms  a  link  which  binds  the  present 
publication  to  its  predecessor  of  47  years 
ago. 
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MAPS    WHICH    TALK    TO  THE    BLIND. 


N  article  with  this  title  ap- 
pears in  the  January  issue  of 
"  The  Teachers'  Forum."  It 
is  written  by  Miss  Etta 
Michaels,  a  blind  teacher  of 
geography,  and  in  view  of 
the  importance  of  the  subject 
to  teachers  of  blind  children  everywhere,  we 
give  the  main  substance  of  the  article  below. 

"  In  our  effort  to  find  a  method  to  express 
to  our  blind  children  ideas  which  we  would 
present  in  some  graphic  form  to  the  seeing 
children,"  writes  Miss  Michaels,  "we  have 
developed  some  interesting  types  of  map. 
The  children's  response  seems  to  have 
justified  our  efforts." 

She  goes  on  : — "  The  first  need  which  we 
tried  to  meet  in  our  map  work  was  a  type 
which  would  enrich  the  experiences  of  the 
children,  and  for  this  purpose  we  worked  out 
a  product  map.  A  very  large  outline  map 
of  the  United  States  was  prepared.  Outlines 
of  States  were  sewn  in  with  wool,  rivers 
outlined  with  picture  wire,  and  lakes  made 
of  melted  wax.  The  fingers  could  easily  run 
over  this  map,  and  get  the  sense  of  the 
building  up  of  the  country,  of  the  great  river 
valleys,  of  the  mountains  ;  and  as  we 
discussed  this  map  children  could  see  the 
influence  of  the  mountains  upon  climate  and 
upon  soil  formation,  and  could  realise  some- 
thing of  the  possible  activities  that  were 
taking  place  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 

As  we  began  to  work  on  the  individual 
groups  of  the  States,  the  product  map  of 
that  locality  was  worked  out  in  detail.  The 
material  which  was  added  to  the  big  product 
map  was  always  justified  by  relating  its 
production  to  the  physical  features  we  have 
mentioned.  In  the  North-eastern  States  we 
found  the  lumber  of  Maine,  leading  into  the 
industries  of  lumbering  and  shipbuilding. 
Among  the  mountains  of  Vermont  and  New 
Hampshire  the  granite  and  marble  lead  into 
the  industries  of  quarrying  and  the  manu- 
facture of  building  materials.  It  was  easy 
to.  see  why  western  New  York  was  so 
naturally  a  dairy  locality,  with  the  fertile 
fields,  fine  pasturage,  and  the  large  cities, 
near   at   hand. 


As  the  work  went  on,  comparison  of 
industries  was  carried  on.  We  found  dairy- 
ing in  New  York  and  dairying  in  Wisconsin 
and  Minnesota,  and  there  was  much  com- 
parison to  see  whether  conditions  were 
common  in  these  localities.  The  maps 
seemed  to  give  an  endless  basis  for  reasoning 
out   things,    and   for  making   comparisons. 

When  this  map  was  completed  it  was  not 
a  thing  of  beauty.  However,  its  value 
was  in  the  growing  situation  that  it  con- 
stantly presented.  .  It  justified  itself  as  we 
were  working  in  it.  The  finished  map 
is  of  much  less  value. 

Our  next  venture  in  map  making  was  to 
attempt  to  find  some  simple  way  of  expres- 
sing map  ideas,  just  as  with  seeing  children 
we  would  sketch  on  the  blackboard  or  make 
quick  map  illustrations  with  the  large 
crayolas.  We  found  the  need  for  having 
small  individual  maps,  which  the  blind  child 
could  handle  as  he  wished,  and  work  out 
on  them  any  idea  which  he  was  attempting 
to  express.  The  first  maps  of  this  kind 
that  we  made  were  to  meet  a  rather  definite 
problem.  We  wanted  the  study  of  cities 
not  to  become  just  a  mere  learning  of  certain 
facts  which  we  might  read  in  regard  to  these 
cities,  but  to  make  the  children  realise  some- 
thing of  the  reason  for  big  cities  developing 
in  the  localities  where  they  are  situated,  and 
to  make  them  feel  that  the  cities  are  an 
outgrowth  of  the  conditions  in  the  localities. 

To  make  the  matter  clear  we  began  by 
taking  a  certain  city  and  just  sketching  in 
our  minds  the  things  that  were  there.  First 
there  were  the  great  mines  under  the  ground, 
and  the  industry  that  came  from  them. 
Hence  a  little  settlement  was  formed.  Then 
there  was  the  development  of  a  steel  industry. 
From  that  steel  industry  came  many  other 
types  of  manufacturing,  The  settlement  had 
grown  much  larger  in  size,  and -was  drawing 
upon  the  country  around  for  its  food— so 
now  above  our  mines  we  have  a  city  with  all 
of  its  occupations,  and  an  agricultural  country 
developing  about  it.  As  this  city  became 
larger  and  richer  many  more  needs  of  the 
people  had  to  be  met,  and  universities, 
libraries,    and    art   galleries    came    to   give 
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culture  to  what  was  a  purely  industrial  city. 

This  study  seemed  very  interesting,  and 
someone  suggested  that  the  various  groups 
work  out  similar  studies  of  different  cities. 
The  next  day  we  had  ready  at  class  time 
some  small-sized  maps,  formed  merely  by 
tracing  around  our  sectional  map  and  stitch- 
ing the  outline  in  with  an  unthreaded  sewing 
machine.  We  inserted  brass  staples  at  city 
locations,  and,  as  we  found  interesting 
things,  piled  our  labels,  one  on  top  of  the 
other,  over  our  particular  city.  This  piece 
of  work  was  intensely  interesting  to  the 
group  and  it  gave  a  certain  relationship  of 
geography  to  human  interests  that  we  had 
not  realised  before. 

One  of  the  boys  in  the  class  felt  it  would 
mean  a  very  great  deal  if,  as  we  studied  the 
different  countries,  each  member  of  the 
class  might  have  his  simple  raised  map  to 
follow  as  he  worked.  We  have  followed 
out  this  idea  in  many  of  our  classes  and  have 
found  real  reward  for  the  effort  put  into  the 
making  of  individual  maps. 

Some  method  of  making  these  raised  maps 
quickly  was  needed.  The  idea  of  using  a 
cake  decorator  finally  suggested  itself,  and  it 
seems  to  meet  our  needs  in  every  way.  The 
material  used  to  pipe  through  the  decorator 
is  made  of  equal  proportions  of  flour  and 
salt,  with  just  enough  water  to  make  it  of 
about  the  consistency  of  library  paste. 
The  different  attachments  of  the  decorator 
may  vary  the  size  of  the  piping  to  indicate 
the  various  things  illustrated — broad  piping 
for  ocean  edge,  narrow  for  rivers,  and  dotted 
lines  for  political  boundaries. 

We  still  felt  the  need  of  a  big  wall  map 
which  we  could  make  serve  our  purposes 
better  than  anything  we  had  on  hand.  We 
conceived  the  idea  of  getting  wall  board  and 
working  out  a  large-sized  map  of  Europe,  for 
we  had  many  children  who  would  be  studying 
this  part  of  the  world  during  the  year.  The 
people  with  partial  vision  painted  it  in  water 
colours  ;  then  we  took  our  cake  decorator 
and  outlined  our  map,  using  the  broad  lines 
for  big  sea  boundaries,  finer  ones  for  the 
rivers  and  the  edges  of  small  inner  lakes,  and 
dotted  lines  for  political  boundaries  of 
countries.  The  capital  city  was  a  thumb 
tack  imbedded  in  a  little  mound  of  salt  and 
flour  composition,  so  that  even  nervous 
fingers  could  not  easily  pry  it  off.    With  a 


sharp  pair  of  shears  we  gouged  out  the 
surface,  forming  lines  of  roughness  which 
indicated  the  mountain  ranges,  and  then  the 
whole  was  thoroughly  varnished  so  that  it 
could  easily  be  washed,  and  thus  be  com- 
pletely sanitary. 

This  map  has  been  of  the  greatest  value  to 
us.  At  times  we  use  it  for  a  study  of  the 
cities  ;  at  other  times,  for  a  study  of  the 
natural  features  of  a  country  ;  or  again  we 
may  use  it  for  the  study  of  a  single  product 
such  as  wheat,  or  as  the  mineral  map  of  the 
country.  It  seems  to  be  the  favourite  map 
with  the  children.  We  study  the  contour 
maps  with  our  fingers,  and  from  these  the 
children  like  to  go  to  this  flat  wall  map 
which  is  so  simple  in  its  make-up  that  it 
clarifies  the  ideas  gained  from  contour  study. 

These  large  wall  maps,  such  as  that  of 
Europe,  we  might  call  the  general  utility 
maps.  After  one  is  finished  it  is  there  to 
stay,  and  has  expression  only  as  we  make  it 
fit  our  needs.  But  there  are  other  maps 
which  are  directly  an  expression  of  ideas. 
These  are  the  maps  which  we  worked  out 
with  plasticine. 

Frequently,  as  we  have  been  discussing  a 
topic,  the  children  take  plasticine  and  try 
to  express  their  idea  of  that  which  we  have 
been  studying.  Sometimes  the  results  are 
quite  unusual.  One  day  groups  of  children 
were  working  on  irrigation  projects.  One 
committee  dashed  on  the  plasticine  and  very 
rapidly  formed  mountain  chains  with  inter- 
vening valleys,  put  their  dam  across, 
created  the  gateway,  built  their  ditches,  and 
in  a  very  few  moments  of  time  had  the  water 
well  on  its  way  to  the  farms  and  the  valleys 
below. 

There  are  endless  possibilities  for  such 
construction  work  and  the  more  often 
children  can  express  their  own  ideas  with 
the  fingers,  the  more  they  clarify  their 
thinking. 

A  small  group  of  boys  became  very 
interested  in  the  problem  of  the  Panama  Canal. 
They  wanted  to  find  out  all  it  was  possible 
to  know  about  it,  and  because  they  were  so 
keenly  interested  the  inspiration  came  one  day 
to  have  them  attempt  to  work  this  out  in  a 
permanent  form  by  using  the  salt  and  flour 
composition.  The  greatest  difficulty  was  in 
building  up  a  foundation  of  salt  and  flour  for 
great  mountain  ranges  which  had  to  be  cut 
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down  to  make  way  for  the  canal.  We 
remembered  in  reading  of  the  Panama 
experience  of  how  this  Culebra  Cut  kept 
filling  in.  Our  sympathy  was  quite  with 
the  engineers  in  this  proposition,  for  our  salt 
and  flour  also  refused  to  stay  where  it 
belonged.  After  several  experiences  we 
found  that  we  needed  to  build  up  a  frame 
work  ;  so  the  boys  went  out  into  the  engine 
house  and  brought  in  some  coarse  cinders 
from  the  ash  pile.  We  fastened  these  in 
place  with  salt,  flour,  and  water,  and  then 
left  them  to  dry.  They  gave  us  the  founda- 
tion we  needed,  and  then  we  could  build  up 
our  mountains  and  plateaus,  and  the 
locks  of  the  canal ;  the  rest  was  easy  to 
make. 

Because  of  the  peculiar  situation  as  to 
direction,  which  we  find  in  the  Panama 
locality,  the  sketch  of  the  whole  isthmus 
was  made  with  India  ink  and  placed  at  the 
bottom  of  our  map  so  that  directions  might 
be  verified.  The  whole  thing  was  now 
treated  with  several  coats  of  varnish. 

The  success  of  our  flat  wall  map  of  Europe 
led  us  into  making  maps  of  the  same  con- 
struction, but  for  different  purposes.  We 
called  this  our  map  book  of  the  United 
States.  The  inkprint  geography  makes 
much  of  its  material  clear  to  the  seeing 
children  by  the  insertion  of  small  maps  and 
graphs,  each  telling  its  own  particular  story. 
We  have  incorporated  the  same  idea  in  this 
map  book.  The  maps  were  worked  out  in 
halves  so  that  the  complete  map  goes 
across  the  double  page  of  the  book. 

On  a  rainfall  map  of  the  United  States  in 
an  inkprint  edition,  series  of  lines  and  dots 
would  indicate  to  you  localities  of  greatest, 


or  of  smallest  rainfall.  We  have  utilised 
different  devices  which  may  appeal  to  the 
fingers  to  indicate  these  characteristics.  In 
the  case  of  such  products  as  wheat,  corn,  and 
cotton,  we  have  used  the  actual  material,  not 
to  make  realistic  maps,  but  to  give  interest 
through  variety  of  illustrations. 

The  different  pages  of  our  map  book  cover 
the  following  topics  :  surface  and  soils, 
rainfall,  temperature,  mineral  resources,  coal 
and  petroleum,  dairy  interests,  raising  of 
beef  cattle,  population  centres,  manufactur- 
ing areas,  and  others  of  similar  nature. 

We  have  one  map  dream  ahead,  and  that 
is  to  make  a  very  large  wall  map,  extending 
from  the  baseboard  up  to  as  far  as  the  arms 
of  the  children  can  reach.  We  want  this 
map  in  order  to  make  comparisons  with 
other  countries  ;  to  indicate,  with  thumb 
tack  and  string,  possible  journeys,  old 
travel  routes,  and  the  like  ;  to  mark  off, 
possibly  with  Braille  labels,  all  the  certain 
production  areas  of  the  whole  world. 

So  far  as  possible,  we  try  to  express  map 
ideas  of  permanent,  or  at  least  those  of  more 
than  temporary  value  on  the  wall  board. 
This  material  can  be  made  perfectly  sanitary 
by  means  of  paint  or  varnish,  When  so 
treated,  it  has  a  hard  surface  which  does  not 
show  usage  easily.  It  is  light  enough  in 
weight  to  make  it  practical  for  maps  we 
wish  to  file.  For  the  small  maps  for  indi- 
vidual study  we  adopted  two  sizes,  10  in. 
by  15  in.  and  16  in.  by  24  in.  By  using 
these  uniform  sizes,  we  find  them  more 
convenient  in"  every  way  both  for  filing  and 
for  making  map  series.  We  have  had  tips 
added  to  the  corners  so  that  one  map  will  not 
wear  against  another  as  it  is  packed  away." 


FRENCH    BLIND    CHILDREN. 


An  Enquiry  into  Numbers  at 

PROFESSOR  PIERRE  VIL- 
LEY,  on  behalf  of  the  Associ- 
ation Valentin  Hatiy,  conducted 
an  enquiry  shortly  before  his 
death  into  the  number  of 
children  receiving  education  in 
schools  for  the  blind  in  France, 
and  published  his  results  in  "  The  Valentin 
Haiiy." 

There  are  over  30  schools  for  the  blind  in 
France,  of  which  the  famous  Institution 
Nationale  des  Jeunes  Aveugles  in  Paris  is 
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the  best  known.  In  1914,  there  were  1,133 
children  in  attendance  at  these  schools,  and 
it  was  anticipated  that  the  numbers  would 
have  fallen,  in  view  of  the  improved  arrange- 
ments now  made  for  the  immediate  treat- 
ment of  cases  of  infantile  ophthalmia,  and 
the  campaign  everywhere  carried  on  in  the 
interest  of  prevention  ;  this  hope  was 
strengthened  by  the  fact  that  the  numbers  of 
the  Institution  Nationale  have  shown  a 
marked  falling-off  in  the  past  few  years. 
A  short  questionnaire  was  drawn  up,  and 
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circulated  to  all  schools.     In  it  the'  following 
information  was  required  : — 

i.  Number  of  pupils  in  the  school,   and 
accommodation  available. 

2.  Age-groups   of  the   pupils,   divided   as 
follows  :  (a)  6-10,  (b)  n-15,  (c)  16-20. 

3.  Numberof  those  who  are  partially  blind. 

4.  Number  of  those  who  appear  to  be  in- 
educable. 

5.  Number  of  pupils  in  1914. 

6.  Area  covered  ;  inquiry  as  to  whether 
this  had  increased  in  the  period  1914-1933. 

The  answers  received  showed  that  there 
are  at  the  present  time  no  less  than  500 
vacancies  in  schools  for  the  blind,  and  Pro- 
fessor Villey  takes  occasion  to  poke  a  little 
gentle  fun  at  the  politicians  who,  year  by 
year,  when  blind  education  is  discussed, 
lament  the  fate  of  the  five  or  six  thousand 
poor  blind  children  who,  for  lack  of  accom- 
modation, go  untaught.  He  goes  on,  however, 
to  point  out  that  this  is  no  new  state  of 
affairs,  for  there  has  always  been,  within  the 
past  40  years,  a  surplus  of  accommodation 
in  schools  for  the  blind. 

The  questionnaire  showed  that  there  are 
x>336  blind  children  in  French  schools  to-day, 
as  against  the  1,133  of  1919,  and  in  this  way 
the  figures  are  distinctly  disappointing,  for 
they  do  not  show  that  general  decline  in 
blindness  which  had  been  anticipated.  When 
the  figures  of  the  individual  schools  were 
scrutinised,  however,  they  seemed  more 
hopeful,  for  the  Institution  Nationale  was 
by  no  means  the  only  one  where  there  had 
been  a  marked  decline  ;  in  one  school  near 
Paris  the  number  of  children  under  13  had 
fallen  from  75  in  1914  to  56,  another  from 
40  to  25,  a  third  from  40  to  30.  The 
evidence  suggested  that  the  fall  had  taken 
place  in  urban  areas,  where  the  improved 
maternity  and  child  welfare  services  and  the 
work  in  the  interests  of  prevention  would 
naturally  be  carried  on  more  vigorously  than 
in  country  districts. 

Schools  which  showed  a  marked  increase 
in  their  numbers  included  Nancy,  where 
instead  of  61  pupils  as  in  1914,  there  are  now 
J3,  Clermont,  whichhad  grown  from  65  to  105, 
Nantes  from  30  to  63.  At  Bordeaux  the 
increase  which  was  marked  in  the  period  im- 
mediately following  the  war  ceased  in  1926, 
and  since  that  date  a  definite  decline  has  set  in. 

In  one  school  in  the  south  of  France,  al- 
though there  has  been  a  fall  in  the  number  of 


pupils,  this  fall  is  not  attributed  to  an  im- 
provement in  conditions,  but  rather  to  a 
laxity  on  the  part  of  the  authorities  so  far 
as  the  education  of  the  blind  is  concerned, 
and  a  too-ready  acquiescence  in  the  desire 
of  parents  to  have  their  children  home  before 
they  are  properly  educated. 

A  letter  is  quoted  from  the  head-master  of 
a  school  for  the  blind  at  Yvetot,  in  which  he 
states  that  his  work  there,  for  the  past  six 
years,  has  confirmed  him  in  the  belief  that 
no  blind  child  is  overlooked,  and  that  blind- 
ness among  children  is  declining. 

Professor  Villey  admits  the  difficulty  of 
drawing  any  definite  conclusions  from  the 
questionnaire,  but  considers  that  the  clearest 
impression  that  emerges  from  the  inquiry  is 
that  the  fall  of  infantile  blindness  is  probably 
limited  to  urban  areas  and  to  a  few  favoured 
neighbourhoods,  where  the  public  health 
services  are  well  organised. 

One  fact  he  considers  certain,  and  this  is 
that  blind  children  go  to  school  far  more 
readily  than  in  past  years,  for  even  the  less 
intelligent  among  the  parents  has  realised 
the  possibilities  of  education  of  the  blind. 
A  few  years  ago,  while  the  education  of  the 
blind  boy  was  acquiesced  in,  that  of  the  blind 
girl  was  still  commonly  thought  less  neces- 
sary ;  but  now  it  appears  to  be  universally 
agreed  that  education  is  essential  for  both 
boy  and  girl. 

Of  the  1,336  children  returned  as  a  result 
of  the  inquiry,  only  24  were  said  to  be 
ineducable  ;  most  of  the  schools  stated  that 
they  refused  to  accept  any  pupil  who  was 
not  likely  to  benefit  by  the  instruction  given. 
For  these,  it  is  pleaded  that  special  pro- 
vision is  urgently  needed.  There  is 
already  an  institution  for  feeble-minded 
blind  girls,  founded  by  the  Association 
Valentin  Haiiy,  and  managed  by  the  Sisters 
of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  but  nothing  has  as 
yet  been  done  to  meet  the  needs  of 
feeble-minded  blind  boys. 

With  regard  to  the  ability  of  the  children, 
it  is  pointed  out  that  a  decline  in  the  average 
ability  of  the  pupils  in  schools  for  the  blind 
is  often  foreseen  as  a  consequence  of  pre- 
vention, but  no  very  definite  evidence  in  this 
connection  seems  to  have  been  forthcoming, 
and  the  guarded  statement  that  "  the  intel- 
lectual level  of  our  pupils  is  perhaps  slightly 
lower  "  than  in  19 14  is  all  that  Professor 
Villey  will  give. 
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PREVENTION   OF 
BLINDNESS  IN  INDIA. 

ARTICLES  in  The  New  Beacon  have 
from  time  to  time  touched  on  the 
tremendous  problem  of  blindness  in 
India,   where   there   are   said  to  be 
about  one  and  a  half  million  people  who  are 
totally  blind,  and  another  four  and  a  half 
million  whose  sight  is  gravely  defective. 

The  task  of  combating  blindness  on  such  a 
scale  and  among  a  scattered  population 
living  in  hamlets  and  villages,  far  from  en- 
lightened medical  treatment,  and  ignorant  in 
many  cases  of  the  simplest  laws  of  hygiene, 
is  one  whose  very  immensity  tends  to  para- 
lyse effort,  but  when  it  is  stated  that  by 
far  the  greater  part  of  the  blindness  in  India 
is  preventible  it  seems  imperative  that  some 
action  should  be  taken.  The  late  Mr.  Hen- 
derson, whose  devoted  work  in  the  interests 
of  prevention  in  India  has  been  referred  to  in 
our  pages  from  time  to  time,  put  the  pre- 
ventible blindness  in  that  country  at  so  high 
a  figure  as  90  per  cent.,  and  spent  himself 
tirelessly  in  endeavours  to  cope  with  the 
problem  by  the  establishment  of  travelling 
dispensaries. 

The  Indian  Red  Cross  Society,  an  organi- 
sation which  commands  widespread  con- 
fidence among  Englishmen  and  Indians,  and 
has  upwards  of  13,000  members,  has  taken 
the  prevention  of  blindness  as  one  among 
many  of  its  objects,  but  its  work  has  been 
hampered  from  lack  of  funds.  It  is  by 
teaching  the  child  and  his  parents  through 
the  village  schools  that  the  Indian  Red  Cross 
sees  the  most  hopeful  way  of  attacking  the 
problem,  and  it  has  therefore  arranged  for 
the  distribution  among  junior  Red  Cross 
groups  of  simple  pamphlets  on  prevention, 
which  explain  in  non-technical  language  the 
principal  causes  of  blindness,  and  give  advice 
to  school  teachers  in  sight-saving. 

The  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  has 
for  a  considerable  time  been  exercised  over 
the  question  of  blindness  prevention  in 
India,  and  a  Committee  has  been  at  work 
examining  the  problem.  As  a  result  of  its 
deliberations  a  Memorial,  signed  by  a 
number  of  influential  men  with  first-hand 
knowledge  of  Indian  conditions,  was  pre- 
sented to  the  Government  of  India,  urging 
that  some   official   action  be   taken  in  the 


matter,  but,  owing  to  present  financial 
stringency,  the  provincial  governments,  to 
which  the  matter  was  referred,  were  unable 
to  act.  The  National  Institute  has  there- 
fore decided  to  co-operate  with  the  Indian 
Red  Cross,  by  making  a  grant  sufficient  to 
enable  that  body  to  distribute  pamphlets  on 
prevention  on  a  much  wider  scale  than 
hitherto,  and  also  to  arrange  for  lectures  to 
teachers  to  be  given  in  four  or  five  of  the 
main  district  headquarters  in  each  of  the 
twenty- three  Provincial  and  State  branches 
of  the  Red  Cross. 

English  people  are  justifiably  proud  of  the 
schemes  for  blind  welfare  and  blindness  pre- 
vention in  this  country,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
this  co-operation  with  the  Indian  Red  Cross 
may  mark  the  beginning  of  a  movement  in 
India  towards  facing  the  very  grave  position 
there,  where,  to  quote  from  an  article  in  the 
British  Journal  of  Ophthalmology,  "  pre- 
ventible and  curable  blindness  is  laying  its 
shadow  over  the  health,  happiness  and  use- 
fulness of  this  great  portion  of  our  Empire." 

At  a  recent  Conference  of  the  All  India 
Ophthalmological  Society  held  in  Calcutta, 
Sir  Hassan  Suhrawardy,  in  his  opening 
address,  deplored  the  fact  that  India  was 
still  backward  in  the  number  of  well-equipped 
and  modern  ophthalmic  hospitals,  while  the 
President,  Lt.-Col.  Duggan,  in  the  course  of 
his  address,  said  that  it  was  of  paramount 
importance  that  ophthalmologists  should 
devote  a  part  of  their  energies  to  prevention. 
He  pointed  out  that  India  had  gained  a 
place  in  ophthalmology  in  the  past,  and 
that  notable  contributions  to  operative 
surgery  had  been  made  by  distinguished 
members  of  the  Indian  Medical  Service,  but 
it  was  imperative  that  the  work  should  be 
continued  if  they  were  ambitious  to  enhance 
their  prestige  still  further.  There  was 
abundance  of  clinical  material  available, 
but  unless  it  was  used  wisely  and  scienti- 
fically most  of  it  would  be  wasted.  Greater 
stress  must  be  laid,  in  his  view,  on  teaching 
such  subjects  as  bio-chemistry,  physiology 
and  pathology,  research  must  be  encouraged 
on  thoroughly  scientific  lines,  young  talent 
found  and  recognised,  and  suitable  oppor- 
tunities given  for  its  healthy  development. 
If  these  and  other  steps  were  taken,  the 
deplorable  state  of  affairs  existing  at  present 
could  soon  be  ended. 
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MERELY  A  SUGGESTION. 

FEW  months  ago  we  ventured,  with  great  diffidence  and  extreme  timidity,  to  whisper 
the  word  "  abbreviation  "  in  connection  with  certain  Braille  transcriptions.  A  storm 
of  protest  was  the  result.  The  reader  of  Braille  evidently  wants  the  book,  the  whole 
book,  and  nothing  but  the  book.  This  attitude  is  perfectly  understandable.  Generally 
speaking,  an  abbreviated  text  is  not  a  substitute  but  an  alternative,  and  owing  to 
the  limited  supply  of  Braille  books  the  user  of  them  rarely  has  a  choice. 

We  think,  however,  that  the  suggestion  has  been  treated  too  perfunctorily  by 
most  correspondents.  Perhaps  it  has  been  misunderstood.  None  but  an  ultra-modern 
inebriated  by  his  own  conceit  would  contemplate  cutting  a  Shakespeare  play  or  a  Dickens  novel. 
But  consider  Gibbon's  "  Decline  and  Fall."  One  of  its  most  remarkable  features  is  the  independent 
structure  of  its  massive  chapters.  The  two  on  Early  Christianity,  the  one  on  Roman  Law,  the  one 
on  Arianism,  the  one  on  the  Greek  Emperors,  the  one  on  Mahomet,  the  one  on  the  Saracen  Conquests 
— -these  are  books  within  a  book,  and  we  imagine  that  any  of  these  chapters  published  in  one  or  two 
Braille  volumes  would  be  a  welcome  and  practical  addition  to  a  Braille  catalogue  because  it  would  be 
within  the  scope  of  a  modest  purse,  whereas  the  whole  "  Decline  and  Fall  "  is  certainly  not  a  purchasable 
proposition  to  the  majority  of  Braille  readers. 

Moreover,  is  it  strictly  necessary  to  the  literary  enjoyment  of  any  one  of  Gibbon's  chapters  to 
know  the  sources  of  Gibbon's  conclusions  ?  At  the  foot  of  each  page  of  every  chapter  Gibbon  gives 
an  imposing  array  of  authorities,  with  volume  and  page  references  to  editions  long  since  buiied  in 
museums.  We  do  not  refer  here  to  Gibbon's  notes;  these  gems  of  cynicism  and  innuendo  should 
certainly  be  included,  but  does  the  Braille  reader  of  literature — not  student  of  history — really  consider 
that  his' aesthetic  enjoyment  of  the  text  would  be  spoiled  by  the  omission  of  the  references  ? 

Again,  chapter  after  chapter  in  the  Cambridge  Histories  are,  although  parts  of  a  whole,  complete 
in  themselves  and  form  excellent  and  readable  monographs  on,  for  example,  Luther,  Gustavus  Adolphus, 
Richelieu,  the  Hundred  Days,  Catholic  Emancipation,  and  so  forth.  They  are  hidden  for  ever  from 
the  Braille  reader  in  the  huge  volumes  of  the  Cambridge  Histories,  but  could  be  revealed  to  him  in 
single  Braille  volumes,  complete  in  themselves,  would  he  but  ask  for  them.  Attached  to  each  chapter 
is  a  copious  bibliography,  but  would  the  average  reader  need  this  ? 

Ruskin  indexed  his  own  works  very  thoroughly — index  of  subjects,  painters,  names  and  so  on. 
Are  these  voluminous  indexes  strictly  necessary  ?  Scott  wrote  delightful  introductions  to  the  Waverley 
NoVels,  but  to  begin  "  Rob  Roy  "  by  reading  the  long  historical  introduction  is  decidedly  the  wrong 
way  for  pure  enjoyment  and  true  appreciation  of  the  story.  In  the  Braille  edition,  the  introduction 
is  placed  at  the  end,  but  it  is  a  moot  point  whether  it  should  have  been  included  at  all,  as  it  occupies 
one  whole  volume  out  of  seven  volumes,  adding  one-seventh  to  the  price  of  the  work. 

One  further  instance  :  two  books  of  Browning's  "  The  Ring  and  the  Book  "  are  almost  unreadable 
except  to  those  with  a  good  knowledge  of  Latin.  Is  there  any  reason  why  they  should  be  included  in 
a.  Braille  edition  for  a  library  which  must  perforce  be  highly  selective  ? 

..,,.  .  Current  literature  presents  difficulties  of  its  own.  The  vastness  of  it  makes  the  Braille  reader 
entirely  dependent  on  selection  by  individuals,  and  selection  of  books  is  not  far  removed  from  selection 
of  extracts.  The  point  is,  whether  a  reader  of  Braille  would  be  better  acquainted  with  the  literature 
of  to-day  by  studying  a  few  books  in  entirety  or  a  much  greater  number  of  books  in  part. 

A  relative  question  is  whether  punctuation  could  be  "  abbreviated."  Braille  punctuation;  is 
frequently  clumsy,  and  although  conservative  opinion  may  be  against  any  change  which  differentiates 
Braille  practice  from  ordinary  practice,  it  should  be  recollected  that  the  practical  elimination  of  the 
capital  sign  and  the  lay-out  of  verse  as  prose — distinct  typographical  "  abbreviations  "• — were  very 
radical  departures  from  ordinary  procedure.  Perhaps  Braille  might  take  a  hint  from  the  custom 
followed  in  many  French  books — the  abolition  of  quotation  marks.  They  certainly  do  devour  dots 
and  space. 

The  Editor. 
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THE    NORWICH    INSTITUTION    FOR 

THE    BLIND. 

By    BEN    PURSE. 


"  i"  pray  you  let  us  satisfy  our  eyes 
With  the  memorials  and  the  things  of  fame 
That  do  renown  this  City." 

"Twelfth  Night." 

IF  one  is  to  write  with  a  sympathetic 
understanding  of  old  foundations  such 
as  that  of  the  Norwich  Institution  for 
the  Blind,  it  is  essential  in  order  to 
impart  the  right  kind  of  atmosphere 
that  one  should  understand  something 
of  the  historical  traditions  of  the  place 
and  be  acquainted  with  its  social,  industrial 
and  commercial  relationships. 

Speaking  of  the  City  of  Norwich,  George 
Borrow  in  "  Lavengro  "  says  :  "A  fine  old 
city,  truly,  is  that,  view  it  from  whatever  side 
you  will ;  but  it  shows  best  from  the  east, 
where  the  ground,  bold  and  elevated,  over- 
looks the  fair  and  fertile  valley  in  which  it 
stands.  Gazing  from  those  heights,  the  eye 
beholds  a  scene  which  cannot  fail  to  awaken, 
even  in  the  least  sensitive  bosom,  feelings  of 
pleasure  and  admiration.  Yes,  there  it 
spreads  from  north  to  south,  with  its  vener- 
able houses,  its  numerous  gardens,  its  thrice 
twelve  churches,  its  mighty  mound ;  and 
yonder,  rising  three  hundred  feet  above  the 
soil,  from  among  those  noble  forest  trees,  be- 
hold that  old  Norman  masterwork,  that  cloud- 
encircled  Cathedral  spire,  around  which  a 
garrulous  army  of  rooks  and  choughs  con- 
tinually wheel  their  flight.  Now,  who  can 
wonder  that  the  children  of  that  fine  old 
City  are  proud  of  her,  and  offer  up  prayers 
for  her  prosperity  ?  " 

Norwich  has  long  been  known  as  a  "  city 
in  an  orchard,"  or,  more  fancifully,  as  a 
"  city  of  gardens,"  the  buildings  being 
generally  interspersed  with  trees  and 
gardens.  Sir  John  Harrington,  who  died  in 
1612,  said:  "Considering  Norwich,  whether 
it  be  the  praise  of  the  bishops,  or  the  people, 
or  both,  I  know  not,  or  whether  I  have 
here  a  partial  relation  ;  but  by  what  I  have 
heard  I  should  judge  this  City  to  be  another 
Utopia."  Though  the  foregoing  sentences 
were  written  more  than  300  years  ago,  the 
statements  are  substantially  true  to-day. 


The  City  and  County  of  Norwich  is  situated 
about  twenty  miles  from  the  well-known 
East  Coast  health  resorts,  Cromer,  Shering- 
ham,  Yarmouth  and  Lowestoft.  It  is  also 
a  most  accessible  centre  for  the  Broads,  those 
fascinating  and  alluring  sheets  of  water 
which  year  by  year  attract  large  numbers  of 
seekers  after  peaceful  and  happy  summer 
days  away  from  the  strife  and  excitement  of 
crowded  holiday  resorts. 

Modern  factories  and  offices  have  over-run 
the  sites  of  ducal  palaces  and  lordly  mansions, 
but  there  is  still  much  to  be  seen  in  the  quaint 
streets  nestling  close  to  the  Castle  as  if  for 
protection  as  in  days  of  yore — streets  be- 
loved of  artists  and  those  who  have  the  eye 
to  see  and  understand  the  vistages  of  the  past. 

Norwich  has  been  well  described  as  being 
"  the  paradise  of  the  archaeologist."  With- 
out concerning  ourselves  at  the  moment  with 
the  varied  views  held  with  regard  to  Norwich 
in  Roman  times,  on  which  much  light  is  being 
shed  by  the  excavations  in  process  at  Caistor, 
a  Roman  settlement  just  outside  the  boun- 
daries, the  history  of  the  City  may  be  said  to 
begin  with  the  occupation  by  the  Danes  in 
a.d.  870.  Later  it  reverted  to  the  Saxons, 
and  about  the  year  1004,  Sweyn  of  Denmark 
sailed  up  the  estuary  now  identified  as  the 
Broadland  Valley  and  burned  the  city  in  a 
spirit  of  revenge.  An  important  historical 
landmark  was  the  Rebellion  of  Ralph  de 
Guader,  Earl  of  Norfolk,  in  1075,  when, 
after  a  stubborn  resistance,  the  Castle  fell 
to  the  Conqueror.  As  a  result  of  this  con- 
spiracy the  title  of  Earl  of  Norfolk  was  trans- 
ferred to  Roger  Bigod,  to  whom  is  attributed 
the  building  of  the  Castle  keep  during  the 
reign  of  William  Rufus.  In  1132  occurred 
the  first  influx  of  Flemings,  who  introduced 
the  manufacture  of  baizes  into  the  district. 

The  early  fourteenth  century  was  a  time 
of  momentous  importance  to  the  future  in- 
dustrial prosperity  of  Norwich.  About  1336, 
numbers  of  Flemish  weavers  landed  at 
Yarmouth,  and  found  their  way  to  Norwich 
and  Worstead,  a  few  miles  distant,  where  they 
laid  the  foundations  of  the  worsted  manu- 
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facture,  which  drew  its  name  from  the  latter 
town. 

A  severe  setback  to  trade  resulted  from 
the  Black  Death  in  1348-49,  which  is 
said  to  have  carried  off  about  two-thirds  of 
the  population  of  Norwich.  Although  wide- 
spread strife,  including  John  de  Li  tester's 
Rebellion  in  1381,  seriously  checked  the 
growth  of  the  City,  Norwich  was  considered 
sufficiently  important  in  the  year  1403  to  be 
granted  a  Charter  giving  it  power  to  elect 
a  mayor  and  sheriffs.  Parts  of  the  house  of 
the  first  Mayor,  William  Appleyard,  still 
remain  as  the  crypts  and  flint  wall  of  the 
Bridewell  Museum. 

In  1549  a  serious  insurrection  broke  out 
under  the  leadership  of  Robert  Kett,  a 
Wymondham  tanner  and  a  man  of  means  and 
of  considerable  education.  The  cause  of 
unrest  was  the  enclosing  of  common  lands, 
which  was  indignantly  resented  by  the 
peasants  of  Norwich  and  other  parts  of  the 
country.  Some  30,000  men  took  part  in  the 
rising,  which  was  only  quelled  when  the  Earl 
of  Warwick  defeated  the  insurgents  in  a 
battle  fought  on  Mousehold  Heath. 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  event  in  the 
story  of  the  rise  of  Norwich  was  the  incursion 
of  the  Dutch  and  Walloon  Protestants,  who 
had  fled  the  Low  Countries  to  escape  perse- 
cution at  the  hands  of  the  Duke  of  Alva,  and 
came  to  settle  within  the  City  walls.  Most  of 
them  were  weavers,  and  their  coming  gave 
impetus  to  the  great  textile  industry  which, 
during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  brought  such 
commercial  affluence  to  Norwich  that  it  be- 
came the  second  city  in  the  Kingdom,  famous 
all  the  world  over  for  the  excellence  of  its 
silk  and  woollen  goods. 

One  of  these  refugees,  Antony  de  Solemne, 
introduced  printing  into  the  city  in  1570. 

The  introduction  of  the  power  loom  and  the 
factory  system  brought  about  the  decline  of 
the  textile  industry  in  East  Anglia  and  its 
transference  to  districts  nearer  the  source  of 
coal  supplies,  but  of  recent  years  there  has 
been  a  revival  of  the  trade,  and  Norwich  silk 
goods  still  possess  a  high  reputation. 

Among  the  other  important  present-day 
manufactures  are  boots,  shoes  and  clothing, 
household  appliances,  mustard,  starch,  choco- 
lates and  mineral  waters,  electrical  machinery, 
aircraft,  ironwork  and  wire-netting. 


In  1929  the  population  of  the  City  was 
approximately  120,000.  The  last  census 
figures  show,  however,  that  the  recorded 
population  was  126,236. 

Want  of  space  precludes  us  from  men- 
tioning in  detail  the  various  foundations 
associated  with  the  life  of  the  city.  A  re- 
ference to  its  famous  Grammar  School  is 
probably  worth  while,  however.  It  was 
endowed  as  a  grammar  school  by  King 
Edward  VI  (c.  1550),  and  included  amongst 
its  most  famous  scholars  are  Sir  Edward 
Coke,  Lord  Chief  Justice,  1606 ;  John  Cosin, 
Bishop  of  Durham  ;  Admiral  Lord  Nelson  ; 
James  Brooke,  Rajah  of  Sarawak,  and 
George  Borrow,  author  of  "  Lavengro." 

Other  famous  men  and  women  who  have 
been  associated  with  the  historical  and  social 
life  of  the  city  are  :  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  the 
renowned  physician  and  philosopher,  author 
of  "  Religio  Medici,"  "  Vulgar  Errors,"  etc., 
who  took  up  residence  there  in  1636,  and  was 
buried  in  the  church  of  St.  Peter  Mancroft, 
near  to  which  is  a  well-designed  statue  to  his 
memory.  Sir  Thomas  Erpingham,  who 
fought  at  Agincourt,  had  a  house  in  the  city 
and  was  the  builder  of  the  fine  gateway 
leading  to  the  Cathedral  Close  and  bearing 
his  name.  Matthew  Parker,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  and  Dr.  Kaye,  founder  of  Caius 
College,  Cambridge,  were  born  in  Norwich, 
as  was  also  that  eminent  botanist,  Sir  James 
Smith,  the  first  President  of  the  Linnaan 
Society.  Henry  Howard,  the  poet  Earl  of 
Surrey,  had  two  palaces  within  the  city. 
Mrs.  Opie,  Elizabeth  Fry,  the  prison  re- 
former, and  Harriet  and  James  Martineau 
were  born  here.  Joseph  John  Gurney,  the 
Quaker  philanthropist,  was  born  at  Earlham ; 
and  Norwich  claims  as  two  of  its  most 
eminent  citizens,  John  or  "  Old  "  Crome  and 
John  Sell  Cotman,  leading  figures  of  the 
Norwich  School  of  Painting. 

As  so  often  happens  in  the  history  of 
British  philanthropy,  it  is  noteworthy  that 
the  Norwich  Institution  for  the  Blind  was 
founded  by  a  man  who  himself  experienced 
the  limitations  which  blindness  necessarily 
imposes.  Somewhere  about  the  close  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  or  in  the  very  early 
years  of  the  nineteenth,  a  wealthy  citizen 
of  Norwich,  one  Thomas  Tawell,  was  stricken 
with  blindness.  Had  that  misfortune  not 
come  upon  him,  it  is  probable  that  his  name 
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would  have  been  forgotten  to-day.  It 
happened,  however,  that  Thomas  Tawell 
possessed  a  fine  disposition,  and  instead  of 
breaking  down  under  personal  affliction,  he 
immediately  set  about  finding  means  to 
relieve  distress  in  others.  He  had  no  thought 
of  retiring  to  his  house  in  the  Upper  Close  a 
broken  man,  but  turned  his  attention  to 
those  blind  people  who,  less  fortunate  than 
himself,  had  neither  money  nor  friends  to 
enable  them  to  spend  their  darkened  lives  in 
comparative  comfort.  In  1804  a  large 
house  in  Magdalen  Street,  which  stood  in 
three  and  a  half  acres  of  ground  and  was 
then  inhabited  by  Lord  Bradford,  was  for 
sale.  Thomas  Tawell  bought  it  for  a 
thousand  guineas,  and  there,  with  the  help 
of  the  Mayor  and  other  prominent  citizens, 
established  a  Hospital  and  School  for  the 
Indigent  Blind,  which  he  endowed  with  a 
further  sum  of  1,000  guineas.  Altered  and 
enlarged,  it  now  ranks  as  one  of  the  premier 
organisations  in  this  country. 

There  has  recently  come  to  light  a  pam- 
phlet printed  in  1806,  which  gives  an  account 
of  the  establishment  of  the  institution.  It 
contains,  among  other  things,  reports  of 
two  public  meetings  which  were  held  in  1805 
to  consider  the  project  and  to  raise  funds  for 
its  execution.  Two  speeches  delivered  by 
Thomas  Tawell  are  given  in  full.  One  or 
two  extracts  which  we  quote  will  convey 
to  our  readers  some  conception  of  the 
character  and  disposition  of  the  founder  of 
the  Institution.  We  regret  that  the  speeches 
would  occupy  too  much  space  to  be  printed 
here  in.  extenso. 

"  There  are  few  present,  I  dare  say,  Mr. 
Mayor,  who  are  not  fully  aware  of  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  I  have  laboured, 
with  regard  to  my  loss  of  sight ;  and  I  hope 
I  shall  have  credit  for  it  when  I  say  that 
none  can  possibly  feel  more  sensible  than 
I  do  for  the  miseries  of  all  those  whom  it 
hath  pleased  God  should  be  afflicted  in  the 
same  unhappy  manner.  Pity  is  unquestion- 
ably due  to  all  in  affliction,  be  their  means 
of  comfort  or  their  philosophy  of  mind  what 
they  may  ;  but  the  pity  we  must  all  feel  for 
the  indigent  part  of  our  fellow  creatures 
labouring  under  so  sore  distress  as  the  sloth 
and  melancholy  of  a  total  blindness,  is 
beyond  my  power  of  words  to  express  ..  .  . 
Now,  Mr.  Mayor,  there  seems  to  have  been  a 
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grievous  neglect  towards  these  unfortunate 
objects,  arising,  I  believe,  from  an  opinion 
that  from  the  nature  of  their  calamity  it  was 
next  to  impossible  they  could  be  made  at  all 
instrumental  towards  their  own  welfare  and 
support.  It  remained,  however,  for  the 
humanity  of  our  day  to  find  a  remedy  for  this 
evil.  Witness  London,  Liverpool,  Bristol, 
and  Edinburgh,  where  within  a  few  years 
societies  have  been  formed  for  the  purpose  of 
teaching  those  totally  blind  some  useful  art 
or  employment,  and  they  have  certainly 
answered  the  expectations  of  the  public." 

"...  And  if  any  should  ask,  Mr.  Mayor, 
why  I  venture  to  press  the  consideration  of 
this  proposal  upon  the  public  attention  at 
this  time,  situated  and  surrounded,  as  we 
unquestionably  are,  with  all  sorts  of  public 
difficulties,  I  answer  thus  :  First,  that  I  hold 
that  no  situation  of  public  affairs  ought  to 
be  suffered  to  conduce  to  our  neglect  of  the 
poor  and  needy  in  affliction  at  any  time  what- 
ever ;  secondly,  that,  God  having  blessed  me 
with  a  portion  of  sight  again,  I  could  not 
resist  the  ambition  I  had  of  making  my  pro- 
posal while  what  little  sight  I  have  should 
abide  with  me  ;  living,  as  I  do,  always  under 
the  dreadful  apprehension  that,  as  years  in- 
crease and  my  strength  consequently  de- 
creases, I  may  in  all  probability  again  sink 
under  a  cloud  of  darkness  ;  and  thirdly,  that 
this  estate,  which,  in  my  mind,  "I  thought 
the  best  adapted  for  such  a  purpose  of  any 
throughout  the  whole  city,  was  offered  for 
sale  at  this  time." 

This  organisation,  known  formeily  as  the 
Norwich  Asylum  for  the  Blind,  has  had  to 
yield  to  those  evolutionary  changes  that  have 
characterised  philanthropic  work  in  this  and 
other  countries.  The  society  is  now  known 
as  the  Norwich  Institution  for  the  Blind.  It 
is  no  longer  a  Home  exclusively  devoted  to 
the  care  of  indigent  blind  persons,  but  in  addi- 
tion to  this  important  sphere  of  work,  it  has 
assumed  the  responsibility  of  a  training  and 
employment  agency  and  already  is  deve- 
loping a  Home  Workers  Scheme,  such  as  is 
very  necessary  in  the  area  for  which  the 
Institution  is   administratively  responsible. 

As  a  permanent  Home,  accommodation  is 
provided  for  26  blind  persons  of  both  sexes. 
There  are  36  pupils  receiving  technical 
training  and  32  blind  persons  permanently 
employed.     At  the  present  time  the  Insti. 
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tution   is    responsible   for   supervising    and 
employing  15  home  workers. 

The  Norwich  City  Council  contribute  a  sum 
of  £65  per  annum  per  capita.  The  method 
of  wage  payment  is  that  of  the  piecework 
system  with  a  subsidy  of  £1  per  week.  The 
total  amount  ;of  wages  and  augmentation 
grants  paid  to  blind  workers  during  the  past 
year  was  £2,686.  gs.  5d. 

This  Institution,  as  its  record  discloses, 
possesses  all  the  potentialities  which  go  to 
the  making  and  to  the  realisation  of  still 
greater  achievements.  Its  sphere  of  useful- 
ness is  neither  limited  by  the  confines  of  the 
city  nor  by  the  county  boundaries.  The 
whole  of  East  Anglia  could  be  well  served 
by  its  far-flung  and  all-embracing  activities. 
The  liberal  policy  that  is  now  being  pursued 
by  its  administration  should  develop  and 
sustain  this  Institution,  whilst  ensuring  for 
it  the  increased  measure  of  financial  support 
which  the  progressive  expansion  of  the  work 
so  much  needs. 

It  were  well  to  remember  that  the  great 
social  services  of  this  country,  as  represented 
by  such  institutions  as  the  one  whose  affairs 
we  have  been  considering,  are  the  result 
neither  of  State  action  nor  of  municipal 
enterprise.  This  and  kindred  organisations 
were  called  into  being  by  the  humanitarian 
impulses  and  by  the  resourcefulness  of  great 
citizens  such  as  was  Thomas  Tawell.  The 
State  and  local  authorities  wisely  seek  to 
support  and  extend  such  services,  but  they 
rarely,  if  ever,  initiate  them.  Such  a 
sphere  of  usefulness  is  invariably  reserved  for 
the  great  philanthropic  citizens  of  all  lands, 
for  they  are  in  very  truth  "  the  salt  of  the 
earth." 

OBITUARY 

We  deeply  regret  to  announce  the  deaths 
of  :— 

Samuel  Maddocks,  formerly  Headmaster 
of  the  Royal  Blind  School,  Manchester 
Road,  Sheffield,  aged  71.  During  his  33 
years'  service — he  retired  six  years  ago^ — 
at  the  head  of  the  Blind  School  staff,  he 
earned  the  affection  of  all  the  children  who 
came  under  his  care,  and  the  admiration  of 
all  who  came  in  contact  with  his  work.  His 
zeal  and  kindliness  led  many  to  describe  him 
as  a  "  father  of  the  blind."     An  instance 


of  his  thoroughness  is  the  fact  that  he  would 
sometimes  bandage  his  eyes  to  work  at  a 
knitting  machine  and  to  make  maps  for 
the  school,  so  as  to  estimate  correctly  the 
needs  of  blind  learners  and  students.  Before 
coming  to  Sheffield  Mr.  Maddocks  was  on 
the  staff  of  Henshaw's  Blind  School  at 
Manchester. 

Mr.  Guy  Burstall,  aged  72,  formerly  a 
foreign  timber  merchant  of  Hull,  and  for 
many  years  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Hull 
Institute  for  the  Blind. 

John  Bowring  Lawford,  F.R.C.S.,  L.LD., 
aged  '76,  '■'■  the  well-known  ophthalmic 
surgeon,  whose  work  at  Moorfields  and 
St.  Thomas's  Hospital  established  his  repu- 
tation as  a  professional  leader.  He  was  an 
original  member  of  the  Ophthalmological 
Society  of  the  United  Kingdom,  founded  in 
1880,  and  was  President  of  the  Society  in 
1911,  when  he  delivered  an  address  on  the 
Vaccine  Therapy  of  Eye  Diseases.  At  the 
time  of  his  death  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Prevention  of  Blindness  Committee  of  the 
Union  of  Counties  Associations  for  the 
Blind,  and  here  he  worked  in  close  associa- 
tion with  the  late  J.  H.  Fisher,  the  two  be- 
coming largely  instrumental  in  drawing  up- 
the  certificate  of  blindness  now  accepted 
by  the  Ministry  of  Health.  He  was  a  valu- 
able and  industrious  writer,  and  was  at  one 
time  editor  of  the  Ophthalmic  Review  and 
for  some  years  managing  director  of  the 
British  Journal  of  Ophthalmology. 

Mrs.  Hilda  Nugent  Hawkins,  aged  63, 
wife  of  Capt.  H.  Montgomery  Hawkins, 
J. P.,  of  Holme  Lodge,  Charminster,  Dorset. 
Mrs.  Hawkins  was  associated  with  many 
good  social  activities,  and  one  of  the  most 
important  was  work  for  the  blind  of  the 
county.  Her  efforts  were  devoted  and 
unceasing,  and  she  was  largely  instrumental 
— with  Miss  E.  G.  Castleman-Smith, 
the  present  Mayor  of  Blandford — in  forming 
the  Dorset  Association  for  the  Blind  in 
1920,  when  she  became  the,  first  Secretary. 

Miss  F.  L.  Brautigam,  for  many  years  a 
teacher  at  the  Shillington  Street  School  for 
the  Blind,  London.  After  a  most  painful  illness 
borne  with  much  patience  and  fortitude,  she 
passed  peacefully  away  on  February  2nd.  Miss 
Brautigam  will  be  greatly  missed  by  a  large 
circle  of  friends  and  old  pupils,  to  whom  she 
had  endeared  herself  by  her  bright  and  cheer- 
ful disposition. 
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A  CAREER     FOR   THE   BLIND. 


By  ARTHUR    COPLAND. 


BESIDES  the  good  resolutions  so 
closely  associated  with  the 
advent  of  a  new  year,  that 
season  is  remarkable  for  a  large 
i  crop  of  statistical  stock-taking 
f  and  more  or  less  prophetic  re- 
views. It  is  perhaps  not  out 
of  place,  therefore,  to  attempt  a  brief  survey 
of  a  movement  among  the  blind,  which, 
if  it  is  not  altogether  new,  is  at  all  events 
gradually  assuming  a  new  importance. 

The  most  urgent  call  of  this  age  is  for  new 
industries  and  vocations.  For  once,  at 
least,  both  ability  and  disability  share  a 
common  need.  In  the  case  of  the  sightless, 
however,  the  problem  is  not  so  much  the 
means  of  absorbing  displaced  labour,  as  to 
find  spheres  of  work  which  will  nullify  to 
the  greatest  possible  extent  their  inevitable 
handicap.  It  is  impossible  to  foretell  how 
far  automatic  machinery  may  yet  increase  the 
earning  capacity  of  the  blind  in  industry  ;  but, 
all  other  things  being  equal,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  it  is  in  mental,  rather  than 
manual,  work  that  the  most  promising  pro- 
spects for  blind  people  rest. 

For  a  long  time  it  has  been  generally  held 
that  music  was  the  profession  best  suited 
for  the  blind,  and  that  all  blind  people  were 
naturally  musical.  That  view  may  have 
been  readily  accepted  because,  until  lately, 
scarcely  anybody  in  this  nation  of  shop- 
keepers regarded  music  as  a  serious  calling. 
Though  a  graceful  pastime  for  women,  per- 
haps, it  was  no  profession  for  an  able-bodied 
man,  unless  he  were  a  foreigner.  When  an 
old  Scottish  shepherd,  after  hearing  a  per- 
formance on  the  piano  by  a  gentleman 
visiting  a  farm,  inquired, — to  put  it  in 
English, — "  Does  the  creature  sew,  too  ?  " 
he  was  only  expressing  the  sentiment  of  his 
age.  Unfortunate  people,  such  as  the  blind, 
were  only  supposed  to  be  capable  of  doing 
something  of  no  commercial  value,  and  which 
did  not  threaten  the  monopoly  of  those 
engaged  in  more  utilitarian  pursuits.  That 
attitude  has  not  completely  disappeared, 
even  among  some  of  the  blind  themselves. 
Yet,  when  new  channels  of  employment  are 
being  so  keenly  sought  for,  every  movement 


which  is  genuinely  endeavouring  to  extend 
the  limited  activities  of  the  sightless  should 
at  least  be  regarded  without  bias. 

The    most    imminent    of    the    handicaps 
associated  with  blindness  is  one  which  is  not 
directly  derived  from  that  condition,  but  is 
a  sort  of  repercussion,  or  echo  of  it.     I  refer 
to  the   unwillingness   of  sighted  people   to 
judge  the  sightless  on  their  merits.     Apart 
from  those  employed  in  institutions  for  the 
blind,  no  blind  person  who  has  had  to  com- 
pete for  a  livelihood  in  the  open  market  can 
have  failed  to  grasp  the  fact.     If  a  blind 
person  sells  a  pound  of  tea,  though  it  should 
be    the   best   value   procurable,   it    will   be 
bought  as  a  charity.     If  he  tunes  a  piano, 
no    matter     how    efficiently,     though    his 
customer  may  express  satisfaction  with  his 
work,  he  will  almost  certainly  conclude  by 
saying  :  "  And  besides,  it's  a  charity  to  give 
it   him."     Blind   organists   in   search   of   a 
situation    encounter    the    same    implacable 
obtuseness.     Their    qualifications    may    be 
equal,  or  even  superior,  to  those  of  any  of 
their  rivals,  but  as  soon  as  it  becomes  known 
that  the  candidate  is  blind,  the  application 
is  treated  as  something  in  the  nature  of  a 
plea  for  compassion.     Apply  for  a  situation 
of  organist,  stating  that  you  are  blind,  and 
the  odds  are  almost  a  hundred  to  one  that 
you  will  not  be  asked  to  play  ;  but  apply  for 
a  situation,  using  the  same  testimonials,  and 
omitting  to  mention  that  you  are  blind,  and 
the  odds  are  the  same  that  you  will  be  asked 
to  play.     The  experiment  has  been  widely 
tried.     Of  course,  the  blind  candidate  who 
obtains  a  hearing  by  the  latter  means,  is 
found  out  when  he  comes  to  compete  ;  but 
the  manoeuvre  proves  that  it  is  not  his  quali- 
fications, but  his  disability,  which  is  the  real 
obstacle  to  his  progress. 

Of  all  the  careers  which  a  blind  person  can 
elect  to  follow,  I  know  of  none  less  likely  to 
present  the  handicap  I  have  referred  to  than 
that  of  literature.  Considerable  as  the 
difficulties  are,  with  which  a  young  writer 
has  to  contend,  these  are  at  least  not  pecu- 
liar to  the  blind,  but  are  the  common  lot  of 
all  aspirants.  Of  course,  in  even  the  most 
ideal  circumstances,  blindness  must  always 
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entail  a  certain  amount  of  disadvantage  ; 
but  that  is  a  condition  of  affairs  that  cannot 
be  altered,  and  the  only  thing  to  do  is  to  go 
on  in  spite  of  it.  If  one  submits  a  manuscript, 
the  editor  need  not  know,  and  certainly  does 
not  wish  to  know,  the  particular  circum- 
stances of  the  author.  The  manuscript,  in 
short,  will  receive  the  same  treatment  as 
others. 

Those  who  are  sceptical  of  the  ability  of 
the  blind  to  make  their  way  in  literature, 
should  ponder  the  excellent  criticism  of  the 
work  resulting  from  the  literary  competi- 
tions organised  by  the  National  Institute  for 
the  Blind,  by  an  authority  who  is  not  at  all 
likely  to  be  swayed  by  sentimental  consider- 
ations. It  is  encouraging  too,  to  find  that 
the  requirements  of  the  blind  writer  are 
claiming  attention.  If  the  new  magazine, 
designed  to  assist  blind  authors,  now  being 
contemplated    by    The    Dalvey    Correspon- 


dence College  for  the  Blind,  can  be  success- 
fully launched,  the  path  of  the  sightless 
writer  will  have  been  made  easier. 

But  before  such  writers  can  be  said  to 
have  a  fair  chance  of  practising  their  pro- 
fession they  must  have  something  approach- 
ing adequate  material.  A  Standard  Braille 
Dictionary  is  of  paramount  importance. 
Every  blind  student,  every  school  for  the 
blind,  should  stock  a  copy  of  such  a  work. 
There  ought  to  be  no  lack  of  demand  for 
it.  There  are  no  doubt  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  producing  a  compact  Braille 
Dictionary,  but  that  task  is  certainly  not 
beyond  the  ingenuity  of  the  management 
of  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind. 

The  National  Institute  is  not  likely  to  be 
backward  in  furnishing  the  blind  author  with 
the  outfit  he  needs,  and  I  earnestly  hope  that 
1934  will  witness  a  decided  acceleration  in 
his  advance  to  success. 


THE  REPORT  OF  THE   DEPARTMENTAL 
COMMITTEE   ON  STERILISATION. 


THE  recently  published  Re- 
port of  the  Departmental 
Committee  on  Sterilisation 
is  of  importance  to  workers 
for  the  blind,  and  we  hope 
in  a  subsequent  issue  of  The 
New  Beacon  to  comment 
upon  its  findings  ;  here,  however,  we  pro- 
pose merely  to  set  down  the  references  in  the 
Report  to  the  blind,  to  put  alongside  these 
the  references  to  hereditary  blindness  in  the 
Report  on  that  subject  issued  last  year  by  the 
Prevention  of  Blindness  Committee,  and 
finally,  to  note  the  recent  decisions  of  the 
German  Government,  which  became  law  on 
January  1st,  1934. 

The  recommendations  of  the  Departmental 
Committee  with  regard  to  sterilisation  were 
marked  by  complete  unanimity,  and  were 
"  not  a  compromise  between  conflicting 
views,  adopted  reluctantly  in  order  to  secure 
the  appearance  of  agreement."*  Briefly  they 
amount  to  this  :  That  voluntary  sterilisation, 
performed  under  the  written  authorisation 
of  the  Ministry  of  Health,  and  with  due  safe- 
guards, should  be  legalised  in  the  case  of 
(1)  a  person  who  is  mentally  defective,  or  has 
suffered  from  mental  disorder  ;  (2)  a  person 


who  is  believed  likely  to  transmit  mental 
disorder  or  defect  ;  (3)  a  person  suffering 
from,  or  believed  to  be  a  carrier  of,  a  grave 
physical  disability  shown  to  be  transmis- 
sible. 

It  is  this  third  recommendation,  where 
the  emphasis  is  shifted  from  mental  to 
physical  disability,  which  is  of  interest  to 
those  concerned  with  blind  welfare.  It  is 
dealt  with  in  paragraph  72  of  the  Report, 
where  it  is  urged  that  to  limit  legislation  to 
one  particular  class  is  neither  logical  not 
equitable.  Those  who  have  good  reason  to 
fear  that  they  may  transmit  to  their  children 
grave  physical  disabilities  should  be  given 
the  opportunity  of  voluntary  sterilisation  as 
readily  as  those  whose  disabilities  are  mental. 
Among  these  "  grave  physical  disabilities  " 
the  writers  specifically  mention  "  certain 
forms  of  blindness,"  but  it  is  naturally  not 
within  their  terms  of  reference  to  discuss 
more  exactly  what  these  "  certain  forms  " 
are,  beyond  asserting  that  not  only  is  the 
fact  of  inheritance  established,  but  its  mode 
of  transmission  is  also  known. 

On  turning,  however,  to  the  pages  of  the 
Prevention  of  Blindness  Committee's  Report 
on  Hereditary  Blindness,  the  main  types  of 
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hereditary    disease    are    set    out   in    three 
classes : — 

i.  Those,  such  as  retinitis  pigmentosa  and 
hereditary  optic  atrophy,  where  sight  is 
seriously  threatened. 

2.  Those  where  heredity  is  in  many  cases 
definitely  established,  but  where  the  patient 
would  not  generally  be  certifiable  as  blind, 
or  would  be  amenable  to  treatment  ;  they 
include  albinism,  aniridia,  cataract,  colo- 
boma  of  the  iris,  congenital  night  blindness, 
ectopia  lentis,  familial  degeneration  of  the 
cornea,  and  glioma  of  the  retina. 

3.  Those  where  heredity  is  again  in  many 
cases  established,  but  which  are  of  rare 
occurrence,  though  they  may  cause  complete 
or  partial  blindness  ;  they  include  anoph- 
thalmos,  familial  macular  degeneration, 
microphthalmos,  and  oxycephaly. 

The  advice  given  in  the  Prevention  of 
Blindness  Report  is  cautious,  and  would  not 
go  so  far  as  that  of  the  confirmed  eugenist, 
partly  because  some  of  the  transmissible 
diseases  do  not  cause  blindness,  but  merely 
defective  sight,  and  also  because  the  data 
at  present  available  will  warrant  only  very 
general  conclusions.  All  that  it  would  say 
is  summed  up  as  follows  : — ■ 

1.  That  the  most  important  inheritable 
diseases  from  the  point  of  view  of  causation 
are  retinitis  pigmentosa  and  hereditary 
optic  atrophy. 

2.  That  if  a  member  of  a  stock,  in  which 
there  is  definitely  inheritable  disease  causing 
blindness,  even  if  the  disease  is  not  manifest 
in  his  or  her  case,  marries,  he  or  she  should 
consult  an  ophthalmologist  who  would  advise 
as  to  abstention  from  parenthood. 

3.  That  a  blind  person  contemplating 
marriage  should  consult  an  ophthalmologist 
unless  there  is  medical  evidence  that  his  or 
her  case  does  not  fall  within  the  hereditary 
class. 

Neither  the  Report  of  the  Departmental 
Committee  nor  that  of  the  Prevention  of 
Blindness  Committee  goes  nearly  so  far  as 
the  new  legislation  in  Germany.  The 
German  enactments  are  as  follows  : — 

1.  Anyone  suffering  from  a  hereditary 
disease  may  be  sterilised  by  means  of  a 
surgical  operation,  if  it  may  be  expected  with 
some  certainty,  according  to  the  experiences 
of  medical  science,  that  his  posterity  will 
suffer  from  serious  physical  or  mental  here- 
ditary disease. 


2.  Persons  will  be  considered  as  heredi- 
tarily diseased  in  the  sense  of  this  law  if  thev 
suffer  from  .  .  .  hereditary  blindness. 

In  an  appendix  to  the  Report  of  the 
Departmental  Committee  particulars  are 
given  of  countries  where  sterilisation  has 
been  adopted  or  proposed,  but  in  none 
except  Germany  has  hereditary  blindness 
been  included. 

PERSONALIA 

Dr.      Alfred      Hollins,      F.R.C.O.,      the 

celebrated  blind  organist  and  composer, 
has  intimated  that  he  desires  to  relinquish 
his  post  of  organist  of  St.  George's  West 
Church,  Edinburgh.  Dr.  Hollins,  who  is 
in  his  69th  year,  has  held  the  post  for  nearly 
40  years. 

Mr.  John  Charles  Holland  has  suc- 
ceeded the  Rev.  Ernest  J.  Debnam  as 
Superintendent-Secretary  of  the  North  Lon- 
don Homes  for  Aged  Christian  Blind  Men 
and  Women.  He  has  had  considerable 
experience  in  social  and  religious  work  and 
is  one  of  the  few  lay  preachers  under  the 
supervision  of  the  London  Congregational 
Ministerial  Committee. 

Mr.  S.  Perryman  has  been  presented 
with  a  clock  by  members  of  the  Oxford 
Branch  of  the  National  League  of  the 
Blind  as  a  tribute  of  appreciation  of  the 
work  he  has  done  for  the  Branch.  In 
making  the  presentation,  Mr.  L.  Bellinger, 
President  of  the  Oxford  Trades  and  Labour 
Council,  said  that  Mr.  Perryman  had  given  up 
one  night  each  week  to  organise  functions 
with  a  view  to  raising  funds  for  the  work. 

Mr.  S.  J.  W.  Knott  has  succeeded  the 
late  Mr.  G.  H.  Kingston,  C.B.E.,  whose 
death  was  recently  reported  in  The  New 
Beacon,  as  Honorary  Treasurer  of  the 
Worthing  Society  for  Befriending  the  Blind. 
Mr.  Knott  lately  retired  from  the  post  of 
Assistant  Director  of  Finance  and  Statistics 
in  the  Ministry  of  Transport. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Warmington,  who  is  blind,  has 
recently  retired  from  his  position  as  organist 
at  Emmanuel  Congregational  Church,  Cam- 
bridge, after  45  years'  service.  Last  month 
he  was  entertained  to  supper  by  members 
of  the  choir,  a  presentation  was  made  to 
him,  and  many  tributes  were  paid  to  him  for 
his  services  as  organist,  secretary  and  deacon. 
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PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  OF  THE  BLIND. 


ERY  little  has  been  pub- 
lished on  the  physical  train- 
ing of  blind  children,  but 
the  subject  is  one  which 
has  in  recent  years  rightly 
come  to  its  own  as  of  first 
importance.  Workers  for 
the  blind  will  therefore  welcome  the  recently 
published  "  Physical  Education  of  the 
Blind  "  (obtainable  from  the  School  for  the 
Blind,  Swiss  Cottage,  London,  N.W.  3,  price 
2s.  6d.,  or  2S.  o,d.  post  free). 

The  book,  which  is  well  printed  and 
attractively  got  up,  is  a  report  of  the  lectures 
and  demonstrations  given  during  a  summer 
course  for  teachers,  held  at  Swiss  Cottage, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  College  of  Teachers 
of  the  Blind,  and  contains  the  inaugural 
address  by  Mr.  M.  L.  Jacks,  headmaster  of 
Mill  Hill  School,  an  account  of  physical 
education  given  at  Swiss  Cottage,  papers  on 
the  intellectual  growth  of  young  children, 
child  growth  and  development,  school 
hygiene,  posture,  and  remedial  gymnastics, 
by  such  authorities  as  Dr.  Susan  Isaacs, 
Dr.  Calver,  Dr.  Broman,  and  Miss  Vulliamy, 
with  full  details  of  the  exercises  given  in 
practice-classes  and  lecture-demonstrations. 
The  physical  education  of  the  pupils  at 
Swiss  Cottage  has  for  the  past  fourteen  years 
been  in  the  charge  of  Miss  Vulliamy,  and  to 
her  thorough  understanding  of  the  problem, 
width  of  vision,  long  experience,  and  en- 
thusiasm, the  success  of  the  course  was  due 
perhaps  more  than  to  any  other  individual. 

The  keynote  was  struck  by  Mr.  Jacks  in 
his  opening  address  (reproduced  in  The 
New  Beacon  for  August),  when  he  reminded 
-his  hearers  that  the  course  of  physical 
education  upon  which  they  were  embarking 
was  one  in  which  the  word  "  physical " 
was  understood  in  its  literal  sense  of  every- 
thing pertaining  to  man's  nature,  his  body, 
soul,  and  mind.  The  child  as  a  whole  was 
considered. 

It  is  jiot  possible  here  to  deal  with  more 
than  one  or  two  of  the  papers  read,  and  all 
teachers  of  the  blind  should  get  the  Report 
for  themselves,  and  study  it  carefully  and 
in  detail ;  but  perhaps  a  short  account  of 
the  paper  on  School  Hygiene  by  Dr.  Anna 
Broman,  and  that  on  the  Remedial  Aspect  of 


\ 


Educational  Gymnastics,  by  Miss  Vulliamy, 
may  be  useful  as  indicating  the  very  practical 
nature  of  the  help  given. 

Dr.  Broman  points  out  the  contrast 
between  the  blind  child  and  the  seeing, 
in  that  the  characteristic  of  the  latter  is 
activity,  while  the  chief  handicap  of  the 
blind  is  their  enforced  relative  inactivity 
and  their  consequent  need  of  stimulus  to 
healthy  movement.  Lessons  in  the  open- 
air,  a  break  in  morning  lessons  for  a  run  in 
the  playground,  the  encouragement  of  free 
play  out  of  doors,  and  change  of  position 
between  lessons  when  an  open-air  break  is 
impracticable,  were  all  advocated  as  stimu- 
lating such  activity. 

Her  advice  on  clothing  is  all  in  the  direction 
of  greater  simplicity,  and  it  is  encouraging 
to  learn  that  "  the  old  days  of  heavy  layers 
of  thick  clothing  and  cast-iron  boots  are 
nearly  gone."  Light,  inexpensive  shoes  are 
recommended,  as  the  more  costly  heavy 
boots  are  apt  to  be  outgrown  before  they  are 
worn  out,  and  Dr.  Broman  advises  less  thick 
stockings  than  those  worn  in  some  Schools 
for  the  Blind,  or  even  no  stockings  at  all 
in  summer-time.  She  writes  eloquently  on 
the  evils  of  garters. 

An  interesting  part  of  her  paper  deals  with 
the  diet  of  the  blind  child,  and  she  emphasises 
the  part  that  the  common  meal  may  play  in 
the  social  education  of  the  children  in  a 
vivid  phrase  that  is  worth  quotation : — 
"  For  the  child  to  regard  his  meals  solely 
as  a  silent  and  rapid  tuck-in  period  instead 
of  a  leisurely  companionship  of  some  grace 
is  to  handicap  him  very  severely  in  later 
life,"  She  warns  those  responsible  for  the 
diet  of  blind  children  of  the  dangers  of  foods 
that  abound  in  starch,  recommends  that  if 
margarine  must  be  used,  its  use  be  restricted 
to  the  staff,  emphasises  the  absolute  necessity 
of  fresh  milk  and  eggs  in  the  children's  diet, 
and  the  importance  of  green  vegetables. 

In  "  The  Remedial  Aspect  of  Educational 
Gymnastics,"  Miss  Vulliamy,  after  reminding 
her  hearers  that  remedial  exercises  should 
only  be  given  by  specialists,  holding  the 
certificate  of  the  Chartered  Society  of 
Massage  and  Medical  Gymnastics,  or  the 
diploma  of  one  of  the  recognised  Physical 
Training   Colleges,  goes  on  to  show  the  part 
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that  the  ordinary  teacher  of  physical  exerciser 
could  play,  by  training  herself  to  observe 
errors  of  development  and  function  and 
dealing  with  them  by  adjustments  in  her 
work,  or,  if  necessary,  by  calling  in  medical 
advice. 

Miss  Vulliamy  explains  that  there  are 
four  stages  of  the  commoner  orthopaedic 
defects  in  children ;  in  the  first  some  adverse 
condition,  such  as  rickets,  affects  growth  ; 
in  the  second,  mild  postural  defect  sets  in  ; 
in  the  third  that  defect  becomes  more  marked, 
and  finally  the  condition  is  fixed  and  struc- 
tural. The  second  stage  should  disappear 
with  improved  environment  and  good  educa- 
tional gymnastics,  but  the  third  requires 
individual  attention,  and  the  last,  specialist 
advice  and  remedial  treatment. 

After  explaining  how  the  normal  body 
outlines  may  be  recognised,  and  describing 
the  exercises  and  positions  which  the  well- 
trained  normal  child  should  be  able  to  manage 
with  ease,  the  paper  goes  on  to  deal  in  detail 
with  some  of  the  commoner  faulty  postures, 
the  crooked,  hanging,  or  poking  head,  faulty 
shoulder  position,  the  stiff  or  hollow  back, 
chest  deformities,  knock  knees,  and  weak 
ankles,  and  to  show  how  these  may  be 
remedied. 

One  point  occurs  frequently  in  the 
addresses  given,  and  was  evidently  regarded 
by  those  who  spoke  as  of  great  importance  ; 
it  is  the  fact  that  physical  training  is  not 
confined  to  the  gymnasium,  nor  is  it  the  sole 
concern  of  the  teacher  nominally  responsible 
for  it.  Rather  it  depends  on  the  co-operation 
of  all  members  of  the  staff,  and  each  has  her 
contribution  to  make ;  those  responsible 
for  the  classroom  and  the  dining-room  are 
not  less  concerned  with  the  problem  of 
making  the  blind  child  physically  fit  than 
those  in  charge  of  playground  and  gymna- 
sium. "  All  the  staff  contribute  in  safe- 
guarding the  welfare  of  each  child,  and  school 
hygiene  becomes  a  matter  of  interest  for  the 
whole  school  community." 


Blind  Girl  Produces  a  Play.— Miss  Irene  Bill, 
a  22-year-old  Southampton  blind  girl,  has 
written  and  produced  a  play,  "The  Little 
Stranger."  She  directed  rehearsals  with  a 
Braille  script.  Miss  Bill  is  a  Lieutenant  in  a 
Girl  Guide  troup  and  a  Sunday  School  teacher. 
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ACHIEVEMENTS 
OF  THE  BLIND 


Remarkable  Success  of  Royal  Normal  College 
Student. — Lilian  Ripley  has  gained  the  [Fellow- 
ship Diploma  of  the  Royal  College  of  Organists, 
and  we  know  of  only  one  other  blindfgirl  who 
has  passed  this  examination.  She  is'the  only 
woman  who  has  ever  been  awarded  the  Harding 
Prize,  given  to  the  candidate  having  the  highest 
marks  in  the  theoretical  part  of  the  Examina- 
tion. In  January,  1933,  Miss  Ripley  passed  the 
Associate  Examination  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Organists,  and  in  April  she  gained  the 
Licentiate  Diploma  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Music,  as  a  Teacher  of  Pianoforte.  She  has  done 
excellent  work  to  have  passed  these  three 
examinations  in  so  short  a  time.  An  interesting 
ceremony  took  place  at  the  Royal  Normal 
College,  when  the  staff  and  pupils  presented 
Miss  Ripley  with  her  robes  as  a  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Organists.  Dr.  Shinn  and 
Mr.  Balfour,  both  of  whom  had  helped  to  prepare 
her  for  the  examination,  were  present,  and 
spoke  warmly  of  the  honour  Miss  Ripley's  fine 
achievement  had  brought  to  the  College. 

Another    Wonderful    Musical    Success. — At 

the  recent  examination  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Organists,  Mr.  T.  G.  Dobson,  of  Kil- 
marnock, succeeded  in  gaining  the  Fellowship 
diploma,  together  with  the  '.'  Lafontaine  " 
prize.  He  was  prepared  in  the  paper-work 
section  by  Dr.  Leonard  Marsh  of  Brighton. 

That  both  the  premier  prizes  of  the  Fellowship 
Examination  in  Performance  and  Theory  should 
have  been  captured  by  blind  candidates  is  a 
most  noteworthy  feature  of  this  year's  R.C.O. 
Examination,  and  we  offer  to  Miss  Ripley  and 
Mr.  Dobson  our  cordial  congratulations. 

Royal  School  for  the  Blind,  Sheffield  :  Musical 
Successes. — The  following  pupils  passed  the 
recent  examinations  of  the  Associated  Board  of 
the  Royal  Schools  of  Music  : — • 


Piano  : — 
Primary 


Elementary. 


Transitional 
Lower  Division 
Higher  Division 
Organ  : — 
Higher  Division 


Fred  Adams. 

Sarah  Green  (Honours). 

Ernest  Higginbottom. 

Fred  Phillips  (Honours). 

Margaret  Wolster  (Honours). 

Thomas  Fallows. 

Muriel  Hilton. 

Edna  Still. 

Winifred  Pigott. 

Winifred  Schofield. 

Arthur  Jones  (Distinction). 

Arthur  Jones  (Distinction). 


BEACON 

More  Royal  Normal  College  Successes.— Recent 

Royal  Normal  College  successes  are  as 
follows  : — 

Royal  Academy  of  Music. — Licentiate  Diploma — 
Piano — Teacher,  Margaret  Brand. 

Royal  College  of  Music. — Associate  Diploma — 
Public  Singing,  Winifred  Ambler. 

Associated  Board  of  the  Royal  Schools  of  Music, 
London  : — 

Grade  VII. — Piano :  Dorothy    Middleton    —    Hon. 
Mention. 
Edward  Rogers. 
Margaret  Simpkins. 
Grade  VI.  „         Muriel  Bedwell. 

Grade  II.  ,,         Peggy  Perrett. 

Grade  I.  ,,         Leslie  Pye. 

College  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind — Pianoforte  Tuning  : 
Stephen  Daly. 
Ronald  Finch. 
Mervyn  Milstead — Honours. 
Phillip  Talbott — Honours. 

London  Chamber  of  Commerce  Commercial  Examina- 
tions : — 

Typewriting  :  Higher  Certificate,  with  distinction. — 
Kathleen  Ambrose,  Margaret  Leslie,  Sylvia  Newbold, 
Abraham  Soltan.  Sylvia  Newbold  was  awarded  a 
2nd  prize. 

Certificate  with  distinction. — Vernon  Jones,  Frederick 
Lynn. 

Shorthand  :  Higher  Certificate,  with  distinction. — 
Kathleen  Ambrose,  Sylvia  Newbold.  Pass. — Margaret 
Leslie. 

Certificate,  with  distinction. — Iris  Ferriday,  Reginald 
Parratt,  Irene  Smith. 

Blind  Boxer  as  Physical  Training  Instructor. — 

A  blind  man  of  thirty-one,  formerly  a  Rugby 
League  footballer  and  boxer,  is  striving  to  carve 
out  a  new  career  as  a  physical  training  instruc- 
tor. 

George  Tootles,  a  member  of  Hunslet  Rugby 
League  team  from  1923  to  1928,  fought  for 
years  as  a  heavy-weight,  but  is  now  faced  with 
the  prospect  of  blindness.  Rather  than  give 
way  to  his  affliction  he  is  building  up  a  useful 
school  of  young  boxers. 

A  Clever  Young  Australian. — Paramatta,  near 
Sydney  in  New  South  Wales,  has  an  amazing 
blind  boy  who  has  piled  success  upon  success. 

The  boy,  George  Best,  has  been  blind  since 
his  birth,  14  years  ago. 

In  1932  he  was  dux  of  his  primary  school 
and  on  going  to  the  high  school  he  suc- 
ceeded in  topping  the  school  at  the  end  of  his 
first  year  at  the  examinations  just  concluded. 

Despite  his  handicap,  he  defeated  174  of  the 
picked  boys  and  girls  of  the  district,  and  his 
head  master  has  awarded  him  a  special  prize 
of  a  handsome  silver  cup. 

He  is  a  wireless  enthusiast  and  is  waiting 
until  he  is  old  enough  to  sit  for  the  amateur 
transmitters'  examination.  He  also  plays  the 
violin  and  is  an  expert  at  swimming  and  wrest- 
ling. 


An  American  Graduate. — Miss  Eleanor  Brown, 
a  blind  woman,  has  qualified  for  the  Ph.D.  degree, 
which  she  will  receive  at  the  Columbia  Univer- 
sity in  June. 

Miss  Brown,  who  has  been  blind  since  she 
was  five,  is  a  high  school  teacher  at  Dayton 
(Ohio),  and  she  supported  herself  by  teaching 
when  an  undergraduate  at  Ohio  University 
and  when  working  for  her  M.A.  degree  at 
Columbia  University. 

A  Blind  Woman  Broadcasts. — Miss  Hazel 
Winter,  whose  First  Class  in  the  Final  Honours 
School  of  Modern  History  was  one  of  the 
outstanding  successes  among  blind  students 
in  the  past  year,  recently  gave  one  of  the  broad- 
casts to  schools  in  the  National  Programme, 
when  she  dealt  with  the  Declaration  of  American 
Independence  in  the  World  History  Interludes 
series. 

A  Spanish  Composer. — Joaquin  Rodrigo,  a 
young  Spanish  composer,  has  just  returned  to 
his  own  country,  accompanied  by  a  French 
wife,  after  studying  music  since  1921  in  Germany 
and  Paris.  Sehor  Rodrigo,  who  is  now  32, 
lost  his  sight  when  he  was  three  years  of  age. 
While  in  Paris  he  was  a  pupil  of  Paul  Dukas, 
and  it  is  stated  that  his  works,  most  of  which 
have  been  published  in  Paris,  have  been 
received  very  favourably  in  England,  Italy  and 
Paris.  His  compositions  include  pieces  for 
orchestra,  piano,  violin  and  songs. 

Long  Service  as  a  Sunday  School  Teacher 
and  Local  Preacher. — Although  he  has  been 
blind  for  the  past  15  years,  Mr.  John  H.  Yole, 
of  South  Side,  Butter knowle,  still  teaches  in  the 
South  Side  Methodist  Sunday  School  at  the  age 
of  84.  He  has  been  a  Sunday  School  teacher 
for  70  years,  and  a  local  preacher  for  58. 

Blind  Actors. — A  company  of  blind  actors  and 
actresses  are  starting  a.  theatrical  venture  in 
California,  known  as  the  Pasadena  Braille 
Players  They  presented  a  one-act  comedy — 
written  by  a  blind  man,  Mr.  Louis  G.  Siggins — 
the  success  of  which  led  them  to  make  arrange- 
ments for  an  extended  tour  with  more  ambitious 
plays. 

Blind  Students  Broadcast. — Students  of  the 
Edinburgh  Royal  Blind  School  at  Craigmillar 
Park  gave  a  choral  concert  which  was  broadcast 
in  the  Scottish  Regional  programme  recently. 
A  number  of  part-songs  were  rendered  with 
sensitiveness  and  beauty  of  tone,  and  the 
students  revealed  mutual  understanding  and 
balance  in  their  performance.  The  concert  was 
given  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  A.  T.  Lee 
Ashton,  whose  patient  work  has  so  largely 
contributed  to  the  efficiency  of  the  choir. 
Credit  is  due,  also,  to  the  blind  pianist,  who 
played  so  skilfully,  and  to  the  organist. 
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REVIEWS 
REPORTS 

Home. 

Servers  of  the  Blind  League. 

The  Report  for  1932-33  deals  with  the  two 
sides  of  the  League's  work,  that  of  providing 
social  clubs  for  the  unemployable  blind  in 
London  and  the  provinces,  and  that  of  caring 
for  mentally  defective  blind  children  in  the 
Ellen  Terry  Homes  at  Reigate.  There  are 
now  20  Social  Clubs  at  work,  and  an  account 
is  given  of  a  community  singing  contest 
between  the  London  clubs,  which  it  is  hoped 
to  make  an  annual  event.  The  extracts 
from  the  Medical  Officer's  report  on  the 
Homes  at  Reigate  are  evidence  of  the  patient 
and  devoted  care  of  the  matron  and  nurses, 
and  their  never-flagging  effort  to  train  the 
children  to  become  as  nearly  normal  as 
possible  ;  it  is  uphill  work,  and  the  results 
attained  can  never  be  spectacular,  but  it  is 
impossible  to  read  the  report  without  being 
struck  by  the  fine  spirit  of  those  who  have 
undertaken  the  task. 

Guild  of  Church  Braillists. 

The  Report  for  the  year  ended  October, 
1933,  shows  that  235  volumes  have  been 
completed,  and  an  interesting  list  is  given  of 
books  presented  to  the  National  Library  ; 
they  include  the  life  of  the  blind  missionary, 
Father  Jackson,  the  story  of  the  Oxford 
Movement,  and  Paten's  "  Faith  for  the 
World."  The  Secretary,  Miss  Muir,  has 
lately  married,  and,  as  Mrs.  Nevill,  is  now 
living  at  the  White  House,  Swanton  Morley, 
East  Dereham,  Norfolk. 

Royal   Association  in  Aid  of  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb. 

The  92nd  Annual  Report  for  1932-33 
has  an  interesting  section  on  the  Association's 
work  among  the  blind-deaf,  work  which,  in 
the  words  of  the  Report,  may  be  "  devoid  of 
excitement,"  but  which  means  a  great  deal 
to  these  doubly  handicapped  people.  Dr. 
Keller's  Queen's  Hall  meeting  is  described, 
when  68  blind-deaf  men  and  women  were 
present  with  their  interpreters,  and  were 
introduced  personally  to  Dr.  Keller.  An 
interesting  experiment  in  holidaymaking  is 


described,  which  took  place  first  in  1932  and 
proved  so  successful  that  it  was  repeated  ; 
a  small  flat  was  taken  near  the  sea  by  two 
experienced  workers,  accustomed  to  finger- 
spelling,  and  blind-deaf  visitors  were  sent, 
two  at  a  time,  in  relays  for  two  and  a  half 
months.  Help  towards  the  expenses  of 
the  holiday  was  given  by  various  friends, 
and  a  grant  of  £10  made  by  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind. 

Those  who  have  the  good  fortune  to  know 
the  work  of  the  Royal  Association  at  first 
hand  will  endorse  the  description  given  of 
it  by  the  late  Dr.  Eichholz — "  a  pattern  of 
what  social  work  should  be,  admirably 
thought  out  and  excellently  executed." 

Middlesex  Association  for  the  Blind. 

The  nth  Annual  Report  is  such  a  helpful 
document  that  the  reviewer  hopes  that  every- 
one who  sees  these  notes  will  read  it  and  not 
be  satisfied  with  reading  here  of  its  existence. 
It  is  a  human  record  which  makes  it  easy  for 
the  reader  to  picture  the  work  done  for  blind 
people  in  Middlesex  and  to  appreciate  its 
high  quality.  It  is  much  more  interesting 
as  a  human  study  than  the  majority  of  novels. 
The  work  grows ;  the  family  worked  for 
grows  ;  the  supporters  of  the  Association 
need  to  grow  too.  Copies  of  the  Report  can 
be  had  from  the  Secretary,  66,  Victoria 
Street,  S.W.  1. 

West  Sussex  Association  for  the  Blind. 

The  Annual  Report  for  the  year  1932-33 
gives  a  comprehensive  review  of  the  work, 
which  has  again  been  extended  slightly  and 
steadily.  There  is  no  mention  of  the  Pre- 
vention of  Blindness,  but  it  is  understood  that 
the  Association  does  give  considerable  help 
and  advice  to  individuals  (and  that  the  County 
Council  takes  steps  which  will  help  general 
plans)  which  may  tend  to  prevent  blindness. 
Copies  of  the  Report  can  be  had  from 
the  Honorary  Secretary,  47,  West  Street, 
Chichester. 

Norwich  Institution  for  the  Blind. 

The  127th  Report  of  the  Norwich  Institu- 
tion for  1932-33,  states  that  the  number  of 
blind  on  the  Register  in  March  of  this  year 
was  101,  the  highest  on  record.  A  rearrange- 
ment of  the  workshop  and  technical  training 
accommodation   has   been   effected    in    the 
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Women's  Industries  Department,  with  very 
satisfactory  results.  A  new  boot- repairing 
shop,  new  equipment  in  the  basket  and 
mat  departments,  the  development  of  cane 
and  garden  furniture  making,  and  an  increase 
of  £263  in  the  sales  of  manufactured  goods, 
all  show  that  in  spite  of  difficult  times,  the 
Institution  is  carrying  on  its  work  with 
energy  and  determination. 

Cleveland  and  South  Durham  Institute. 

The  30th  Annual  Report  of  the  Institute 
for  1932-33  is  able  to  record  an  increase  in 
gross  sales  of  £683,  mainly  owing  to  improved 
business  in  the  brush,  knitting,  and  mat 
departments.  When  it  is  realised  that  the 
Institute  is  situated  in  an  area  that  has 
perhaps  felt  the  industrial  depression  of  the 
last  few  years  as  acutely  as  any  part  of 
England,  the  devotion  and  energy  of  those 
responsible  for  the  direction  of  the  work 
deserves  high  praise. 

The  Social  Club  continues  its  activities, 
and  a  large  number  of  concert  parties  have 
given  their  services  during  the  year. 

Imperial. 

Tasmanian  Institution  for  the  Blind,  Deaf, 
and  Dumb. 

The  36th  Report  for  the  year  1932-33 
records  an  interesting  new  development  in 
the  appointment  of  a  welfare  officer  whose 
duty  it  is  to  care  for  the  blind  who  are  not 
provided  for  within  the  Institution.  The 
work  undertaken  by  this  officer  is  on  the 
same  lines  as  that  carried  on  by  the  home 
teacher  of  the  blind,  and  it  is  hoped  that  as 
time  goes  on  this  side  of  the  Institution's 
work  will  expand. 

Foreign. 

Royal  Institute  for  the  Blind,  Copenhagen. 

Among  interesting  items  of  news  in  the 
most  recent  Report  of  the  Royal  Institute 
for  the  Blind,  Copenhagen,  we  learn  that 
the  Danish  Rotary  Club  has  presented  the 
school  with  a  large  number  of ,  casts  from 
ancient  and  modern  sculpture,  which  are 
proving  of  great  use.  An  account  is  given 
of  the  Girl  Guide  movement  in  the  school, 
illustrated'  with  a  delightful  photograph  of 
blind  guides  in  camp.  A  feature  of  work 
for  the  blind  in  Denmark  is  the  part  played 
in  it  by  prisoners  ;    in  addition  to  the  hand 


copying  done  in  Nyborg  gaol,  a  stereotyping 
machine  has  been  set  up  in  a  prison  at 
Vridslose,  and  has  proved  extremely  useful. 

SQUARE  HANDWRITING. 

SQUARE  Handwriting  for  the  Blind" 
has  just  been  published  in  Braille 
and  letterpress  by  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind,  and  will  be  of  interest 
to  school-teachers,  home-teachers,  and  others. 
The  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind  in 
America  makes  considerable  use  of  square 
handwriting  for  its  pupils,  and  its  late 
Principal,  Dr.  Edward  Allen,  and  members  of 
its  staff  generously  put  their  experience 
at  the  disposal  of  those  anxious  to  introduce 
square  handwriting  here. 

A  grooved  card  is  provided  over  which 
the  paper  is  fastened,  and  the  use  of  a  pencil 
rather  than  pen  and  ink  is  recommended,  in 
order  that  the  left  hand  may  follow  up  the 
letters  and  so  control  the  spacing.  In  the 
book  detailed  instructions  are  given  for  the 
making  of  all  the  capital  and  small  letters, 
numbers  from  o  to  9,  and  punctuation 
marks. 

It  is  not  suggested  by  advocates  of  square 
handwriting  that  it  can  ever  be  a  substitute 
for  Braille  ;  rather  it  is  regarded  by  them 
as  a  useful  accomplishment,  one  that  is 
quite  interesting  to  learn,  and  one  that 
enables  the  blind  person  to  come  into  closer 
touch  with  his  seeing  friends. 

Classes  in  square  handwriting  at  some  of 
the  many  Occupational  Centres  now  springing 
up  in  almost  every  Home  Teacher's  district 
would  probably  prove  both  attractive  and 
useful.  The  signing  of  receipts  by  blind 
people  is  always  a  difficulty,  and  even  if 
those  who  have  grants  could  learn  only  to 
sign  their  names  it  would  be  worth  while ; 
many  would  probably  be  more  ambitious. 

The  prices  of  "  Square  Handwriting  for 
the  Blind  "  are  as  follows  : — 

Complete  set,  including  instructions,  dia-~ 
grams  and  writing  card  3s.,  subject  to  usual 
discount  (Catalogue  number,  12,415). 

Diagrams  of  letters  only.  3d.  nett  (Cata- 
logue number,  12,416). 

Writing  Card.  3d.  nett  (Catalogue 
number,  9,333). 
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OORRITONDINCE 

To  the  Editor. 

The  S.P.G. 

Sir, — It  may  interest  your  readers  to  know 
that  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Gospel  publishes  a  small  monthly  magazine 
entitled  "  The  Braille  Mission  Field,"  price 
2s.  per  annum  or  2d.  per  copy,  post  free.  It 
contains  information  about  the  work  of  the 
Church  abroad,  taken  chiefly  from  the 
Society's  magazines  ;  but  readers  are  en- 
couraged to  ask  for  news  of  any  particular 
diocese  or  mission  in  which  they  are  interested. 

The  Society  also  has  a  Braille  Magazine 
Club,  the  members  of  which  read  and  pass 
on  all  the  articles  from  "  The  Church  Over- 
seas "  (joint  missionary  quarterly  of  the 
S.P.G.  and  C.M.S.)  and  Braille  Missionary 
Study  Circles. 

For  further  information  apply  to  The 
Braille  Secretary,  S.P.G.  House,  15,  Tufton 
Street,  London,  S.W.  1. 

Yours,  etc. 

(Miss)  D.  J.  Hare, 

Hon.  Braille  Sec. 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 

NATIONAL   INSTITUTE   FOR   THE   BLIND. 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

MUSIC. 

The  prices  of  the  following  pieces  of  music  are  subject 
to  a  reduction  of  three-quarters  for  the  blind  through- 
out the  world,     The  minimum  price  is  6d.  per  copy. 

Per   Vol. 


CHURCH— 

12,393     Davies,  H.  Walford.     Evening  Service 
in  G  (Temple  Chant  Setting),  V.S. 

ORGAN— 

1,394  Bach.  Prelude  in  G,  Vol.  8,  No.  n  .  . 
Stanford,  C.  V.  Fantasia  and  Fugue  in 
D  minor,  Op.  103 

Prelude  and  Fugue  in  C,  Op.  193,  No.  1 
Stanley.     Concerto  in  G,  Op.  2,  No.  3 
(arr.  by  A.  Farmer) 

PIANO— 

12,398     Bach.     Sarabande,   from  Sonata  in   E 
flat  for  Violoncello  (arr.  by  Herbert 
Fryer) 

Sarabande,  from  Suite  in  D  for  Violon- 
cello (arr.  by  Herbert  Fryer) 
Mozart.     Les     Petits     Riens     (Ballet 
Suite) 

Overtures  :     The    Magic    Flute  ;     Don 
Giovanni  ;    Figaro 


12,395 

12,396 
12,397 


12,399 


12,400 


12,401 


d. 


12,403 

12,404 
12,405 
12,406 

SONGS- 

12,407 

12,408 
12,409 
12,410 
12,411 
12,412 

12,413 
DUET- 

12,414 


Per.    Vol. 

Handman,   L.     On  a  Steamer  Coming     s.    d. 
Over    ("The   Cotton   Club   Parade"), 
Song  Fox-Trot  .  .  . .  . .  .  .       20 

Morton,  R.  The  Cage  in  the  Window, 
Song  Fox-Trot  .  .  .  .  . .  ..20 

Petkere,  B.  Close  Your  Eyes,  Song 
Fox-Trot.  .  . .  . .  . .  ..20 

Revel,  H.  Did  You  Ever  See  a  Dream 
Walking?  ("Sitting  Pretty"),  Song 
Fox-Trot .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  ..20 

Hiie,  G.     J'ai  Pleure  en  Reve  (French), 

E  flat  minor  ;  D  natural — E1  natural  2  o 
Keel,  F.     Hell's  Pavement  (Salt-Water 

Ballad),  D  minor  :    C— D1        ..  ..20 

Marchant,  S.     Sir  Niketty  Nox  (Unison 

Song)        .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  ..20 

Mascagni.     Lola's     Song     ("  Cavalleria 

Rusticana  "),  E  flat  :    C — F1  .  .  ..20 

Somervell  (arr.  by).     Wedding  Song,  B 

flat  :    Bj— F1 20 

Shadows  of  Night   (Golden  Slumbers), 

B  flat  :    D— F1 20 

The  Piper  o'  Dundee,  G  minor,  D — E1     2     o 

Nevin,  E.  Oh!  That  We  Two  Were 
Maying  (Soprano  and  Contralto)        .  .      20 


BRAILLE    BOOKS. 

The  prices  of  the  following  publications  are  subject 
to  a  reduction  of  two-thirds  for  the  blind  resident  in 
the  British  Isles  and  throughout  the  British  Empire. 

Per   Vol. 
B.B.C.  PAMPHLETS.  s.   d. 

12,392     Early  Stages  in  German,  by  A.  Hermann 
Winter.     Term    II.      15th    January — 
19th  March,  1934.     English — Grade  2, 
S.E.B.    German — Uncontracted.  Large 
size,  Interpointed,  Pamphlet.     E.16  .  .      16 
BIOGRAPHY  AND  AUTOBIOGRAPHY— 
12,195-12,196     Unknown  Warriors,    by    K.    E. 
Luard.     S.E.B.     Large     size,      Inter- 
pointed, Cloth  Boards.     2  vols.     G.149     9     o 
EDUCATIONAL— SCHOOL  READING  BOOKS. 
Literary   and  Dramatic  Readings.    Compiled 
by  S.   Partington.     Edited    by    H.    M.    Spink. 
Grade  2,   Intermediate  size,  Special  Interlined, 
Stiff  Covers. 

Book  3,  4  vols. 
Book  4,  4  vols. 
Book  5,  5  vols. 
Book  6,  5  vols. 


11,875-11,878 

11,879-11,882 

11,883-11,887 

11,888-11,892 

FICTION. 

12,137-12,140 


B.216  .. 

••   5 

9 

B.228  . . 

.  .   6 

0 

B.289  . . 

.  .   6 

0 

B.334  •  • 

••   7 

0 

DANCE— 

12,402     Fain,   S. 
Parade 


By  a  Waterfall 
),  Song  Fox-Trot 


Footlight 


William,     by     E.     H.     Young. 
Vols.  1  and  2,  Revised  Braille.     Vols. 

3  and    4,    Standard    English    Braille. 
Large  size,  Interpointed,  Paper  Covers, 

4  vols.     F.211    .  . 
GAMES. 

12,292  Modern  Master  Play,  by  F.  D.  Yates 
and  W.  Winter.  S.E.B.  Large  size, 
Interpointed,  Cloth  Boards.     G.ioo  . . 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

12,266-12,267     Good    Manners    and    Bad,    by 
Hugh    Scott.      S.E.B.      Large    size, 
Interpointed,    Cloth    Boards,    2    vols. 
G.i  46 

NATURAL  HISTORY. 

12,141-12,144  Walden,  or  Life  in  the  Woods, 
By  H.  D.  Thoreau.  Vols.  1  and  2, 
Revised  Braille.  Vols.  3  and  4,  Stan- 
dard English  Braille.  Large  size, 
Interpointed,  Paper  Covers,  4  vols. 
F.235 


5     6 


9     9 
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TRAVEL 

12,261 


12,265     Across  the  Gobi  Desert,  by  Svea     s.  d. 
Hedin.     S.E.B.     Large     size,     Inter- 
pointed,  Cloth  Boards,  5  vols.     G.336     8     6 


NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  STUDENTS'  LIBRARY. 
ADDITIONS. 

Vols 
BIOGRAPHY. 

Duke,  The,  by  P.  Guedalla  5 

Pepys,  by  John  Drinkwater  .  .  .  .  .  .        4 

CLASSICS. 

Moulton,    F.    P.    (Ed.    by).     Heath's    Practical 
Latin  Grammar  .  .  .  .  •  •  •  •        ; 

ENGLISH  LITERATURE. 

Woolf,  Virginia.     The  Common  Reader 

Second  Series 
ESSAYS    AND    BELLES    LETTRES. 

Maxwell,  Sir  Herbert.     Evening  Memories 

Montague,  C.  E.     The  Right  Place 
HISTORY. 

Kingsford,  C.  L.     Henry  V 

Prejudice  and  Promise  in  XVth  Century 

Voltaire  ;    Age  of  Louis  XIV  (Trans,  by  M 

Pollack) 

MODERN  LANGUAGES. 

Daudet,  A.     Seven  Selected  Tales 
THEOLOGY  AND  RELIGION. 

Palmer,  E.  H.  (Trans,  by).     The  Koran 

Various  Authors.     My  Religion 


NATIONAL  LIBRARY  FOR  THE  BLIND. 
ADDITIONS— JANUARY,  1934. 
FICTION.  Vols. 

Ashley,  Kenneth.     Death  of  a  Curate    .  .          .  .  5 

Askwith,  Betty.     Green  Corn      .  .          . .          ■  •  3 

Berkeley,  Anthony.     The    Poisoned    Chocolates 

Case                       .  .           •  •           •  •           •  •           •  •  4 

Blake,  George.     Sea  Tangle          .  .           .  .           .  .  4 

Brown,  Alec.     A  Winter  Journey            .  .           .  .  5 

Dane,  Clemence  and  Helen  Simpson.     Re-enter 

Sir  John                .  .           .  .           ■  •           •  •           •  •  4 

Dell,  Ethel  M.     The  Silver  Wedding      .  .           . .  5 

Douglas,  O.     Priorsford    .  .           .  .           .  .           .  .  5 

Frankau,  Pamela.     Women  are  so  Serious        .  .  5 

Irwin,  Margaret.     Royal  Flush   .  .           .  .           . .  7 

Johnston,  Mary.     Hunting  Shirt             .  .           .  .  3 

Knight,  L.  A.     Man  Hunt            3 

Legend,  Henry.     Those  Who  Came  After          .  .  5 

Mansfield,  Katherine.     Bliss        .  .           .  .           .  .  4 

Maugham,  W.  Somerset.     Narrow  Corner         .  .  4 

Mottram,  R.  H.     The  Lame  Dog            .  .           .  .  4 

Muir,  Daphne.     A  Virtuous  Woman      .  .           .  .  3 

Orczy,  Baroness.     A  Child  of  the  Revolution  .  .  4 

Rice,  Alice  Hegan.     Lovey  Mary            .  .           .  .  1 

Royde-Smith,  Naomi.     The  Mother       .  .           .  .  2 

Sackville-West,  Violet.     Family  History           .  .  4 

Savi,  G.  B.     Thingan        .  .        ~ 4 

Storm,  Lesley.  Robin  and  Robina  .  .  .  .  4 
Vahey,  J.  H.  Witness  in  Support  .  .  .  .  4 
Vaughan,  Hilda.  The  Soldier  and  the  Gentle- 
woman .  .  .  .  .  ■  ■  •  •  •  •  •  4 
Waddell,  Helen.  Peter  Abelard  .  .  .  .  4 
Young,  F.  E.  Mills.     Brief  Youth           .  .           .  .  3 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

♦Allan,  J.  B.     Elementary  Latin  Grammar        . .  5 

Burke,  Thomas.     The  Real  East  End    .  .           . .  3 

Carswell,  Catherine.     Robert  Burns       .  .           .  .  2 

Chesterton,  G.  K.     New  Jerusalem         .  .           .  -  5 

*Crosland,  T.  W.  (Compiler).     English  Songs  and 

Ballads     .  .           .  .           .  .           .  .           •  •           •  ■  4 

Dixson,  W.  H.,  M.A.     Papers  of  the  Late          ..  1 


Drinkwater,   F.   H.     Short  Instructions  in  the  Vols. 

Mass,  with  Prayers  Worth  Learning  by  Heart       1 
Hall,  D.  J.     Enchanted  Sand  ;   A  New-Mexican 

Pilgrimage  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .        4 

Halliburton,  Richard.     New  Worlds  to  Conquer       4 
Higham,  C.  S.  S.     The  Good  Citizen      . .  .  .        3 

Hudson,    W.    H.     Nature    in    Downland,  with 

An  Old  Thorn     .  . 
Huxley,    Aldous. 

Essays 
Kipling,  Rudyard. 


Music  at   Night,    and   Other 


3 

Souvenirs  of  France           . .  1 

Morton,  H.  V.     In  Search  of  Wales        .  .           .  .  5 

Rae,    Dr.    J.    Burnett.     Spiritual   Healing   and 

Medical  Science  .  .           .  .           .  .           .  .           .  .  1 

Simmons,  F.     America  Must  Cancel       .  .           .  .  1 

Smith,  Abbot  Oswald,  O.S.B.     Meditations  on 

the  Passion  of  Our  Lord           .  .           .  .           .  .  3 

Stephen,  Caroline  E.     Light  Arising       .  .           . .  2 

Thomas,  Lowell.     The  Sea  Devil's  Fo'c'sle     .  .  3 

Uncensored  Recollections.  .           .  .           .  .           .  .  5 

Wilson,  R.  McNair.     The  King  of  Rome           .  .  2 
Wordsworth,  Dorothy.     Recollections  of  a  Tour 

Made  in  Scotland,  1803             .  .           .  .           .  .  4 

Workman,  Rev.  H.  W.     Glory  of  Redemption  2 
JUVENILE. 

Barrie,  Sir  James.     Peter  Pan  :    a  Play            .  .  2 

Brent-Dyer,  Elinor  N.     School  at  the  Chalet  .  .  4 
GRADE  I. 

Bradby,  G.  F.     Little  George      .  .           .  .           .  .  3 

*Chambers's  Effective  Readers — First  and  Second 
Primers.     Part    I — Giant   Type  ;     Part    II — 

ordinary  Type    .  .           .  .           .  .           .  .           .  .  1 

MOON. 

Swan,  Annie  S.     The  Ivory  God  .  .           .  .           . .  3 

* — Stereotyped  book. 

NATIONAL  LIBRARY  FOR  THE  BLIND  NORTHERN 
BRANCH  READING  COMPETITION. 

The  Annual  Reading  Competition  of  the  Northern 
Branch    of   the    National    Library    for    the    Blind,    5, 
St.  John  Street,  Manchester,  3,  will  be  held  on  Satur- 
day, March  17th,  1934. 
Braille  Reading  Competition. 

Competitors  will  be  divided  into  the  following 
classes  and  will  be  asked  to  read  unprepared  passages  : — 

Adults  : 

Class    I.     Advanced. 

Class  II.     Others. 

Juniors  : 

Class  III.  Age  16  to  20. 
Class  IV.  Age  12  to  16. 
Class     V.     Under  12. 

Competitors  may  read  Ordinary  Braille  or  Standard 
English  Braille. 

Competitors  in  Class  V  may  read  Contracted  or 
Uncontracted  Braille. 

Two  prizes  will  be  awarded  in  each  Class,   except 
in  Class  I. 
Moon  Reading  Competition. 

It  has  been  decided  to  hold,  in  addition,  a  Compe- 
tition for  readers  of  Moon  type.  There  will  be  only 
one  class  in  which  two  prizes  will  be  awarded. 

Intending  competitors  should  send  in  their  names, 
stating  whether  they  are  Braille  or  Moon  type  readers, 
and  in  which  class  they  wish  to  enter,  to  the  Secretary, 
National  Library  for  the  Blind,  5,  St.  John  Street, 
Manchester,  3,  before  Friday,  March  gth,  1934. 

"  IMPROVED     STAINSBY  "     BRAILLE      WRITING 
MACHINES. 

The  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  now  supplies 
two  types  of  the  above  machines — one  with  a  light 
touch  and  one  with  a  heavier  touch.  Customers  are 
asked  to  state,  when  ordering,  which  type  of  machine 
they  prefer. 
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SUPPLY  OF    GRAMOPHONE    RECORDS    TO    BLIND 
PERSONS. 

The  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  is  prepared  to 
supply  Parlophone,  Columbia,  Regal  and  Zonophone 
gramophone  records  to  blind  persons  at  two-thirds  the 
catalogue  price.  Orders  should  be  addressed  to  the 
Showroom,  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  224, 
Great  Portland  Street,  London,  W.i,  and  notice  will 
be  sent  to  the  purchaser  when  the  records  ordered 
have  been  obtained ;  they  must  be  called  for  on  behalf 
of  the  purchaser  at  the  Institute's  showroom,  payment 
being  made  on  delivery.  Great  care  should  be  taken 
by  the  purchaser  to  state  his  order  accurately,  as  no 
responsibility  can  be  undertaken  by  the  Institute  if 
mistakes  are  made  It  must  be  distinctly  understood 
that  this  concession  is  only  made  on  condition  that 
the  records  are  for  the  sole  use  of  the  blind,  and  that 
it  will  be  withdrawn  if  abused  in  any  way. 

E.  D.  MACGREGOR  PRIZE,  1934. 

A  prize  of  £4  4s.  is  offered  for  the  best  essay  on  the 
following  subject  : 

"  How  occupational  centres  can  best  be  developed 
and  how  they  can  be  used  to  help  to  solve  the  problem 
of  the  semi-employable  blind." 

The  competition  is  open  to  all  interested  in  work 
for  the  blind,  and  the  following  are  the  regulations 
governing  the  award  : — ■ 

(1)  Each  competitor  must  use  a  nom  de  plume  and 
no  other  name  must  appear  on  the  paper. 

(2)  The  work  must  be  accompanied  by  a  sealed 
envelope  bearing  the  nom  de  plume  on  the  outside  and 
containing  the  name  and  address  of  the  competitor. 

(3)  Essays  must  reach  the  Hon.  Registrar,  College 
of  Teachers  of  the  Blind,  224-6-8,  Great  Portland 
Street,  London,  W.i,  not  later  than  April  21st,  1934- 

(4)  The  Union  of  Counties  Associations  for  the  Blind 
reserves  to  itself  the  right  to  withhold  the  prize  if,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  College  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind, 
there  is  no  work  of  sufficient  merit. 

HANDICRAFT    COMPETITION    (Erratum). 

In  the  list  of  successes  published  in  last  month's 
New  Beacon,  John  Butcher,  of  the  Yorkshire  School 
for  the  Blind,  who  gained  a  certificate,  with  distinction, 
in  the  recent  competition,  was  in  error  entered  as  a 
pupil  of  the  West  of  England  Institution,  Exeter. 

COLLEGE  OF  TEACHERS  OF  THE  BLIND. 

NATIONAL    DIPLOMA    FOR    BLIND    PIANOFORTE 

TUNERS. 

The  next  examination  tor  the  Diploma  will  be  held 
on  March  21st,  1934.  Forms  of  application  can  be 
obtained  fron  the  Hon.  Registrar  of  the  College, 
224-6-8,  Great  Portland  Street,  London,  W.  1,  and 
must  be  returned  not  later  than  February  21st,  1934. 
HOME    TEACHERS'    EXAMINATION,    1934. 

The  next  examination  will  be  held  on  8th,  9th  and 
10th  May,  at  the  School  for  the  Blind,  Swiss  Cottage, 
London,  N.W.  3,  and  the  School  for  the  Blind,  Liver- 
pool. Forms  of  application  can  be  obtained  from  the 
Hon.  Registrar,  224-6-8,  Great  Portland  Street, 
London,  W.  1,  and  must  be  returned  not  later  than 
March  9th,  1934. 

SCHOOL  TEACHERS'  EXAMINATION,   1934. 

The  next  examination  for  the  School  Teachers' 
Certificate  will  be  held  on  15th  and  16th  May,  1934, 
at  the  School  for  the  Blind,  Swiss  Cottage,  London, 
N.W.  3.  Forms  of  application  can  be  obtained  from 
the  Honorary  Registrar,  224-6—8,  Great  Portland 
Street,  London,  W.  1,  and  must  be  returned  not  later 
than  April  15th,  1934. 


"  HENRY  STAINSBY  MEMORIAL  FUND." 
Gifts  to  Pupils. 

Superintendents  and  Head  Teachers  of  Schools  in 
England  and  Wales  who  have  pupils  who  will  complete 
their  training  in  the  Spring  Term  and  whom  they  can 
recommend  for  a  gift  from  the  above  Fund  should  send 
for  a  form  of  application  to  the  Secretary-General  of 
the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind.  Gifts  take  the 
form  of  watches,  Braille  typewriters,  apparatus  and 
Braille  books. 


N.I.B.    HOMES. 
VACANCIES,  31st  JANUARY,  1934. 

Name  of  Home.  Vacancies. 

Brighton  Home  for  Blind  Women     .  .          .  .  3 

Clifton  Home  for  Blind  Women         .  .          .  .  3 

Guest  House  for  Blind  Women,  Leamington  3 

8,  Oval  Road,    London.     Hostel  for   Blind 
Women            .  .           .  .           .  .           .  .           .  .  ■ — ■ 

9,  Oval  Road,    London.     Hostel  for   Blind 
Women  .  .  .  .  4  (two  double  rooms) 

Sunshine    Home    for    Blind    Babies,    East 

Grinstead       . .          . .          .  .          .  .          . .  — 

Sunshine  Home  for  Blind  Babies,  Southport  2 
Sunshine  Home  for  Blind  Babies  (physically 

or  mentally  backward), Leamington        ..  11 


ADVERTISEMENTS 

Advertising  Rates  :    is.  6d.  a  Line  (Minimum  5s.). 

Certificated  Home  Teacher  seeks  appointment.  Five 
years'  experience.  Apply  "  M.M.,"  c/o  Editor,  The 
New  Beacon,  224,  Great  Portland  Street,  W.i. 

Wanted  from  April  1st,  1934,  by  the  Metropolitan 
Society  for  the  Blind,  a  Home  Teacher  and  Visitor — - 

woman.  Knowledge  of  social  work  essential.  Salary 
£2  ios.,  rising  to  £2  15s.  at  the  end  of  three  months, 
^3  at  the  end  of  six  months,  ^3  5s.  at  the  end  of  three 
years  and  ^3  ios.  after  five  and  a  half  years'  service. 
An  application  form  may  be  obtained  from  the  Or- 
ganising Secretary,  63,  Denison  House,  296,  Vauxhall 
Bridge  Road,  S.W.i,  to  whom  it  should  be  returned 
completed,  together  with  three  recent  testimonials,  on 
or  before  February  28th,  1934. 

BUND     SHORTHAND     TYPISTS    at    the    N.I.B., 

Typing  Bureau,  224-6-8,  Great  Portland  Street,  W.  1, 
will  type  your  correspondence,  articles,  etc.,  at  reason- 
able charges.     Particulars  on  request. 


CHOOSING    A    CAREER. 

It  is  obvious  that  careful  studies  of  the  abilities  and 
temperaments  of  young  people  may  be  of  great  assist- 
ance to  them  in  their  task  of  choosing  careers  of  useful- 
ness and  happiness. 

The  National  Institute  of  Industrial  Psychology  has 
had  considerable  experience  in  the  psychological  exami- 
nation of  boys  and  girls  of  all  ages,  and  has  collected 
important  data  on  the  requirements  of  many 
occupations.  With  this  information  at  its  disposal  it 
is  well  qualified  to  give  advice  concerning  the  careers 
in  which  a  young  person's  aptitudes  are  likely  to  find 
their  fullest  scope. 

Write  to  the  Secretary, 
N.I.I.P., 

Aldwych  House, 

London,  W.C.  2, 

or  Telephone  Holborn  2277. 


IVinted  by  Smiths'  Printing  Co.  (London  and  St.  Albans),  Ltd.,  22-23,  Fetter  Lane,  E.C.4 
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ANNE      SULLIVAN     MACY. 

By  M.  G.  THOMAS. 

A  LMOST  inevitably,  if  a  group  of  people  begin  to  discuss  Helen  Keller,  the  conversation 

^k  will  not  proceed  veryfar  before  one  of  them  says,  rather  with  an  air  of  suggesting 

/  ^        something  very  daring  and  paradoxical  :  "  Well,  /  always  think  that  her  teacher 

/     ^       must  have  been  almost  as  wonderful." 

/ M  In   "  Anne   Sullivan   Macy,"   by   Nella  Braddy   (published  by   Doubleday, 

/  ^    Doran  &  Co.,  Garden  City,  New  York,  price  3  dollars),  we  have  an  opportunity 

JKL  J^,for  the  first  time   of   seeing  quite  how  wonderful  her  teacher  was.     It  is  an 

amazing  story,  though  sometimes  an  almost  unbearably  sad  one,  and  it  is  brilliantly  told  by 
Miss  Braddy.  Although  she  says  in  her  preface  that  the  task  was  difficult,  because  Mrs.  Macy 
had  few  written  documents  upon  which  to  draw,  the  tale  is  alive  with  colour  and  feeling,  and 
Miss  Braddy  has  to  a  wonderful  extent  overcome  what  she  calls  "  the  inevitable  difficulties 
which  confront  one  who  has  to  draw  quivering  life  into  the  bleak  and  rigid  confines  of  words." 

Those  familiar  with  Dr.  Keller's  story  know  how  Mrs.  Macy,  then  Anne  Sullivan,  was  twenty 
years  of  age  when  she  came  from  Perkins  Institution,  on  the  recommendation  of  its  Principal, 
Mr.  Anagnos,  to  care  for  the  blind-deaf  child  who  was  to  become  so  renowned.  But  although 
she  was  young,  and  in  any  formal  sense  inexperienced  for  the  task  that  lay  before  her  ("  at  the 
Institution  Anne  had  learned  to  crochet  fascinators,  daisy  table  mats,  and  other  atrocities"), 
she  was  wise  beyond  her  years  in  many  ways,  for  a  vast  amount  of  experience  had  been 
packed  into  her  twenty  years.  It  was  experience  in  many  ways  so  painful  that  it  is  not  difficult 
to  understand  why  her  heart  went  out  to  suffering  in  others,  and  especially  in  little  children. 
She  had  been  blind  from  babyhood,  and  her  childhood  had  been  spent  for  its  first  ten  years  in 
a  home  that  was  not  only  miserably  poor,  but  miserably  squalid  as  well,  where  such  "  training  " 
as  she  was  given  was  at  the  hands  of  a  drunken  father  who  beat  her  mercilessly.  Then,  from 
the  age  of  ten  until  her  admission  to  Perkins  Institution,  she  was  a  poorhouse  child  ;  here, 
though  there  was  no  active  cruelty  and  indeed  a  good  deal  of  rough-and-ready  kindness,  there 
was  equally  no  proper  provision  for  child  inmates,  and  Anne  and  her  five-year-old  crippled 
brother  lived  in  a  ward  "  filled  with  old  women,  grotesque,  misshapen,  diseased  and  dying,"  and 
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had  as  their  playroom  the  neighbouring 
mortuary.  The  story  of  these  days,  and 
their  culmination  in  the  death  of  the  loved 
little  brother,  is  told  with  unsparing  detail. 
In  1880,  when  Anne  was  fourteen,  arrange- 
ments were  made  for  her  to  enter  Perkins 
Institution  for  the  Blind. 

The  story  of  her  early  days  there  is  hardly 
less  pathetic,  for  she  was  a  wild,  untamed 
little  creature  from  another  world,  and  the 
other  children  looked  with  almost  smug 
horror  on  someone  without  toothbrush, 
petticoat  or  nightgown,  while  she,  in  her 
turn,  despised  the  immaturity  of  the 
sheltered  little  daughters  of  manse,  school- 
house  and  shop  who  were  to  be  her  com- 
panions henceforth.  In  spite  of  her  age,  she 
was  more  backward  in  formal  school  subjects 
than  those  she  looked  down  upon.  "  My 
mind  was  a  question  mark,"  she  writes, 
"  my  heart  a  frustration."  To  teachers  and 
to  pupils  alike  she  was  at  first  an  enigma,  a 
source  of  irritation,  and  of  occasional  mild 
entertainment.  Mercifully  she  found  some 
outlet  for  her  starved  emotions  in  caring  for 
the  younger  children,  and  in  talking  on  her 
hand  to  Laura  Bridgman,  the  deaf-blind 
woman  of  fifty,  then  an  inmate  of  Perkins 
Institution. 

In  1881  and  1882  operations  were  per- 
formed on  her  eyes  with  excellent  results, 
so  that  her  sight  was  restored,  though  she 
still  had  eye  trouble  from  time  to  time, 
and  had  to  undergo  another  slight  operation 
before  taking  up  her  work  as  Helen  Keller's 
teacher. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  biographer  has 
dealt  at  length  with  Miss  Sullivan's  early 
years,  for  they  throw  a  good  deal  of  light  both 
on  her  devotion  to  Helen  Keller,  and  the 
success  that  attended  her.  To  anyone  so 
virile  as  Anne  Sullivan,  the  thwarting 
experiences  of  her  childhood  must  have  had 
a  profound  effect,  making  her  intensely 
sensitive  to  suffering,  and  intensely  anxious 
to  open  prison  doors  for  another  fellow- 
creature.  Though  nothing  could  ever  be 
thought  to  justify  the  sufferings  of  a  child, 
it  does  seem  at  least  possible  that  Anne 
Sullivan's  own  grim  childhood  may  have 
been  in  a  sense  a  preparation  for  her  life's 
work,  and  have  helped  to  strengthen  her  in 
her  resolve  that  the  child  in  her  care  should 
have  all  that  enlightened  love  could  devise 
to  make  her  handicapped  lot  more  bearable. 


The  fact,  too,  that  she  had  been  a  rebel 
against  discipline,  would  make  her  sympa- 
thetic towards  the  outbursts  of  her  little 
pupil,  and  Helen's  rebellion  would  not  shock 
or  deter  her,  as  it  nrght  have  shocked  and 
frightened  a  more  conventional  governess. 
"  I  never  saw  such  strength  and  endurance 
in  a  child,"  she  wrote,  shortly  after  taking 
up  her  work,  "  but  fortunately  for  us  both, 
I  am  a  little  stronger,  and  quite  as  obstinate 
when  I  set  out." 

It  could  not  have  been  easy  for  a  girl  of 
twenty,  whose  own  emancipation  had  come  so 
late,  to  devote  herself  to  the  whole-time 
task  of  teaching  a  handicapped  child  of  five, 
to  the  virtual  exclusion  of  all  other  interests, 
but  even  from  the  first  few  months,  she 
seems  to  have  had  an  inkling  that  the  little 
girl  was  destined  for  a  great  future.  "  Some- 
thing within  me  tells  me  that  I  shall  succeed 
beyond  my  dreams  .  .  .  she  is  no  ordinary 
child,  and  people's  interest  in  her  education 
will  be  no  ordinary  interest ;  therefore,  let 
us  be  exceedingly  careful.  My  beautiful 
Helen  shall  not  be  transformed  into  a 
prodigy  if  I  can  help  it." 

To  those  critics  who  suggest  that  Mrs. 
Macy  in  her  work  as  the  educator  of  Helen 
Keller  has  moulded  her  pupil  too  closely  to 
her  own  will,  pouring  into  that  eager  recep- 
tive mind  her  own  theories  and  philosophy 
of  life,  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Macy  to  Miss  Keller, 
which  is  quoted  in  the  book,  affords  an 
interesting  refutation.  Miss  Keller  is  a 
deeply  religious  woman,  and  has  written  a 
book,  "  My  Religion,"  dealing  with  the 
teaching  of  Swedenborg,  for  whom  she  has  a 
profound  admiration,  while  Mrs.  Macy  is 
frankly  unable  to  accept  any  orthodox 
religious  dogma.  "  It  pains  me  deeply," 
she  writes  in  one  of  her  letters  to  Miss  Keller, 
"  not  to  be  able  to  believe  as  you  do.  It 
hurts  not  to  share  the  religious  part  of 
your  life.  .  .  .  The  future  is  dark  to  me." 
That  the  views  of  teacher  and  pupil  should, 
in  one  of  the  deepest  experiences  of  life,  be 
at  the  poles  apart,  surely  shows  conclusively 
that  Miss  Keller's  innermost  spirit  has  nto 
been  over-dominated  by  the  woman  to  whom 
she  owes  so  much,  and  who  first  made 
abstract  thought  possible  for  her. 

The  book  goes  on  to  describe  Miss  Keller's 
college  career  and  graduation,  Miss  Sullivan's 
marriage  to  Mr.  Macy,  their  life  and  work  at 
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Wrentham,  Mrs.  Macy's  travels  in  Porto 
Rico  and  the  letters  she  and  Miss  Keller 
exchanged  during  this  period  of  parting, 
their  adventures  on  lecture-tours,  at  Holly- 
wood, and  in  vaudeville,  and  their  work 
for  the  blind  in  connection  with  the  American 
Foundation ;  in  a  later  chapter,  "  Un- 
willing Gipsy,"  the  tale  is  told  of  their 
visits  to  Europe  in  1930,  1931  and  1932, 
and  of  the  presentation  to  Mrs.  Macy  of  a 
degree  by  the  Temple  University  of  Phila- 
delphia. 

"  And  what  became  of  Anne  Sullivan  ?  " 
is  the  question  that  opens  the  last  chapter 
of  the  book,  and  it  is  one  whose  answer  is 


not  without  sadness,  for  though  Mrs.  Macy 
and  her  loved  pupil  are  still  together,  Mrs. 
Macy's  sight  has  failed  again  with  increasing 
years,  and  she  is  now  almost  blind  "  though 
the  old  fire  burns  high.  ...  She  is  anchored 
to  two  great  rocks  of  faith,  one  that  obstinate 
belief  in  people  which  no  number  of  betrayals 
or  disappointments  has  ever  been  able  to 
kill.  .  .  .  Her  other  rock  of  faith  is  Helen." 

Miss  Braddy's  book  is  closely  written 
but  it  carries  the  reader  breathlessly  along. 
After  reading  it,  one  is  not  disposed  to  argue 
which  is  "  the  more  wonderful,"  but  to  be 
content  to  accept  both  teacher  and  taught  as 
very  great  women. 


HOME  NEWS 


Income  of  Necessitous  Blind  in  Manchester. — 

The  Manchester  City  Council  last  month 
accepted  without  a  division  an  amendment 
moved  by  Councillor  J.  M.  Wharton,  seconded 
by  Councillor  S.  Fitton,  in  favour  of  raising  the 
income  level  of  necessitous  blind  persons  who 
have  attained  the  age  of  21  years  from  25s. 
to  27s.  6d.  a  week,  and  the  joint  income  level  of 
a  man  and  wife  who  are  both  blind  and  living 
together  from  £2  to  £2  2s.  a  week. 

A  Blind  Man's  Find. — While  renovating  a 
feather  bed,  Ralph  Newby,  a  blind  workman  at 
the  Sunderland  Institution  for  the  Blind,  dis- 
covered a  bundle  of  Treasury  notes.  Further 
search  revealed  a  total  of  £196.  10s.  in  notes 
concealed  among  the  feathers.  The  money  has 
been  returned  to  the  owner  of  the  bed,  an 
unemployed  man,  to  whom  the  bed  was  left  by 
his  mother,  who  had  evidently  secreted  her 
savings  in  it.  Doubtless  the  owner  was 
delighted  that  he  had  employed  a  blind  handi- 
craftsman. 

Two  Successful  Blind  Musicians  of  Pontypridd. 
— Last  month,  Mr.  Jack  Lewis,  the  blind  tenor 
of  Pontypridd,  broadcast  from  the  West 
Regional  Station.  In  addition  to  a  great  deal 
of  concert  work,  Mr.  Lewis  has  sung  in  oratorio, 
and  in  a  contest  in  1928  he  was  selected  as  one 
of  the  first  ten  out  of  800  candidates. 

Pontypridd  can  also  boast  of  another  suc- 
cessful blind  musician,  Mr.  John  Hughes.  He  is 
an  L.R.A.M.  and  holds  the  Home  Teaching 
Certificate  of  the  College  of  Teachers  of  the 
Blind. 

Sight  Saved  by  Wireless. — A  seaman  on  board 
the  British  steamer  "  Celtic  Monarch,"  ploughing 
through  the  South  Atlantic,  was  taken  ill.  The 
sight  of  one  eye  failed,  and  it  seemed  that  he 
might  soon  be  completely  blind. 


The  skipper  sent  an  urgent  S  O  S  for  medical 
aid.  It  was  picked  up  hundreds  of  miles  away 
by  the  Blue  Star  liner  "  Andalucia  Star,"  whose 
doctor  wirelessed  for  details,  diagnosed  the 
complaint,  and  then  wirelessed  back  a  course  of 
treatment.  After  a  twenty-four  hours'  fight  he 
received  news  that  the  seaman  was  showing 
signs  of  recovery. 

The  story  was  told  to  The  Daily  Express 
when  the  "  Andalucia  Star  "  reached  Tilbury. 

Guild  of  Anglo- Catholic  Church  Braillists 
Suggested. — A  correspondent,  Miss  M.  Green,  in 
the  Church  Times  draws  attention  to  the  very 
poor  supply  of  Anglo-Catholic  literature  available 
in  Braille,  and  exhorts  societies  to  follow  the 
example  of  the  Catholic  Truth  Society,  which 
has  assisted  in  the  production  of  Braille  editions 
of  Roman  Catholic  Devotional  Booklets.  She 
says  :  "  The  ideal  of  this  would  be  to  have  a 
Guild  of  Catholic  Braillists.  Those  who  value 
devotional  books  will  understand  how  much 
they  mean  to  those  who  are  without  the  physical 
gift  of  sight.  Many  blind  people  have  difficulty 
in  finding  friends  to  read  to  them,  and  I  think 
all  will  agree  that  there  are  many  books  which 
the  reader  can  study  best  alone.  I  know  we 
are  a  very  small  number,  but  I  am  bringing 
this  matter  forward  in  the  hope  that  it  may 
interest  some  of  your  readers,  and  perhaps  bring 
forward  some  suggestions."  Miss  Green's  ad- 
dress is  32,  Temple  Fortune  Lane,  N.W.  n. 

Blind  Play  for  Deaf  Dancers. — The  spectacle  of 
deaf  mutes  dancing  to  music  provided  by  blind 
men  was  witnessed  last  month  in  the  crypt  of 
the  Leeds  Town  Hall  at  an  annual  social  gather- 
ing attended  by  over  300  deaf  and  dumb  men 
and  women  from  all  parts  of  Yorkshire. 

The  totally  deaf  danced  with  the  partially 
deaf,  and  when  two  totally  deaf  people  wished  to 
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dance  together  they  kept  time  by  watching 
the  few  others  who  were  able  to  hear. 

Two  blind  men  played  on  a  piano  and  a 
triangle  which  gave  out  a  very  penetrating 
note. 

New  Showroom  at  Stoke-on-Trent. — The  new 
sales  and  show  room  of  the  City  of  Stoke-on- 
Trent  Blind  Welfare  Committee,  at  4,  Broad 
Street,  Hanley,  was  officially  opened  by  the 
Lord  Mayor  (Alderman  A.  Hollins)  last  month. 

Over  100  blind  persons  are  employed  in  the 
Blind  Workshops,  and  the  sales  and  show  room 
has  been  opened  with  a  view  to  bringing  their 
work  before  the  constant  notice  of  the  public. 
There  are  three  male  departments  in  the 
workshops  in  which  are  made  brushes  of  every 
description,  a  wide  variety  of  baskets  suitable 
for  all  kinds  of  work,  and  mats,  while  in  the 
two  female  departments  the  blind  workers 
make  knitted  goods  and  cane  handles  for 
various  articles  of  crockery,  and  specialise  in 
repairing  cane  chairs. 

For  several  years  now  the  whole  of  the  output 
of  the  blind  workers  had  been  sold,  a  record 
being  established  last  year  when  the  sales 
amounted  to  £14,000,  but  it  has  long  been  felt 
that  to  maintain  this  record  there  was  need  of 
a  sales  room  where  the  public  might  see  for 
themselves  the  beautiful  articles  of  everyday 
use  made  by  the  blind  craftsmen. 

FOREIGN    NEWS 

Yellow  Arm  Bands  for  Blind  and  Crippled. — 

Blind  persons  in  Berlin  are  authorised  to  wear 
yellow  arm  bands  as  a  warning  to  motorists, 
and  the  traffic  authorities  are  now  urging  all 
crippled  persons  to  adopt  the  custom  in  order 
to  lessen  accidents. 

A  National  Association  of  Printers  for  the 
Blind  in  U.S.A. — The  By-laws  of  the  National 
Association  of  Printers  for  the  Blind  have  just 
been  issued  in  the  United  States.  These  were 
adopted  on  September  18th,  1933,  by  a  meeting 
held  in  Washington,  D.C.,  of  representatives  of 
the  following  presses  engaged  in  printing  books 
and  periodicals  in  raised  characters  for  the 
blind  :— 

American  Brotherhood  of  Free  Reading  for 
the  Blind,  Los  Angeles,  California. 

American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind, 
Louisville,  Kentucky. 

Clovernook  Printing  House  for  the  Blind, 
Mt.  Healthy,  Ohio. 

Howe  Memorial  Press,  South  Boston,  Mas- 
sachusetts. 

Universal  Braille  Press,  Los  Angeles,  Cali- 
fornia. 

This  meeting  was  arranged  for  the  purpose  of 
organising  an  association  to  represent  the  trade 


in  the  formation  of  a  Code  of  Fair  Competition 
for  submission  to  the  National  Recovery  Ad- 
ministration. The  result  was  the  formation  of 
the^}  National  Association  of  Printers  for  the 
Blind,  the  first  organisation  of  the  trade  in  the 
United  States,  under  the  presidency  of  Mr. 
Alan  T.  Hunt.  • 

OBITUARY 

We  deeply  regret  to  announce  the  deaths 
of:— 

W.  Stanley,  of  Port  Elizabeth,  South 
Africa.  For  many  years  he  assisted  the 
blind  through  the  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind  in  helping  to  defray  the  cost  of  the 
Braille  periodical  Channels  of  Blessing,  and 
his  kindness  and  active  goodwill  will  long 
be  remembered. 

George  Constantine  Laupman,  aged  74. 
He  became  blind  at  the  age  of  15  years,  but, 
successful  in  obtaining  his  M.A.  degree, 
became  a  tutor  at  Worcester  College  for  the 
Blind. 

William  Henry  Pote,  J.P.,  aged  87. 
For  many  years  he  played  a  worthy  part  in 
the  public  life  of  Devonport,  and  was  one  of 
the  oldest  local  magistrates.  He  was  much 
interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  blind  in  con- 
nection with  the  work  of  the  Devonport  and 
Western  Counties  Institution  for  the  Blind. 

Harry  Joseph  Alma  Griffiths,  aged  78, 
who  lost  his  sight  completely  six  and  a  half 
years  ago.  He  was  a  particularly  well 
known  and  respected  figure  in  Southport 
Methodism  and  had  been  a  local  preacher 
since  1886. 

Albert  Alexander  Gibbs,  C.A„  prin- 
cipal proprietor  of  the  Luton  News  and 
associated  newspapers.  Mr.  Gibbs  had 
served  on  the  Bedfordshire  County  Council 
for  fifteen  years,  and  he  was  on  five  of  the 
most  important  committees.  He  repre- 
sented the  County  Council  in  the  South  Bed- 
fordshire Society  for  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind. 

In  our  obituary  notice  of  Dr.  John 
Bowring  Lawford  last  month,  we  omitted 
to  state  that  Dr.  Lawford  had  served  on  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  National  Library 
for  the  Blind  for  nearly  twenty-two  years. 
All  blind  readers  should  be  indebted  to  him 
for  these  long  years  of  excellent  and  faithful 
service. 
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THE    BLIND   IN  RUSSIA. 

Notes  on  an  article  "  The  Blind  in  the 
U.S.S.R.,"  by  V.  A.  Vitoroff,  President  of 
the  Panrusa  Society  for  the  Blind,  appearing 
in  "  Los  Ciegos,"  a  Spanish- American 
magazine  published  in  Madrid. 

RUSSIA  is  among  the  countries  with 
a  very  large  blind  population,  for 
which  neglect  is  to  a  great  extent 
responsible.  When  a  census  was 
taken  in  1886  the  number  of  blind  was 
reported  as  189,872,  and  when  one  was 
taken  in  1895  the  number  was  247,000,  or 
20  in  every  10,000  inhabitants.  As  a  result 
of  the  improved  medical  and  social  services 
under  the  Soviet  Government,  in  1926  the 
blind  population  was  335,000  or  15.8  of 
every  10,000  inhabitants. 

The  blind  are  now  allowed  many  privileges. 
Those  in  need  receive  pensions  and  enter 
hospitals  on  the  same  basis  as  sighted 
disabled  workers,  blind  students  at  univer- 
sities and  secondary  schools  receive  a  special 
grant  of  20  roubles  for  a  reader,  blind  trading 
is  free  from  all  duty,  the  rent  of  buildings 
for  their  use  is  subject  to  a  discount  of 
50  per  cent.,  and  they  can  join  all  Com- 
munist parties  and  organisations  and  take 
part  in  the  life  of  the  nation. 

In  1925  the  Government  founded  the 
Panrusa  Society  for  the  Blind,  which  keeps 
a  register  of  the  blind,  organises  industrial 
work,  opens  schools,  and  gives  legal  assist- 
ance. This  organisation  is  in  touch  with 
more  than  25,000  persons. 

Besides  those  in  special  establishments, 
6,500  blind  persons  are  employed  in  ordinary 
factories  and  agricultural  work.  In  Moscow 
and  Leningrad  alone  350  work  in  factories, 
and  in  Moscow  190  workers  are  employed  in 
the  manufacture  of  electric  ventilators. 
Previously  the  blind  were  only  employed  in 
making  baskets,  but  now  they  work  in  more 
than  fifty  different  industries.  Fifteen  are 
working  in  the  textile  trade,  18  as  wood 
turners,  36  in  the  chemical  industry,  5  in 
mines,  25  in  the  shoe  and  leather  trade, 
15  in  the  manufacture  of  food  products, 
10  in  sewing,  15  in  the  manufacture  of  paper, 
20  in  rope  works,  25  in  agricultural  work, 
and  50  in  different  branches  of  industry, 
such  as  the  manufacture  of  brushes,  pencils, 
toys,jfelt  slippers,  etc. 


Wireless  plays  an  important  part  in 
education.  Thirty  new  schools  have  been 
opened  and  the  existing  ones  reorganised, 
and  in  all  important  cities  there  are  clubs 
for  the  blind. 

The  Panrusa  Society  for  the  Blind  edits  a 
Braille  periodical,  "  The  Life  of  the  Blind," 
with  a  circulation  of  1,000  copies,  and  one 
in  inkprint  "  For  Those  Who  See,"  with  a 
circulation  of  200,000.  There  is  also  a 
monthly  magazine  "  The  Blind  Proletariat." 


UNEMPLOYMENT 
INSURANCE. 

THERE  are  approximately  62,079  blind 
persons  in  England  and  Wales,  and 
it  is  estimated  that  yy  per  cent,  may 
properly  be  classified  as  unemployable. 
In  these  circumstances  there  would  appear 
to  be  a  total  population  in  England  and 
Wales  of  about  14,260  blind  persons  who  are 
either  employed,  under  training,  engaged 
under  Home  Workers'  Schemes,  or  not 
trained  but  trainable.  The  Tenth  Report 
of  the  Advisory  Committee  gives  the 
following  analysis  : — 

Trained  Not  Trained 

Em-          but  Un-  Under            but        Unemploy- 

ployed.    employed.  Training.    Trainable.         able. 

9,124            374  1,619              643             48,028 

Last  month  enquiries,  addressed  to  51 
Institutions  for  the  Blind  in  England  and 
Wales,  resulted  in  the  following  informa- 
tion :■ — 

Number  of  Blind  Persons  covered — 3,120. 

Number  of  Unemployed — 193. 

Number  in  receipt  of  transitional  benefit 
— 102. 

It  is  clear  from  the  replies  received  that 
practically  all  the  Institutions  in  the  country 
do  give  additional  assistance  to  blind  persons 
when  they  are  in  receipt  of  unemployment 
pay.  This  assistance  generally  takes  the 
form  of  a  grant  equal  in  amount  to  the  sum 
that  would  be  given  to  them  as  augmenta- 
tion of  wages  if  they  had  been  constantly 
employed.  This,  for  example,  in  the  London 
area  amounts  to  15s.  per  week  in  addition 
to  unemployment  pay.  The  authorities  of 
Institutions  for  the  Blind  would  desire  to 
continue  this  form  of  help  even  though 
transitional  benefit  was  beingTpaid, 
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PREPARING    AND   SITTING    FOR  R.C.O. 

EXAMINATIONS. 

By  T.  G.  DOBSON,  F.R.C.O.,  A.T.C.L. 

Readers  of  last  month's  New  Beacon  will  recollect  that  Mr.  Dobson,  the  writer  of  this  article, 
recently  succeeded  in  gaining  the  Fellowship  Diploma,  together  with  the  "  Lafontaine  "  Prize, 
which  is  awarded  to  the  candidate  obtaining  highest  marks  in  actual  organ  playing.  This 
distinguished  achievement  should  render  Mr.  Dobson  s  article  of  unique  value  to  R.C.O.  candidates. 


IT  must  be  clearly  understood  at  the 
outset  that  the  writer  of  this  article 
terminated  his  College  career  a  number 
of  years  ago,  and  has  since  been  engaged 
in  private  teaching,  together  with  the 
usual  duties  of  an  organist. 
Whilst  the  undertaking  of  the  neces- 
sary work  for  any  of  the  bigger  examinations 
is  a  matter  of  considerable  difficulty  to  those 
students  still  at  college  and  able  to  devote 
the  greater  part  of  the  day  to  the  various 
subjects,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  task  is 
magnified  when  the  candidate  is  earning  a 
livelihood.  Besides  the  regular  daily  duties, 
there  are  always  the  numerous  incidental 
calls  on  one's  time  which  limit  the  oppor- 
tunities for  study  and  practice.  The  prob- 
lem under  these  conditions  is  therefore 
obvious. 

Preparing  for  the  Paper-work  Tests. 

When  the  writer  first  decided  to  prepare 
for  the  F. R.C.O.  Diploma,  it  was  clear  that 
the  solution  lay  in  systematic  and  regular 
work  on  the  required  subjects.  The  wisest 
course  to  begin  with  was  to  master  the  paper- 
work tests,  and  in  this  department  the 
thoroughly  efficient  guidance  and  experience 
of  Dr.  Leonard  Marsh,  of  Brighton,  proved 
invaluable.  One  of  the  classes  of  composi- 
tion, etc.,  was  dealt  with  each  day,  as  far 
as  possible,  the  results  being  submitted  for 
correction  at  regular  periods  ;  any  remaining 
time  was  spent  with  musical  literature  so  as 
to  obtain  the  necessary  general  knowledge. 
Let  it  not  be  imagined  that  recreation  had 
little  or  no  place  in  the  scheme  of  things. 
The  writer  is  fond  of  walking,  gardening 
and  social  intercourse  ;  furthermore,  to 
abolish  outdoor  exercise  or  any  other  means 
of  relaxation — even  temporarily — may  be 
regarded  as  disastrous,  not  only  to  physical 
health,  but  to  the  achievement  of  the  goal 
in  view.  If  circumstances  should  limit  the 
prospect  of  study  more  than  usual,  as  they 


did,  it  is  always  possible  to  work  out  part  of 
a  Fugue,  a  little  Free  Counterpoint,  or  a 
portion  of  a  String  Quartet,  or,  again,  some 
original  composition  whilst  taking  a  walk 
or  travelling  in  a  bus  ;  this,  if  retained  in 
the  memory,  can  be  written  down  later 
whilst  indulging  in  a  comfortable  smoke 
by  the  fireside  previous  to  retiring  for  the 
night.  Many  musicians  with  whom  the 
writer  is  acquainted  have  produced  work 
under  the  same  conditions,  and  doubtless 
many  more  will  do  so  in  the  future. 

Having  a  naturally  good  ear  from  early 
childhood,  the  preparation  for  the  aural 
tests  did  not  take  up  much  time. 

Before  leaving  the  paper-work  section, 
a  word  might  be  said,  with  the  best  possible 
intentions,  regarding  Choir  Training.  Per- 
sonally, it  seems  to  be  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance that  students  for  the  R.C.O.  examina- 
tions should  have  more  practical  experience 
in  this  branch  of  the  work  :  besides  being 
members  of  the  College  choir,  opportunities 
should  be  given  to  all  to  direct  rehearsals. 
As  assistant  music  master  of  Henshaw's 
College  of  Music,  the  writer  had  this  real 
and  valuable  experience  for  some  time,  but 
it  is  thought  that  there  must  be  numerous 
students  who,  though  they  undoubtedly 
have  a  good  knowledge  of  what  is  required 
and  the  ability  to  express  themselves  so  as 
to  obtain  what  they  want  from  a  choir,  will 
certainly  experience  a  feeling  of  nervousness 
or  a  lack  of  self-confidence  when  first  under- 
taking this  work  "  out  in  the  world,"  so 
to  speak. 

Might  a  suggestion  now  be  made  to  our 
College  Authorities  ?  Could  not  something 
further  be  done  to  help  students  qualifying 
as  organists  and  choirmasters  as  regards 
actually  conducting  choirs  in  unaccompanied 
singing  ?  For  instance,  classes  could  possibly 
be  arranged  for  this  purpose  alone,  to  give 
tuition  in  the  recognised  means  of  obtaining 
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the  required  interpretation  of  a  composition 
through  gesture,  etc.,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
other  essential  features  of  the  art — beating 
of  time  and  the  general  attitude  of  the 
conductor.  If  it  were  possible — as  it  some- 
times has  been — for  students  to  conduct 
seeing  choirs  in  this  way,  it  must  result  in 
giving  them  that  extra  feeling  of  assurance 
when  taking  up  their  public  duties.  Blind 
choirmasters  are  always  as  well  and  often 
far  better  qualified  than  a  number  of  their 
seeing  brethren,  and  yet  many  of  the  latter 
create  a  greater  impression  in  this  way. 

These  points  are  not  mentioned  because  it 
is  impossible  to  come  through  the  R.C.O. 
tests  without  them,  but  rather  that  it  may 
be  made  easier  for  blind  organists  to  compete 
with  their  more  fortunate  fellows — especially 
the  amateurs — -who  in  some  areas  make 
"  Conducting  "  their  sole  aim,  with  little  or 
no  respect  to  any  of  the  other  necessary 
qualities  of  an  all-round  musician.  The 
writer  gained  a  good  deal  of  experience  as 
he  went  along,  together  with  the  assistance 
of  books,  some  of  which  may  soon  find 
their  way  into  Braille. 

Preparing  for  the  Practical  Tests. 

Notwithstanding  the  intense  interest  in  all 
the  subjects,  the  necessity  for  commencing 
work  on  the  playing  tests,  coupled  with  that 
of  maintaining  the  highest  possible  standard 
and  developing  speed  in  the  theoretical 
sections,  now  became  apparent,  and  it  was 
no  small  task.  In  the  early  stages  it  proved 
more  advantageous  to  prepare  the  pieces 
with  the  help  of  a  piano,  or  by  means  of 
what  may  be  called — for  want  of  a  better 
term — the  mental  process  :  this  latter  served 
a  double  purpose,  as  it  also  greatly  helped  in 
preparing  for  the  actual  examination  Sight 
reading  or  Memory  test.  The  required 
technique  being  secured,  Registration,  In- 
terpretation, etc.,  had  then  to  be  attended 
to;  in  this  respect  matters  were  complicated, 
there  being  only  a  two-manual  organ  with 
moderate  facilities  at  the  writer's  regular 
disposal. 

The  mental  process  mentioned  above 
overcame  this  difficulty  ;  a  thorough  know- 
ledge of  the  organ  chosen  by  the  R.C.O. 
authorities  for  the  playing  tests  was  first 
obtained,  and  a  few  final  practices  did  the 
rest.  In  passing,  it  might  be  said  that 
this  organ  is  very  well  equipped  and  designed. 


The  Harmonisation  and  Extemporisation 
tests  were  studied  under  favourable  con- 
ditions, at  the  piano,  the  organ,  or  often 
whilst  travelling  from  place  to  place. 

Sitting  for  the  Examination. 

In  closing,  a  brief  reference  may  be  made 
to  "  sitting  for  the  examination."  To  any 
who  are  contemplating  a  similar  step, 
having  been  out  of  the  particular  atmosphere 
for  a  considerable  time,  a  warning  is  given 
to  combat  nervousness  ;  this  is  one  matter 
as  a  College  student,  and  quite  another  to 
one  making  the  attempt  later  in  a  pro- 
fessional career.  Taking  everything  into 
account,  this  was  the  writer's  greatest 
difficulty.  "  Keep  cool  and  work  systemati- 
cally," is  the  old,  but  no  less  valuable, 
advice,  although  it  is  easier  to  give  than  to 
follow  in  such  circumstances. 

One  other  thing  worthy  of  notice  :  the 
amanuensis  secured  for  the  paper-work 
section — a  most  competent  musician — knew 
nothing  of  Braille;  the  whole  of  the  dicta- 
tion had,  therefore,  to  be  carried  out  in  the 
Staff  idiom.  It  will  therefore  be  seen  how 
necessary  it  is  that  blind  students  should 
have  a  complete  knowledge  of  Staff  notation 
in  case  a  similar  difficulty  should  arise,  and 
in  order  that  they  may  think  clearly  in 
both  "  languages,"  as  it  were,  when  first 
taking  up  private  teaching. 

The  hope  is  expressed  that  there  may  be 
found  here  some  helpful  suggestions  for 
future  examination  candidates.  What  the 
writer  has  recently  achieved  has  been  done 
before  by  blind  musicians,  and  will  be  done 
again. 


DIARY    OF   EVENTS 

Notices  of  Annual  Meetings  and  important 
Committee  Meetings  are  inserted  in  The 
New  Beacon  as  space  permits.  Secretaries 
are  requested  to  send  intimations  to  the 
Editor  not  later  than  the  3rd  of  the  month 
for  insertion  in  the  next  issue. 

March  28th. — 2.30  p.m.  N.I.B.  Education  and  Re- 
search Committee. 

April  5th. — 2  p.m.  N.I.B.  General  Purposes  Com- 
mittee. 

April  15th. — 2.30  p.m.     N.I.B  Finance  Committee. 

April  26th. — 2.30  p.m.  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
North-Western  Counties  Association  for  the  Blind, 
at  the  Town  Hall,  Chester. 

May  31st. — 2.0  p.m.  Annual  Conference  of  the 
North-Western  Counties  Association  for  the  Blind, 
at  the  Town  Hall,  Chester. 
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BRITISH    "WIRELESS   FOR    THE    BLIND" 

FUND 

Report  of  Progress. 


THE  Committee  of  the  British 
"  Wireless  for  the  Blind"  Fund  is 
gratified  to  be  able  to  report  that 
the  amount  received  in  response  to 
the  appeal  broadcast  by  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  on  Christmas  Day,  1933,  is 
£6,600.  Before  that  appeal  was  made 
there  were  goo  blind  persons  waiting  for 
wireless  sets,  and  it  was  estimated  that 
a  new  need  for  500  sets  would  arise 
during  1934.  Since  Christmas  440  fresh 
applications  have  been  received,  making  a 
total  of  1,340  sets  now  to  be  supplied  to 
blind  listeners.  The  sets  required  are  in 
process  of  manufacture  ;  delivery  has  al- 
ready commenced,  and  it  is  hoped  to  be 
able  to  satisfy  the  whole  of  the  present  known 
need  within  the  next  few  months. 

The  Committee  at  its  last  meeting  re- 
considered the  policy  of  the  Fund  in  the  light 
of  changes  made  in  regional  broadcasting  and 
developments  in  local  services.  The  general 
policy  pursued  hitherto  was  endorsed,  and 
was  re-affirmed  as  follows  in  relation  to 
relay  services  :■ — ■ 

I.  That  where  an  approved  relay  service 
is  available,  cases  of  new  need  will  be  met 
by  connecting  the  blind  listener  to  the 
relay  service,  the  Fund  bearing  the  expense 
of  installation  and  loud-speaker  within  defi- 
nite limits  of  cost,  on  condition  that  the 
relay  service  is  thereafter  provided  free  to 
blind  persons. 


2.  That  blind  listeners  who  have  already 
been  provided  with  a  wireless  set  from  the 
Fund  cannot  be  connected  to  a  relay  service 
at  the  cost  of  the  Fund,  so  long  as  the  sets 
they  have  are,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Fund's 
technical  advisers,  capable  of  giving  good 
reception. 

3.  That  where  sets  provided  by  the  Fund 
are  no  longer,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Fund's 
technical  advisers,  capable  of  giving  good 
reception,  and  where  a  relay  service  is  in 
operation,  the  Fund  will,  so  long  as  funds 
permit,  connect  the  blind  listeners  as 
detailed  in  sub-paragraph  1  above. 

The  Fund  recognises  that  the  standard  of 
reception  is  rising  and  that  there  is  a  growing 
prejudice  against  crystal  sets  and  head- 
phones. On  the  other  hand,  crystal  sets 
do  give  clear  and  good  reception  and  have 
the  great  advantage  of  involving  no  cost 
of  upkeep  either  to  the  blind  listener  or 
local  society,  while  headphones,  though 
not  so  comfortable,  are  the  only  means  of 
concentrating  upon  a  talk  in  a  room  where 
others  are  present. 

The  Fund  has  in  a  certain  number  of  cases 
made  grants  towards  installations,  particu- 
larly relay  installations,  where  the  local 
society  has  already  committed  itself  to  cer- 
tain expenditure.  In  future  the  Fund  will 
not  be  in  a  position  to  make  any  grants  in 
cases  where  expenditure  is  incurred  without 
previous  consultation  with  the  Fund. 


THE    CHRISTMAS    APPEAL. 

The  following  notes  are  written  by  a  volunteer  who  assisted  in  dealing  with  the  big  response   to 
Mr.  Lloyd  George's  appeal  for  the  Wireless  for  the  Blind  Fund  on  Christmas  Day. 


THE  staff  and  voluntary  workers 
attending  to  the  special  "  Appeal  " 
business  are  accommodated  in  the 
Armitage  Hall,  at  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind. 

For  the  first  week  letters  average  about 
two  thousand  a  day,  and  as  soon  as  the  post 
is  brought  in,  they  are  fed  to  a  machine  that 
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cuts  a  shaving  off  the  top  of  each  envelope 
as  it  goes  through  ;  this  saves  a  great  deal 
of  valuable  time.  The  opened  letters  are 
then  passed  to  tables  where  the  contents  are 
examined  carefully  and  any  special  points 
noted  and  marked.     After  this  each  letter 

at 

and  its  enclosed  donation  is  stamped^with  a 
corresponding  number,  which  prevents  the 
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possibility  of  confusion  when  they  are 
separated,  the  money  now  going  to  the 
accountants,  while  the  letters  are  kept  for 
the  making  out  of  receipts. 

It  is  a  busy  scene  in  the  Armitage  Hall 
and  the  work  entailed  by  an  appeal  like  this 
is  very  interesting.  Letters  come  from  all 
over  the  country,  from  Ireland,  even  from 
abroad  ;  from  wherever,  in  noisy  city  or 
quiet  hamlet,  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  persuasive 
pleading  reached  a  sympathetic  ear.  Rich 
and  poor  alike  give  generously,  but,  needless 
to  say,  the  small  contributions  greatly  out- 
number the  large. 

Now  and  then,  as  the  work  in  the  hall 
progresses,  a  slight  sound  makes  one  look 
up  to  the  little  gallery  at  one  side,  and  one 
sees  a  blind  musician  feeling  his  way  to  the 
organ  stool  for  half  an  hour's  practice. 
Presently  strains  of  Bach  float  down  to 
mingle  with  the  rattle  of  six  or  seven  type- 
writers, the  hum  of  the  machine  slitting 
envelopes,  the  banging  of  number-stamps, 
and  desultory  talk. 

There  is  not  much  time  for  conversation, 
we  are  all  too  hard  at  work.  Occasionally 
someone,  lifting  an  envelope  which,  by  its 
quality,  seems  to  betoken  opulence  in  the 
sender,  may  remark,  "  This  looks  promising," 
and  we  glance  along  to  see  what  comes  out 
of  it.  There  may  be  a  nice  fat  cheque 
inside,  or  there  may  be  a  shilling's  worth  of 
stamps  ;  the  outside  of  a  letter  here  gives 
no  clue  to  its  contents.  I  have  opened  a 
flimsy,  soiled  envelope,  bearing  the  postmark 
of  a  poor  East-end  district,  with  the  address 
badly  written  in  pencil,  and  have  found 
inside,  a  page  torn  from  a  note-book,  bearing 
a  message  of  goodwill,  wrapped  round  a 
pound  note. 

One  cannot  help  wondering  about  the 
character  of  the  people  who  send  contribu- 
tions. One  person  pushes  a  Treasury  note 
into  an  envelope  and  posts  it  anonymously, 
taking  for  granted  that  it  will  reach  its 
destination  safely.  Another  buys  a  postal 
order  for  a  shilling,  fills  it  in  with  the 
treasurer's  name  and  crosses  it,  "  Wireless 
for  the  Blind  Fund,"  repeats  this  on  the 
back,  sends  it  with  a  letter  restating  the 
object  of  the  donation  and  asking  for  a 
receipt.  Perhaps  I  am  wrong  in  thinking 
this  shows  character,  it  may  only  show 
financial  experience. 


The  number  of  anonymous,  unregistered 
Treasury  notes  sent  is  surprising,  as  is  also 
the  number  of  loose  coins  that  come  in  spite 
of  the  postal  regulations.  But  all  subscrip- 
tions are  equally  welcome  and  appreciated, 
from  the  fifty-pound  cheque  to  the  couple 
of  penny  stamps  sent  with  a  line,  "  Hopping 
the  apeal  will  be  sucessfull." 

Some  delightful  letters  arrive  at  the 
Armitage  Hall  and  the  variety  of  their 
contents  is  equalled  by  the  variety  of  note- 
paper  used  and  handwriting  displayed. 
They  lie  together  in  a  heap  on  the  sorting 
table,  thick  coroneted  sheet  beside  the  leaf 
from  a  cheap  ruled  block  ;  large  Roman 
letters  formed  by  a  childish  hand  next  shaky 
characters  that  tell  of  old  age  ;  a  line  from 
"  A  jolly  party  "  near  a  note  saying  a 
subscription  is  sent  in  memory  of  a  friend 
who  has  passed  over.  Many  tell  of  happy 
Christmas  fireside  gatherings  where  a  col- 
lection was  made  after  listening  to  the 
appeal.  Some  speak  of  special  gratitude  for 
the  gift  of  sight.  One  contains  criticism  of 
Mr.  Lloyd  George's  political  views  as  well  as 
a  contribution  to  the  fund.  As  one  reads 
them  one  sees  in  imagination  a  pageant  of 
generous,  sympathetic  people,  moved  by  a 
common  desire  to  help  those  for  whom  help 
is  so  much  required.  The  senders  may  be 
assured  that  each  letter  receives  individual 
attention,  individual  gratitude. 

A  receipt  is  made  out  for  every  donation 
and,  if  the  address  of  the  giver  is  known,  is 
posted  with  a  printed  letter  of  thanks. 
Special  replies  are  sent  to  many  letters, 
especially  those  from  blind  people,  invalids 
and  children.  If  any  omission  occurs  it  is 
due,  as  are  any  errors,  to  the  huge  number 
of  letters  received  and  the  rush  to  ac- 
knowledge them  as  early  as  possible.  That 
the  system  employed  for  checking  and  filing 
the  donations  is  practically  "  fool-proof,"  is 
proved  by  the  very  small  number  of  en- 
quiries made  regarding  them,  after  the 
receipts  have  been  sent  out. 

Blind  Stenographers  Win. — Ten  blind  persons 
won  prizes  in  a  shorthand  and  typewriting 
contest  held  last  month  in  Berlin.  They  had  to 
submit  to  the  same  rules  as  the  other  competitors. 

Blind  Pianist  at  the  Palladium. — Alec  Temple- 
ton,  the  blind  pianist,  was  featured  as  piano 
soloist  in  "  Rhapsody  in  Blue  "  in  the  turn 
given  last  month  at  the  Palladium  by  Jack 
Hylton  and  his  Boys. 
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HANDBOOK    ON    THE    WELFARE    OF 

THE    BLIND, 


WORKERS  for  the  blind 
will  welcome  the  revised 
edition  of  the  Handbook 
on  the  Welfare  of  the 
Blind,  issued  by  the 
Advisory  Committee  and 
obtainable  from  H.M.  Sta- 
tionery Office,  Adastral  House,  Kingsway, 
London,  W.C.  2,  price  is.  In  a  very  small 
compass  it  contains  a  quantity  of  most 
valuable  information,  which  should  be  in 
the  hands  of  all  who  wish  to  get  a  compre- 
hensive idea  of  the  position  to-day. 

The  preface  is  contributed  by  the  Minister 
of  Health,  who  points  out  that  substantial 
changes  in  the  organisation  of  services  for 
the  welfare  of  the  blind  since  the  publication 
of  the  first  edition  of  the  Handbook  have 
made  the  new  edition  imperative.  He  com- 
mends the  book  not  only  to  those  already 
interested  in  the  problems  of  blindness,  but 
also  to  those  who  may,  by  its  perusal,  be 
roused  to  such  inteiest  for  the  first  time,  and 
describes  service  to  the  blind  as  "  a  work  of 
mercy  that  dignifies  the  giver  no  less  than 
it  serves  the  receiver." 

While  the  Handbook  follows  the  main 
general  outline  of  its  predecessor,  it  is  more 
comprehensive.  Readers  of  The  New 
Beacon  who  are  familiar  with  the  1927 
edition  may  find  it  convenient  to  know 
where  the  new  supplements  the  old,  or 
where,  owing  to  changed  conditions,  its 
subject  matter  is  different. 

It  deals  at  greater  length  than  the  former 
edition  with  the  definition  of  blindness,  in 
virtue  of  the  Ministry's  Circular  1353,  and 
details  the  three  groups  into  which  the 
man  or  woman  who  is  being  examined  with 
reference  to  blindness  may  fall,  as  set  out 
in  the  appendix  to  that  Circular  ;  it  goes  on 
to  refer  to  the  recommendations  made  by 
the  Prevention  of  Blindness  Committee 
and  to  the  Certificate  B.D.8  recommended  for 
adoption  by  the  Ministry. 

The  section  "  Development  of  Services 
for  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind  "  is  brought  up 
to  date  by  a  note  on  the  passing  of  the  Local 
Government  Act,  1929  ;  the  threefold  rela- 
tion of  that  Act  to  blind  welfare  is  noted, 


in  that  it  transferred  the  administration  of 
the  Poor  Law  to  the  County  and  County 
Borough  Councils,  empowered  such  Councils 
to  declare  that  domiciliary  assistance  should 
be  rendered  under  the  Blind  Persons  Act, 
and  terminated  the  direct  Exchequer  grants 
for  blind  welfare,  substituting  for  them  the 
block  grants. 

The  Handbook  goes  on  to  deal  in  detail 
with  the  five  main  classes  of  blind  persons — 
the  pre-school  child,  school-child,  trainee, 
worker,  and  unemployable.  In  the  section 
dealing  with  the  home  worker,  the  Ministry's 
Circular  1086  on  the  selection  and  approval 
of  home  workers  is  quoted,  and  Circular 
1403  on  the  training  of  piano-tuners,  and 
reference  is  made  to  the  examinations  of 
piano-tuners  conducted  by  the  College  of 
Teachers. 

The  changes  made  by  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Act  in  the  methods  of  meeting  the 
financial  needs  of  the  unemployable  blind 
are  noted  at  some  length  and  the  position 
with  regard  to  "declarations"  by  Local 
Authorities  clearly  explained. 

The  section  dealing  with  the  home  teacher 
has  been  extended  to  cover  the  duties  of 
teachers  with  regard  to  the  discovery  of 
blind  persons  and  the  ascertainment  of 
their  needs,  the  pre-school  child  and  the 
child  on  holiday,  and  the  deaf-blind.  "  Home 
Teachers,"  we  are  told,  "  with  the  names  of 
80  blind  persons  on  their  books  can  rarely 
hope  to  render  unaided  in  the  fullest  degree 
the  services  set  out."  What  then,  we  are 
tempted  to  ask,  of  the  teacher  whose  register 
contains  something  more  like  250  cases  ? 

Under  the  heading  "  Organisation  of  the 
Administration,"  the  paragraph  dealing  with 
Local  Authorities  is  extended  to  explain 
the  changed  relationship  of  the  Ministry  to 
voluntary  associations,  and  the  passing  of 
the  detailed  supervision  of  such  associations. 

The  Handbook  has  a  number  of  appendices, 
most  of  which  appeared  in  the  earlier  edition. 
New  ones  on  "  Ordinary  Residence  "  under 
Section  2  of  the  Blind  Persons  Act,  on 
accounts,  taken  from  the  Ministry's  Circular 
1306,  and  on  Supervision  and  Administra- 
tion, from  Circular  1086,  are  all  important 
and  valuable. 
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THE  SURGICAL    ASPECT. 

RECENT  "  stories  "  in  the  London  Press  under  such  headlines  as  "  Blindness  Cured  by 
Operation  "  have  roused  hopes,  pathetically  vain,  in  the  minds  of  blind  people  in  this 
country  and  have  provoked  a  number  of  enquiries  from  abroad.  It  may  be  as  well  for 
us  to  emphasise, particularly  to  our  friends  in  other  countries,  that  the  so-called  "Surgical 
Miracles  "  are  operations  of  a  kind  already  performed  in  the  U.S.A.  and  on  the  Continent, 
conferring  benefit  where  the  blindness  can  be  alleviated  by  the  replacement  of  scarred 
jk  cornea  with  sound  tissue  from  an  undamaged  eye.  The  surgeon  whose  name  has  been 
^*~  most  often  connected  with  these  cures  has  the  best  reason  for  deploring  the  exaggera- 
tion with  which  they  have  been  proclaimed.  To  his  skill  in  performing  an  operation  of  extreme 
delicacy  all  honour  is  due.  But  it  is  too  early  as  yet  to  say  that  the  results  are  permanent.  We  all 
hope  they  may  be.  In  the  meantime  it  would  be  helpful  if  the  Press  could  bear  in  mind  that  only 
a  small  proportion  of  cases  of  blindness  can  conceivably  be  cured  by  any  operation  hitherto  per- 
formed or  thought  of. 

The  failure  of  the  general  public  to  realise  the  implications  of  blindness  is  illustrated  by  a  recent 
photograph  in  the  Daily  Express  showing  Mr.  X,  fresh  from  his  operation,  reading  the  newspaper. 
Obviously,  to  us,  Mr.  X  must  have  been  educated  by  sighted  methods,  and  an  enquiry  proved  that 
this  was  so.  If  a  surgeon  could  ever  give  sight  to  an  intelligent  man  or  woman  who  has  been  blind 
since  earliest  childhood  he  would  illuminate  not  only  the  brain  of  his  patient,  but  a  wide  and  extensive 
tract  of  psychology.  Biblical  commentators  have  never  made  much  of  the  phrase  "  I  see  men  as 
trees  walking."     Active-minded  psychologists  and  educationists  would  give  much  for  its  equivalent 

in  present-day  terms. 

*         *         * 

Reports  of  Departmental  Committees  often  fall  by  the  wayside,  heard  of  by  many,  read  by  some, 
and  actively  supported  by  a  few,  but  disregarded  by  Parliament  as  making  too  large  a  demand  on  the 
time  of  the  House  of  Commons,  or  as  likely  to  arouse  inconvenient  objections.  To  the  politician 
nothing  is  so  inconvenient  as  a  religious  principle,  and  the  recommendations  of  the  Departmental 
Committee  on  Sterilisation — briefly  summarised  in  the  last  number  of  The  New  Beacon — have  already 
been  denounced  as  irreligious  by  one  school  of  thought.  None  the  less  the  legalisation  of  voluntary 
sterilisation  is  certain  to  be  strongly  pressed  in  the  near  future.  What  is  to  be  the  attitude  to  that 
issue  of  the  world  of  the  blind  ? 

We  cannot  anticipate  decisions  which  must  be  taken  by  the  governing  bodies  of  the  organisa- 
tions which  may  be  expected  to  take  part  in  any  campaign.  Charities  for  the  blind  must  beware  of 
offending  any  of  their  supporters.  If  only  of  prudence  they  will  not  do  so  unless  they  deem  that  a 
principle  of  their  own  is  involved.  They  have,  in  fact,  been  singularly,  almost  culpably,  incurious 
about  the  hereditary  factor  in  the  causation  of  blindness.  Work  on  the  pedigrees  of  blindness  had  been 
going  on  for  years  in  the  Galton  Laboratory  before  it  was  heard  of  in  the  blind  world.  The 
Prevention  of  Blindness  Committee,  however,  anticipated  the  Committee  on  Sterilisation  with  its 
Report  on  Hereditary  Blindness,  and  that  Report  will  influence  strongly  decisions  now  to  be  taken 
on  policy. 

The  facts  of  definite  relevance  seem  to  be  that,  whereas  there  are  many  eye-diseases  which  are 
hereditable,  many  of  them  impair  the  sight  and  do  not  cause  blindness  ;  that  of  the  others  all  but  two 
are  of  rare  occurrence  ;  but  that  retinitis  pigmentosa  and  hereditary  optic  atrophy  are  hereditable 
and  are  important  in  their  effects.  The  consequent  recommendations  are  that  any  blind  person  con- 
templating marriage  should,  in  the  absence  of  medical  opinion  that  his  blindness  is  not  hereditary  in 
character,  consult  an  ophthalmologist  first  on  the  hereditary  aspect  of  his  condition,  and,  secondly,  if 
the  condition  is  hereditable,  on  the  advisability  of  abstaining  from  parenthood. 

Organisations  of  the  blind  with  executive  responsibility  are,  of  course,  not  bound  by  the  Pre- 
vention of  Blindness  Committee's  Report.  But  that  Report  contains  the  only  considered  opinion  on 
the  question,  and  if  a  blind  person  suffering  from  hereditable  disease  is  to  be  advised  to  abstain  from 
parenthood  it  would  seem  curiously  illogical  to  refrain  from  backing  the  Bill  for  legalising  voluntary 
sterilisation.  The  question  will  almost  certainly  in  the  long  run  be  decided  on  the  argument  in  relation 
to  mental  defect.  If  organisations  for  the  blind  take  no  part  in  the  campaign  the  importance  of  the 
question  in  relation  to  blindness  will  probably  be  exaggerated.  If  they  do  take  part  they  will  perhaps 
be  in  a  better  position  to  keep  the  facts  in  due  proportion.  The  Editor. 
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BRITISH  INSTITUTIONS  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

II. 

The  Birmingham  Royal  Institution  for  the  Blind. 

By  BEN  PURSE. 

"Art's  ponderous  fabric  reels 
Beneath  machinery's  ten  thousand  wheels. 
Loud  falls  the  stamp  ;  the  whirling  lathes  resound  ; 
And  engines  heave,  while  hammers  clatter  round. 
What  labour  forges,  patient  Art  refines. 
Till  bright  as  dazzling  day,  metallic  beauty  shines." 

HOUGH   Birmingham   may 

properly  be  described  as  a 

comparatively  modern    city 

it   has  important   historical 

traditions  which  date  back  to 

a  period  prior  to  the  Norman 

Conquest,  the  place  having 
been  a  settlement  of  the  Anglo-Saxons.  It 
is  mentioned  in  the  Domesday  Book,  and 
there  valued  at  £203.  After  the  conquest  it 
passed  into  the  possession  of  the  Berming- 
ham  family.  The  owner,  William  de  Ber- 
mingham,  was  killed  on  the  side  of  Simon  de 
Montfort  at  the  battle  of  Evesham  in  1265. 
It  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  family  until 
1527,  when  the  Duke  of  Northumberland 
managed  to  transfer  it  to  himself  by  prefer- 
ring a  false  charge  against  Edward  de 
Bermingham.  After  the  attainder  of  North- 
umberland the  property  passed  through 
various  hands.  In  the  Civil  War  Birming- 
ham evinced  strong  parliamentarian  sym- 
pathies, for  which  it  suffered  by  being 
sacked  by  Prince  Rupert  in  1643.  Subsequent 
outstanding  events  were  the  devastating 
plague  of  1665,  the  "  church  and  king " 
riots  of  1791,  in  which  the  famous  Unitarian 
writer  and  orator,  Dr.  Priestley,  was  such  an 
important  figure,  and  the  Chartist  riots  of 
1848-49.  The  town  was  enfranchised  in 
1832  ;  it  became  a  borough  in„i838,  and  a 
City  in  1889.  Amongst  the  distinguished  men 
closely  connected  with  Birmingham  have 
been  James  Watt,  who,  with  Boulton, 
perfected  the  steam  engine  there  ;  William 
Murdock,  the  inventor  of  gas ;  William 
Hutton,  the  historian ;  Joseph  Parkes, 
John  Bright,  and  the  illustrious  Joseph 
Chamberlain. 

Birmingham  is  considered  to  be  the  chief 
hardware  centre  of  the  world,  and  next  to 
Manchester  it  is  the  largest  manufacturing 
town  in  England.  Situated  in  the  north-west 
of  Warwickshire,    113   miles  north-west   of 
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London  by  rail,  with  Wolverhampton,  Wal- 
sall, Wednesbury  and  other  towns  of  the 
"  black  country  "  district,  Birmingham  forms 
one  of  the  most  important  of  the  industrial 
centres.  Including  its  suburbs,  which  extend 
into  Worcestershire  and  Staffordshire,  the 
city  embraces  an  area  of  about  80  square 
miles,  the  site  being  of  an  undulating  nature 
(200-600  feet  above  sea-level).  The  popula- 
tion in  1911  was  840,202,  and  in  1933  it  was 
1,023,500. 

Some  authorities  have  claimed  that  Bir- 
mingham is  the  best-governed  city  in  the 
world — but  of  course  they  are  enthusiasts, 
imbued  by  a  spirit  of  intense  local  patriotism, 
so  that  we  must  not  regard  such  a  claim  too 
seriously.  It  is,  however,  a  most  progressive 
municipality,  owning  and  controlling  tram- 
way and  omnibus  services,  gas,  water  and 
electricity  supplies.  An  extended  and  im- 
proved water  supply  was  opened  in  1904  by 
King  Edward  VII,  and  cost  £6,000,000. 
Birmingham  is  the  only  city  in  the  British 
Isles  that  possesses  a  municipal  banking 
system. 

The  ci  ty  has  many  fine  streets  and  notable 
buildings.  Mention  must  be  made  of  the 
thoroughfares  of  New  Street,  Corporation 
Street,  Edmund  Street,  and  Colmore  Row, 
and  amongst  the  chief  buildings,  of  the 
Council  House  and  Art  Gallery  (1874-81), 
containing  a  fine  collection  of  modern 
pictures  by  Burne- Jones,  Millais,  Hunt, 
David  Cox  and  others,  in  addition  to  valuable 
collections  of  arms,  Oriental  metal-work,  and 
pottery  ;  the  Town  Hall,  capable  of  holding 
5,000  people  ;  Mason  College,  the  Central 
Free  Library,  the  County  Court,  the  Ex- 
change, the  Victoria  Assize  Courts,  the 
Education  offices,  the  Anglican  and  Roman 
Catholic  Cathedrals,  the  Central  Hall  of  the 
Wesleyan  Methodists.  Foremost  among 
these  is  the  up-to-date  University,  with  its 
special  feature  of  a  Faculty  of  Commerce. 
Other  important  institutions  are  the  King 
Edward  VI  Grammar  School,  founded  in 
1552,  the  Midland  Institute,  the  Municipal 
Technical  School,  the  Municipal  School  of 
Art,  and  Queen's  College. 
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Amongst  the  many  charitable  institutions 
of  Birmingham  should  be  noticed  the  general 
hospital  in  St.  Mary's  Square,  the  Queen's 
Hospital,  the  Children's,  Women's  and  Homoe- 
opathic Hospitals,  the  Blackwell  Sanatorium, 
the  Institution  for  the  Blind,  and  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb  Asylum. 

The  chief  open  spaces  are  Warley  Woods 
and  Park,  Aston  Park,  Cannon  Hill  Park, 
Soho  Park,  Summerfield  Park,  Adderley 
Park,  Victoria  Park  at  Small  Heath,  and 
Victoria  Park  at  Handsworth. 

Some  of  Birmingham's  chief  industries  are 
brass-working,  and  occupations  concerned 
with  jewellery,  gold,  silver,  gilt  and  iron. 
Other  important  and  extensive  manufactures 
are  those  of  pins,  buttons,  and  dress  acces- 
sories ;  nails,  screws,  steel  pens,  tools, 
cycles,  motor-cars  and  components,  steam 
and  gas  engines,  and  machinery.  Other 
industries  are  railway  carriage  building,  glass- 
making,  electro-plating,  and  the  manufacture 
of  chemicals. 

The  capital  cost  of  Birmingham's  muni- 
cipal houses  is  over  21  million  pounds,  and 
the  city  is  spending  on  housing  something 
like  £175,000  per  annum,  providing  accom- 
modation for  16,000  people — the  40,000th 
house  having  just  been  completed.  In  old 
days,  unrestricted  private  enterprise  in  the 
building  industry  gained  rather  an  unenvi- 
able reputation  for  the  city  in  that  it  had  a 
very  large  number  of  back-to-back  houses. 
The  demolition  of  these  properties  has  in- 
volved the  Corporation  in  very  heavy  finan- 
cial obligations  in  respect  of  compensation 
charges  and  slum  clearance  schemes.  The 
Corporation  has  met  these  responsibilities  in 
a  courageous  and  businesslike  fashion. 

It  is  in  a  city  of  such  magnitude  and 
importance  that  the  Institution  with  which 
we  are  here  concerned  is  established.  The 
continuity  of  sound  and  efficient  administra- 
tion over  a  period  of  more  than  80  years  has 
given  stability  to  the  enterprise,  and  enabled 
it  to  progress  more  rapidly  than  a  number 
of  kindred  organisations  in  this  country. 
The  Board  of  Governors  is  largely  composed 
of  keen  business  men,  who  devote  much 
time  and  attention  to  the  work  of  the 
agency.  They  are  in  a  great  measure 
responsible  for  the  creation  of  that  business 
atmosphere  which  is  such  a  distinct  feature 
of  this  admirable  undertaking. 

The  idea  of  establishing  an  institution  for 


the  blind  in  the  city  of  Birmingham  was 
first  conceived  by  a  local  merchant,  Mr. 
William  Harrold.  In  1846  he  inaugurated  a 
scheme  for  the  erection  of  a  school,  but 
unfortunately  did  not  live  long  enough  to 
bring  the  idea  to  fruition.  Eventually  his 
only  daughter,  Miss  Elizabeth  Bache  Har- 
rold, and  her  great  friend,  Miss  Mary  Badger, 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  a  school  should 
be  opened  in  a  modest  way.  They  had  the 
able  assistance  of  Mr.  Thomas  Goodman 
who  served  the  institution  from  1848  until 
his  death  in  1874.  He  was  succeeded  by 
another  philanthropic  citizen,  Mr.  Howard 
Lloyd,  who  continued  to  serve  the  Institu- 
tion for  very  many  years.  Funds  were  at 
first  difficult  to  secure  by  reason  of  the  fact 
that  the  public  had  not  conceived  the  idea 
of  making  any  kind  of  provision  either  for 
blind  children  or  adults,  and  much  educa- 
tional work  had  to  be  undertaken  by  these 
early  pioneers,  in  order  to  accustom  the 
public  mind  to  a  recognition  of  the  need  for 
this  constructive  work. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Thurman,  speaking  of  this 
period,  tells  us  that  the  first  pupil  was 
John  Dale,  aged  10  years,  the  son  of  a 
tobacco  pipe-maker  living  near  Holloway 
Head,  Birmingham,  whose  sight  was  lost 
through  smallpox.  Dale  knew  other  blind 
children  and  the  school  was  started  with 
seven  scholars,  who  were  taught  to  read 
books  in  Lucas'  type.  Public  interest  was 
aroused,  and  applications  were  received  with 
a  view  to  the  admission  of  other  blind 
children.  This  necessitated  the  removal  of 
the  school  to  Ryland  Street,  and  before  very 
long  another  transfer  to  113,  Broad  Street, 
a  private  house  of  much  larger  dimensions,  at 
a  rent  of  £30  per  annum.  It  was  then 
possible  to  admit  seventeen  pupils,  of  whom 
five  were  boarders.  The  school  subjects 
taught  were  reading,  music,  geography 
(with  the  aid  of  relief  maps),  mental  arith- 
metic, history,  and  the  occupations  of 
knitting,  straw  plaiting  and  simple  basket- 
making.  It  is  related  that  at  the  entrance  a 
large  board  was  exhibited,  on  which  appeared 
the  title  of  "  The  Birmingham  Institution 
for  the  Blind,"  although  in  the  earliest 
Annual  Reports  the  charity  appeared  to  be 
known  as  "  The  General  Institution  for  the 
Blind "  in  accordance  with  the  wishes 
expressed  at  the  first  Annual  Meeting  held 
on  Easter  Monday,  1848. 
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We  are  further  indebted  to  the  Director 
of  Henshaw's  Institution  for  the  Blind,  who 
in  an  interesting  little  pamphlet  informs  us 
that  the  first  Annual  Report  is  inscribed  as 
that  of  '  The  Institution  for  the  Blind, 
No.  113,  Broad  Street,  Birmingham,  1848." 
On  the  first  page  appear  the  names  of  the 
Officers  :  Governess,  Miss  Allerton  ;  Matron, 
Mrs.  King  ;  Professor  of  Music,  Mr.  Munden  ; 
Treasurer,  Mr.  Thomas  Goodman  ;  Bankers, 
Messrs.  Taylor  and  Lloyds  (now  Lloyds 
Bank  Ltd.).  It  consists  of  a  small  grey 
pamphlet  containing  sixteen  pages,  printed 
by  J.  H.  Beilby,  Temple  Buildings,  Bir- 
mingham, on  Royal  32mo  paper,  and  is 
without  a  cover.  There  is  reference  in  this 
report  to  the  "  cheerful  liberality  with  which 
the  Superintendent's  appeal  was  responded 
to  last  year."  It  also  includes  a  reference 
to  an  apparently  incorrigible  youth  of 
seventeen  who  was  tranferred  to  the  Bristol 
Asylum,  as  it  was  thought  desirable  to  place 
him  under  the  care  of  a  master.  The 
accounts  published  in  this  report  give  the 
total  income  as  £252,  and  the  expenditure 
£199.  The  subscriptions  and  donations 
amounted  to  £229,  and  the  sale  of  goods 
which  the  blind  made  during  the  year 
realised  £5.  The  salaries  of  the  six  teachers, 
including  £26  for  the  Governess,  totalled 
/~65,  and  rent,  food,  washing,  etc.  cost 
£68. 

There  were  thirteen  influential  patrons, 
including  a  Marquess,  four  Earls,  two  Bishops, 
two  Lords,  three  Baronets  and  a  Dean. 
The  first  Hon.  Chaplain  was  the  Rev. 
George  Lea,  who  served  in  that  capacity 
from  1848  to  1883.  He  was  also  Chairman 
of  the  General  Committee  for  many  years. 
On  April  24th,  1848,  a  meeting  was  held  at 
Dee's  Royal  Hotel  (now  "  Ye  Old  Royal  ") 
in  Temple  Row,  for  the  purpose  of  establish- 
ing the  Institution  as  a  public  charity. 
Mr.  James  Taylor  occupied  the  Chair  and 
was  elected  the  first  President  of  the  Institu- 
tion. The  first  resolution  adopted  was 
"  That  a  public  Institution  be  formed  in 
this  town  to  be  called  the  Birmingham 
Institution  for  the  Blind."  It  was  soon 
afterwards  discovered  that  the  premises 
at  113,  Broad  Street  were  inadequate,  and 
another  move  was  made,  this  time  to  Isling- 
ton House,  Broad  Street,  near  Five  Ways, 
Edgbaston,  for  which  a  rent  of  £60  a  year 
was  paid.     The  building  was  taken  for  a 
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period  of  two  years,  and  accommodated 
twenty-five  scholars. 

About  this  time  a  strong  effort  was  made 
to  collect  sufficient  funds  for  the  erection  of 
a  suitable  building  in  which  to  educate  and 
train  the  young  blind.  This  proved  to  be 
successful,  for  the  second  Annual  Report 
stated  that  £1,600  was  obtained  for  the 
purpose.  According  to  this  report  the  object 
of  the  Charity  was  "  To  instruct  the  blind 
in  reading  the  Holy  Scriptures  ;  and  at  the 
same  time,  in  some  useful  trade  or  calling  by 
which  they  may  be  able  to  provide  for  their 
future  livelihood." 

In  1849  two  acres  of  land  were  leased  from 
Lord  Calthorpe  in  Carpenter  Road,  Edgbas- 
ton, on  which  the  present  buildings  were 
commenced.  Immediately  on  the  left  in 
the  entrance  hall  there  is  a  marble  tablet 
which  reads  as  follows  : — 

"In  grateful  remembrance  of  the  devoted 
labours  of  Elizabeth  Bache  Harrold  and 
Mary  Badger,  who  in  1848  first  promoted 
the  education  of  the  blind  in  Birmingham  by 
opening  a  school  in  Ryland  Street,  and 
subsequently  were  chiefly  instrumental  in 
establishing  this  institution  in  1851,  of  which 
Miss  Badger  was  the  Hon.  Lady  Superin- 
tendent forty-eight  years." 

The  corner  stone  was  laid  by  the  Treasurer, 
Mr.  Thomas  Goodman,  already  referred  to, 
and  reads  : — 

"  This  corner  stone  of  a  General  Institu- 
tion for  training  and  instructing  the  Blind  as 
useful  members  of  society  and  heirs  of 
Eternal  Life  in  the  faith  and  practice  of  the 
Gospel,  was  laid  by  Thomas  S.  Goodman, 
Esq.,  Treasurer,  April  23rd,  1851." 

The  occasion  was  an  interesting  one  ;  the 
pupils  of  the  Blue  Coat  School  (168  in 
number)  and  those  of  the  neighbouring 
Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  (number- 
ing sixty-three)  were  invited  to  meet  the 
blind  pupils  at  Islington  House  and  to  walk 
with  them  in  procession  to  the  site  in 
Carpenter  Road.  Preceding  the  Treasurer 
were  several  of  the  clergy  of  the  town,  and 
the  Committees  of  the  three  Institutions. 
The  Rev.  John  Angel  James,  Pastor  of  Carrs 
Lane  fame,  presented  to  Mr.  Goodman  the 
trowel,  on  which  appeared  the  following 
words  : — 

"  With  this  trowel  was  laid,  April  22nd, 
1 85 1,  the  Foundation  Stone  of  the  General 
Institution  for  the  Blind  at  Edgbaston,  by 
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Thomas  Goodman,  Esq.,  Treasurer,  whose 
zealous  and  successful  efforts  to  give  exten- 
sion and  permanency  to  a  School  of  Christian 
instruction  and  useful  employment,  originally 
established  and  conducted  by  the  private 
labours  of  female  benevolence,  entitle  him  to 
be  accounted  as  its  second  founder." 

The  Rev.  J.  C.  Miller,  Rector  of  the  Parish 
Church  (St.  Martin's),  "  affectionately  ad- 
dressed the  young  people  present."  A  well 
executed  medal  designed  by  Messrs.  Allen 
and  Moore  was  presented  to  each  pupil  (one 
is  still  preserved  at  the  Institution),  and  an 
announcement  was  made  that  £5,000  had 
been  received  towards  the  building  fund. 
The  annual  subscriptions  had  at  that  time 
increased  to  £767.  In  the  Annual  Report 
at  this  period,  emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  fact 
that  the  Institution  offered  its  benefits  to  the 
Blind  from  every  part  of  the  Kingdom.  The 
average  cost  per  head  then  appears  to  have 
been  "  something  less  than  4s.  weekly  for 
each  inmate." 

The  total  cost  of  the  building  as  it  first 
stood  was  £7,000.  It  was  erected  from  the 
design  of  Messrs.  Coe  and  Goodwin,  of 
Sydenham,  and  the  contractors  were  Messrs. 
Branson  and  Gwyther.  The  opening  cere- 
mony took  place  on  Thursday,  July  22nd, 
1852.  It  is  recorded  that  in  1853  a  blind 
organist  and  full  choir  were  supplied  to 
St.  James'  Church,  Edgbaston.  In  1858  the 
first  home  teacher  was  appointed  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Institution  ;  he  was  Joseph 
Dunn,  who  continued  to  minister  to  the 
needs  of  the  adult  blind  for  many  years. 
In  the  seventh  Annual  Report  it  is  stated 
that  "  The  proportion  of  blind  to  seeing 
persons  throughout  the  country  is  about  one 
in  1,500,  and  that  in  Warwickshire  at  the 
previous  census  it  was  reported  to  be  as  much 
as  one  in  1,100." 

It  is  noteworthy  that  in  the  year  1855  mat 
making  and  weaving  were  introduced,  and 
in  1866  basket  making,  as  an  additional 
occupation  for  the  blind.  The  first  record 
of  a  pupil  receiving  an  appointment  as 
organist  appears  to  have  been  in  1854,  when 
John  Ware  was  appointed  in  Staffordshire  at 
a  salary  of  £20  per  annum.  There  is  also  a 
record  that  in  1859  the  famous  Henry 
Bywater,  then  sixteen  years  of  age,  was 
invited  to  become  organist  at  St.  James', 
Wolverhampton,  after  receiving  training  at 
the  Birmingham  Institution. 


In  i860,  Susan  Taylor  was  appointed 
organist  at  St.  Barnabas'  Church,  Birming- 
ham. Three  ex-pupils  obtained  the  F.R.C.O., 
several  the  A.R.C.O.,  and  one  the  Mus.  Bac. 
(Camb.). 

In  the  year  1880  an  important  departure 
was  made  by  the  authorities  of  the  Institu- 
tion in  that  they  discarded  the  use  of  Lucas 
type  and  substituted  Braille. 

In  1 891  the  Governors  of  the  Institution, 
recognising  the  need  for  more  extensive 
accomodation,  entered  upon  an  ambitious 
scheme  whereby  the  buildings  were  consider- 
ably extended,  involving  an  expenditure  of 
£12,500.  They  were  thus  enabled  to  meet 
the  increased  need  for  educational  facilities 
which  arose  immediately  after  the  passing  of 
the  Education  Act  of  1893.  Accommoda- 
tion was  then  available  for  106  children,  and 
these  facilities  were  at  once  utilised.  Cor- 
responding developments  were  witnessed  in 
the  direction  of  providing  increased  employ- 
ment for  blind  workers,  and  in  1897  the  total 
sales  were  £3,106,  and  the  wages  paid  to 
blind  workers  £549  ;  in  the  year  ending 
March  31st,  I9i5,the  sales  were  £18,732,  and 
the  wages  to  the  blind  workers  £5,112.  At 
March  1933,  the  total  sales  amounted  to 
£29,416.  4s.  9d.,  and  the  wages  and  augmen- 
tation grants  amounted  to  the  sum  of 
£21,206.  2s.  1  id.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  Institution  is  one  of  the  largest  trading 
establishments  concerned  with  the  employ- 
ment of  the  blind  in  Great  Britain. 

As  we  have  already  seen,  the  undertaking 
has  grown  from  very  insignificant  propor- 
tions to  one  of  the  most  efficient  and  pros- 
perous organisations  in  the  country.  Apart 
from  what  had  been  accomplished  by  kindred 
agencies  in  Scotland,  the  Birmingham  Insti- 
tution was  the  first  authority  to  recognise 
the  need  for  providing  a  substantial  augmen- 
tation of  wages  grant,  long  before  the  State 
or  local  authorities  had  commenced  even  to 
think  about  such  matters.  The  method 
adopted  was  to  approach  ordinary  workshop 
employees  through  the  medium  of  blind 
representatives.  Considerable  sums  of 
money  were  obtained  in  this  way,  thus 
enabling  the  authorities  to  make  valuable 
additions  to  piecework  rates  of  pay. 

The  Kindergarten  School  was  the  first  of 
its  kind  to  be  established  in  the  country, 
and  it  was  so  admirably  equipped  as  to 
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constitute  a  pattern  for  the  rest— a  pattern 
which  we  fear  has  not  been  so  closely 
followed,  or  so  largely  imitated  as  educa- 
tionalists could  have  desired. 

We  cannot  conclude  this  article  without 
reference  to  the  important  innovation  that 
was  made  in  1905  by  the  then  Superintendent 
and  Secretary  of  the  organisation,  the  late 
Henry  Stainsby.  He  conceived  the  idea  that 
blind  persons  could  be  taught  stenography 
and  typing,  and  he  immediately  went  to 
work  to  devise  a  piece  of  apparatus  that 
subsequently  became  known  as  the  Stainsby- 
Wayne  Shorthand  machine.  A  system  of 
Braille  shorthand  was  provided,  which  in 
1910  was  considerably  extended  and  im- 
proved, and  is  now  the  recognised  system  of 
Braille  shorthand  in  this  country. 

We  have  not  space  at  our  disposal  to  deal 
more  exhaustively  with  this  organisation  ; 
it  will  be  sufficient  to  say  that  the  scope  of 
its  activities  has  been  so  extended  as  to  make 
the  Society  responsible  for  the  care  of  more 
than  2,000  blind  persons  in  the  Greater 
Birmingham  area.  Last  year  an  expenditure 
of  £35,684.  2s.  2d.  was  incurred  by  the 
organisation  in  allowances  to  the  blind  and 
services  directly  for  their  benefit. 

RECENT 
PUBLICATIONS 

American  "  Prevention  "  Leaflets. 

Among  the  recent  leaflets  published  by 
the  National  Society  for  the  Prevention 
of  Blindness,  New  York,  is  one  describing 
contact  glasses.  The  glass  is  a  clear  bowl- 
shaped  shell,  in  which  the  central  part  is 
usually  elevated,  and  by  means  of  the  use 
of  different  curvatures,  different  types  of 
refractive  error  can  be  corrected.  In  certain 
cases  where  there  is  an  irregular  cornea 
that  cannot  be  much  helped  by  ordinary 
lenses  these  contact  glasses  have  proved  very 
useful.  High  degrees  of  astigmatism,  where 
the  faulty  curvature  lies  in  the  cornea,  may 
also  be  helped  considerably  by  them.  The 
contact  glasses  are  worn  under  the  lids,  with 
the  outer  rim  resting  on  the  patient's  eyeball, 
and  it  is  surprising  to  learn  that  they  are 
less  likely  to  break  than  ordinary  spectacles, 
as  the  lens  themselves  protect  them,  and  that, 


after  some  initial  discomfort,  they  generally 
prove  very  comfortable.  They  are  useful 
to  actors,  who  do  not  want  to  wear  ordinary 
spectacles,  and  the  photograph  given  in 
the  leaflet  showing  a  woman  wearing  them 
certainly  bears  out  the  adjective  "in- 
visible "  as  applied  to  them. 

"  The  Eyes  in  Infancy  and  Childhood  " 
is  a  simple  pamphlet  also  published  by  the 
above  Society,  which  gives  useful  advice  to 
parents  on  the  care  of  a  baby's  eyes. 

"  The  Arrow." 

The  Arrow  is  an  ink-print  magazine, 
which  is  a  link  for  Scouters  of  all  Institutions 
for  handicapped  boys,  and  is  published 
by  the  Special  Tests  Branch  of  the  Boy 
Scouts  Association.  It  is  divided  into  four 
sections,  of  which  one  is  for  the  blind,  and 
the  February  issue  contains  the  first  of  a 
series  of  articles  on  Blind  Rovers,  by 
R.  W.  Paterson,  the  Secretary  for  Blind  Scout 
Groups.  The  article  deals  with  the  physical 
and  mental  difficulties  of  the  congenitally 
blind  and  those  who  lose  their  sight  by 
accident,  and  later  articles  will  deal  with 
standards  of  investiture,  training,  quests, 
handicrafts,  citizenship  and  the  Post  Blind 
Rover  Scheme.  This  magazine  can  be 
commended  to  all  interested  in  furthering 
the  Scout  movement  among  blind  boys. 

u  The  New  Moon." 

The  New  Moon  is  the  attractive  title  of  a 
new  monthly  publication  of  the  Braille 
Institute  of  America,  741,  North  Vermont 
Avenue,  Los  Angeles.  It  is  printed  from 
left  to  right  consistently,  with  the  omission 
of  any  guiding  line,  and  it  is  claimed  that  the 
Moon  beginner  will  find  this  a  real  advantage, 
while  the  experienced  reader  will  soon  adapt 
himself  to  the  change.  It  is  intended  that 
the  magazine  shall  consist  of  one  or  more  short 
stories,  a  limited  amount  of  matter  on  leadign 
questions  of  the  day,  and  a  digest  of  world 
news.  The  price  to  blind  readers  is  at  present 
z\  dollars  a  year,  and  to  libraries  and  insti- 
tutions 5  dollars,  but  it  is  pointed  out  that 
these  prices  may  be  reduced  if  costs  can  be 
met  by  a  lower  figure. 

A  Chilian  School  Magazine. 

The  School  Magazine,  issued  by  the 
School    for    the    Blind,    Deaf    and    Dumb, 
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Santiago  de  Chile,  at  the  end  of  the  Autumn 
Term,  tells  of  a  gymnastic  display  given  on 
the  military  drill  ground,  and  of  the  extended 
work  of  the  school's  Society  of  Co-operation, 
which  gives  assistance  to  needy  pupils  and 
provides  them  with  outfits  of  tools,  etc., 
when  they  go  out  into  the  world.  The  school, 
which  was  founded  in  1852  and  is  the  only 
one  of  its  kind  in  the  Republic,  works  under 
the  Ministry  of  Education.  It  has  hitherto 
always  had  to  rent  premises,  generally  not 
very  suitable  for  its  purpose,  and  it  is  sug- 
gested that  it  is  now  time  it  had  its  own 
building. 

The  Jewish  Braille  Review. 

We  have  been  asked  by  the  Jewish  Braille 
Institute  of  America,  1825  Harrison  Avenue, 
New  York,  to  state  that  the  Institute  is 
prepared  to  send  back  numbers  of  the 
"  Jewish  Braille  Review  "  free  of  charge,  so 
long  as  the  supply  lasts,  to  persons  in  the 
British  Empire,  who  apply  to  the  address 
given.  While  primarily  published  for  the 
English-speaking  Jewish  blind,  the  magazine 
is  also  of  interest  to  Christian  readers. 

New  Braille  Magazine. 

The  Perkins  Goat  is  a  new  Braille  maga- 
zine, published  monthly  during  the  school 
year  by  the  Boys'  Upper  School,  Perkins 
Institution.  In  addition  to  school  notes  and 
news  descriptive  of  the  social  activities  of 
Perkins,  there  are  a  number  of  articles,  in- 
cluding one  on  capital  punishment,  and  an 
editorial,  in  which  the  Editor  acknowledges 
the  kind  reception  given  to  his  first  number, 
and  says  that  it  has  given  him  courage  to 
go  on.  We  wish  the  new  magazine  every 
success. 


CORRESPONDENCE 

Big  Books  in  Part. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir,- — On  reading  your  Editorial  "Merely 
a  Suggestion,"  in  the  February  issue 
of  The  New  Beacon,  it  has  struck  me 
that  it  may  interest  those  of  your  readers 
who  are  unaware  of  the  fact,  to  know  that 
the  following  parts  of  the  "  Cambridge 
Modern  History,"  dealing  with  Italy  of  the 


Renaissance, 
Braille  : — 

Part.    I.     Classical     Renaissance,     by     R.     C.     Jebb. 

2  vols. 
Part   II.      Christian    Renaissance,    by   M.    R.    James. 

1  vol. 
Part  III. 

1  vol 
Part  IV. 


have    been    transcribed    into 


Italy  and  her  Invaders,   by  S.   Leathes. 


Florence.     2  vols. 
(Savonarola,  by  E.  Armstrong,  i  vol.). 
(Machiavelli,  by  L.  A.  Burd,  I  vol.). 
Part  V.   Rome  and  the  Temporal  Power,  by  R.  Garnett. 

1  vol. 
Part  VI.     Venice,  by  H.  Brown.      I  vol. 

These  books  were  added  to  the  Library 
in  1928  and  have  been  in  fairly  frequent 
demand,  thus  showing  that  the  experiment 
of  producing  them,  each  book  complete  in 
itself,  was  a  wise  one. 

Yours,  etc. 

O.  I.  Prince. 
Secretary  and  Librarian, 
National  Library  for  the  Blind. 

35,  Great  Smith  Street, 

Westminster,  S.W.i. 

PERSONALIA 

Miss  Shickle  has  resigned  her  position  as 
Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Bath  Society  for  the 
Blind,  and  has  been  succeeded  as  Hon. 
Secretary  by  Miss  R.  E.  Cook,  whose  address 
is  2,  Newark  Street,  Bath. 

Alderman     George      Barker,     J.P.,     has 

tendered  his  resignation  from  the  Salford 
City  Council  owing  to  ill-health.  He  was 
first  elected  to  the  Council  on  1st  November, 
1897,  and  has  rendered  valuable  service. 
For  many  years  he  represented  the  Council 
on  the  Board  of  Management  of  Henshaw's 
Institution  for  the  Blind. 

Fr.  William  Slattery  last  month  com- 
pleted twenty-five  years  as  Chaplain  of  St. 
Vincent's  School  for  the  Blind,  West  Derby, 
Liverpool,  the  only  Roman  Catholic  school 
for  the  blind  in  the  country. 

Lady  Duncan  has  been  elected  Chair- 
man of  the  Barclay  Workshops  for  Blind 
Women,  London,  in  the  place  of  Lady 
Campion,  who  has  retired.  Lady  Duncan 
is  the  wife  of  General  Sir  John  Duncan,  who 
commanded  the  Shanghai  Defence  Force, 
1927-28. 
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CLIMBING    THE    STILES. 

By  F.  W.  PRESTON- J  ARM  AN. 


DURING  these  days  of  trade 
depression,  an  honest  and 
kindly  man  has  permitted 
himself  to  say  :  "  Work 
cannot  be  found  for  those 
who  can  see  well :  it  cannot 
be  expected  then  that  jobs 
can  be  found  for  those  who  see  but  feebly 
or  not  at  all." 

He  would  have  been  surprised  had  it 
been  hinted  that  he  was  harsh  or  unsound 
in  his  argument.  Certainly,  judged  by  the 
general  level  of  current  views  and  by  some 
arrangements  in  our  public  life,  he  was 
neither.  Yet,  did  not  his  words  imply  that 
the  blind  have  not  the  same  right  to  be 
considered  for  jobs  as  those  who  enjoy 
good  sight  :  that,  being  already  penalised  by 
nature  or  accident,  they  must  be  content 
to  be  saddled  with  further  burdens  ? 

In  bygone  times,  when  education  had  made 
no  common  advance,  and  when  facilities  for 
the  instruction  and  relief  of  the  blind  were 
scanty,  there  was  probably  every  excuse  for 
the  more  fortunate  to  associate  blindness 
with  helplessness — hopelessness.  Too  often 
blindness  could  only  be  harnessed  to  men- 
dicancy. 

But  to-day  the  blind  show  that  they  have 
found  a  way  to  produce  "  something  extra  " 
to  make  up  for  their  loss.  To  an  ever  increas- 
ing degree,  they  are  compensating  them- 
selves for  their  deficiency.  And  it  would 
seem  that  in  the  speed  of  their  progress  and 
the  quality  of  their  achievements,  they  have 
exceeded  the  immediate  comprehension  of 
large  sections  of  the  sighted  world. 

No  Passengers  ! 

The  generality  of  employers  show  few 
signs  of  being  alive  to  the  happy  develop- 
ments. Indeed,  a  fear  of  accepting  some 
unnatural  responsibility  in  employing  a  blind 
or  weak-sighted  person  is  more  often  to  be 
suspected  than  a  readiness  to  take  one  on 
his  merits  or  on  trial. 

(Can  it  be  that  the  value  of  eyesight  itself 
is  exaggerated  by  those  who  can  see  well  ? 
Little  doubt  that  the  blind  are  saved  many 
troubles  by  their  affliction.) 

Moreover,  many  employers  still  recruit 
their  staffs  by  rule-of-thumb  methods.   They 


have  a  curious  misgiving,  touching  the 
adaptability  of  humankind.  In  a  final 
selection,  the  job  is  often  given  to  one  who 
has  done  precisely  the  same  task  before, 
without  full  regard  to  temperamental  and 
other  fundamental  qualifications.  Small 
wonder  that  there  are  many  complaints  of 
inefficiency  even  now  when  candidates  for 
employment  are  legion. 

Thus,  when  employers  become  convinced 
that  the  blind  can  act,  can  achieve,  they 
will  still  require  to  be  satisfied  that  the 
blind  are  adaptable.  They  will  certainly  do 
well  to  realise  that  the  blind,  in  surmounting 
their  difficulties,  have  learnt  mentally  to 
twist  and  to  wriggle  in  a  way  which  the 
strong-sighted  may  envy  with  propriety. 
Clouds — but  some  Sunshine. 

Better,  in  the  long  run,  for  an  employer 
to  take  a  little  initial  trouble  with  a  blind 
man — keen  and  happy  in  his  triumph  over 
inferiority — than  to  employ  one  who, 
although  he  sees,  "  runs  in  the  groove," 
because,  having  been  pushed  into  it,  it  is  the 
easier  way  !  For  surely,  in  a  given  job  a 
strong-sighted  man  who  hates  it,  and  there- 
fore can  never  pull  his  weight,  is  at  least 
under  as  big  a  cloud  as  his  blind  brother 
who  has  the  training  and  the  will  to  succeed  ! 

But  laissez-faire  has  gone  for  ever.  Al- 
though there  are  some  employers  who  would 
"  like  to  do  something,"  there  are  few  who 
can  be  expected  to  do  much  without  a  lead 
from  the  Government.  And  it  is  hard  to 
imagine  an  Act  being  passed  to  make  it 
compulsory,  say,  for  firms  of  a  certain 
financial  standing  to  employ  one  or  more 
blind  persons,  unless  the  Government  de- 
partments take  their  quota. 

At  present  the  Government's  example  is 
not  inspiring.  The  regulations  as  to  candi- 
dates' physical  condition  have  few  loopholes 
for  the  blind  to  enter  the  established  Civil 
Service. 
Those  Who  Don't  Keep  Step. 

Odd  that  the  Post  Office  could  once  have 
been  presided  over  with  distinction  by  a 
blind  man,  but  that  subordinate  adminis- 
trative posts  in  this  and  other  departments 
cannot  now  be  filled  by  those  similarly 
afflicted  ! 
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Modern  inventions  for  the  office  should 
be  helpful  in  stepping  over  this  barrier. 
So  much,  indeed,  is  already  indicated  by  the 
engagement  of  blind  typists  and  telephonists 
in  some  departments. 

Of  course,  it  would  be  idle  to  blame  the 
present  or  any  previous  Government  for 
the  absence  of  a  more  encouraging  position. 
Rarely  are  Governments  ahead  of  public 
opinion,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  public  opinion 
needs  to  get  into  step  with  the  evolution  in 
the  blind  world. 

It  is  important  to  remember  that  one  of 
the  chief  difficulties  in  bringing  about  a 
change  of  public  attitude  and  Government 
policy,  is  that  the  blind  are  a  comparatively 
small  unit  of  the  people  If,  for  instance, 
10  per  cent,  of  the  population  were  blind, 
every  Parliamentary  candidate  would  find 
it  expedient  to  include  in  his  manifesto  a 
note  of  the  policy  he  favoured  concerning 
work  for  the  blind.  The  equal  right  of  the 
blind  to  be  considered  for  employment  would 
be  freely  maintained,  and  ingenious  schemes 
for  applying  the  principle  would  abound.  .  .  . 
The  blind  would  have  the  balance  of  power, 
and  might  become  a  pampered  class  ! 
A  Small  Party  Strengthened. 

But  "  the  blind  vote  "  is  much  stronger 


than  formerly.  It  may  now  be  said  to 
include  not  only  the  blind  women,  but  all 
women  relatives  and  friends  of  the  blind. 
It  must  be  worth  some  thought  by  ambitious 
candidates  for  national  and  local  represen- 
tation, apart  from  any  general  appeal  blind 
welfare  may  make  to  them. 

It  might  be  useful  if  friends  and  relatives 
of  the  blind  would  see  to  it  that  in  every 
district  M.P.'s  and  local  councillors  were 
asked  to  support  an  "  open  policy  "  regard- 
ing the  employment  of  the  visually  handi- 
capped. Candidates  for  election  could  be 
systematically  questioned  at  meetings.  Some- 
thing definite  would  thus  be  done  to  focus 
public  attention  upon  the  subject.  News- 
papers would  discuss  it.  Many  honest  and 
kindly  men  would  be  brought  to  ponder  on 
it. 

After  all,  it  must  rest  with  the  honest 
and  kindly  man — and  woman — whether  effect 
is  given  to  the  appeal  of  "  Work  for  the 
Blind." 

And  if,  in  the  giving  of  jobs,  there  are  to 
be  any  bids  at  all,  the  aim  may  reasonably 
be  to  have  the  honest  and  kindly  man  say  : 
"  We  must  think  first  of  those  who  in- 
evitably have  the  fewer  opportunities  " 


WORK    FOR    THE    BLIND    IN    IRELAND. 


DR.  T.  G.  MOORHEAD, 
President  of  the  British 
Medical  Association,  and  a 
very  distinguished  blind 
man,  recently  gave  an  ad- 
dress to  members  of  the 
Dublin  Rotary  Club  on 
work  for  the  blind  in  England  and  in  Ireland. 
He  stated  that  it  was  only  within  the 
present  century,  as  far  as  Ireland  was  con- 
cerned, that  the  problem  of  blindness  had 
been  envisaged  in  any  comprehensive  way. 
No  complete  census  of  blindness  existed,  but 
it  had  been  calculated  that  there  were  about 
6,000,000  blind  people  in  the  world,  and  this, 
in  his  view,  was  not  an  excessive  estimate,  if 
blindness  were  defined  from  an  economic 
point  of  view,  as  that  amount  of  deficiency 
of  sight  which  prevents  a  person  from  doing 
work  for  which  eyesight  is  needed.  In  Great 
Britain  there  were  about  63,000  blind,  and 
in  the  Irish  Free  State  certainly  not  less 
than  4,000,  or  one  in  every  800  of  the  popu- 


lation. It  had  been  calculated  that  at  least 
one  in  every  three  blind  people  was  capable 
of  working  and  earning  a  livelihood,  and 
thus  in  the  Free  State  over  1,200  should  be 
able  to  contribute  largely  to  their  own  main- 
tenance. 

Dr.  Moorhead  went  on  to  give  an  account 
of  famous  blind  people,  who  in  all  ages  had 
stood  forth,  often  with  almost  dazzling 
splendour.  The  fame  of  the  verses  of  Homer, 
the  blind  poet,  had  rendered  him  immortal, 
and  with  him  they  must  associate  Milton, 
the  English  poet  of  a  later  date,  who  was  also 
blind.  There  was  Democritus,  the  laughing 
philosopher,  the  blind  King  John  of  Bohemia, 
and  in  Japan  the  blind  Prince  Hitoyasu,  who 
was  one  of  the  first  to  realise  the  powers  of 
blind  people,  and  had  passed  a  law  in  Japan 
reserving  the  profession  of  massage  to  the 
blind.  In  later  times  there  was  Huber,  the 
Swiss  naturalist,  Sir  Henry  Fawcett,  and  the 
famous  Helen  Keller,  one  of  the  outstanding 
personalities  of  the  later  nineteenth  century. 
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Blindness,  according  to  the  speaker,  was 
even  more  common  in  ancient  times  than  to- 
day, and  in  Ireland  as  in  other  countries,  the 
infliction  of  blindness  as  a  punishment  was 
common  in  early  days.  But  apart  from  its 
deliberate  infliction,  it  was  common  as  a 
result  of  that  then  unconquered  disease, 
small-pox,  and  to  those  blinded  in  this  way 
belonged  the  credit  of  handing  down  the 
traditional  music  of  the  Irish  race.  The  pro- 
fession of  harpist  was  indeed  reserved  for 
the  sons  of  gentlemen  reduced  to  poverty 
by  this  disability,  so  that  at  one  time  it  was 
a  matter  of  comment  if  a  harpist  were  not 
blind.  In  1799,  when  the  profession  was 
declining,  out  of  ten  harpists  whom  Bunting 
was  able  to  collect,  six,  like  the  poet  Raftery, 
could  say  that  they  had  eyes  which  had  no 
light.  To  this  day  the  names  of  Carolan 
and  O'Neill  were  remembered,  while  Raftery 
himself  was  a  harpist  and  poet,  and  as  he 
wandered  through  Ireland  with  a  wolf- 
hound to  guide  him,  he  was  also  a  player  of 
the  pipe. 

After  giving  an  account  of  the  history  of 
blind  welfare  in  England  and  Wales,  the 
work  done  by  Dr.  Armitage  in  furthering  the 
adoption  of  Braille  and  the  printing  of 
Braille  literature,  the  impetus  given  to  work 
for  the  blind  during  the  Great  War,  and 
the  passing  of  the  Blind  Persons  Act,  the 
speaker  went  on  to  describe  the  position  in 
Ireland. 

The  existing  charities  for  the  blind,  in- 
cluding the  Richmond  Institution,  the  Moly- 
neux  Asylum,  St.  Mary's,  Merrion,  St. 
Joseph's  Drumcondra,  and  various  Homes 
in  Cork,  Belfast,  Armagh,  and  Limerick, 
came  into  existence  in  the  later  years  of  the 
eighteenth  and  first  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  Apart  from  these,  work  for  the 
blind  in  Ireland  remained  backward  until 
1911,  when  an  Irish  solicitor,  Mr.  Rochford 
Wade,  who  became  blind,  at  once  began  to 
work  on  behalf  of  his  fellow-sufferers,  and 
founded  the  Hibernian  Blind  Association. 
In  1913,  when  a  branch  of  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind  was  founded  in 
Dublin,  Mr.  Wade  became  its  secretary. 
The  Hibernian  Blind  Association  ceased  to 
exist  in  1925,  and  a  gap  occurred  in  blind 
welfare  work  till  1931,  when  the  National 
Council  for  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind  in  Ire- 
land was  founded,  largely  through  the 
energy  and  initiative  of  Miss  Armitage. 


Already,  Dr.  Moorhead  stated,  the  Council 
had  started  four  county  branches  in  South 
Tipperary,  Waterford,  Kilkenny  and  Clare, 
and  it  was  hoped  before  long  to  have  a 
branch  in  every  county  in  Ireland.  In 
Dublin  a  home  visitor  had  been  appointed, 
and  a  group  of  voluntary  lady  workers 
secured.  A  scheme  for  providing  wireless 
for  the  blind  had  been  inaugurated,  enter- 
tainments organised,  the  sale  of  goods 
helped.  But  the  Council  needed  support 
if  it  was  to  continue  its  fine  work,  and  for  that 
support  Dr.  Moorhead  pleaded,  in  order 
that  the  Free  State  might  come  into  line 
with  other  civilised  nations. 

ACHIEVEMENTS 
OF  THE  BLIND 

Bristol  Music  Successes. — The  following  suc- 
cesses (1933)  are  reported  from  the  Royal 
School  of  Industry  for  the  Blind,  Westbury-on- 
Trym,  Bristol : — 

Trinity  College  of  Music. 

Piano: — 
Initial  Division 
First  Steps 


Preparatory  Division 


Pamela  Doramett. 

Christine  Stickley. 

Alfred  Hicks  (Honours). 

Joan  Hobbs  (Honours). 

Winifred  Workman 

(Honours). 

Betty  Jackman. 

Albert  Salmon. 

Beatrice  Lake. 
Advanced  Preparatory      Lottie  Wills  (Honours). 

Winnie  Beardmore. 
Junior  Division  .  .      Mavis  Pritchard. 

William  East. 
Intermediate  Division       Doris  Masters  (Honours). 

Martha  Collier. 

Edna  Keates. 
Senior  Division  .  .      Ernest  Hyett. 

George  Harber. 

Winifred  Brimble. 
Advanced  Senior         .  .      William  Hancox  (Honours) 
Organ  : — 

Preparatory  Division         Arthur  James  (Honours). 
Junior  Division  .  .      Doris  Masters  (Honours). 

George  Harber  (Honours). 

William  Hancox  (Honours). 
Intermediate  Division       Joan  Lester  (Honours). 

William  Hancox  (Honours) . 
Senior  Division  .  .      Cyril  Toms  (Honours). 

Associate  (A.T.C.L.)  .  .      Wilfred  Atkins. 
Violin  : — 
Preparatory  Division         Edna  Keates. 

Doris  Masters  (Honours). 
Junior  Division  .  .      William  Hancox. 

Winifred  Brimble. 

Martha  Collier. 
Intermediate  Division       Mavis  Pritchard  (Honours). 

The  following  gained  their  Blind  Pianoforte 
Tuners'  Diploma  : — 

William  Hopkins. 
Donald  Williams. 
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Exeter    Elocution    and    Music    Successes.— 

Fifteen  pupils  of  the  West  of  England  Institu- 
tion for  the  Blind,  St.  David's  Hill,  Exeter,  were 
entered  for  the  Elocution  Sections  in  the  Devon 
Music  Competitions,  with  the  following  results: — ■ 

First  Class.  Second  Class. 

R.  James  (Cornwall).  F.  Crisp  (Cornwall). 

T.  Willoughby  (Oxford).  A.  Stanbury  (Exeter). 

V.  Combes  L.  Reseigh  (Cornwall). 


(Isle  of  Wight). 
O.  Davey  (Exeter). 


Third  Class. 


F.  Incledon  (Devon). 
H.  Dunn  (Cornwall). 
H.  Legg  (Somerset). 
J.  Bispham  (Plymouth) 
D.  Dix  (Bucks). 
R.  Smith  (Bucks). 


J.  Simpson  (Somerset). 
K.  Gale  (Exeter). 
Trained  by  the  Headmaster  (Mr.  S.  G.  Prince,  A.C.P.). 

The  following  are  the  Associated  Board  Music 
Examination  results  : — 

Honourable  Mention. — Francis  Ruggins  (Bucks). 
Pass. — J.    Bispham    (Plymouth),    Ruth   James    (Corn- 
wall), D.  Dix  (Bucks),  R.   Porrington  (Cornwall), 
W.     Rundle     (Cornwall),     \V.     King     (Somerset), 
A.  Dunridge  (Plymouth). 
Trained  by  Mr.  H.  C.  Souter,  A.R.C.O. 

Blind  Candidate  for  Wrestling  Championship. 

— Mr.  John  Johnston,  a  blind  innkeeper  of 
Stamfordham,  Northumberland,  is  a  wrestler 
and  has  set  his  heart  on  winning  the  world's 
heavy-weight  wrestling  championship,  Cumber- 
land and  Westmorland  style,  at  Grasmere 
sports  in  August.  Already  he  has  begun  his 
preliminary  training  and  never  does  less  than 
five  miles  along  the  country  roads  every  morn- 
ing. He  is  forty-three  years  old,  but  considers 
that  as  he  has  been  wrestling  since  he  was  a  boy, 
with  the  exception  of  ten  years  after  the  accident 
at  Donnington  Colliery  which  deprived  him  of 
sight,  he  is  just  young  enough  to  win  if  he  can 
"  pull  out  his  best."  He  was  chaffed  into  start- 
ing wrestling  again,  and  entered  and  won  a 
competition  at  Cambo. 

A  Splendid  Walking  Win.— A.  H.  Collins, 
who  had  never  taken  part  in  a  walking  race 
before  in  his  life,  came  home  first  among  n 
competitors  in  the  St.  Dunstan's  five  miles 
walk  along  the  sea  front  this  month,  having  led 
all  the  way.  ' 

Setting  such  a  fierce  pace  that  his  escort, 
guiding  him  with  a  tape  "  rein,"  had  almost  to 
run  to  keep  level  with  him,  Collins  completed 
the  distance  in  the  remarkable  time  of  46  minutes 
45  seconds — over  \\  minutes  ahead  of  his 
nearest  rival. 

He  is  38  years  of  age  and  belongs  to  Selby, 
Yorks.  At  present  he  is  undergoing  a  course 
of  training  at  the  Brighton  branch  of  St. 
Dunstan's. 


REVIEWS 
REPORTS 

Home. 
Guild  of  Blind  Gardeners. 

The  Report  for  the  year  ended  December, 
1933,  states  that  there  has  been  a  steady  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  junior  members  of 
the  Guild  receiving  instruction,  and  they 
now  number  over  two  hundred.  The 
Guild's  annual  exhibit  at  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Show,  Chelsea,  had  a  new  feature 
in  the  table  of  miniature  gardens  shown  by 
blind  and  myopic  children  ;  it  is  interesting 
to  record  that  one  of  the  1st  Open  Prizes 
of  the  show  for  tulips  was  won  by  a  member 
of  the  Guild.  A  male  instructor  has  been 
added  to  the  staff  of  the  Guild  in  the  senior 
boys'  class,  and  the  Report  expresses  the 
hope  that  a  Residential  Training  Centre  for 
the  blind  and  partially  blind  may  be  estab- 
lished when  funds  are  available. 

Foreign. 

National  Library  for  the  Blind,  Washington. 

The  Directors'  Report  for  1933  states  that 
the  Library  now  caters  for  about  1,500  blind 
readers  in  47  States,  as  well  as  in  Canada, 
Mexico,  China,  Cuba,  etc.  Forty-six  blind 
workers  are  employed  in  addition  to  a 
number  of  unpaid  seeing  transcribers,  and 
about  50  volumes  daily  are  circulated.  The 
circulation  of  books  in  New  York  Point  and 
in  American  Braille  has  been  discontinued 
during  the  year,  and  an  additional  room 
has  been  set  aside  for  the  storing  of  Moon 
volumes.  The  year  "  has  brought  strength 
and  accomplishment  "  to  the  Library. 

Libenzell  Mission  School  for  Blind  Girls. 

The  Annual  Report  of  the  Mission  for 
1933  states  that  there  are  now  59  blind 
residents,  including  eight  teachers  and  Bible- 
women.  It  has  been  possible,  through  the 
generosity  of  a  rich  Chinese  subscriber, 
for  the  Mission  to  build  an  annexe  for  its 
staff,  thus  setting  free  the  whole  of  the  larger 
building  for  the  work.  The  kindness  of  the 
Braille  Missionary  Union  in  supplying  the 
Mission  with  books  is  gratefully  acknow- 
ledged.    The  work  of  the  Mission  School  is 
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carried  on  courageously  by  Miss  Vasel  and 
her  helpers  in  spite  of  many  difficulties,  but 
the  fact  that  the  past  year  has  been  unmarked 
by  attacks  from  Communists  is  gratefully 
acknowledged . 

ANNOUNOMINTS 

NATIONAL    INSTITUTE    FOR    THE    BLIND 

NEW    PUBLICATIONS 

MUSIC. 

The  prices  of  the  following  pieces  of  music  are  subject 
to  a  reduction  of  three-quarters  for  the  blind  resident 
in  the  British  Isles  and  throughout  the  British  Empire 
The  minimum  price  is  6d.  per  copy. 

Per   Vol. 


ORGAN 

12,447 


12,448 


Bull,  John.  Two  Pieces  :  (1)  Vexilla 
Regis  Prodeunt  ;  (2)  Fantasia  on  the 
Flemish  Choral  "  Laet  ons  met 
Herten  reijne  " 


Smart. 

C 
Smart. 
Smart. 


Prelude  in  A  and  Postlude 


Postlude  in  D  .  . 
Postlude  in  E  flat 


12,449 
12,450 
PIANO— 

Associated  Board  Sight  Reading  Pieces  (con- 
taining some  of  the  Test  Pieces  used  at  past 
Examinations) — 

12.451  Grade   2    (Elementary),   T.    F.    Dunhill 

and  Felix  Swinstead 

12.452  Grade  3  (Transitional),  Lesley  Bamford 

12.453  Grade    4    (Power),    T.    F.    Dunhill   and 

Felix  Swinstead 

12.454  Grade   5    (Higher),   T.    F.    Dunhill  and 

Felix  Swinstead 

12.455  Grade  6  (Intermediate),  B.  J.  Dale  and 

Herbert  Howells 

12.456  Bach.     Two    Bourrees    (in    G    and    G 

Minor),  from  Sonata  in  C  for  Violon- 
cello (arr.  by  Herbert  Fryer) 

12.457  Schubert.     Four   Impromptus,   Op.    90 

12.458  Tschaikowsky.     Eugene  Onegin,   Valse 
(from  "  Eugene  Onegin  ")  .  . 


DANCE 

12,459 

12,460 
12,461 
12,462 

SONGS- 

12,463 


Hill,    B.    and    Young,    J.     The    Buggy 

Song,  Song  Fox-Trot 
Lupino,  S.  and  Gay,  N.     Miss  What's- 

Her-Name,  Song  Fox-Trot 
Spina,  H.     Annie  Doesn't  Live  Here  any 

More,  Song  Fox-Trot 
Vacek,    Karek.     Play    to    Me,    Gipsy! 

Tango  .  . 


d. 


Hughes,  Herbert  (arr.  by).     The  Lover's 
Curse  (Irish  Ballad),  E  flat  :    C— F1     2 

12.464  Ramsay,  K.  M.     To  You,  let  Snow  and 

Roses,  F  :    C — F1       . .  . .  . .     2 

12.465  Sullivan.       Josephine's      Song      (Sorry 

Her  Lot  Who  Loves  Too  Well) 
(from  "  H.M.S.  Pinafore  "),  F  : 
E— B1  2 

12.466  Warlock,  P.     Piggesnie,  E  :   B, — E1  .  .      2 

12.467  Warlock,  P.     Sleep,  G  minor  :  D — E1..      2 

12.468  Wilson,      H.      Lane      (arr.      bv).     The 

Slighted  Swain,  B  flat  :    E— F1       .  .      2 
SCHOOL    SONGS— 

12.469  Farjeon,     H.     Light    the    Lamps    up, 

Lamplighter!   (Unison  Song)  .  .      2 

12.470  Shaw,   Geoffrey.     Song  of  the  Lads  of 

Devon  (Unison  Song)  . .  . .     2 


BRAILLE    BOOKS. 

The  prices  of  the  following  publications  are  subject 
to  a  reduction  of  two-thirds  for  the  blind  resident  in 
the  British  Isles  and  throughout  the  British  Empire. 

Per  Vol. 
BLINDNESS   AND   THE   BLIND.  s.  d. 

12,471  Knitting  and  Crochet  Patterns  (Ex- 
tracted from  Progress  1933)  S.E.B. 
Large  size,  Interpointed,  Pamphlet. 
E13 13 

12.415  Square    Handwriting    for    the    Blind. 

Complete  set  including  instructions, 
diagrams  and  writing  card.  Subject 
to  usual  discount       .  .  .  .  ..30 

12.416  Diagrams  of  Letters  only.  Nett  .  .      03 
9.333       Writing  card.     Nett       .  .           . .  ..03 

FICTION. 

12,191-12,194  Footsteps  in  the  Dark,  by 
Georgette  Heyer.  S.E.B.  Large 
size,  Interpointed,  Paper  Covers, 
4  vols.     F.210  .  .  .  .  5     3 

12,200-12,204  History  of  Susan  Spray,  The, 
by  Sheila  Kaye-Smith.  S.E.B. 
Large  size,  Interpointed,  Paper 
Covers,  5  vols.     F.294  .  .  .  .      60 

12,293-12,296  Maid  in  Waiting,  by  John 
Galsworthy.  S.E.B.  Large  size, 
Interpointed,  Paper  Covers,  4  vols. 
F.227    .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  5     9 

FICTION— JUVENILE. 

12,154-12,156.  Big  Budget  for  Boys.  S.E.B. 
Large  size,  Interpointed,  Paper 
Covers,  3  vols.     F.150  . .  ..50 

12,151-12,153  Big  Budget  for  Girls.  S.E.B. 
Large  size,  Interpointed,  Paper 
Covers,  3  vols.     F.150  .  .  ..50 

12,157-12,160  In  the  Heart  of  the  Rockies,  by 
G.  A.  Henty.  S.E.B.  Large  size, 
Interpointed,  Paper  Covers,  4  vols. 
F.255    .  .  .  .  .  .  . .  ..63 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

12,197-12,199  Journalism,  by  Some  Masters  of 
the  Craft.  S.E.B.  Large  size,  In- 
terpointed, Paper  Covers,  3  vols. 
F.158 56 

RELIGIOUS    AND    DEVOTIONAL— SCRIPTURES. 

11,673-11,676.  Jeremiah  and  Lamentations. 
Revised  Version.  S.E.B.  Inter- 
mediate size,  Interpointed,  Stiff 
Covers,  4  vols.     B.143  ..  ..      40 

11,677-11,680  Ezekiel.  Revised  Version.  S.E.B. 
Intermediate  size,  Interpointed,  Stiff 
Covers,  4  vols.     B.122  .  .  . .      3     6 

MOON    BOOKS. 

The  prices  of  the  following  publications  are  subject 
to  a  reduction  of  two-thirds  for  the  blind  resident  in 
the  British  Isles  and  throughout  the  British  Empire. 
The  following  works  have  been  published  during  the 
month  : — 

Per   Vol. 
s.   d. 
3,625-3,626     Self- Training    in    Meditation    by 

A.  H.  McNeile,  vols.  1 — 2.      British     2     3 
Foreign     3     6 
(Devotional  Periodical.) 


NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  STUDENTS' 
ADDITIONS. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Cranmer,  by  Hilaire  Belloc 

William  the  Conqueror, 

ENGLISH   LITERATURE. 

Wharton,  E.     Writing  of  Fiction 


LIBRARY. 


Vols. 

4 
1 
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HISTORY.  Vols. 

Adams,  G.  D.     Constitutional  History  . .  . .       8 

Channon,  J.     Ludwigs  of  Bavaria  . .  .  .        3 

Tout,  T.  F.     Place  of  the  Reign  of  Edward  II  in 
English  History  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .        5 

MODERN  LANGUAGES. 

Anon.     Mystere  d'Adam  . .  . .  . .  . .        1 

POETRY  AND  DRAMA. 

Jonson,  Ben.     Every  Man  out  of  His  Humour  .  .        2 
Lobban,  J.  H.  (Ed.  by).     Tennyson       . .  . .       3 

POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL  SCIENCE. 

Maud,  J.  P.  W. .  Local  Government      .  .  .  .        3 

PSYCHOLOGY. 

Broad,  C.  D.     The  Mind  and  its  Place  in  Nature       9 

THEOLOGY  AND  RELIGIONS. 

Oesterley,    W.    O.    E.,    and    Robinson,    T.    H. 
Hebrew  Religion  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .        6 

Raven,  C.  E.     Apollinarianism  .  .  .  .  .  .        4 

Streeter,  B.  G.  and  Others.     Immortality  .  .        5 

NATIONAL  LIBRARY  FOR  THE  BLIND. 
ADDITIONS— FEBRUARY,  1934. 
FICTION. 

Austin,  Phyllis.     The  Sloping  Garden 

Beeding,  F.     Two  Undertakers  .  . 

Benson,  E.  F.     Secret  Lives 

Bridge,  Ann.     Peking  Picnic 

Cather,  Willa.     A  Wagner  Matinee 

Cole,  G.  D.  H.  and  M.     The  Brooklyn  Murders 

Cole,  G.  D.  H.  and  M.     The  Corpse  in  Canonicals 

Crompton,  Richmal.     The  Odyssey  of  Euphemia 

Tracy 
Davison,  F.  D.     Man-Shy 
Farrell,  M.  J.     Conversation  Piece 
Floating  Admiral,  by  Certain    Members    of    the 

Detection  Club 
Footner,  H.     Ring  of  Eyes 
Frankau,  Gilbert.     Every  woman 
Gaunt,  Mary.     Harmony 
Greenwood,  W.     Love  on  the  Dole 
Jennings,  Audrey.     Storied  Urn.  . 
Mann,  Thomas.     Early  Sorrow   .  . 

(Translated    by    H.     T.     Lowe-Porter    from 

"  Unordnung  und  Fruhes  Leid  ") 
Moore,  John.     English  Comedy 
Muir,  Augustus.     Beginning  the  Adventure 
Orczy,     Baroness.     The    Way    of    the    Scarlet 

Pimpernel 
Panter-Downes,  Mollie.     Storm  Bird     . . 
Thirkel!,  Angela.     Ankle  Deep   .. 
Warby,  Marjorie.     Blue  for  Marygold  . . 
WTarby,  Marjorie.     Love  in  Little  Melchester 
Whitechurch,  V.  L.     Ancestral  Secret  .  . 
Whitechurch,  V.  L.     Mute  Witnesses     .  . 
Wollersen,  Clotilde.     Golden  Pheasant  . . 
Yates,  Dornford.     Valerie  French 
Young,   F.    Brett.     The   Cage   Bird  and    Other 

Stories 
Young,  F.  E.  Mills.     Rich  Cargo 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

Bridges,  T.  C,  and  H.  Hessell  Tiltman.     More 

Heroes  of  Modern  Adventure  .  .  .  .  .  .        4 

Buchan,  John.     The  Massacre  of  Glencoe         . .        2 
Dobree,  Bonamy.     Giacomo  Casanova  . .  . .       2 

Elliott,   Canon    W.    H.     The   Christian   in   his 

Blindness  . .  . .  , .  . .  . .       2 

Hindus,  Maurice.     The  Great  Offensive  (E.  W. 

Austin  Memorial)  . .  . .  . .  . .        4 

Jameson,  Storm.     The  Georgian  Novel  and  Mr. 

Robinson. .  . .  .  .  . .  . .  . .        1 

♦Lathbury,  D.  C.     Dean  Church  .  .  .  .  . .        3 

Macdonald,  R.  M.     Opals  and  Gold       . .  . .       4 

Maud,  J.  P.  R.     Local  Government  in  Modern 

England  .  .  .  .  .  .  . .  . .        4 

Murray,  Gilbert.     Aristophanes  (E.  W.  Austin 

Memorial)  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .       4 


Vols. 
5 
3 
5 
5 
1 

5 
4 


Randall,  W.J.    The  Weak  Link  with  the  Coming  Vols. 

of  the  Kingdom  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .        1 

♦Randolph,  Rev.  B.  W.     Examples  of  the  Passion       1 
Sitwell,  Edith.     Alexander  Pope  .  .  .  .        5 

Somerville,  E.  O.,  and  Martin  Ross.     The  Smile 

and  the  Tear       .  .  . .  .  .  .  .  . .        2 

Starkie,  Dr.  Walter.     Raggle-Taggle      .  .  .  .        6 

Watt,  H.  J.     Psychology  .  .  .  .  .  .        2 

♦Presented  by  the  Guild  of   Church    Braillists. 
JUVENILE. 

Browne,  E.   Gordon.     Little  Dwarf  Nose,  with 

The  Magic  Whistle  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .        1 

Coppard,  A.  E.     Pink  Furniture.  .  .  .  .  .        3 

Le  Feuvre,  Amy.     The  Most  Wonderful  Story 

in  the  World       .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .        2 

Moore,  Dorothea.  Head  of  the  Lower  School  .  .  3 
GRADE  I. 

Number  Eight  Joy  Street,  by  Various  Authors  .  .  2 
ESPERANTO. 

Elektiloj  Humoroj  Rakontoj  from  "  The  British 

Esperantist "       .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .        1 

NATIONAL    LIBRARY    FOR    THE    BLIND. 
EASTER  NOTICE. 

In  order  to  prevent  disappointment  and  ensure  the 
delivery  of  extra  consignments  of  books  from  the 
National  Library  for  the  Blind,  35,  Great  Smith  Street, 
Westminster,  S.W.  1,  for  the  Easter  Holidays,  readers 
are  asked  to  give  as  long  notice  as  possible  that  extra 
books  will  be  required,  so  that  they  may  be  despatched. 

NATIONAL    LIBRARY    FOR    THE    BLIND. 
"  E.    W.    AUSTIN  "       MEMORIAL    READING    COM- 
PETITION. 

The  Thirteenth  Meeting  of  the  "  E.  W.  Austin  " 
Memorial  Reading  Competition  will  be  held  at  the 
National  Library  on  Saturday,  April  28th. 

Unseen  passages  will  be  read,  and  prizes  awarded  for 
fluency,     ease    of    diction,     and     general    expression. 
(Should  the  entries  in  any  Class  be  very  limited,  prizes 
will  onlv  be  awarded  if  merited.) 
Adult.  ' 

A.  Advanced     readers     in     competition     for     the 

"  Blanesburgh  "  Cup. 

B.  Other  readers. 
Junior. 

1.  Children  under  9  years  of  age. 

2.  Those  between  the  ages  of  9  and  12. 

3.  Those  between  the  ages  of  13  and  16. 
(Competitors  in  Class   1   to  be  allowed  their  choice 

of  reading  contracted  or  uncontracted  Braille.) 

A  Medal  Competition,  open  to  all  Class  A  Winners, 
will  be  held. 

Intending  competitors  should  send  in  their  names  to 
The  Secretary,  National  Library  for  the  Blind,  35,  Great 
Smith  Street,  Westminster,  S.W.  1,  as  early  as  possible, 
stating  in  which  class  they  wish  to  enter. 

Passages  in  this  year's  competition  will  be  transcribed 
in  Standard  English  Braille.  If,  however,  any  com- 
petitor should  prefer  to  read  Grade  II,  and  will  say  so 
when  sending  in  his  or  her  application,  passages  in  that 
type  will  be  prepared. 

The  Committee  consists  of  : — 

Mrs.  W.  H.  Dixson. 

H.  Royston. 

J.  de  la  Mare  Rowley. - 

The  Rev.  S.  J.  Skinner. 

W.  M.  Stone. 

Miss  Jameson. 

Miss  Till. 

Miss  Gulick. 

Miss  Winter  (Winner  of  1933  Competition,  Class  A). 

C.  Bastin  (Winner  of  1933  Competition,  Class  B). 

Miss  Pain. 

Miss  Prince  (Secretary). 
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SUPPLY   OF   GRAMOPHONE   RECORDS   TO   BLIND 
PERSONS. 

The  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  is  prepared  to 
supply  Parlophone,  Columbia,  Regal  and  Zonophone 
gramophone  records  to  blind  persons  at  two-thirds  the 
catalogue  price.  Orders  should  be  addressed  to  the 
Showroom,  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  224, 
Great  Portland  Street,  London,  W.i,  and  notice  will 
be  sent  to  the  purchaser  when  the  records  ordered 
have  been  obtained  ;  they  must  be  called  for  on  behalf 
of  the  purchaser  at  the  Institute's  showroom,  payment 
being  made  on  delivery.  Great  care  should  be  taken 
by  the  purchaser  to  state  his  order  accurately,  as  no 
responsibility  can  be  undertaken  by  the  Institute  if 
mistakes  are  made.  It  must  be  distinctly  understood 
that  this  concession  is  only  made  on  condition  that 
the  records  are  for  the  sole  use  of  the  blind,  and  that 
it  will  be  withdrawn  if  abused  in  any  way. 


E.   D.    MACGREGOR   PRIZE,    1934. 

A  prize  of  £4.  4s.  is  offered  for  the  best  essay  on  the 
following  subject  : 

"  How  occupational  centres  can  best  be  developed 
and  how  they  can  be  used  to  help  to  solve  the  problem 
of  the  semi-employable  blind." 

The  competition  is  open  to  all  interested  in  work 
for  the  blind,  and  the  following  are  the  regulations 
governing  the  award  : — 

(1)  Each  competitor  must  use  a  nom  de  plume  and 
no  other  name  must  appear  on  the  paper. 

(2)  The  work  must  be  accompanied  by  a  sealed 
envelope  bearing  the  nom  de  plume  on  the  outside  and 
containing  the  name  and  address  of  the  competitor. 

(3)  Essays  must  reach  the  Hon.  Registrar,  College 
of  Teachers  of  the  Blind,  224-6-8,  Great  Portland 
Street,  London,  W.I,  not  later  than  April  21st,  1934. 

(4)  The  Union  of  Counties  Associations  for  the  Blind 
reserves  to  itself  the  right  to  withhold  the  prize  if,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  College  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind, 
there  is  no  work  of  sufficient  merit. 


COLLEGE     OF     TEACHERS     OF     THE     BLIND. 
SCHOOL  TEACHERS'   EXAMINATION,   1934. 

The  next  examination  for  the  School  Teachers' 
Certificate  will  be  held  on  15th  and  16th  May,  1934, 
at  the  School  for  the  Blind,  Swiss  Cottage,  London, 
N.W.  3.  Forms  of  application  can  be  obtained  from 
the  Honorary  Registrar,  224-6-8,  Great  Portland 
Street,  London,  W.  1,  and  must  be  returned  not  later 
than  April  15th,  1934. 


N.I.B.    HOMES. 
VACANCIES,  28th  FEBRUARY,  1934. 

Name  of  Home.  Vacancies. 

Brighton  Home  for  Blind  Women     .  .  . .  3 

Clifton  Home  for  Blind  Women         .  .  . .  2 

Guest  House  for  Blind  Women,  Leamington  4 

8,  Oval   Road,   London.     Hostel   for   Blind 
Women  . .  . .  . .  .  .  . .        — 

9,  Oval   Road,    London.     Hostel   for   Blind 
Women  . .  . .  4  (two  double  rooms) 

Sunshine    Home    for    Blind     Babies,    East 
Grinstead       . .  . .  . .  . .  '. .        — 

Sunshine  Home  for  Blind  Babies,  Southport         3 
Sunshine  Home  for  Blind  Babies  (physically 
or  mentally  backward),  Leamington      ..  13 


ADVERTISMNTS 

Advertising  Rates  :    is.  6d.  a  Line  (Minimum  5s.). 

FOREWOMAN  REQUIRED  FOR  WOMEN'S  WORK- 
ROOM.— Applicants  should  state  age,  qualifications 
and  experience,  and  send  copies  of  recent  testimonials 
to  : — The  Secretary,  Institution  for  the  Blind,  Leicester. 


BLIND  SHORTHAND  TYPISTS  at  the  NIB., 
Typing  Bureau,  224-6-8,  Great  Portland  Street,  W.  1, 
will  type  your  correspondence,  articles,  etc.,  at  reason- 
able charges.     Particulars  on  request. 


CHOOSING    A    CAREER. 

It  is  obvious  that  careful  studies  of  the  abilities  and 
temperaments  of  young  people  may  be  of  great  assist- 
ance to  them  in  their  task  of  choosing  careers  of  useful- 
ness and  happiness. 

The  National  Institute  of  Industrial  Psychology  has 
had  considerable  experience  in  the  psychological  exami- 
nation of  boys  and  girls  of  all  ages,  and  has  collected 
important  data  on  the  requirements  of  many 
occupations.  With  this  information  at  its  disposal  it 
is  well  qualified  to  give  advice  concerning  the  careers 
in  which  a  young  person's  aptitudes  are  likely  to  find 
their  fullest  scope. 

Write  to  the  Secretary, 
N.I.I.P., 

Aldwych  House, 

London,  W.C.  2, 

or  Telephone  Holborn  2277. 


SURREY  COUNTY  COUNCIL. 

PUBLIC  HEALTH  DEPARTMENT. 
Appointment  of  Home  Visitor  for  the  Blind. 

The  Public  Health  Committee  of  the  Surrey  County 
Council  invite  applications  from  women  (sighted)  for 
the  appointment  of  Home  Visitor  or  Home  Teacher  to 
work  among  the  blind  in  their  own  homes. 

Candidates  should  be  experienced,  and  be  able  to 
give  instruction  in  reading  raised  types  and  in  simple 
pastime  handicrafts.  They  should  possess  the  Home 
Teachers'  Certificate  of  the  College  of  Teachers  of  the 
Blind. 

The  person  appointed  will  be  attached  to  the  Public 
Health  Department  and  will  work  under  the  direction 
of  the  County  Medical  Officer  of  Health. 

Salary  ^156  per  annum,  with  travelling  and  sub- 
sistence expenses  according  to  the  County  scale. 

Applications,  stating  age,  qualifications  and  experi- 
ence, together  with  copies  of  three  recent  testimonials, 
should  be  made  on  the  prescribed  form  and  sent  on  or 
before  March  22nd,  1934,  to  the  County  Medical  Officer 
of  Health,  County  Hall,  Kingston-upon-Thames,  from 
whom  copies  of  the  application  form  may  be  obtained, 
and  to  whom  any  enquries  relating  to  the  appointmenl 
should  be  addressed. 

The  successful  candidate  will  be  required  to  contri- 
bute to  the  Local  Government  and  Other  Officers' 
Superannuation  Act,  and  to  pass  a  medical  examina- 
tion. 

Canvassing  directly  or  indirectly  will  disqualify. 

DUDLEY  AUKLAND, 

Clerk  of  the  Council. 

County  Hall,  Kingston-upon-Thames. 


Printed  by  Smiths'  Printing  Co.  (London  and  St.  Albans),  Ltd.,  22-23,  Fetter  Lane,  E.C.4 
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OUT    OF    MISCHANCE— BOONS. 

By  F.  W.  PRESTON- J  ARM  AN. 

"AMI     all  right  ?    Can  I  cross  over  ?  " 
^k  These  words  were  heard   by  one   passing   near  by.      He  turned  and   saw  a 

/  ^  young   woman   with   a   white   stick.     They   were   at  some  cross-roads.     He 

/     M         conducted  her  across  and  found  it  instructive  to  note  by  her  steps  how  quickly 
/      ^^        she  sensed  her  approach  to  the  opposite  path. 

/  ^  "  I  wanted  to  cross  Victoria  Road  and  to  continue  along  Edward  Road," 

Jk.  J^,   she  said,  half  apologetically. 

"  Then  you  are  all  right  now  ?  " 
"  Quite.     Thank  you  very  much." 

There  had  been  no  diffidence  about  the  young  woman's  appeal  for  guidance,  but  a  ready 
confidence  in  the  humanity  of  the  passer-by,  whoever  he  might  be.  Yet  she  had  an  air  of 
sturdy  independence,  and  wasted  neither  time  nor  words. 

Strange,  thought  the  passer-by,  that  there  should  be  no  road  signals  for  such  a  determined 
yet  unlucky  soul,  except  those  she  could  make  for  herself  ;  while  sighted  folk  so  often  neglect 
to  heed  the  signals  with  which  they  are  regaled,  and  fail  to  give  those  that  are  theirs  to  give. 
And  the  white  stick  would  be  no  protection  against  the  motorist  who  turns  the  corner  without 
a  hoot.  Nor  against  the  cyclist,  for  in  these  days  of  stringency  the  English  cyclist  some- 
times appears  to  follow  the  way  of  his  French  brother  and  dispenses  with  a  bell. 

Can  our  blind  friend  be  made  completely  independent  at  the  cross-roads  ?  Of  course,  if 
she  can,  those  who  have  sight  will  from  time  to  time  lose  the  chance  of  learning  a  valuable 
lesson.  If  we  could  all  speak  without  diffidence  and  with  full  trust  that  our  neighbour  will 
do  the  human  thing  every  time,  why,  then,  disarmament  problems — and  all  the  rest — would 
look  after  themselves. 

To  be  sure,  our  blind  friend  would  no  doubt  get  her  independence  in  the  world  that  Mr. 
Robert  Meynell  visualises.  In  that  world  there  would  be  no  gold  standard  and  no  managed 
currency  ;  no  booms  and  no  slumps  ;  for  there  would  be  no  money.  Mr.  Meynell  believes 
that  it  is  as  natural  for  a  man  to  want  to  work  as  to  want  to  eat  or  sleep.  The  reward  of  good 
work  would  be  a  better  job — just  that.  The  whole  forcesof  production  would  be  organised,  because 
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there  would  be  no  cost  factor.  Everything 
required  would  be  made — done.  Everyone 
would  be  free  to  satisfy  his  wants  from  the 
common  store  .  .  .  There  would  be  a  sub- 
way or  bridge  at  every  cross-road  ;  or  a 
loud-speaker  system  to  indicate  the  safe 
moment  to  pass  on.  (And  through  loud- 
speakers in  every  main  line  and  underground 
railway  carriage  passengers  would  be  advised 
of  a  station's  name  when  approaching  and 
upon  arrival  at  it.) 

But  under  civilisation  as  we  know  it,  men 
are  lured  by  complexity,  and  the  simple 
theory  can  as  yet  find  no  common  attraction. 

Nevertheless,  there  is  cause  to  look  for 
progress  under  existing  conditions.  It  can 
be  found  in  the  reports  of  the  Automobile 
Association  and  the  Royal  Automobile  Club 
presented  to  the  Ministry  of  Transport,  on 
the  subject  of  Road  Safety.  They  provide  a 
striking  instance  of  how  the  visually 
handicapped  should  substantially  benefit 
as  a  direct  result  of  what  has  mainly  been 
the  ill  fortune  of  the  sighted  world.  xAmong 
other  things,  the  reports  recommend  : — 

Special  crossing-places  ;  more  subways  ; 
better  refuges  and  kerbs  ;  better  and  more 
uniform  street  lighting ;  lighter  coloured  road 
surfaces ;  red  rear  lamps  and  adequate  brakes 
for  cyclists  ;  more  visible  street  name  plates. 

In  varying  degrees,  each  one  of  these 
recommendations  is  of  potential  value  to 
most  members  of  the  dimmed  world.  To 
what  extent  the  Ministry  can  give  early 
effect  to  these  particular  recommendations 
remains  to  be  seen  ;  but,  in  view  of  the  in- 
fluential sources  from  which  the  reports 
spring,  it  is  reasonably  safe  to  suppose  that, 
within  a  moderate  space,  some  attempt  will 
be  made  to  implement  most  of  them.  The 
chief  obstacle  to  the  quick  adoption  of  all  of 
them  is  certain  to  be  a  matter  of  finance. 

So  much  for  the  part  of  the  constructional 
side  of  the  reports  that  concerns  us.  On  the 
disciplinary  side,  we  can  pick  out  an  interest- 
ing recommendation  by  the  R.A.C.  :  that 
pedestrians  should  be  compelled  to  conform 
to  the  rules  of  the  road.  If  this  is  adopted 
and  the  rules  are  consistently  enforced,  it 
is  to  be  presumed  that  pedestrians  will 
have  to  keep  to  their  left  when  crossing  the 
road  at  prescribed  crossing  places.  And 
this  might  bring  further  comfort  both  to  the 
blind  and  the  feeble-sighted. 


There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Englishman's 
general  sense  of  order  in  queue  or  crowd  is 
usually  admirable.  Yet,  as  an  individual 
walking  along  the  footpath,  the  sighted 
Englishman  is  perhaps  a  little  less  to  be 
commended  ;  he  seldom  appears  to  recognise 
any  rule  of  the  path — he  keeps  neither  to 
the  left  nor  to  the  right.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  handicapped  person  probably  tries  to 
walk  according  to  some  sort  of  plan. 

And,  oddly  enough,  the  sighted  English- 
man is  not  always  the  most  pleasant  person 
to  collide  with — in  "  the  haze  "  or  in  dark- 
ness. Normally,  he  does  one  of  two  things  : 
he  exercises  his  national  privilege  of  grumbling 
or  he  says  nothing — which  often  seems  worse, 
because  it  may  imply  a  reproach.  But  to  do 
him  justice,  when  he  realises  that  the  bump 
has  not  been  a  challenge  to  his  ingrained 
distaste  for  being  pushed,  he  is  a  ready  helper. 
He  is,  however,  a  great  contrast  to  the  sighted 
Frenchman,  whose  sense  of  order  in  queue 
or  crowd  is  not  always  obviously  mature, 
but  who  almost  invariably  apologises  pro- 
fusely when  bumped,  whether  it  has  been 
his  fault  or  not.  Indeed,  the  Frenchman's 
little  speech  leaves  the  impression  that  he 
rather  enjoys  the  chance  of  making  sudden 
contact  with  the  stranger. 

Let  anyone  in  England  try  to  walk  con- 
sistently on  his  left  (or  on  his  right)  in 
a  busy  street,  and  he  will  find  that  short  of 
impoliteness  or  many  stoppages  it  is  im- 
possible. And  the  notices — "  Keep  to  the 
left  " — that  sometimes  appear  in  the  sub- 
ways earn  little  respect.  Thus  the  handi- 
capped must  suffer  the  bumps. 

But  if  pedestrians  are  forced  to  respect 
the  rules  of  the  road  when  using  the  proposed 
special  crossing  places,  will  they  in  the 
course  of  time  be  influenced  to  keep  to 
their  left  on  the  footpath  and  in  the  sub- 
way ?  If  so,  smoother  journeys  are  in 
prospect  for  the  handicapped. 

In  any  event,  when  substantial  effect 
is  given  to  the  reports  we  have  discussed,  the 
blind  and  the  feeble-sighted  will  receive 
a  handsome  recompense  for  any  incon- 
venience and  torment  that  modern  invention 
and  speeding-up  on  the  road  have  brought 
them. 

Motor  traffic  lacking,  the  boons  we  have 
indicated  might  only  come  to  them  through 
their  own  supplications  and  those  of  their 
friends,  and  would  be  long  denied. 
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HOME  NEWS 


New  Workshop  for  the  Blind  of  Walsall. — 

The  Walsall  Joint  Management  Committee  for 
the  Blind  have  approved  plans  for  a  new  work- 
shop for  the  blind  in  Hatherton  Road,  subject 
to  the  sanction  of  the  Ministry  of  Health,  the 
Stafford  County  Council  and  Walsall  Town 
Council.  There  are  at  present  35  blind  persons 
employed  at  the  existing  out-of-date  workshops 
off  Lichfield  Street.  The  new  building  is  to 
include  a  recreation  room,  and  there  will  be 
accommodation  for  increasing  numbers. 

St.  Brigid's  Home  for  the  Blind,  Belfast. — 

The  inmates  of  St.  Brigid's  Home  for  the  Blind, 
Crumlin  Road,  have  recently  removed  to  a  new 
residence  at   "  Abbey ville,"  Whiteabbey. 

On  arrival  they  were  met  and  heartily 
welcomed  by  the  Community  there,  and  also 
by  the  Very  Rev.  J.  O'Neill,  P.P.,  V.F.,  who 
gave  Benediction  of  the  Most  Holy  Sacrament 
in  the  Convent  Choir,  the  singing  of  which  was 
rendered  by  the  blind  children,  one  of  whom 
presided  at  the  organ. 

When  they  entered  their  new  dwelling  a 
most  enjoyable  feast  was  awaiting  them,  to 
which  they  were  helped  by  the  kind  visitors, 
who  were  afterwards  entertained  to  tea. 

An  impromptu  concert  followed.  It  was 
given  by  the  blind  children,  and  consisted  of 
pianoforte  solos,  duets,  singing  and  recitations. 

Staffordshire  Bulb  Show  for  Blind  Exhibitors. — 

In  the  absence  of  the  Countess  of  Lichfield, 
Admiral  Lord  Stafford  performed  the  opening 
ceremony  and  distributed  the  prizes  at  the  fourth 
annual  bulb  show,  held  in  connection  with  the 
Staffordshire  Association  for  the  Welfare  of  the 
Blind  at  the  Borough  Hall,  Stafford,  recently. 
Blind  persons  attending  centres  throughout 
the  country  attended  the  show,  the  majority 
of  them  travelling  in  special  motor  coaches,  and 
the  many  blooms  they  brought  with  them  for 
competition  formed  a  striking  display.  Entries, 
in  fact,  showed  an  increase  as  compared  with 
previous  years. 

Mr.  J.  Stoney,  F.R.H.S.  (county  horticultural 
superintendent),  who  carried  out  the  judging, 
described  the  exhibits  as  "  80  per  cent,  better  " 
than  in  the  previous  year.  The  hyacinths  were 
outstanding  and  a  great  deal  of  care  had  ob- 
viously been  taken  with  them. 

William  Stevenson  Charity,  Birmingham. — 
The  Board  of  Charity  Commissioners  have 
made  an  order  extending  the  benefits  of  the 
William  Stevenson  Charity  for  Blind  Widows  in 
the  Parish  of  Handsworth  to  (a)  spinsters,  and 
(b)  married  women,  should  vacancies  permit. 

Messrs.  Forsyth,  Bettinson  &  Co.,   solicitors 


to  the  trustees,  state  that  there  are  now  several 
vacancies.  Application  for  the  vacant  pensions 
should  be  addressed  to  the  solicitors  at  11, 
Bennett's  Hill,  Birmingham. 

Concert  in  Aid  of  the  Blind. — Gaumont- 
British  gave  the  free  use  of  the  Regent,  Sheffield, 
recently  for  the  annual  concert  on  behalf 
of  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind.  There  was  an 
audience  of  over  2,000.  Six  previous  annual 
concerts  for  the  same  object  realised  a  total  of 
£350. 

Barclay  Workshops  for  Blind  Women. — 
The  recent  Exhibition  of  Wessex  Stitchery  at 
the  Medici  Society's  Galleries  in  Grafton  Street, 
London,  W.i,  attracted  a  large  number  of 
persons  interested  in  beautiful  needlework, 
and  it  is  interesting  to  learn  that  Mrs.  M.  M. 
Foster,  who  executed  the  numerous  exhibits, 
has  for  many  years  used  hand-woven  materials 
woven  by  the  blind  women  employed  at  the 
Barclay  Workshops,  London. 

Tail-Waggers'  Club  Banquet  and  Guide 
Dogs. — The  Second  Annual  Banquet  and  Ball 
of  the  Tail-Waggers'  Club  was  held  recently  at 
the  Dorchester  Hotel,  under  the  chairmanship  of 
Sir  Harry  Preston.  A  special  appeal  in  the 
interests  of  the  Guide-Dog  Movement  was  made 
at  the  tables,  and  over  £200  was  raised.  The 
toast  of  the  movement  was  proposed  by  Christo- 
pher Stone,  of  broadcasting  fame,  whose  wireless 
appeal  a  few  months  before  had  been  successful 
in  bringing  in  £700  towards  the  funds  of  the 
cause,  and  other  speakers  included  Captain 
Sir  Beachcroft  Towse,  V.C.,  and  Captain  Alan 
Sington,  Chairman  of  the  Guide-Dog  Committee. 

In  connection  with  the  movement,  a  letter 
from  Sir  Beachcroft  Towse  recently  appeared  in 
The  Times  and  other  papers  appealing  for  a 
house  near  London,  "  in  reach  of  a  high  road 
with  plenty  of  traffic,  including  trams,"  where  a 
school  can  be  established  as  a  training  centre  for 
dogs  and  men.  At  present  the  school  is  in 
temporary  premises  at  Wallasey,  but  something 
more  is  needed  in  order  that  man  and  dog  may 
be  trained  together  to  negotiate  difficult  traffic 
conditions. 

Summer  School  for  Wireless  Group  Leaders. — 
The  Central  Council  for  Broadcast  Adult 
Education  announce  that  the  Fourth  National 
Summer  School  for  the  Training  of  Wireless 
Group  Leaders  will  be  held  as  follows  : — 

First  week  :  Saturday,  July  14th,  to  July  21st, 
at  Darroch  Hostel,  East  Suffolk  Road,  Edin- 
burgh. 

Second  week  :  Saturday,  July  28th,  to  August 
4th,  at  University  College,  Oxford. 
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Applications  to  attend  either  at  Edinburgh 
or  Oxford  are  invited  from  those  who  are  pre- 
pared to  make  a  real  effort  to  form  or  lead 
Wireless  Discussion  Groups,  and  should  be 
addressed  to  the  Secretary,  Central  Council 
for  Broadcast  Adult  Education,  Broadcasting 
House,  London,  W.i,  as  soon  as  possible,  and 
in  any  case  not  later  than  June  18th. 

At  Edinburgh  the  fee  for  the  week  will  be 
£2.  12s.  6d.  At  Oxford  it  will  be  £3.  10s.  These 
charges  cover  all  expenditure  except  excursions 
and,  at  Oxford,  afternoon  tea. 

There  will  be  instruction  in  group  leading, 
practice  for  group  leaders  under  realistic  con- 
ditions, and  special  lectures  on  programme 
building,  methods  of  leadership  and  the  simpler 
technical  problems  of  wireless  reception. 

The  Blind-Deaf  in  Glasgow. — Mr.  James 
Irving,  Superintendent  of  the  Mission  to  the 
Outdoor  Blind  in  Glasgow  and  the  West  of 
Scotland,  has  this  year  initiated  a  series  of 
meetings  for  the  blind-deaf,  as  the  ordinary 
social  meetings  and  the  Games  Club,  both  of 
which  are  features  of  the  Mission's  work,  did 
not  make  the  direct  appeal  to  the  blind-deaf 
that  was  desired.     The  special  meetings,  when 


games  and  social  intercourse  are  arranged,  have 
been  a  great  success,  and  from  the  homes  of  the 
blind-deaf  come  tangible  proofs  of  the  beneficial 
effects  ;  relatives  state  that  for  days  after  the 
meetings  the  blind-deaf  members  of  the  house- 
hold are  much  more  cheerful.  A  curious 
effect  of  these  contacts  has  been  the  stimulation 
of  the  desire  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  em- 
bossed type,  and  the  fact  that  other  blind-deaf 
people  enjoy  the  consolations  of  literature  has 
stimulated  some  to  learn  who  had  previously 
refused  all  overtures  on  the  part  of  the  home 
teachers. 

Prevention  of  Blindness. — A  most  interesting 
lecture  on  this  subject  was  recently  given  in 
Warrington  by  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health, 
Dr.  Joseph.  He  devoted  most  of  his  address 
to  an  account  of  the  findings  of  the  Prevention 
of  Blindness  Committee  in  relation  to  hereditary 
blindness,  referring  to  some  views  of  eugenists 
on  the  transmission  of  disease  and  stressing 
the  point  that  any  measure  of  sterilisation 
would  be  purely  voluntary.  Included  in  Dr. 
Joseph's  audience  were  a  large  number  of 
blind  persons,  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Warring- 
ton, Widnes  and  District  Society  for  the  Blind 
presided. 


FOREIGN  NEWS 


Talking  Books  for  the  Blind. — The  Library 
of  Congress,  New  York,  is  shortly  to  release 
the  first  "  Talking  Book  "  for  the  blind.  The 
talking  book  is  a  combination  of  electrical 
gramophone  and  wireless  set,  and  is  so  compact 
that  it  can  be  carried  in  a  suitcase.  Records  of 
books  to  be  "  played  "  on  the  set  will  be  lent 
free  of  charge  by  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind  to  blind  persons  in  the  United  States 
who  are  in  possession  of  the  necessary  apparatus, 
and  it  is  hoped  to  have  a  large  number  of  records 
available  by  June.  The  invention  will,  it  is 
hoped,  prove  of  special  value  to  people  who  have 
become  blind  too  late  in  life  readily  to  master 
the  touch  method  of  reading. 

Girl  Guides  in  the  U.S.A. — There  are  now  18 
companies  of  blind  Girl  Guides  in  the  United 
States,  all  of  whom  successfully  carry  on  the 
activities  of  the  movement  in  spite  of  their 
handicap. 

Blind  Boy  and  Queen  of  the  Belgians. — 
Close  by  the  Madeleine,  in  Paris,  there  is  a 
blind  musician,  whose  concertina  was  the  gift 
of  the  former  Queen  of  the  Belgians.  In  the 
early  days  of  the  war,  the  blind  musician,  who 
was  then  only  a  child,  lost  his  sight  owing  to  being 
trapped  in  a  burning  village,  and  when  the  Queen 
visited  him  in  hospital  she  asked  him  if  there 


was  anything  he  would  like  to  have.  He 
expressed  a  wish  for  an  accordion,  and  in  a  few 
days  a  very  beautiful  instrument  arrived. 

Prevention   of   Blindness   in   America. — The 

Director  of  the  National  Society  for  the  Pre- 
vention of  Blindness  has  recently  called  the 
attention  of  sports  editors  to  the  dangers  of 
trachoma  in  connection  with  wrestling.  "  Several 
eye  physicians  have  reported  to  the  National 
Society  that  in  addition  to  professional  wrestlers 
many  college  athletes  who  engage  in  the  sport 
are  suffering  from  trachoma.  ...  In  wrestling, 
the  bodies  of  two  men  are  in  close  contact  ; 
their  tears  and  perspiration  drip  all  over  and 
some  of  it  naturally  gets  into  the  eyes  of  the 
other  fellow  ;  it  is  said  that  almost  everyone 
who  is  a  professional  wrestler  for  a  few  months 
is  in  grave  danger  of  becoming  infected." 

Trachoma  in  Queensland. — Scathing  reference 
to  the  unhygienic  conditions  and  resultant 
trachoma  in  some  homes  he  visited  in  South 
West  Queensland  was  recently  made  by  Dr. 
Marks,  a  Brisbane  eye-specialist,  who  made  a 
tour  on  behalf  of  the  Government.  A  striking 
feature  of  the  incidence  of  trachoma  in  Western 
Queensland  is  that,  while  not  entirely  restricted 
to  the  poorer  classes,  the  majority  of  the  cases 
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occurred  in  very  poor  homes,  consisting  of 
kerosene  huts  with  dirt  floor,  no  ceiling,  over- 
crowding and  general  lack  of  cleanliness  and 
hygiene.  Of  1,716  children  examined,  124 
were  diagnosed  as  trachoma  and  56  as  doubtful 
trachoma.  But  any  serious  effort  to  deal 
effectively  with  the  disease  must  be  made  to 
include  people  of  all  ages,  and  it  is,  therefore,  a 
matter  for  the  public  health  authorities  rather 
than    for    the    schools    alone.     Diet    deficiency 


is  a  powerful  factor  in  the  susceptibility  to,  as 
well  as  the  severity  of,  the  disease,  but  Dr. 
Marks's  general  impression  was  that  lack  of 
general  hygiene,  cleanliness  and  the  care  of  the 
eyes  were  more  important  factors  in  the  develop- 
ment of  trachoma.  In  the  cities,  the  fight 
against  the  disease  can  be  carried  on  far  more 
easily  than  in  country  districts,  where  the  very 
vastness  of  the  area  to  be  covered  presents  an 
almost  insoluble  problem  to  the  health  officials. 


PRESENTATION    TO    CAPT.    SIR 
BEACHCROFT    TOWSE 

By  the  Staffs  of  the   N.I.B.    and   G.L.F.  on   the   Occasion   of 

His  Seventieth  Birthday. 


CN  Thursday,  March  22nd, 
k  the  staffs  of  the  National 
&  Institute  for  the  Blind  and 
■  the  Greater  London  Fund 
■  for  the  Blind  gathered  to- 
f  gether  in  the  Armitage  Hall 
in  order  to  make  a  presenta- 
tion to  the  Institute's  Chairman,  Captain 
Sir  BeachcroftTowse,  V.C.,  K.C.V.O.,  C.B.E., 
to  mark  his  seventieth  birthday,  on  April 
23rd. 

The  Armitage  Hall  was  packed,  not  only 
with  members  of  the  Headquarters  and 
G.L.F.  staffs,  but  with  representatives  from 
the  N.I.B.  Branches,  the  Home  Industries 
Department,  etc.  The  Institute's  entire 
staff,  including  the  staffs  of  all  Branches  and 
Homes  and  the  staff  of  the  G.L.F.,  had 
subscribed  to  the  gift — a  handsome  wireless 
set  with  automatic  gramophone,  together 
with  an  album  containing  407  signatures  and 
brailled  names. 

Preceding  the  presentation,  the  N.I.B. 
Social  Club  presented  "  by  special  arrange- 
ments with  all  sorts  and  kinds  of  people," 
an  All  N.I.B.-G.L.F.  Non-stop  Revue, 
'  We're  the  Nibs,"  excellently  produced  by 
Mr.  Senior  Fothergill. 

At  the  end  of  the  revue,  Mr.  Eagar,  the 
Institute's  Secretary-General,  introduced  the 
next  item  in  the  evening's  programme. 
Addressing  Sir  Beachcroft,  he  said  :  "  You 
have  never  been  70  years  before,  sir,  and  you 
will  never  be  70  years  again,  and  the  whole 
staffs  of   the   N.I.B.   and   the  G.L.F.   have 


desired  to  express  to  you  to-night  something 
of  their  respect  and  their  affection  for  you." 
Mr.  Turney,  Vice-Chairman  of  the  Works 
and  Office  Council,  speaking  in  place  of  the 
Chairman,  Mrs.  Claremont,  who  was  absent 
through  illness,  hoped  that  Sir  Beachcroft 
and  Lady  Towse  would  enjoy  many  many 
hours  of  happiness  with  the  wireless  set,  and 
on  behalf  of  the  whole  staff,  wished  Sir 
Beachcroft  many  happy  returns  of  the  day. 
Mr.  Frankland,  on  behalf  of  the  Branch 
Secretaries,  expressed  their  delight  at  being 
present  on  this  occasion,  and  for  this  oppor- 
tunity of  showing  their  sincere  devotion  to 
Sir  Beachcroft  and  to  his  high  ideals. 

Mr.  Lewis,  the  oldest  member  of  the  N.I.B. 
staff,  said  :  "  Sir  Beachcroft,  you  were  born 
upon  a  day  notable  in  the  English  calendar — 
St.  George's  Day,  and  the  birthday  of 
Shakespeare.  On  your  fifth  birthday  another 
scrap  of  humanity  came  into  the  world,  and 
that  scrap  is  now  addressing  you.  When 
the  23rd  April  dawns,  the  staff  of  the  Insti- 
tute may  forget  their  patron  saint  and  their 
national  poet,  but  no  one  will  forget  that  it 
is  your  birthday.  Among  them  you  have 
certainly  never  made  an  enemy  nor  lost  a 
friend."  He  went  on  to  speak  of  Sir  Beach- 
croft's  great  courage  and  optimism  in 
accepting  the  Chairmanship  of  the  Institute 
at  a  very  troublous  time,  and  said  that  that 
optimism  had  largely  materialised  as  a 
result  of  his — Sir  Beachcroft's — labours.  He 
finished  by  saving  :  "  He  honoured  his  God 
by  serving  his  fellow  men." 
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Mr.  Eagar  then  made  the  presentation. 
'  There  has  never  been,"  he  said,  "  quite 
such  an  audience  as  this,"  and  wished  that 
all  colleagues  in  outlying  places,  in  Branches, 
Homes  and  Schools,  could  also  have  been 
present.  Before  handing  Sir  Beachcroft  the 
staff's  gift,  however,  he  had  to  mention  that, 
on  this  occasion,  as  on  many  others,  ladies 
came  first,  and  as  he  was  quite  certain  that 
the  only  thing  in  life  Lady  Towse  had  not 
shared  with  Sir  Beachcroft  was  his  birthday, 
he  was  going  to  ask  Miss  Edwards,  of  the 
Greater  London  Fund,  to  give  Lady  Towse 
just  a  few  flowers  in  order  to  associate  her 
with  this  great  occasion. 

Miss  Edwards  then  presented  Lady  Towse 
with  a  bouquet  of  roses. 

Now,  sir,"  continued  Mr.  Eagar,  "  the 
gift  of  the  staff  to  you  is  a  wireless  set  and 
gramophone,  and  it  is  presented  to  you  with 
the  most  sincere  good  wishes  of  everyone. 
With  it,  sir,  is  given  an  album,  which  has 
been  bound  in  the  N.I.B.,  containing  the 
names  of  everyone  who  subscribed  to  the  gift. 

"The  inscription  on  the  wireless  set  is  as 
follows  :  ■ — 

"'Presented  to  our  beloved  Chairman, 
Captain  Sir  Beachcroft  Towse,  V.C.,  on  the 
occasion  of  his  seventieth  birthday  by  the 
staff — of  all  branches  and  ranks — of  the 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind  and  the 
Greater  London  Fund  for  the  Blind.' 

"  The  inscription  in  the  album  is  : — 

"  'To  Captain  Sir  Beachcroft  Towse,  V.C., 
K.C.V.O.,  C.B.E. 

"  '  We,  whose  signatures  are  contained  in 
this  Album,  are  proud  to  serve  the  great 
organisations  which  have  for  so  long  per- 
formed their  work  for  the  blind  under  your 
distinguished  leadership.  As  Chairman  of 
the  Council  of  the  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind  and  President  of  the  Greater  London 
Fund  for  the  Blind,  you  have  given  all  of  us 
at  all  times  unfailing  consideration  and  the 
courtesy  of  a  great  English  gentleman. 

"  'We  rejoice  that  you  have  been  spared 
to  attain  your  seventieth  birthday,  and  we 
ask  you,  with  the  respect  we  owe  to  your 
position  and  the  affection  which  you  yourself 
have  inspired,  to  accept,  with  this  expression 
of  our  congratulations  and  good  wishes,  a 
Wireless  Set  which  we  hope  you  will  live 
many  years  to  enjoy.'  " 

In  reply,  Sir  Beachcroft  said  :  "  Mr.  Eagar, 
my  colleagues,  my  friends,   I  really  do  not 


know  what  to  say  or  how  to  thank  you  for 
your  wonderful  generosity  and  your  great 
kindness  to  me.  Whatever  put  the  idea  into 
your  heads  of  making  me  a  presentation, 
whatever  I  have  done  to  merit  such  a  thing, 
beats  me  altogether.  I  have  known  of  this 
for  the  last  few  days,  and  I  really  think  I 
have  suffered  from  a  suppressed  temperature 
ever  since.  I  told  Mr.  Eagar  at  the  time,  I 
would  far  rather  make  the  presentation 
myself  than  receive  it.  Before  I  came  to  the 
Institute  I  was  mixed  up  all  my  life  with 
men — thousands  of  them  passed  through  my 
hands.  Then,  when  my  career  was  over  and 
my  ambitions  and  inspirations  had  gone,  I 
came  to  this  Institute,  now  just  over  33  years 
ago,  and  we  have  been  brought  up  together. 
Whether  you  have  profited  by  it,  I  do  not 
know,  but  I  know  I  have.  The  wonderful 
loyalty,  the  wonderful  work  that  you  have 
done,  has  taught  me  a  lesson,  and  although  I 
have  thought  many  times  of  giving  up  the 
reins,  you  have  encouraged  me  to  stay  on. 
But  I  think  that  the  time  has  nearlv  come 
when  I  should  look  after  my  own  affairs  at 
home,  and  chiefly  look  after  my  wife.  I  am 
so  pleased  that  you  have  included  her  in  this 
presentation.  Mind  you,  throughout  my 
married  life,  my  wife  has  had  every  anxiety 
possible  with  her  dreadful  husband,  and  it  is 
only  she  who  has  kept  me  really  firm 
many  times  to  my  purpose,  and  it  is  she  who 
has  done  nothing  but  sit  at  home  and  wait, 
while  I  have  been  up  every  day  in  London 
amusing  myself.  It  is  all  very  well  when  the 
weather  is  fine,  but  in  the  winter  it  is  about 
time  that  I  should  give  her  a  dose  of  my 
company,  when  she  may  become  rather  sick 
of  me  being  with  her.  I  do  hope  that  when 
that  time  comes,  you  may  occasionally  think 
a  little  of  what  I  have  tried  to  do,  and  I  can 
assure  you,  I  shall  think  often  of  you,  and 
I  shall  always  be  reminded  of  you  by  your 
most  generous  present,  and,  what  is  more,  by 
this  book,  in  which  I  shall  value  the  whole  of 
vour  names.  I  shall  look  back  with  pleasure 
to  the  days  when  we  worked  together  for  the 
great  purpose  of  helping  other  people.  I  do 
thank  you  most  heartily  again  for  your 
generositv,  your  consideration,  and  your 
continual  kindness  to  me  in  my  small  efforts 
for  this  Institute." 

"  For  he's  a  jolly  good  fellow  "  was  then 
enthusiastically  sung,  and  the  evening  ter- 
minated with  refreshments  and  dancing. 
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THE    WRONG    ATTITUDE. 


By    MARJORIE    CHARNWOOD 


MUCH  has  been  done  in 
connection  with  blind  wel- 
fare work.  The  facilities 
and  possibilities  before  the 
blind  to-day  are  great. 
Still  greater  will  they  be- 
come with  the  advance- 
ment of  civilisation,  enlightenment  through 
science,  and  modern  invention. 

Though  blindness  entails  certain  limitations 
and  handicaps,' the  blind  are  fitted  to  take 
their  place  in  the  world  beside  the  sighted. 
What  is  so  sadly  lacking  is  a  proper  under- 
standing of  their  psychology.  As  a  study  it 
is  of  such  vital  importance  that  it  cannot 
be  too  greatly  stressed.  To  the  blind  the 
attitude  of  the  sighted  towards  them  is  often 
deplorable.  More  than  surprising  is  the 
mental  outlook  from  which  the  blind  are 
viewed  by  many  well-educated  sighted 
people.  The  unintelligent  attitude  adopted 
towards  the  blind  by  the  highly  intelligent  is 
unbelievable,  yet  only  too  true. 

Blindness  is  often  compensated  by  the 
higher  development  of  the  other  senses. 
What  a  blind  man  misses  on  the  one  hand, 
he  gains  on  the  other.  Gloom  and  depression 
often  oppress  the  blind  because  of  their 
affliction,  but  gloom  and  depression  also 
oppress  the  sighted.  Have  not  the  blind 
the  same  rights  as  the  sighted  to  take  their 
place  among  striving  humanity  ?  Have 
they  not  the  same  ambitions  which  they  are 
desirous  of  achieving  and  the  same  ideals  to 
aim  for  and  to  strive  to  fulfil  ?  The  attitude 
of  many  sighted  people  towards  the  blind  is 
such  that  a  blind  person  is  often  treated  as 
something  abnormal,  something  lacking  in 
mental  efficiency  as  well  as  in  sight.  Sighted 
people  should  make  the  study  of  the  psy- 
chology of  the  blind  a  part  of  their  education, 
thus  getting  a  better  understanding  of  their 
blind  fellows  which  will  enable  them  to  play 
their  part  in  the  world  and  smooth  away 
their  greatest  difficulties. 

Literature  portrays  many  blind  charac- 
ters. In  many  cases  they  are  so  falsely  de- 
picted that  to  the  blind  reader  the  errors  are 
most  galling.     Before  a  writer  attempts  to 


describe  a  blind  character,  he  should  acquaint 
himself  so  thoroughly  with  this  type  of 
character,  come  into  daily  contact  with  him, 
get  his  points  of  view,  that  glaring  errors 
could  not  occur.  There  are  situations  in 
some  books  in  which  blind  people  play  a 
part  which  make  the  blind  reader  experience 
the  most  annoying  and  astonishing  feelings, 
but  secretly  their  sense  of  humour  comes  to 
the  fore  and  they  are  left  with  a  feeling  of 
amazement  at  the  unintelligent  ideas  of  the 
author.  Helen  Keller,  a  woman  deserving 
the  highest  admiration,  is  an  outstanding 
example  of  the  capabilities  of  a  woman 
afflicted  by  the  lack  of  the  three  most  im- 
portant senses,  sight,  hearing  and  speech. 
Helen  Keller  is  undaunted  and  stands  out 
as  a  character  unsurpassable  for  grit,  pluck 
and  cleverness,  but  she  is  only  one  of  many 
among  the  blind  who  might  suitably  illustrate 
these  qualities. 

The  blind  do  not  like  the  sympathy  which 
makes  them  feel  the  lack  of  their  sight. 
Nothing  is  more  embarrassing  to  the  sen- 
sitive blind  than  the  eyes  of  the  sighted 
watching  their  every  movement.  Too  often 
do  the  sighted  forget  that  the  blind  arc  con- 
scious of  the  eyes  fixed  upon  them,  that 
steadfast  gaze  which  makes  them  feel  more 
self-conscious.  The  blind  are  not  abnormal, 
they  are  not  a  curiosity  to  be  watched  when 
they  move  about  or  are  at  work.  They  want 
to  forget  their  affliction,  to  be  treated  as 
equals  of  the  sighted.  Obstacles  should  be 
removed  out  of  their  way  in  such  an  unob- 
trusive manner  that  the  blind  are  not  con- 
scious that  anything  was  in  their  way.  Thus 
is  true  sympathy  shown. 

To  imagine  that  the  blind  are  not  aware 
of  their  immediate  surroundings  seems  in- 
conceivable, but  it  is  a  daily  offence.  Even 
those  who  have  been  blind  from  birth  are  able 
to  visualise.  The  inner  vision  of  the  blind  is 
so  strongly  developed  that  they  are  as 
acutely  sensitive  to  outward  things  as  they 
are  to  inward  things.  The  blind  are  aware 
of  the  tiniest  to  the  greatest  creations  of 
nature ;  to  them  the  innumerable  beauties  of 
nature  are  enjoyed  and  felt  to  the  full.     They 
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cap  be  thrilled  and  overwhelmed  by  Nature's 
splendour,  when  many  a  person  with  sight  is 
merely  left  cold  and  unmoved.  I  have 
accompanied  the  blind  on  country  walks, 
and  they  have  described  to  me  their  sur- 
roundings more  vividly  and  accurately  than 
a  sighted  companion. 

Questions  often  put  to  the  blind :  "  Do  you 
know  where  you  are  ?  "  "  Do  you  know 
where  you  are  going  ?  "  and  several  others 
of  a  similar  nature,  do  not  help  the  blind,  but 
only  tend  to  exhibit  the  stupidity  of  the 
mental  attitude  of  the  questioner  towards 
the  blind. 

The  blind  have  their  ideas  on  furnishing  a 
house,  the  choice  of  pictures,  decorations, 
colour  schemes,  and  often  show  consider- 
able taste  in  these  matters.  Nevertheless, 
the  sighted  marvel  that  it  should  be  so.  The 
blind  are  just  as  fastidious  about  meals 
being  served  daintily  as  the  sighted.  "  What 
the  eye  does  not  see,  the  heart  does  not  grieve 
for,"  is  a  quotation  often  misapplied  to  the 
blind.  Their  inner  sense  is  so  susceptible, 
so  sensitive,  that  what  the  lack  of  sight 
misses  the  other  senses  catch.  Do  not  the 
sightless  grieve  in  the  same  degree  as  the 
sighted  for  the  sadnesses  of  life  around  them  ? 
Perhaps  often  more  deeply,   through  their 


higher  developed  powers  of  susceptibility 
and  sensitiveness. 

The  blind  have  a  Aery  keen  sense  of  humour 
which  has  been  developed  through  the 
attitude  of  the  sighted  towards  them.  The 
other  day  a  blind  writer  was  asked  by  a 
sighted  friend  "  if  she  knew  what  she  was 
writing  about,  and  if  she  understood  what  she 
read  ?  "  Does  not  such  an  attitude  demand 
a  study  of  the  psychology  of  the  blind  so  that 
their  way  through  life  may  be  made  easier  ? 
The  blind  are  so  anxious  to  overcome  their 
handicap,  to  take  their  place  among  sighted 
humanity,  because  they  do  not  feel  that 
there  is  any  real  difference  between  people 
with  or  without  sight.  As  among  the 
sighted,  there  are  those  who  are  content  just 
to  drift  aimlessly  through  life  as  the  petted 
invalid,  preferring  to  be  pampered  and 
spoilt,  but  these  are  in  the  minority. 

My  most  intimate  friend  is  a  blind  girl.  I 
could  not  be  more  familiar  with  anybody  than 
I  am  with  her  ;  I  know  almost  every  thought 
which  passes  through  her  mind.  And  her 
greatest  conflict  in  life  is  not  with  her 
affliction,  which,  as  most  blind  people  do, 
she  overcomes  to  the  best  of  her  ability, 
but  with  the  attitude  of  sighted  mankind 
towards  blind  mankind. 


EYE    INJURIES    IN    INDUSTRY. 

INDUSTRIAL  WELFARE  SOCIETY'S  CONFERENCE. 


THE  Conference,  which  was  held  at 
the  Hotel  Metropole,  London,  on 
March  21st,  consisted  of  an  address 
by  Mr.  Bernard  Cridland,  F.R.C.S., 
representative  of  Great  Britain  on  the 
International  Association  for  the  Prevention 
of  Blindness,  who,  following  an  interval  for 
tea,  showed  two  films  dealing  with  the 
prevention  of  blindness.  The  proceedings 
terminated  with  a  general  discussion. 

Introducing  Mr.  Cridland,  Mr.  Robert  R. 
Hyde,  Director  of  the  Industrial  Welfare 
Society,  said  the  Conference  had  been  called 
on  account  of  the  great  loss  and  suffering 
still  resulting  in  industry  from  injuries  to 
the  eye.  He  considered  that  in  many 
instances  such  injuries  were  dealt  with  in  an 
appallingly  ignorant  and  negligent  manner, 
and  gave  as  instance  a  case  where  the 
foreman  of  one  works  that  he  had  visited 


had  for  many  years  removed  foreign  bodies 
from  the  eyes  of  his  men  by  means  of  a 
penknife.  He  said  he  had  never  had  any 
trouble  and  saw  no  reason  why  he  should  not 
continue  in  the  practice. 

Mr.  Cridland  stated  that  as  honorary 
surgeon  of  the  Wolverhampton  and  Midland 
Counties  Eye  Infirmary  for  nearly  thirty 
years  he  had  considerable  experience  of 
patients  attending  from  the  neighbouring 
coal  mines,  artificial  silk  works,  and  metal 
works,  besides  those  employed  in  agricultural 
work.  His  hospital  recently  dealt  with 
200  patients  in  one  week,  and  50  per  cent,  of 
their  cases  were  due  to  accidents.  The 
number  of  those  requiring  treatment  was 
not  decreasing,  although  education  was 
possibly  responsible  for  bringing  people  to 
the  hospital  where  the  trouble  would  other- 
wise have  been  neglected.  On  the  other  hand. 
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manv  works  were  now  equipped  with 
their  own  first-aid  stations,  which  dealt  with 
minor  cases.  In  fact,  out  of  ninety-eight 
cases  of  minor  injury  in  one  works  only 
thirteen  had  to  be  sent  to  hospital.  The 
proportion  of  eye  injuries  to  general  injuries 
had  remained  the  same  over  the  last  ten 
years. 

Some  time  ago  he  conducted  an  inquiry 
into  four  hundred  different  cases  with  regard 
to  types  of  injury,  time  lost  as  a  result,  and 
the  adoption  of  preventive  measures.  Ninety 
per  cent,  of  the  injuries  were  found  to  consist 
of  a  foreign  body  lodging  in  the  cornea, 
abrasions,  or  burning.  Not  more  than  z  per 
cent,  attended  hospital  immediately  after 
the  injury,  but  most  attended  within  twelve 
hours.  Mr.  Cridland  emphasised  that  what 
was  often  considered  a  minor  accident 
might  have  serious  consequences  and  should 
receive  attention  at  once. 

About  one  in  every  three  hundred  cases 
attending  hospital  was  serious,  the  injury 
generally  consisting  of  a  splinter  of  metal  or 
other  substance  becoming  embedded  in  the 
eye,  and  two  out  of  every  five  eyes  so  injured 
have  to  be  removed  at  once.  In  many  cases 
the  piece  of  metal  could  be  withdrawn  by 
means  of  a  magnet.  Burns  from  molten 
metal  were  really  serious. 

He  hoped  he  would  not  give  offence  when 
he  stated  that  he  considered  the  coming  of 
the  Workmen's  Compensation  xAct,  and  the 
resultant  insurance  by  the  employer  against 
accidents,  had  removed  an  inducement  for 
the  safeguarding  of  workers.  However,  he 
did  not  know  who  was  to  take  up  this 
question  of  safeguards,  for  the  insurance 
companies  could  not  be  expected  to  do  so. 
The  worker  was  himself  very  difficult  to 
educate  in  the  care  of  his  eyes.  One  works 
said  that  its  employees  did  not  use  goggles 
because  they  were  not  liked  and  the  men 
would  not  trouble  about  them.  Gauze 
veils,  however,  had  proved  acceptable  to  a 
number  of  employers  as  preventing  minor 
injuries,  sixteen  out  of  twenty  firms  being  in 
favour  of  their  use.  The  veils,  which  consist 
of  a  small  piece  of  black  gauze  held  in  place 
by  a  thin  strip  of  elastic,  were  invented  by 
the  wife  of  a  worker  in  South  Wales.  It  is 
found  that  they  break  the  force  of  the 
flying  splinters  and  prevent  them  from 
lodging  in  the  eye,  do  not  burn,  and, 
being      of     fine     material,     can     be     seen 


through  easily.  The  veils  have  aroused 
considerable  interest  abroad,  especially  in 
France  and  Belgium.  Many  workers,  how- 
ever, say  they  do  not  wear  them  on  account 
of  the  "  chaffing  "  of  their  mates. 

Mr.  Cridland  concluded  by  stating  that  in 
the  works  of  the  Pullman  Company  of 
Chicago  it  was  compulsory  for  all  employees 
and  visitors  to  wear  goggles,  and  as  a  result 
they  had  not  lost  an  eye  for  six  years.  At 
first  men  had  to  be  dismissed  for  not  obeying 
the  order,  but  the  wearing  of  goggles  has 
now  become  a  matter  of  course.  He  con- 
sidered that  with  regard  to  the  wearing  of 
goggles  and  veils  propaganda  had  failed,  and 
that  definite  rules,  such  as  were  enforced  at 
the  Pullman  works,  were  necessary. 

RESULT  OF 
"B.M.M."  COMPETITION,  No.  1 

THIS  competition  was  started  in  the 
belief  that  readers  of  the  Bvaillc 
Musical  Magazine  would  welcome 
an  opportunity  of  stating  their  own 
preferences  in  the  selection  of  music  for 
transcription  into  Braille.  Unfortunately, 
that  expectation  has  not  been  justified  in  the 
result.  So  disappointing,  in  fact,  has  been 
the  response,  that  the  question  arises  as  to 
whether  it  is  worth  while  continuing  the 
competition  after  the  current  quarter.  Whilst 
the  almost  unanimous  decision  to  abstain 
may  perhaps  be  taken  as  a  kind  of  back- 
handed compliment  to  the  endeavour  of  the 
National  Institute  to  keep  abreast  of  re- 
quirements, it  is  for  readers  of  the  Braille 
Musical  Magazine  to  say  whether  that  ver- 
dict, however  flattering,  really  represents 
their  considered  opinion.  Well  stocked 
though  the  catalogue  may  be,  there  still 
remain  a  number  of  works,  both  classical  and 
popular,  which  can  usefully  be  added. 

In  the  meanwhile,  intending  competitors 
are  reminded  that  the  rules  of  the  second 
competition,  which  are  given  on  page  103, 
must  be  strictly  observed.  One  of  the  best 
essays  submitted  was  wrecked  through 
seriously  exceeding  the  word-limit. 

With  none  of  the  entries  for  piano  or  voice 
qualifying  for  an  award,  the  prize  of  music 
to  the  value  of  7s.  6d.  goes  to  Mr.  Harold 
Uttley,  F.R.C.O.,  L.R.A.M.,  A.R.C.M.,  51, 
Chester  Road,  Akroydon,  Halifax,  for  his 
recommendation  of  Mozart's  "  Fantasia  in 
F  minor,"  for  a  self-acting  organ. 
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ACHIEVEMENTS 
OF  THE  BLIND 

A  Blind  Choir's  Achievement. — At  the  recent 
Exeter  Musical  Festival,  the  choir  of  the  Court 
Grange  Special  School  was  successful  in  obtain- 
ing a  first-class  certificate  in  the  N5vices  Section, 
being  awarded  164  marks  out  of  a  possible  200. 
The  winning  choir  received  167  marks,  so  that 
the  contest  was  a  close  one. 

Blind  Boy's  Success  at  Belfast. — An  outstand- 
ing feature  of  the  recent  Belfast  Musical  Compe- 
titions was  the  success  of  a  blind  Dublin  boy, 
Daniel  McNulty,  who  took  first  place  with  204 
marks  out  of  a  possible  210  in  the  piano  section 
for  children  between  12  and  13  years  of  age. 

Blind  Boy  Baritone. — Alfred  Thripp,  known 
as  the  blind  boy  baritone,  began  his  professional 
stage  career  at  the  Trocadero,  Elephant  and 
Castle,  last  month,  and  met  with  conspicuous 
success.  Mr.  Kraut,  of  the  Regal-Zonophone 
gramophone  department,  sent  him  a  song,  and 
two  days  later  he  sang  it  for  recording.  Less 
than  48  hours  to  learn  and  record  a  new  song 
is  a  remarkable  achievement,  especially  as 
Thripp  plays  his  own  accompaniment. 

A  Wireless  Singer. — Ted  Slaughter,  who  lost 
his  sight  at  the  age  of  19  at  the  battle  of  the 
Somme,  broadcast  recently  in  the  London 
Regional  programme.  Before  taking  up  singing 
professionally,  he  was  trained  as  a  poultry- 
farmer. 

Operetta  Produced  by  Blind  Girl. — An  in- 
teresting operetta  was  recently  produced  in 
Manchester  by  Miss  Mary  Fraine,  who,  in 
addition  to  acting  as  producer,  took  the  prin- 
cipal part.  The  other  members  of  the  cast  were 
blind  members  of  the  St.  Cecilia  Club  of  the 
Manchester  and  Salford  Blind  Aid  Society,  who 
two  years  ago  gave  an  excellent  performance  of 
"  Princess  Zara."  Their  present  operetta  was 
"  Snow-Whit e  and  the  Seven  Dwarfs." 

A  Remarkable  Football  Match. — A  remarkable 
football  match  was  played  in  darkness  at 
Upper  Norwood  recently  between  a  team  of 
nine  sightless  youths  and  nine  youths  with 
normal  sight. 

The  blind  players  were  from  the  Royal 
Normal  College  for  the  Blind  (on  whose  ground 
the  game  took  place)  and  their  opponents  were 
a  team  from  the  Pioneer  Missionary  Colony. 

The  football  was  filled  with  peas,  which  caused 
it  to  sound  like  a  rattle.  This  enabled  the 
blind  players  to  follow  its  movements. 

There  was  no  referee,  as  he  would  have  been 
useless  in  the  darkness. 

Immediately     a     blind     footballer     pounced 


upon  the  ball  he  would  cry  out,  and  a  colleague 
would  answer  the  shout.  The  ball  would  then 
be  passed  in  the  direction  of  the  second  call, 
and  so  the  game  proceeded,  with  the  blind 
players  showing  uncanny  skill. 

The  Colony  won  the  match  by  eight  goals 
to  seven. 

A  Deaf-Blind  Woman. — In  "  Grace  and  Grit 
Abounding,"  by  William  Ritchie,  an  account  is 
given  of  the  life  of  Blanche  Jameson,  a  blind- 
deaf  and  crippled  woman  of  Missouri.  She 
has  the  use  of  only  one  hand,  but  manages  to 
write  Braille,  and  can  also  typewrite  very  slowly 
with  one  finger.  Although  so  handicapped, 
she  has  a  large  correspondence  on  religious 
matters  with  friends  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

AN  ELECTRICAL  MODULATOR. 

AN  interesting  new  invention  is  an 
Electric  Modulator,  which  enables 
blind  teachers  of  music  to  teach 
staff  notation  and  sol-fa  notation 
to  seeing  pupils.  The  treble  stave  with  one 
ledger  line  above  and  below  is  placed  on  a 
board  containing  fifty-five  bulbs  which  are 
connected  to  a  keyboard  by  flexible  wiring. 
The  teacher  depresses  a  key  which  illumi- 
nates the  note  or  notes  required.  The  sol- 
fa  modulator  is  also  placed  on  this  board  and 
manipulated  by  the  same  means. 

The  machine  is  operated  by  an  electric 
battery  which  is  put  into  a  small  compart- 
ment at  the  foot  of  the  board.  The  ap- 
proximate cost  of  this  machine  is  £5,  and  of 
the  electric  battery  10 id.,  which  can  be  re- 
newed at  periods  of  a  month  to  three  months. 

This  invention  is  primarily  intended  for 
class  teaching  or  choir  training.  The  modu- 
lator used  must  have  three  columns  to  cor- 
respond with  the  keyboard.  On  the  staff 
notation  sheet  are  notes  and  corresponding 
rests. 

The  staff  and  sol-fa  sheets  must  be  slitted 
so  that  they  may  be  slipped  over  the  bulbs. 

In  order  that  a  blind  person  may  be  able 
to  tell  whether  the  machine  is  in  operation, 
it  is  possible  to  connect  a  buzzer,  or  to  fit 
the  machine  into  a  special  piano  or  organ,  so 
that  there  may  be  sound  and  light  indications. 
Though  apparently  complicated,  the  illu- 
minator is  portable. 

The  Electrical  Modulator  can  be  inspected 
at  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  224, 
Great  Portland  Street,  London,  W.  I.  Its 
inventor  is  Mr.  R.  Mitchell  Scott,  Glen 
Allach,  Aboyne,  Aberdeenshire. 
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A    GREAT    PERSONALITY 

THE  seventieth  birthday,  this  month,  of  Captain  Sir  Beachcroft  Towse,  V.C., 
has  been  the  occasion,  as  narrated  elswhere  in  this  issue,  for  a  singularly  wide, 
enthusiastic  and  warm-hearted  demonstration  of  the  lo37alt}^  and  affection  of 
the  many  towards  a  great  personality. 
The  feeling  of  loyalty  towards  a  person  is  not  a  common  emotion  in  these 
mechanised  times,  simply  because  a  mechanical  part — and  that  is  what  most 
of  us  are — has  little  chance  either  to  evoke  or  evince  it.  There  must  be  some- 
thing peculiarly  winning,  therefore,  in  someone  who  nowadays  can  arouse  a  feeling  towards  him- 
self of  primitive  loyalty — that  confiding,  boylike  devotion  which  gives  a  thrill  to  existence. 

It  would  be  idle  to  qualify  Sir  Beachcroft  with  adjectives,  and  distasteful  as  well,  for  he  is 
the  most  modest  of  men,  but  he  certainly  does  possess  a  personality  which  is  sufficiently  great 
to  cap  his  achievements.  These  seem  but  the  natural,  the  inevitable  consequences  of  himself. 
Much  as  we  admire  what  he  has  done,  it  is  what  he  is  that  we  love,  and  devotion  to  him  is  full}' 
repaid.  For  he  and  his  career  are  the  antithesis  of  dull  plodding  prose,  and  those  who  serve 
him  serve  themselves  by  "  breaking  life's  monotone  with  silver  trumpet  cry." 

SPOKEN   BOOKS 

In  the  course  of  the  last  month  a  first  announcement  has  been  made  in  the  British  Press  of 
the  experimental  work  being  carried  out  jointly  by  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  and 
St.  Dunstan's  on  the  reproduction  of  books  by  sound.  Our  American  friends  have  anticipated 
us  by  several  months.  The  i\.merican  Foundation  for  the  Blind  made  its  first  announcement 
in  The  Outlook  of  September,  1932,  and  the  present  issue  of  the  New  Beacon  reports  that  the 
Foundation  is  now  in  a  position  to  provide  both  reproduction  apparatus  and  "  books  "  in  the 
form  of  long-running,  light,  unbreakable  records. 

As  Capt.  Ian  Fraser  says  in  the  notes  on  this  subject  which  he  is  sending  to  St.  Dunstaners, 
"  the  improvement  of  voice  recording  and  reproduction  which  has  followed  the  development 
of  broadcasting  and  the  talkies  has  now  made  it  possible  for  the  whole  subject  of  mechanical 
reading  aloud  to  be  reopened."  Braille,  if  only  because  it  is  a  medium  for  writing  as  well  as 
reading,  can  never  be  superseded  in  the  schools  or  lives  of  the  blind.  A  long  time  may  in  any 
case  pass  before  books  can  be  efficiently  published  on  sound-recording  devices.  But  no  re- 
luctance or  unwillingness  to  face  the  difficulties  which  a  reduced  demand  for  Braille  would 
bring  could  justify  the  Blind  World  in  refusing  to  take  up  sound  recording  as  a  means  of  putting 
books  within  reach  of  blind  readers  who  cannot  or  do  not  wish  to  use  their  fingers  for  reading. 
There  is  in  the  learning  and  use  of  Braille  an  intellectual  and  moral  discipline  of  high  intrinsic 
value.  Listening  to  a  gramophone  record  or  to  a  film  will  be  easier  and  to  some  extent  on 
that  account  less  meritorious.  But  the  disc  or  film  record  will  be  a  boon  to  all  blind  persons 
on  some  occasions  and  to  many  blind  persons  on  all  occasions. 

Eventually  there  will  have  to  be  a  library  of  spoken  books.  Here  are  involved  many 
important  points  of  policy  and  finance.  The  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  and  St.  Dunstan's 
are  working  in  close  co-operation  with  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  and  the  Canadian 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  and  are  more  than  willing  to  collaborate  with  any  other 
interested  persons  or  bodies  in  any  part  of  the  Empire.  Our  American  friends  have  for  the 
moment  plumped  for  the  gramophone  medium.  We  have  reason  to  be  grateful  to  them  for 
the  extensiveness  of  their  experiments  and  their  boldness  in  launching  a  practical  scheme. 
The  first  American  talking  book  will  shortly  be  available  in  this  country.  In  the  meantime 
our  experimental  work  is  following  several  lines  of  investigation,  disc,  film  or  ribbon.  The 
form  of  the  spoken  book  of  the  future  is  not  yet  decided,  but  that  within  a  few  years  books 
will  be  recorded  by  sound  and  made  available  to  the  blind  is  beyond  reasonable  doubt. 

For  the  new  possibilities  just  thrown  open  to  the  blind  we  have  reason  for  the  profoundest 
gratitude.  The  Editor. 
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BRITISH  INSTITUTIONS  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

in. 

The  Bristol  Asylum  or  School  of  Industry  for  the  Blind. 

By  BEN  PURSE. 


"  To-day  and  here  the  fight's  begun. 
Of  the  great  fellowship  you're  free  ; 
Henceforth  the  School  and  you  are  one, 
And  what  you  are,  the  race  shall  be." 

From  "Clifton  Chapel,"  by  Sir  Henry  Newbott, 
who  was  a  papil  vf  Clifton  College,  Bristol. 


HE  City  of  Bristol  has  been 
variously  described  as  "  the 
key  to  the  romanticism  of  the 
West  Country  "  and  the 
"  City  of  Churches  and  of 
Charities,"  and  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  nineteenth 
century,  "The  Mecca  of  all  who  are  dis- 
tressed in  body  or  in  mind." 

The  city  and  its  environs  figures  very 
largely  in  literature  and  in  poetry,  and  may 
claim  among  its  sons  and  daughters  many 
distinguished  in  art,  in  literature  and  in  the 
sciences.  In  Bristol,  as  in  perhaps  no  other 
city,  one  can  find  a  complete  blending  of  the 
historic  past  with  the  vigour  and  energy  of 
the  commercial  and  industrial  life  of  to- 
day. 

The  municipality  is  situated  partly  in 
Somerset  and  partly  in  Gloucestershire,  the 
river  Avon  being  the  dividing  line.  By  a 
charter  of  Edward  III,  granted  in  1373,  the 
town  was  constituted  a  county,  being  the 
first  city,  except  London,  to  receive  this 
honour.  On  the  creation  of  the  bishopric 
of  Bristol  in  1542  the  town  received  the  title 
of  City. 

The  city  is  governed  by  a  council  which 
consists  of  twenty-three  aldermen  elected 
every  six  years,  and  sixty-nine  councillors, 
elected  for  three  years  ;  the  Lord  Mayor,  who 
presides  over  the  meetings,  is,  of  course, 
Chief  Magistrate. 

The  area  of  the  city  is  22,558  acres  and  the 
population  is  now  405,223.  The  rateable 
value  at  March,  1933,  was  £2,747,205. 

As  is  the  case  with  most  ancient  cities,  an 
abundance  of  legend  and  fiction  takes  the 
place  of  authentic  records.  According  to 
Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  the  town  was  founded 
by  King  Dyfneval  or  his  sons  Bryn  and  Belin, 
better    known    bv    their    Latinised    names 


Brennus  and  Belinus,  the  former  of  whom  is 
said  to  have  sacked  Rome  in  391  B.C. 
Early  local  historians  adopted  this  myth, 
and  the  remains  of  statues  of  the  two  brothers 
may  still  be  seen  over  the  gateway  of  St. 
John's  Church,  Broad  Street.  The  fact  is 
that  some  prehistoric  tribe  established  a 
town  on  the  cliffs  overhanging  the  Avon  at 
Clifton  and  on  the  opposite  shore,  with 
which  remains  archaeologists  are  now 
familiar.  Even  within  recent  years  attempts 
have  been  made  to  establish  the  contention 
that  a  Roman  camp  and  city  stood  on  the 
site  of  Bristol,  but  not  a  shred  of  evidence 
has  yet  been  discovered  to  support  the  con- 
jecture. A  camp  has,  however,  been  found 
on  the  north  side  of  the  Avon,  within  the 
civic  boundary,  at  Sea  Mills,  which  is  about 
two  miles  from  the  centre  of  the  city. 

Bristol  not  only  submitted  to  the  Nor- 
mans, but  in  1068  showed  its  repugnance  to 
rebellion  by  beating  off  the  three  sons  of 
lung  Harold  who  entered  the  Avon  with 
fifty-two  ships  manned  by  Irishmen  to  try 
to  plunder  the  town.  In  Plantagenet 
times  Edward  made  a  grant  to  the  city  of  a 
charter,  making  Bristol  into  an  independent 
county  with  shire  jurisdiction. 

Under  the  Lancastrian  kings  the  wealth  of 
the  Bristol  merchants  increased  enormously. 
Their  trade  extended  from  Iceland  on  one 
side  to  the  Levant  on  the  other.  The  Lan- 
castrians also  built  many  of  Bristol's  finest 
churches.  The  city  has  been  the  scene  of 
many  royal  visits,  chief  among  these  being 
that  of  Queen  Elizabeth  and  the  Queen  of 
James  I,  who  declared  that  "  she  never 
knew  she  was  a  queen  until  she  came  to 
Bristol." 

In  the  Civil  War  Bristol  was  greatly 
coveted  by  both  parties.  At  the  beginning 
of  hostilities  a  Parliamentary  force  was  ad- 
mitted, but  in  1643,  while  a  fortification  wall 
five  miles  in  length  was  being  built,  Prince 
Rupert  with  20,000  men  attacked  the  city, 
which  was  forced  to  surrender.  But  in  r(>45 
it  was  successfully  stormed  by  the  army  under 
Eairfax  and  Cromwell. 
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The  trade  of  Bristol  greatly  declined  under 
the  Tudors,  and  it  was  not  until  the  Treaty 
of  Jamaica  that  it  showed  signs  of  revival. 
In  spite  of  the  falling  off  of  the  cloth  trade 
for  which  the  city  had  long  been  famous, 
industry  then  again  advanced  rapidly. 

In  1 83 1  the  Bristol  Reform  riots  took 
place,  during  which  great  damage  was  done 
both  to  life  and  property.  In  1838  the 
pioneer  of  Transatlantic  steam  traffic,  "  The 
Great  Western,"  was  launched,  but  after 
this  venture  the  owners  were  unfortunate  for 
the  next  twenty-five  years,  and  little  progress 
was  made.  In  the  early  seventies,  however, 
a  shipbuilding  revival  began  and  docks  were 
built  at  Avonmouth  and  Portishead.  Since 
then  trade  at  the  port  has  steadily  increased, 
1 93 1  being  a  record  year. 

The  city  contains  many  old  buildings,  the 
most  famous  of  which  is  the  Cathedral, 
which  was  until  1542  the  Abbey  Church  of 
the  monastery  of  St.  Augustine,  founded  in 
ii42by  Robert  Fitzharding,  who  was  Provost 
of  Bristol.  Among  other  buildings  equally 
old  or  famous  must  be  mentioned  :  the  Abbey 
Gateway,  St.  Mark's  or  the  Lord  Mayor's 
Chapel,  St.  Mary  Redcliff ,  All  Saint's  Church, 
St.  Peter's  Hospital,  Temple  Church,  the 
Red  Lodge,  the  Exchange,  Colston  Hall  and 
many  others. 

The  corporation  of  Bristol  owns  the  entire 
dock  system  of  the  port.  Some  of  the  most 
important  trades  dealt  with  are  :  grain, 
provisions,  fruit,  cocoa  and  chocolate, 
tobacco,  petroleum,  and  other  products,  such 
as  oil  seeds,  timber,  spelter,  etc. 

The  city  is  renowned  for  its  educational 
facilities,  foremost  amongst  these  being 
the  University,  the  first  Chancellor  of  which 
was  a  member  of  the  famous  Wills  family  ; 
Clifton  College,  the  Merchant  Venturers' 
Technical  College,  the  Grammar  School, 
founded  by  a  charter  of  Henry  VIII.  on 
March  17th,  1532  ;  Queen  Elizabeth's 
Hospital,  the  Red  Maids'  School,  and  many 
others. 

The  city  is  well  provided  with  parks  and 
open  spaces,  among  which  may  be  mentioned 
Clifton  Downs,  the  Zoological  Gardens,  the 
Greville  Smyth  Park,  Victoria  and  Windmill 
Hill  Park,  St.  George's  Park,  Eastville  Park, 
St.  Andrew's  and  Canford  Park.  Brandon 
Hill  is  famous  for  its  monument  comme- 
morating the  fourth  centenary  of  the  dis- 


covery   of     America    by     a     Bristol     ship 
manned  chiefly  by  local  inhabitants. 

The  city  ranks  high  among  the  munici- 
palities of  the  kingdom  for  the  variety, 
number  and  extent  of  its  medical  institu- 
tions. First  and  foremost  comes  the  Royal 
Infirmary,  founded  in  1735,  which  has  the 
distinction  of  being  the  first  attempt  out- 
side London  to  support  an  institution  for 
the  relief  of  the  sick  by  voluntary  sub- 
scriptions. Other  institutions  which  must 
be  mentioned  are  the  General  Hospital,  the 
Royal  Hospital  for  Sick  Children  and 
Women,  the  Orthopaedic  Hospital,  and 
St.  Monica's  Home  of  Rest,  which  is  for  the 
reception  of  chronic  and  incurable  sufferers 
of  the  gentlefolk  class. 

Among  the  many  additional  charities 
should  be  mentioned  the  comparatively  new 
School  for  the  Blind,  situate  in  spacious 
grounds  thirteen  acres  in  extent,  at  South 
Mead,  and  the  Workshops  for  the  Blind, 
Museum  Avenue,  Park  Street. 

The  Bristol  Institution  for  the  Blind  now 
ranks  as  one  of  the  largest  organisations  in 
the  country.  It  was  founded  by  two  mem- 
bers of  the  Society  of  Friends,  Messrs.  Bath 
and  Fox,  and  commenced  in  1793  in  a  dis- 
used Baptist  meeting-house  with  four  boys 
and  two  girls  as  daily  pupils.  The  first 
trades  attempted  were  those  of  making 
whips  and  spinning  flax  ;  but  after  substi- 
tuting stay-laces  for  whips,  both  were  given 
up  and  basket-making  commenced.  Many 
other  industries  have  been  tried  and  practised, 
but  basket-making  continues  to  be  one  of  the 
principal  occupations,  providing  employment 
for  a  large  number  of  workers  at  rates  of 
wages  which  compare  favourably  with  those 
earned  in  other  industries  followed  by  blind 
persons. 

By  the  year  1803  the  financial  resources 
at  the  disposal  of  the  organisation  had  so 
increased  that  the  Committee  were  enabled 
to  purchase  premises  in  Lower  Maudlin 
Lane  at  a  cost  of  £1,800,  where  operations 
were  carried  on  until  the  removal  in  1838  to 
a  situation  at  the  top  of  Park  Street,  now  the 
site  occupied  by  the  Bristol  University. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  1794  the  value 
of  the  sales  of  manufactured  articles  produced 
by  the  pupils  amounted  to  the  sum  of 
£18  8s.  6d.,  and  in  1809,  15  years  later,  they 
had  increased  to  £1,099  J8s.  6d.     Since  that 
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time  the  sales  have  shown  a  progressive 
increase  until  in  1932-33  the  total  sales  had 
amounted  to  £5, 149  7s.  9d. 

It  is  recorded  in  the  year  1858  that  10 
appointments  were  held  in  and  around  the 
city  by  blind  organists  and  choirmasters. 
Surely  this  was  something  in  the  nature  of 
an  achievement  that  it  would  be  difficult 
to  emulate  even  now,  when  we  are  supposed 
to  have  made  greater  advances  and  con- 
siderably extended  employment  facilities 
for  professional  people. 

The  School  has  long  been  regarded  as  a 
centre  for  the  training  of  pianoforte  tuners 
and  musicians,  and  many  distinctions  have 
been  secured  by  graduates,  a  number  of 
whom  already  hold  important  appoint- 
ments. At  the  present  time  the  instru- 
ments taught  at  the  School  include  the 
organ,  piano  and  violin.  We  think  it  is 
much  to  be  regretted  that  other  schools 
have  not  provided  facilities  for  the  teaching 
of  the  last-named  instrument,  for  there  is 
evidence  to  show  that  blind  musicians  have 
won  distinction  in  this  sphere  of  artistic 
performance. 

The  Institution  for  Blind  Women  and 
Girls  was  founded  in  1857,  and  continued 
for  many  years  to  do  valuable  work  quite 
independently  of  the  parent  organisation. 
An  amalgamation  was,  however,  effected  in 
1907,  and  new  workshops  accommodating 
both  men  and  women  were  opened  in  1911 
in  Park  Street.  In  connection  with  the 
training  and  employment  of  blind  women  it 
was  found  necessary  to  provide  hostel 
accommodation  for  those  who  experienced 
difficulty  in  obtaining  suitable  homes  in  the 
vicinity.  Since  1904  three  houses  have  been 
used  for  this  purpose  :  first  at  Richmond 
Terrace,  later  at  Hampton  Road,  and, 
from  1919  onwards,  at  Bannerleigh,  Wood- 
land Road,  which  was  given  to  the  Board  of 
Management  by  the  late  Mr.  H.  H.  Wills 
and  Dame  Monica  Wills. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  Board  of  Manage- 
ment of  this  Institution  conceived  the  idea 
of  providing  a  system  of  after-care  and 
developing  a  home-workers'  scheme  long 
before  1919,  when  arrangements  in  respect 
of  grant-earning  services  became  available. 
It  was,  however,  a  welcome  addition  to  the 
income  of  blind  persons  when  the  Govern- 
ment decided  to  recognise  these  services 
and  to  provide  grants  on  a  per  capita  basis. 
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We  must  not,  however,  forget  the  fact  that 
the  Bristol  Institution  was  one  of  the  pioneer 
organisations  in  helping  to  develop  the  ser- 
vices herein  mentioned.  One  of  the  Bristol 
representatives,  speaking  at  the  191 4  In- 
ternational Conference  on  the  Welfare  of  the 
Blind,  advocated  the  provision  of  pensions 
for  the  blind  at  an  earlier  age  than  was  then 
secured  under  the  Old  Age  Pensions  Acts. 
The  administrators  of  the  Institution  have 
had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  all  these 
decisions  and  recommendations  embodied 
in  statute  law  and  implemented  throughout 
the  British  Isles. 

The  elementary  and  technical  School  for 
the  Blind,  erected  at  Henleaze,  Westbury- 
on-Trym,  is  a  modern  building  standing  in 
13  acres  of  ground,  with  a  well-equipped 
gymnasium,  light  and  airy  dormitories,  a 
hostel  for  the  older  boys,  isolation  wards  in 
case  of  sickness,  and  it  also  possesses  modern 
kitchens.  This  establishment  provides  ac- 
commodation for  120  pupils.  The  school 
authorities  have  always  shown  a  disposition 
to  encourage  those  pupils  who  desire  to  avail 
themselves  of  higher  education,  and  this 
policy  has  resulted  in  a  number  of  con- 
spicuous successes  being  achieved,  several 
former  pupils  of  the  Institution  being  occu- 
pied in  various  professional  callings. 

Workers  and  adult  pupils  at  the  Workshop 
number  87  ;  registered  workers  engaged  in 
home  industries,  60  ;  women  resident  in  the 
hostel,  19  ;  visited  by  home  teachers  in 
Bristol  and  district  (not  included  above), 
370  ;  unemployable  blind,  assisted  by  grants, 

151- 

The  total  number  of  registered  blind  per- 
sons residing  in  the  city  at  March,  1934,  was 
639.  Of  these  132  were  either  in  some  em- 
ployment or  iindergoing  training.  The  or- 
ganisation has  for  many  years  been  keeping 
most  accurate  particulars  in  respect  of  all 
blind  persons  in  the  area,  and  it  is  satisfac- 
tory to  note  that  the  numbers  are  not 
increasing,  and  that  amongst  the  younger 
people  there  is  a  noteworthy  decrease. 

The  industries  taught  and  practised  are 
much  the  same  as  those  followed  in  most 
institutions  for  the  blind  throughout  the 
country,  and  include  basket-making,  brush- 
making,  chair-seating,  handloom  weaving, 
hand  and  machine  knitting  and  mat-making  ; 
among  the  professions,  pianoforte  tuning 
and  the  teaching  of  music. 
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We  find  that  at  March  31st,  1933,  the 
amounts  paid  to  blind  employees  were  as 
follows :  economic  earnings,  £1,599  '<  auS~ 
mentation  of  wages  and  gratuities,  £4,601  ; 
allowances  from  guardians  and  friends, 
£595  I  pensions,  £189  ;  home  teachers' 
salaries,  £634  ;  collectors'  wages,  £261  ; 
making  a  total  of  £7,858.  There  were  88 
blind  persons  employed,  made  up  as  fol- 
lows :  workshop  employees,  73  ;  trainees,  9  ; 
home  teachers,  4  ;  collectors,  2.  The  or- 
ganisation is  responsible  for  the  welfare  of 
799  blind  persons  in  and  around  the  City 
of  Bristol. 

Here,  then,  is  an  interesting  record  of  an 
organisation  which  commenced  its  activities 
more  than  140  years  ago.  Members  of  the 
Society  of  Friends,  who  have  been  respon- 
sible for  the  beginnings  of  so  many  philan- 
thropic undertakings,  have  always  been 
closely  identified  with  the  work  of  the 
Bristol  Institution,  and  the  munificent  assist- 


ance so  frequently  provided  has  helped 
in  no  small  degree  to  sustain  its  activities 
through  periods  of  stress  and  difficulty. 

We  are  apt  to  look  with  apparent  indif- 
ference upon  present  achievements  and 
think  that  everything  is  well  because  the 
State  and  the  local  authorities  have  now 
come  to  the  aid  of  philanthropy,  but  the 
student  of  history  cannot  easily  forget  the 
interest  and  self-sacrifice  of  those  early 
pioneers  who  have  made  such  organisations 
possible  in  this  and  other  countries.  The 
Bristol  Institution  for  the  Blind  is  a  monu- 
ment of  efficiency  and  usefulness  of  which  the 
blind  and  their  friends  in  all  parts  of  the 
civilised  world  are  justly  proud.  Benefi- 
ciaries of  the  undertaking  are  to  be  found 
in  many  parts  of  the  world,  winning  for 
themselves  a  standard  of  life  which  would 
have  been  impossible  of  attainment  without 
the  care  and  early  training  which  they 
received  at  this,  their  Alma  Mater. 


RECENT 
PUBLICATIONS 


The  Deaf. 

"  All  About  the  Deaf"  is  the  title  of  a 
revised  edition  of  "  The  Problem  of  the 
Deaf,"  published  in  1929.  It  is  a  Hand- 
book of  information  relating  to  deafness, 
the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  the  deafened  by 
disease,  and  is  compiled  and  published  by 
the  National  Institute  for  the  Deaf,  2, 
Bloomsbury  Street,  London,  W.C.  1,  price 
3s.  or  3s.  3d.  post  free. 

The  Handbook  is  a  Directory,  in  that  it 
gives  full  details  of  schools  for  the  deaf 
throughout  the  country,  both  voluntary, 
council  (day  and  residential)  and  private, 
welfare  societies  for  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
homes  and  ear  hospitals.  But  it  is  a  good 
deal  more  than  a  Directory,  for  it  contains  in 
addition  authoritative  articles  on  many  of 
the  problems  of  deafness.  The  legislative 
provision  made  for  the  deaf  is  treated  at 
length,  there  is  a  historical  survey  of  the 
education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  notes  on 
intelligence  testing  of  the  deaf,  the  develop- 
ment of  language  in  the  born-deaf  child,  the 
higher  education  of  the  deaf,  technical 
training,  the  training  of  teachers,  and  man)' 
other  subjects  of  importance  to  those  con- 
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cerned  with  the  welfare  of  the  deaf.  A  con- 
siderable amount  of  space  is  devoted  to  the 
Enquiry  into  the  Condition  of  the  Deaf, 
carried  out  by  the  late  Dr.  Eichholz,  and 
the  memoranda  issued  by  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Deaf  and  the  College  of 
Teachers  of  the  Deaf  relating  to  the  recom- 
mendations made  in  that  Enquiry. 

Workers  for  the  deaf  will  find  the  hand- 
book an  invaluable  book  of  reference,  well- 
printed,  compact,  and  informative. 
The  Triumph  of  a  Will. 

In  The  Triumph  of  a  Will,  by  Oreste  Pog- 
giolini,  and  translated  by  Marcella  de  Negri, 
a  description  is  given  of  the  work  for  the 
blind  in  Italy  under  the  Fascist  regime.  Com- 
pulsory education  for  blind  children,  the 
transference  of  the  chief  institutes  for  the 
Blind  to  the  control  of  the  Ministry  of 
Education,  and  a  provision  for  Government 
representation  on  every  board  of  manage- 
ment of  institutions  for  the  blind,  are  among 
the  reforms  that  have  characterised  the 
period. 

The  work  of  Signor  Nicolodi  in  helping 
to  bring  about  the  reforms  is  commented 
upon  in  the  pamphlet. 
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"THE    NARRATIVE    OF    A    JOURNEY." 

The  "Grand  Tour"  of  a  Blind  Man  in  the  Year  1819. 


N  October  15th,  1819. 
James  Holman,  aged  25. 
totally  blind  and  unaccom- 
panied by  a  guide,  set  out 
from  Dover  on  his  way  to 
the  South  of  France  and 
Italy.  He  was  travelling  for 
pleasure,  and  kept  a  diary  of  his  experiences, 
which  "  the  too  kind  partiality  of  his  friends  " 
persuaded  him  might  not  "  prove  wholly 
unacceptable  to  the  public."  It  is  true  that 
he  did  not  venture  far  off  the  beaten  track, 
but  he  describes  the  towns  in  which  he 
stayed,  and  the  people  he  met,  so  gaily 
that,  although  his  "  Narrative  of  a  Journey" 
is  never  a  very  exciting  one.  it  carries  the 
reader  pleasantly  along,  and  justifies  the 
attitude  of  those  who  urged  him  to  publish. 
He  had  little  knowledge  of  French,  but  on 
the  advice  of  Miss  L.  (the  book  abounds  in 
references  to  people  under  the  semi-anony- 
mity of  initials)  he  began  his  travels  with  a 
week's  stay  in  Paris  in  order  to  gain  "  some 
slight  acquaintance  with  the  French  lan- 
guage," before  venturing  further  afield. 
The  "Softer  Sex." 

He  started  with  all  the  prejudices  of  the 
patriotic  Englishman  against  the  foreigner, 
"  prompted  to  take  every  advantage  of  their 
English  neighbours,"  but  he  seems  to  have 
received  much  kindness  and  consideration 
everywhere,  especially  from  those  to  whom 
he  politely  refers  as  "  the  softer  sex." 
Frenchwomen,  however,  kind  as  they  were, 
he  compares  unfavourably  with  their  Eng- 
lish sisters.  He  admitted  that  they  were 
"  generally  lively  and  fascinating,  and  pos- 
sessed of  susceptible  feelings,"  but  he 
considered  their  education  superficial,  and 
their  religious  training  bigoted.  They  mar- 
ried, as  a  rule,  "  young  enough  to  enable  a 
judicious  husband  to  form  a  character  if 
defective,  or  to  correct  it  if  deformed,"  but 
as  might  have  been  expected,  Frenchmen 
lacked  the  capacity  of  Englishmen  as 
character-builders,  and  French  wives  "  soon 
experience  a  culpable  neglect  from  those  men 
who  ought  to  be  their  inseparable  protectors 
and  advisers.  The  French  female  contains 
within  her  those  principles  which,  under 
proper  cultivation,  would  produce  excellent 


wives  and  estimable  women,  and  it  is  a 
serious  reflection  upon  the  national  character 
that  such  principles  should  be  sacrificed  by 
the  indifference  and  neglect  of  those  whose 
duty,  as  well  as  interest,  it  is  to  elicit  and 
establish  her  virtues." 

After  his  week's  intensive  study  of  French, 
Holman  set  off  to  Toulouse,  travelling 
through  Bordeaux.  The  first  stage  of  the 
journey  was  not  a  great  success,  as  one  of 
his  travelling  companions  "  frequently  an- 
noyed me  with  the  fumes  of  his  segar,  and 
once  had  the  impudence  to  puff  them  in 
my  face  ;  I  felt  not  a  little  inclined  to  give 
him  personal  chastisement,  but  prudence 
restrained  me." 

From  Bordeaux  to  Toulouse  was  a  journey 
of  five  days,  and  an  agreement  in  writing  was 
drawn  up,  providing  for  coach-fare,  meals 
on  the  journey,  and  a  single  bedroom  each 
night  for  under  30s.  in  all.  An  added  charm 
was  the  company  of  a  lady  who  showed  our 
traveller  great  kindness  and  a  sympathy 
"  perfectly  congenial  with  the  innate  prin- 
ciples of  the  female  character." 

"  As  Merry  as  Gypsies." 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  week's  tuition 
in  French  seems  sometimes  to  have  broken 
down  in  efficacy  before  the  eloquence  of 
hotel  porters,  who  "  with  a  mixture  of  passion 
and  impatience  seized  my  portmanteau," 
Holman  held  his  ground  with  a  firmness 
that  one  must  admire,  steadfastly  refused 
to  share  a  bedroom  with  any  of  his  fellow- 
travellers,  and  "  evinced  a  steady  deter- 
mination "  not  to  be  cheated  whenever  he 
had  reason  to  suspect  that  the  terms  of  his 
agreement  were  likely  to  be  treated  as 
scraps  of  paper.  His  companions,  except 
for  the  lady  and  her  husband,  were  "  not  of 
the  genteelest  stamp,"  but  they  were  friendly 
and  hospitable,  and  at  meals  "  every  addi- 
tional glass  evidently  produced  increased 
animation  ....  We  became  as  merry  as 
gypsies." 

After  a  day  or  two,  the  continuous  travel- 
ling by  coach  wearied  Holman,  but  he  was 
a  person  of  resource,  and  "  succeeded  in 
finding  the  back  part  of  the  coach,  where  I 
secured  my  hold  by  means  of  a  piece  of 
cord,  which  in  the  present  instance  served 
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me  as  a  leading  siring  ;  I  then  followed,  in 
this  way,  on  foot,  for  several  miles,  to  the 
no  small  amusement  of  the  villagers." 

On  arriving  at  Toulouse,  Holman  settled 
down  as  a  paying  guest  with  the  family  of 
Colonel  du  B.,  where  he  remained  for 
several  months.  He  gives  delightful  pic- 
tures of  the  members  of  the  family,  from 
Colonel  du  B.  himself,  who  was  "a  hearty 
feeder,  with,  however,  a  supposed  indifferent 
appetite,"  to  Mademoiselle  la  Soeur,  politely 
described  as  "  a  lady  somewhat  advanced 
beyond  the  noontide  of  life."  She  was  fond 
of  snuff,  onions,  garlic  and  wine,  and  "  she 
cultivated  a  large  circle  of  acquaintance, 
and  made  it  a  rule  to  return  with  a  whole 
budget  full  of  news  for  our  amusement." 

Joking  into  Reason, 

From  Toulouse,  Holman  went  on  to  Mont- 
pel  tier,  where  he  stayed  with  another  French 
family  ;  a  graphic  description  is  given  of  the 
unhappy  romance  of  Clementine,  the  lovely 
daughter  of  the  house,  whose  rejected  lover, 
after  writing  a  letter  of  "  very  great  pro- 
priety," stabbed  himself  in  the  garden. 
Evidently  by  now  Holman's  French  was 
improving,  for  on  being  presented  with  a 
most  exorbitant  bill  for  supper,  he  relates 
that  "  he  joked  them  into  reason  "  and 
commends  it  as  the  best  way  to  deal  with 
the  French  innkeeper  ;  "  hear  with  patience 
his  torrent  of  explanation,  and  then  putting 
on  your  gloves  coolly,  reply  with  a  smile  : 
'  I  daresay  you  are  right,  my  good  friend, 
but  I  make  it  a  rule  never  to  pay  so  much.'  ' 

Early  in  1821,  Holman  left  France  for 
Italy,  and  had  an  adventurous  journey  by 
sea  from  Nice  to  Genoa,  and  opportunities 
to  contrast  the  ','  undaunted  spirit  "  of  the 
British  sailor  in  a  storm  with  that  of  the 
Italian,  who  "  loses  his  presence  of  mind 
by  his  fears,  and  makes  confusion  more 
confused."  He  reached  Genoa  in  time  for  a 
carniyal,  but  only  made  a  short  stay  there, 
and  soon  went  on  to  Rome,  by  way  of 
Florence.  He  wisely  makes  no  attempt  to 
describe  the  architectural  wonders  of  Rome, 
and  instead  writes  amusingly  of  his  hotel 
and  his  fellow-travellers,  explaining  that 
"it  would  be  ridiculous  to  attempt  a  des- 
cription while  so  many  correct  and  interesting 
delineations  exist."  But  he  does  give  an 
account  of  his  visit  to  the  Vatican  Museum, 
though  "he  complains  that  he  was  not  al- 
lowed to  touch  the  sculpture  ;  "  had  I  been 


freely  permitted  this  kind  of  examination  1 
doubt  not  that  I  might  have  been  as  highly 
gratified  as  those  who  saw,  for  the  sense  of 
touch  conveys  to  my  mind  as  clear,  or  at 
least  as  satisfactory  ideas  of  the  form,  and 
I  think  T  may  add  the  force  of  expression, 
as  sight  does  to  others." 

Unbaffled  by  Blindness. 

From  Rome  the  traveller  went  on  to 
Naples  and  Pompeii,  and  while  at  Naples 
he  ascended  Mount  Vesuvius,  in  spite  of  the 
protestations  of  his  friends.  "  I  must  ack- 
nowledge myself  annoyed,"  he  writes,  "  by 
having  suggestions  of  difficulties  persisted 
in,  which,  I  feel  sensible  in  my  own  bosom, 
do  not  insuperably  exist  ;  nor  can  I  admit 
any  person,  not  in  the  same  situation 
with  myself,  capable  of  estimating  the 
powers  which,  under  the  curtailment  of  one 
sense,  another  in  consequence  acquires." 
It  is  this  courageous  refusal  to  be  baffled 
by  his  blindness  that  makes  Holman's  book 
so  attractive. 

A  return  visit  to  Florence  included  the 
Uffizi  Gallery,  and  the  famous  Venus  di 
Medici,  of  whom  Holman  writes,  in  sturdy 
British  terms,  that  "  I  must  candidly  con- 
fess that  I  would  prefer  the  possession  of  a 
plain  amiable  countrywoman  of  my  own, 
whose  mind  I  could  admire,  to  this  paragon 
of  Beauty,  or  all  the  Venuses,  animate  or 
inanimate,  which  Italy  possesses." 

From  Florence  he  travelled  to  Milan,  and 
on  to  Geneva,  where  he  met  the  blind 
naturalist  Huber,  then  to  Lausanne,  Basel, 
Strasburg,  Coblentz  and  Cologne.  The  tour 
was  rounded  off  with  visits  to  Amsterdam 
and  Brussels,  and  in  September,  1821, 
Holman  landed  in  England  again,  still  the 
contented  Englishman,  "enabled  to  contrast 
the  advantages  of  our  happy  isle  with  the 
less  substantial  comforts  and  more  specious 
characters  of  its  continental  neighbours, 
and  to  appreciate  its  superiority."  A  verj' 
satisfactory  and  complacent  conclusion. 

Presentation  to  Blind  Organist. 

An  interesting  ceremony  took  place  recently 
at  St.  Mark's  Church,  Torquay,  when  the  Arch- 
deacon of  Totnes  made  a  presentation  on  behalf 
of  the  Parishioners  to  Mr.  C.  E.  Johns,  a  blind 
organist,  on  his  retirement  after  service  extend- 
ing over  42  years.  The  gift  took  the  form  of 
an  electric  Westminster  chimes  clock,  together 
with  a  cheque,  and  coupled  the  name  of 
Mrs.  Johns  with  the  presentation.  The-  rector 
described  Mr.  Johns'  work  as  magnificent. 
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(DRRLSPONDENCI 

To  the  Editor. 

Lawson  Tait,  of  Birmingham. 

Sir, — 1  was  much  interested  in  the  article 
by  Mr.  Purse  on  Birmingham  and  its  Blind 
Institution.  Having  been  at  Dudley  Gram- 
mar School  as  a  boy  I  heard  a  good  deal  of 
"  Brummagem,"  as  the  superior  Doodleyites 
called  their  greater  neighbour.  There  was 
one  well-known  name  in  the  seventies  in 
Birmingham  which  Mr.  Purse  does  not 
mention — I  refer  to  Lawson  Tait,  the 
eminent  surgeon.  He  was  famed,  among 
other  things,  for  his  brilliant  lectures  on  the 
Darwinian  theory  of  evolution,  and  I  well 
remember  some  verses  which  appeared  in, 
I  think,  the  Birmingham  Evening  Post. 
I  wonder  whether  it  would  amuse  your 
readers,  so  have  written  it  out  from  memory. 
It  may  not  be  word  perfect  and  after  some 
fifty-five  years  I  hope  I  am  not  breaking 
copyright. 

Ten  thousand  million  years  ago,  the  weather  all  serene, 
The  sands  in  sunshine  golden,  the  waves  translucent  green, 
Upon  a  rock,  firm  rooted,  there  flourished  all  alone, 
In  all  his  pristine  splendour,  a  bright  young  Eozone. 

He  mourned  in  silent  sorrow — it  was  for  want  of  sight — ■ 

When  all  at  once,  hey  presto!  he  became  a  trilobite. 

He  moved  about,  and  though  at  first  his  eyes  were  iveak 

and  dint, 
He  sau.'  the  heaving  waters  and  he  thought  he'd  like  to  swim. 

So,  after  sundry  ceons  he  gained  his  ardent  ivish, 
For  scales  and  fins  outsprouted  and  he  became  a  fish. 

He  darted  off  in  triumph,  quickly  flourishing  his  tail, 
With  a  kind  of  shake-spear  motion,  and  very  like  a  whale. 
But  after  many  centuries  had  passed  above  his  head, 
He  grew  quite  tired  of  swimming,  and  thus  he  loudly  said — 
(As  he  cocked  his  north  eye  upwards  and  heaved  a  bitter 

sigh) 
"The  air  looks  cool  and  balmy — how  I  should  like  to  fly. 
To  be  always  soused  in  pickle,  I  am  sure  is  most  absurd  !  " 
When,  lo  !  his  fins  were  feathers  and  he  became  a  bird. 
With  joy  he  stretched  his  pinions  and  soared  o'er  all  the 

land 
From  Greenland's  icy  mountains  to  India's  coral  strand. 
But  when,  in  happy  freedom,  ten  million  years  were  spent, 
He  longed  for  change,  and  once  again,  thus  showed  his 

discontent — 
"  /  can't  be  always  living  on  nought  save  grain  and  fruit, 
I'd  like  to  walk  on  four  legs  " — .so  he  became  a  brute  ! 
And  on  and  on,  in  varied  form  of  all  the  great  Mammalia, 
America  he  roamed  about,  the  old  world  and  Australia. 
From  elephant  and  kangaroo,  from  leopard,  tiger,  dog, 
To  lion,  hippopotamus,  rhinoceros  and  hog. 

His  hair  grew  long  and  longer  'nealh  nature's  gentle  sway, 
But  he  lived  by  instinct  only,  till  one  auspicious  day, 
A  happy  thought  had  struck  him — he'd  like  an  upright 

shape  ! 
His  forelegs  changed  to  forearms,  and  he  became  an  ape. 


The-  climax  now  seemed  reached  at  last  that  sealed  his 

wondrous  fate. 
But  once  again  he  altered,  and  developed  —  Lawson  Tait  ! 

Yours,  etc. 
Clifton,  Bristol.  Gerard  E.  Fox. 

A  Tip  for  a  Summer  Holiday, 

Sergeant  Alan  Nichols,  of  St.  Dnnstan's,  wishes  to 
recommend  to  his  blind  fellows  the  sea  cruise  as  a 
summer  holiday.  He  himself  had  a  most  enjoyable 
time  on  a  cruise  last  October  in  the  White  Star  liner 
"Doric."  "  From  the  moment  one  boarded  the  boat," 
he  says,  "  one  felt  at  home.  When  you  met  your 
cabin  steward  you  had  found  a  friend."  "  Thirteen 
perfectly  delightful  days  of  travel  and  interest  " — 
from  Liverpool  to  Madeira,  Morocco  and  Gibraltar — 
cost  him  £10.  The  liner  is  on  the  "  one  class  system," 
and,  adds  Sergeant  Nichols  :  "  One  does  not  require  a 
dinner  jacket,  but  if  vou  have  one — O.K."  One  tips 
according  to  one's  purse,  but  "  stewards  have  got  the 
psychological  complex  all  right!"  Sergeant  Nichols 
will  be  pleased  to  give  further  details  to  anyone 
interested.  His  address  is  St.  Dunstan's  Headquarters, 
Inner  Circle,  Regent's  Park,  N.W.t. 

OBITUARY 

We  deeply  regret  to  announce  the  deaths 
of:— 

William  Tuck  Brown  of  Sittingbourne, 
who  was  for  many  years  honorary  treasurer 
of  the  local  Association  for  the  Blind.  By 
his  death  the  blind  people  of  Sittingbourne 
and  Milton  have  lost  a  great  friend. 

The  Rev.  John  Haddon  Askwith,  for- 
merly of  Ramsgate,  and  for  a  number  of 
years  Chairman  of  the  Ramsgate  Local  Blind 
Committee.  He  was  for  eighteen  years 
Vicar  of  Christ  Church,  Ramsgate,  and  town 
councillor  and  a  Poor  Law  Guardian. 

Otto  Kahn,  the  famous  banker  and  art 
patron,  at  the  age  of  67.  His  benefactions 
were  princely  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic, 
and  in  this  country  he  will  probably  be  best 
remembered  in  connection  with  St.  Duns- 
tan's Hostel.  When  the  war  broke  out,  he 
offered  his  house,  "  St.  Dunstan's "  in 
Regent's  Park,  to  the  Government  free  of 
all  expense,  and,  as  the  world  knows,  it 
became  the  headquarters  for  the  training, 
settlement  and  after-care  of  blinded  soldiers 
and   sailors. 

Wallace    Percy    Gordon,    J.P.,    C.A.,    of 

Maulden,  aged  65.  For  many  years  he 
was  chairman  of  the  Bedfordshire  County 
Council's  Blind  Welfare  Committtee,  and  he 
took  a  great  part  in  the  work  for  the  blind 
of  the  county. 
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PERSONALIA 

The  resignation  from  the  Town  Council  of 
Walsall   of   Councillor    Arthur  Brockhurst, 

owing  to  continued  ill-health,  has  been 
received  with  very  great  regret.  His 
ten  years'  membership  of  the  Council  has 
been  marked  by  particularly  useful  service 
in  departments  for  which  he  was  exceptionally 
well  qualified  by  previous  experience.  He 
was  for  many  years  honorary  secretary  of 
the  local  Blind  Society,  and  later  the  cap- 
able and  sympathetic  chairman  of  the  Blind 
Persons  Welfare  Committee. 

Dr.  C.  W.   Brook  and  Mr.  J.  R.  Oldfield 

have  been  appointed  Chairman  and  Vice- 
Chairman  respectively  of  the  Welfare  of 
the  Blind  Committee  of  the  London  County 
Council. 

Mrs.  Taylor,  Editor  of  the  Braille  Rain- 
bow, and  herself  deaf- blind  for  more  than 
55  years,  celebrates  her  seventieth  birthday 
this  month  and  readers  of  the  Braille  Rainbow 
wish  to  mark  the  occasion  by  a  special  effort 
to  increase  the  funds  of  the  magazine,  so 
that  more  copies  may  be  available.  At 
present  one  copy  has  to  serve  several 
readers,  which  means  delay,  and  wear  and 
tear  through  the  post.  Donations  should  be 
sent  to  Miss  Twigg,  Rednal,  near  Birming- 
ham, who  is  acting  as  Treasurer  of  this 
special  Birthday  effort. 

Members  of  the  Northern  Counties  Associ- 
ation for  the  Blind  made  a  presentation 
recently    to    Mrs.   Ida    M.    Cowley,    M.A., 

who  has  retired  from  the  post  of  secretary 
to  the  Association  after  five  years'  service. 

GUIDE  DOGS 
AND    THEIR    OWNERS. 

IT   would   be   possible  to  fill  pages  with 
the  letters  of  delighted  guide-dog  owners, 
but  space  is  limited,  and  the  following 
quotations   from   recent  correspondence 
must  suffice. 

Mrs.  W.  writes  :  "  I  live  in  the  country.  .  . 
and  I  am  looking  forward  to  many  walks 
with  Kittie  through  the  woods  and  over  the 
hills.  ...  I  know  that  the  advent  of  little 
Kittie  into  my  life  is  just  going  to  make  that 
difference  between  robust  health  and  that 
state  of  easily  tired  nerves  which  is  rather 


apt  to  take  hold  of  one  who  works  hard  in 
the  house  and  gets  in  the  habit  of  not  going 
out.  I  feel  better  in  health  after  this 
month's  training  than  I  have  done  for  a 
long   time." 

"  The  portals  of  a  new  world  and  life  have 
been  opened  for  me  to  enter  .  .  .  the  bond 
of  affection  between  the  dog  and  myself  has 
grown  to  a  strength  which  will  not  be  easily 
severed,"  writes  H.  D.  R. 

"  With  Roma,"  says  B.  G.,  "  I  see  a  new 
and  wonderfully  independent  life  opening 
before  me." 

Finally,  P.  J.,  who,  like  the  writers  men- 
tioned above,  has  just  ended  a  course  of 
training,  expressed  his  thanks  in  the  follow- 
ing words  :  "  For  many  years  now  I  have 
been  almost  a  prisoner  in  my  own  home, 
owing  to  many  unavoidable  circumstances. 
Now  I  shall  be  able  to  be  out  just  when  and 
for  as  long  as  I  like.  .  .  .  Cora  will  mean 
health,  vigour,  and  companionship  to  me, 
and  I  can  never  be  too  grateful  for  her." 


National   Co-ordination. 

A  Conference  of  National  Bodies,  con- 
vened by  the  Union  of  Counties  Associa- 
tions for  the  purpose  of  seeing  whether 
any  plan  of  co-ordination  could  be  devised 
alternative  to  that  put  forward  by  the  Joint 
Committee  of  the  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind  and  the  Union,  met  at  the  Cloth- 
workers'  Hall  on  12th  April,  and  considered 
an  alternative  scheme  put  forward  as  a  basis 
of  discussion.  This  scheme  proposed  the 
formation  of  a  National  Council  as  a  Body 
additional  to  any  at  present  existing.  No 
agreement  was  found  possible,  and  the 
memorandum  is  to  be  circulated  to  the 
National  Bodies  for  their  comments,  with 
an  invitation  to  each  of  these  Bodies  to  put 
forward  an  alternative  if  they  cannot  accept 
the  plan  outlined  therein. 


Blind  Organist's  Lecture.— Mr.  Littlewood, 
A.R.C.O.,  who  is  the  organist  and  choirmaster 
of  St.  Matthew's  Church,  Sheffield,  gave  a 
lecture  on  English  Choral  Preludes  to  the 
Sheffield  and  District  Organists  and  Choir- 
masters' Association  recently.  A  large  audience 
was  present,  and  the  lecture  was  illustrated  by 
the  singing  of  the  choir  of  blind  children  from 
the  Royal  School  for  the  Blind,  Sheffield,  where 
Mr.  Littlewood  is  organist  and  choral  master. 
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UNION  OF  COUNTIES  ASSOCIATIONS 
FOR  THE  BLIND. 


Midland  Counties  Association  for  the  Blind. 

The  Midland  Counties  Association  for  the 
Blind  arranged  a  Conference  of  Secretaries, 
Home  Teachers  and  other  workers  for  the 
blind  on  Friday,  March  16th,  at  Kunzle's 
Restaurant,  Union  Street,  Birmingham, 
beginning  with  a  morning  session  at  11.30, 
which  was  composed  of  two  meetings  held 
simultaneously,  one  of  which  consisted  of 
secretaries,  members  of  Local  Authorities, 
and  administrative  officials,  and  the  other  of 
Home  Teachers  only. 

Both  meetings  discussed  the  same  subjects 
at  the  morning  session  and  joined  in  the 
afternoon  to  review  them  in  the  light  of  the 
morning's  debate.  The  afternoon  meeting 
was  presided  over  by  Mrs.  Knapp,  Chairman 
of  the  Association.     The  subjects  were  : — 

The  services  which  should  be  the  principal 
functions  of  Home  Teachers,  their  problems 
in  dealing  with  the  Deaf,  Blind  and  Social 
centres. 

These  were  divided  into  a  number  of 
headings  and  answers  to  the  following 
questions  or  problems  were  sought  :  If  the 
need  of  Home  Teaching  is  becoming  less, 
what  is  taking  its  place  in  the  Home  Teachers' 
work  ?  The  consensus  of  opinion  was  that 
the  need  of  teaching  is  not  decreasing  in 
spite  of  the  increase  in  amenities,  such  as 
wireless,  and  that  there  were  always  new 
cases  to  whom  the  learning  of  Braille  became 
a  refuge  from  despair,  or  the  resumption  of 
some  manual  occupation,  and  the  increasing 
dexterity  that  comes  with  practice,  restored 
to  the  recently  blinded  person  his  self- 
respect  and  supplied  him  with  a  new 
interest  in  life. 

The  advantages  or  disadvantages  to  the 
blind  person  and  to  the  Home  Teacher  if  the 
Home  Teachers  were  to  act  as  almoners  for 
the  paying  of  maintenance  grants  were  fully 
discussed  at  both  meetings.  Here  opinion 
was  sharply  divided,  some  contending  that 
the  Home  Teacher  should  be  regarded  as  a 
friend  and  not  as  the  medium  for  receiving 
financial  help,  and  some  that  the  alternatives 
of  Pay  Centres,  payment  by  post  and  other 
methods  were  open  to  objection  ;  for  instance 
in    the   first   case,   as  providing   only    for  a 


limited  number  of  the  able-bodied  and  being 
practicable  only  in  urban  areas,  and  in  the 
second  as  being  too  costly. 

Where  Pay  Centres  were  established,  they 
appeared  to  work  well  and  to  be  acceptable 
to  the  blind  people,  and  it  was  generally 
agreed  that  if  the  Home  Teacher  were 
established  as  the  friend  of  the  blind  person, 
the  additional  duty  of  paying  the  grant 
should  not  detract  from  the  confidence 
already  reposed  in  him  or  her  by  the  recipient. 
It  was  not  felt  possible  to  recommend  a. 
uniform  policy  in  the  matter,  since  circum- 
stances varied  so  much  in  different  areas,  as 
was  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  a  combination 
of  two  or  three  methods  of  payment  some- 
times had  to  be  resorted  to. 

The  problem  of  how  best  to  serve  the  deaf- 
blind  person  came  in  for  full  consideration, 
and  was  discussed  from  various  points  of 
view.  In  the  first  place,  whether  the  deaf- 
blind  receive  enough  intellectual  help — and 
secondly,  whether  the  Home  Teacher  would 
find  it  useful  to  have  the  assistance  of  a 
specially  qualified  teacher  of  the  deaf  in 
dealing  with  the  deaf  side  of  the  problem. 

A  number  of  Home  Teachers  gave  their 
experience  and  many  felt  that  such  cases 
were  within  their  power  to  help.  A  suggestion 
was  made,  however,  that  it  would  be  of 
practical  assistance  if  a  column  in  The  New 
Beacon  could  be  devoted  to  the  problem 
of  the  deaf-blind,  so  that  Home  Teachers 
confronted  with  some  special  difficulty  could 
write  for  guidance  and  receive  a  reply  from 
an  expert  on  the  subject.  The  Chairman 
promised  to  bring  this  recommendation  before 
the  National  Consultative  Committee  on  the 
Deaf-blind. 

Social  Centres  and  whether  attendance 
at  them  had  brought  about  an  improvement 
in  the  home  or  personal  condition  of  the 
blind  person,  were  then  considered,  and  those 
responsible  for  the  running  of  such  centres 
believed  that  they  definitely  encouraged  a 
spirit  of  proper  pride  that  was  helpful  in 
many  ways. 

The  introduction  of  occupational  or  pas- 
time work  into  an  ordinary  "  tea  and  music  " 
centre  formed  a  basis  for  a  discussion  of  the 
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real  object  of  a  Social  Centre,  the  general 
feeling  being  that,  in  rural  areas  at  any  rate, 
by  the  time  everyone  had  had  a  chat,  met 
old  friends,  had  tea  and  listened  to  a  pro- 
gramme of  some  kind,  there  was  very  little 
time  left  for  anything  else,  but  in  a  town, 
it  had  sometimes  been  found  possible  to 
combine  amusement  and  instruction. 

The  meeting  was  attended  by  90  persons, 
of  whom  54  were  Home  Teachers,  and  each 
local  area  in  the  Midlands  was  fully  repre- 
sented. 

The  arrangements  for  lunch  provided  an 
opportunity  for  social  intercourse  which  was 
greatly  appreciated.  A  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
Chairman,  which  was  heartily  endorsed, 
terminated  the  proceedings. 

Buckinghamshire  Association  for  the  Blind. 

Three  very  successful  Social  Centres  have 
lately  been  started  in  Buckinghamshire  at 
Slough,  High  Wycombe  and  Chesham — and 
each  Centre  has,  this  quarter,  had  its  own 
Bulb  Show,  resulting  in  some  beautiful 
blooms  being  exhibited. 

At  High  Wycombe  "Kitty,"  the  Guide 
Dog,  came  to  tea,  bringing  her  owner,  who 
described  their  mutual  training  which  had 
been  brought  to  such  a  satisfactory  conclu- 
sion. 

REVIEWS 
REPORTS 

Home. 
Manchester  and  District  Social  Club. 

The  Report  for  1933  gives  an  account  of  a 
very  active  year's  work.  One  of  the  most  im- 
portant events  was  a  Conference  of  Social 
Clubs  for  the  Blind,  arranged  with  a  view 
to  forming  a  federation.  The  Conference  was 
held  in  October,  and  ten  Clubs  were  re- 
presented ;  distance  and  the  expenses  of 
travelling  prevented  a  greater  number  from 
being  present.  A  new  outdoor  game,  which 
can  be  played  by  totally  blind  people,  has 
been  devised,  and  with  the  permission  of  the 
Parks  Committee  is  to  be  tried  out  in  the 
spring.  The  Club  records  with  gratitude  a 
donation  of  £5  from  Henshaw's  Institution, 
and  the  gift  of  an  Improved  Stainsby  Braille 
writer  from  the  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind. 


Isle  of  Wight  Society  for  the  Blind. 

In  the  37th  Annual  Report  for  the  year 
1933,  with  accounts  from  July,  1932,  to 
December,  1933,  a  strong  appeal  is  made  that 
the  Island  blind  shall  be  the  very  last  people 
to  suffer  by  the  present  economic  stringency 
and  for  many  more  people  to  volunteer  to 
help  in  making  the  forthcoming  Flag  Days 
in  1934  still  more  successful  than  recent  ones. 
During  the  year  Exhibitions  and  Sales  of 
Work  have  been  held  in  Newport,  and  a 
special  party  was  given  at  Christmas  at 
which  100  blind  people  and  their  friends  had 
a  most  enjoyable  time.  Included  in  the 
report  is  a  long  list  of  subscribers  and  donors, 
which  shows  clearly  how  the  Society  has 
made  itself  known  in  all  parts  of  the  Island 
and  in  all  branches  of  Island  activities. 
Copies  of  the  Report  can  be  obtained  from 
the  Secretary,  41,  Quay  Street,  Newport, 
Isle  of  Wight. 

Metropolitan  Society  for  the  Blind. 

The  Annual  Report  for  the  year  ended 
March  31st,  1933,  shows  the  magnitude  of 
the  task  of  helping  the  6,700  blind  in  the 
City  of  London  and  in  the  County  of  London, 
and  indicates  the  volume  of  service  already 
devoted  to  it.  The  Advisory  Board  on 
Training  and  Employment  and  the  Pastime 
Occupations  Scheme,  both  of  which  are  re- 
viewed in  the  Report,  are  valuable  factors, 
probably  only  possible  in  big  areas.  Copies 
of  the  Report  can  be  obtained  from  the 
Organising  Secretary,  63,  Denison  House, 
296,  Vauxhall  Bridge  Road,  S.W.  1. 

Foreign. 
Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  School 
for  the  Blind. 

The  Report  of  the  Perkins  Institution  is 
always  interesting  and  that  for  1933  is  up 
to  the  high  level  of  its  predecessors.  The 
two  new  departments,  one  of  personnel,  and 
one  for  the  deaf-blind,  have  carried  out 
valuable  work.  In  the  first-named,  Binet 
testing,  orthopaedic  work,  correction  of 
speech-defects,  vocational  conferences  in 
the  interests  of  the  school-leaver,  and  the 
establishment  of  contacts  with  the  parents 
through  home  visiting,  are  among  the  prin- 
cipal activities.  In  the  Department  for  the 
Deaf-Blind  five  deaf-blind  boys  and  girls 
receive  the  specialised  care  and  education 
that  their  double  handicap  demands. 
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ANNOUNOMMS 

NATIONAL  INSTITUTEJFOR  THE|BLIND. 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

MUSIC. 

The  prices  of  the  following  pieces  of  music  are  subject 
to^a  reduction  of  three-quarters  for  the  blind  resident 
in  the  British  Isles  and  throughout  the  British  Empire. 
The  minimum  price  is  6d.  per  copy.  Per   Vol. 

ORGAN—  s.    d. 

12.512  Bach.  Eight  Short  Preludes  and  Fugues 

(Edited  by  J.  F.  Bridge  and  J.  Higgs)     6     o 

12.513  Bach.     God  the  Father,  dwell  with  us 

(Choral  Prelude),  Vol.  6,  No.  24  ..20 

12.514  Bach.     I  place  my  trust  in  God  alone 

(Choral  Prelude),  Vol.  6,  No.  28  ..20 

12.515  Smart.     Twelve  Short  and  Easy  Pieces 

in   Various   Styles,    Book   1,    Nos.    1-4     2     o 

12.516  Smart.     Twelve  Short  and  Easy  Pieces 

in   Various   Styles,    Book   2,    Nos.   5-8     2     o 
PIANO— 

12.517  Boyce,    W.     Tempo   di    Gavotta  in   G 

(Arr.  by  Craxton)  .  .  . .  ..20 

12.518  Brahms.     Intermezzi    in    A    flat    and 

A  minor,  Op.  76,  Nos.  3  and  7 .  .  .  .      20 

12.519  Grieg.  Second  "  Peer  Gynt  "  Suite, 
Op.  55  (Der  Brautraub,  Aiabischer 
Tanz,  Peer  Gynts  Heimkehr,  Solvejgs 
Lied)         . .  . .  .  .  . .  ..34 

DANCE— 

12.520  Egan,    J.     Over    on    the    Sunny    Side, 

Song  Fox-Trot    . .  . .  . .  ..20 

12.521  Goodhart,  Hoffman  and  Freed.  Who 
walks  in  when  I  walk  out  ?  Song 
Fox-Trot .  .  . .  . .  . .  ..20 

12.522  Hill,  A.     Dixie  Lee,  Song  Fox-Trot   .  .      20 

12.523  King,  Leon,  Towers  and  Wallace.  No 
more  Heartaches,  no  more  Tears,  Song 
Fox-Trot .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  ..20 

12.524  Waldteufel,    Emile.     Tres-Jolie,    Valse     2     o 

12.525  Waldteufel,     Emile.     Violettes,     Valse     2     o 
SONGS— 

12.526  Delius.  Twilight  Fancies  (Abendstim- 
mung),  B  minor  :  D — F1  .  .  ..20 

12.527  Diack,  J.  Michael  (Arr.  by).  Ave 
Waukin',      O!     C:     C— D1      (also     "in 

E  flat) 20 

12.528  Handel.     Total  Eclipse  (Tenor  Air  from 

"  Samson  "),  E  minor  :  E — G1  . .      20 

12.529  Handel.  From  Mighty  Kings  he  took 
the  Spoil  (Soprano  Recit.  and  Air  from 

"  Judas  Maccabaeus  "),  A  :  D — A1     .  .      20 

12.530  Harris,  S.  Taylor  (Arr.  by).  Storm- 
along  (No.  3  of  "  Six  Sea  Shanties  "), 

D  flat  :  E— D1 20 

12.531  Harris,  S.  Taylor  (Arr.  by)     Hullabaloo 

Balay  (No.  4  of  "  Six  Sea  Shanties  "), 

C  minor  :  C — C1 .  .  .  .  .  .  ..20 

12.532  Hurlstone,  W.  Y.  Wilt  thou  be  my 
dearie  ?     G :  C— D1 20 

12.533  Keel,  F.  Cape  Horn  Gospel  ("  Salt- 
Water  Ballads,"  Second  Set),  C  :  C— C1     2     o 

THEORY— 

12.534  Macpherson,     Stewart.       Melody     and 

Harmony,  Vol.  3  .  .  .  .  .  .    23     o 

BRAILLE  BOOKS. 

The  prices  of  the  following  publications  are  subject 
to  a  reduction  of  two-thirds  for  the  blind  resident  in 
the  British  Isles  and  throughout  the  British  Empire. 
B.B.C.  PAMPHLETS— 

12.535  Early    Stages    in    French,    by    E.    M. 

Stephan.     Term    III,    Summer,    1934. 


Per  Vol. 
s.    d. 
S.E.B.    Large  Size,  Interpointed,  Pam- 
phlet.    E.12        .  .  .  .  . .  .        13 

BIOGRAPHY  AND  AUTOBIOGRAPHY— 

12,257-12,260  Disraeli,  by  Andre  Maurois. 
S.E.B.  Large  Size,  Interpointed,  Paper 
Covers,  4  vols.     F.212  . .  .  .  ..56 

FICTION— JUVENILE. 

12,301-12,303  Flying  Schoolgirl,  The,  by  Ro- 
land Walker.  S.E.B.  Large  Size,  In- 
terpointed, Paper  Covers,  3  vols. 
F.162         56 

HISTORY. 

12,219-12,221  Boys'  Froissart,  The,  Selected 
from  Lord  Berners'  Translation  of  the 
"  Chronicles,"  by  Madalen  Edgar. 
Vol.  I  in  R.B.  Vols.  II  and  III  in 
S.E.B.  Large  Size,  Interpointed,  Paper 
Covers,  3  vols.     F.169  .  .  .  .  •  •      5     9 

LITERARY   CRITICISM. 

12,297-12,300  English  Literature,  by  Stopford 
A.  Brooke.  S.E.B.  Large  Size,  Inter- 
pointed, Paper  Covers,  4  vols.     F.242     6     o 

POETRY. 

12,215-12,216  Selected  Poems,  by  John  Mase- 
field.  S.E.B.  Large  Size,  Interpointed, 
Paper  Covers,  2  vols.     F.108  .  .  ..56 

12,213-12,214  Songs  from  the  Elizabethans,  by 
by  J.  C.  Squire.  S.E.B.  Large  Size, 
Interpointed,  Paper  Covers,  2  vols. 
F.123         63 

MOON  BOOKS. 

The  prices  of  the  following  publications  are  subject 
to  a  reduction  of  two-thirds  for  the  blind  resident  in 
the  British  Isles  and  throughout  the  British  Empire. 
The  following  works  have  been  published  during  the 
month  : — 

Per   Vol. 
s.    d. 
3,575-3,580     The    Girl    Beyond    the  Trail,    by 
James     Curwood,     6     vols.     (Limited 
Edition)    .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  ..83 

2,363     A    Key    to    Braille    in    Moon.     Revised 

and  enlarged        . .  . .  .  .  ..10 

NATIONAL  INSTITUTE   STUDENTS'   LIBRARY. 

ADDITIONS. 

EDUCATION.  Vols. 

MacMurray,  J.     Learning  to  Live 
ESSAYS  AND  BELLES  LETTRES. 

Mansfield,  Katherine.     Letters 
HISTORY. 

Ogg,  D.     The  Reformation 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

Woolley,  L.     Ur  of  the  Chaldees 
PHILOSOPHY. 

MacMurray,  J.     Makers  of  the  Modern  Spirit  .  .        3 

Westermarck,  E.     Ethical  Relativity    .  .  . .        4 

POETRY  AND  DRAMA. 

Chaucer  :  Prioress's  Tale,  etc.   (Ed.  by  W.  W 
Skeat) 7 

Armstrong,  Martin.     Bird-Catcher  .  .  . .        1 

Jonson,  Ben.     Poetaster  . .  .  .  .  .  .  .        2 

POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL  SCIENCE. 

Fremantle,  F.  E.     Health  of  the  Nation 

Jennings,  W.  Ivor.     Local  Government  in  the 
Modern  Constitution 

NATIONAL  LIBRARY  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

ADDITIONS— APRIL,  1934. 

FICTION.  Vols. 

Anderson,  H.  M.     Sons  of  the  Forge      . .  .  .        4 

"  Birmingham,  G.  A."     Angel's  Adventure      .  .        3 

"  Birmingham,  G.  A."     Good  Conduct. .  .  .        3 
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Vols. 

Bower,  B.  M.     Laughing  Water. .           . .           . .  4 

Browne,  K.  R.  G.     Leave  it  to  Susan    . .           . .  4 

Buchan,  John.     Prince  of  the  Captivity            .  .  6 

Buck,  Pearl  S.     Sons         .  .           . .           . .           .  .  7 

Cambridge,  Elizabeth.     Hostages  to  Fortune  . .  4 

Chapman,  Hester.     She  Saw  Them  Go  By        .  .  7 

Crockett,  S.  R.     Dew  of  their  Youth     .  ."         . .  5 

Elliott,  W.  G.     Treasure  on  the  Broads             . .  3 

Evans,  Margiad.     The  Wooden  Doctor.  .           .  .  3 

Farjeon,  Eleanor.     The  Fair  of  St.  James         .  .  4 

Fielding,  A.     The  Craig  Poisoning  Mystery      .  .  4 

Gale,   Zona.     Friendship  Village  :  Love  Stories  4 

Goolden,  Barbara.     Eros .  .           .  .           .  .           .  .  3 

Greene,  Graham.     Stamboul  Train         .  .           .  .  4 

Haig-Brown,  R.  L.     Pool  and  Rapid     .  .           .  .  3 

Hallack,  C.     Mirror  for  Toby       .  .           .  .           .  .  4 

*Heyer,  Georgette.     Footsteps  in  the  Dark        .  .  4 

Hine,  Muriel.     Jenny  Rorke        .  .           .  .           .  .  4 

Knight,  L.  A.     The  Pawn             . .           .  .           .  .  4 

Knox,  R.  A.     Three  Taps             .  .           .  .           .  .  4 

Laver,  James.     Nymph  Errant  .  .           .  .           .  .  4 

Levy,   R.     Three  Dervishes  and  Other  Persian 

Tales         3 

Meynell,  Esther.     Grave  Fairy  Tale       .  .           .  .  5 

Morrison,  Emmeline.     Fidelis      .  .           . .           .  .  5 

Morrisson,  N.  Brysson.     The  Gowk  Storm        .  .  3 

Panter-Downes,  Mollie.     My  Husband  Simon  .  .  3 

Patrick,  Q.     Murder  at  the  'Varsity       .  .           .  .  4 

Phillpotts,  Eden.     Captain's  Curio          .  .           .  .  4 

Raymond,  Ernest.     Mary  Leith               .  .           .  .  6 

Rees,  Rosemary.     Concealed  Turning    . .           .  .  4 

Ruck,  Berta.     Change  Here  for  Happiness        .  .  4 

"  Shalimar."     Adown  the  Tigris,   I  was  Borne  5 

Sharp,  Margery.     Fanfare  for  Tin  Trumpets     .  .  3 

Sinclair,  Upton.     Oil         .  .           .  .           .  .           .  .  10 

Strong,  L.  A.  G.     The  Brothers  .  .           .  .           .  .  3 

Temple-Ellis,  N.  A.     Quest          .  .           .  .           .  .  4 

Vahey,  J.  H.     Tragic  Lesson       .  .           .  .           .  .  4 

Warby,  Marjorie.     Too  Many  Girls         .  .           .  .  3 

Wilson,  David.     Chinese  White  . .           .  .           .  .  4 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Bell,  Sir  Charles.     People  of  Tibet          . .           .  .  6 

Chesterton,  G.  K.     Chaucer         .  .           .  .           .  .  5 

Cole,    William    (Ed.    by    F.    G.    Stokes).     Ble- 

cheley,  Diary  of  (E.  W.  Austin  Memorial)      .  .  6 

De  Kruif,  P.     Men  Against  Death          .  .           .  .  6 

Graves,  Charles.     Gone  Abroad  .  .           .  .           .  .  5 

Hattersley,  A.  T.     South  Africa .  .           ..           ..  3 

Hayes,  Ernest.     Chalmers  of  Papua       .  .           .  .  2 

*Hedin,   Sven   (Translator,   H.  J.  Cant).     Across 

the  Gobi  Desert  .  .           . .           .  .           . .           .  .  5 

Huxley,  Julian.     Stream  of  Life.  .          .  .           .  .  1 

Inman,  P.     Golden  Cup    .  .           .  .           .  .           .  .  2 

Johns,  Rowland.     Dogs  You'd  Like  to  Meet    .  .  3 

*Literary    and    Dramatic    Readings.     Compiler, 
M.  Partington;  Editor,  H.  M.  Spink: — 

Book  III  

Book  IV  

Book  V  

Book  VI  

Lockhart,  R.  H.  Bruce.     Memoirs  of  a  British 
Agent 

*Luard,  K.  E.     Unknown  Warriors 
McCabe,  J.     Evolution  of  Mind 
Maine,  Basil.     Chopin 

*Scott,  Hugh.     Good  Manners  and  Bad 
Shaw,  Bernard.     You  Never  Can  Tell 
Sutherland,  Halliday.     Arches  of  the  Years 
Symons,  A.  J.  A.     H.  M.  Stanley 
Vachell,  H.  A.     This  Was  England 
Waldman,  Milton.     Elizabeth,  Queen  of  England 
Whelan,  Helen.     Some  English  Martyrs 
Wilkinson,  Walter.     A  Sussex  Peep-show 


Stereotyped  book. 


V 


Vols, 
*Yates,  F.  D.     Modern  Master-Play.     A  book  on 
Chess         .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  . .  . .        1 

JUVENILE. 
*Big  Budget  for  Boys.     Stories  by  various  Authors       3 
*Big     Budget     for     Girls.     Stories     by     various 
Authors    . .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .        3 

Burgess,     Thornton    W.     The    Adventures     of 

Poor  Mrs.  Quack 
Cameron,  Isabel.     Boysie.. 
Hann,  Mrs.  A.  C.     What  Happened  to  Peg 
*Henty,  G.  A.     In  the  Heart  of  the  Rockies 
Marchant,  Bessie.     The  Gold-marked  Charm 
Ransome,  A.     Peter  Duck 
Seton,  E.  Thompson.     Lobo  and  Other  Stories        1 
GRADE  I. 

Tales  of  Hazard.  Editor,  H.  C.  Armstrong  .  .  3 
GRADE  III. 

Hindus,  M.     Red  Bread 4 

MOON. 

Dickens,  Charles.     Dombey  and  Son      .  .  .  .      22 

Maeterlinck,  M.     Magic  of  the  Stars       .  .  . .        2 

QUARTERLY   "  B.M.M."   COMPETITION   No.  2. 

The  object  of  the  competition  is  to  ascertain  the 
views  of  readers  of  the  Braille  Musical  Magazine 
upon  music  which  may  possess  sufficient  merit  or 
popular  appeal  to  warrant  inclusion  in  the  catalogue  of 
publications  in  Braille  issued  by  the  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind. 

To  the  competitors  whose  attempts  in  the  opinion 
of  the  adjudicators  most  successfully  achieve  this 
object,  three  prizes  will  be  awarded  quarterly  of  music 
(selected  by  the  winners  from  the  catalogue)  to  the 
value  of  7s.  6d.,  5s.  and  2s.  6d. 

The  rules  of  the  competition,  which  is  open  to 
subscribers  and  purchasers  of  the  Braille  Musical 
Magazine  resident  in  the  British  Isles,  are  as  follows: — 

1.  State  in  not  more  than  100  words  reasons  for 
proposing  as  suitable  for  publication  a  piece  of  music 
written,  or  transcribed,  for  either  (a)  organ,  (b)  piano, 
(r)  voice. 

2.  Entrants  may  submit  only  one  essay,  which  must 
deal  with  only  one  work. 

3.  Entries  exceeding  the  word-limit,  or  otherwise 
infringing  the  rules,  will  be  disqualified. 

4.  All  entries,  apart  from  those  of  subscribers,  must 
be  accompanied  by  the  upper  portion  of  the  front 
cover  of  the  Magazine,  bearing  the  name  and  date  of 
the  current  issue  of  the  Journal. 

5.  Entries  may  be  handwritten,  typewritten  or  in 
Braille. 

6.  Each  competitor  should  adopt  a  nom-de-plume, 
and  this  nom-de-plume  should  be  given  on  the  essay 
submitted.  It  should  also  be  given  on  the  outside  of  a 
sealed  envelope  containing  the  correct  name  and  address 
of  the  competitor,  which  should  be  securely  attached 
to  the  essay. 

7.  All  attempts  must  be  received  by  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind  by  June  1st,  and  should  be 
addressed  to  the  Secretary,  Music  Comp.  2,  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind,  224,  Great  Portland  Street,  W.i. 

8.  The  Adjudicators'  decision  will  be  final.  No 
correspondence  will  be  entered  into  in  connection  with 
the  competition. 

9.  Results  of  Competition  No.  2  will  be  published  in 
the  July  issue  of  the  Btaille  Musical  Magazine. 

Note. — Competitors  are  requested  to  send  their 
entries  in  as  early  as  possible. 

TAYLOR    ARITHMETIC   BOARDS. 

The  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  can  now  supply 
Taylor  Arithmetic  Boards  with  hinged  covers  faced 
with  sponge  rubber,  so  as  to  enable  the  board  to  be 
carried  about  without  fear  of  the  "  type  "  being 
disarranged.     The  cost  of  this  cover  is  4s.  6d. 
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N.I.B.    HOMES. 
VACANCIES,  31st  MARCH,  1934. 

Name  of  Home.  Vacancies. 

Brighton  Home  for  Blind  Women     .  .  . .  3 

Clifton  Home  for  Blind  Women         .  .  .  .  3 

Guest  House  for  Blind  Women,  Leamington         3 

8,  Oval   Road,    London.     Hostel   for   Blind 
Women  .  .  . .  .  .  .  .  .  .        — 

9,  Oval   Road,    London.     Hostel   for   Blind 
Women  . .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  2 

Sunshine    Home    for    Blind    Babies,     East 

Grinstead       .  .  . .  .  .  .  .  .  .        — 

Sunshine  Home  for  Blind  Babies,  Southport         4 
Sunshine  Home  for  Blind  Babies  (physically 
or  mentally  backward),  Leamington        .  .        12 

NATIONAL    LIBRARY    FOR    THE    BLIND. 
"E.    W.    AUSTIN"    MEMORIAL    READING    COM- 
PETITION. 

The  Thirteenth  Meeting  of  the  "  E.  W.  Austin  " 
Memorial  Reading  Competition  will  be  held  at  the 
National  Library  on  Saturday,  April  28th. 

Unseen  passages  will  be  read,  and  prizes  awarded  for 
fluency,     ease    of    diction,     and    general    expression. 
(Should  the  entries  in  any  Class  be  very  limited,  prizes 
will  only  be  awarded  if  merited.) 
Adult. 

A.  Advanced     readers     in     competition     for     the 

"  Blanesburgh  "  Cup. 

B.  Other  readers. 
Junior. 

1.  Children  under  9  years  of  age. 

2.  Those  between  the  ages  of  9  and  12. 

3.  Those  between  the  ages  of  13  and  16. 
(Competitors  in  Class  1  to  be  allowed  their  choice 

of  reading  contracted  or  uncontracted  Braille.) 

A  Medal  Competition,  open  to  all  Class  A  Winners, 

will  be  held. 

Intending  competitors  should  send  in  their  names  to 

The  Secretary,  National  Library  lor  the  Blind,  35,  Great 

Smith  Street,  Westminster,  S.W.  1,  as  early  as  possible, 

stating  in  which  class  they  wish  to  enter. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 

Advertising  Rates  :    is.  6d.  a  Line  (Minimum  5s.). 

BLIND     SHORTHAND    TYPISTS    at    the    N.I.B., 

Typing  Bureau,  224-6-8,  Great  Portland  Street,  W.i, 
will  type  your  correspondence,  articles,  etc.,  at  reason- 
able charges.      Particulars  on  request. 

CERTIFICATED  HOME  TEACHER  (sighted)  seeks 
post  in  Staffs,  Derbyshire  or  Warwickshire  ;  3  years' 
experience.  Write  C.  J.,  c/o  Editor,  The  New  Beacon, 
224,  Great  Portland  Street,  W.i. 

WANTED.— EXPERIENCED  SIGHTED  LADY 
HOME  TEACHER  for  the  Liverpool  Home  Teaching 
Society.  Apply,  stating  age  and  qualifications, enclosing 
copies  of  two  recent  testimonials,  to  Hon.  Secretary, 
Home  Teaching  Society  for  the  Blind,  Cornwallis 
Street,  Liverpool  1. 

EXCHANGING  VISITS.— An  opportunity  occurs 
for  a  blind  (young)  lady  to  visit  a  blind  German  girl 
for  six  or  eight  weeks,  May  or  June,  provided  the  visit 
may  be  returned  by  the  German  friend  visiting  the 
English  girl.  For  particulars,  apply  to  the  Secretary- 
General,  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  224,  Great 
Portland  Street,  London,  W.i. 


CHOOSING    A    CAREER. 

It  is  obvious  that  careful  studies  of  the  abilities  and 
temperaments  of  young  people  may  be  of  great  assist- 
ance to  them  in  their  task  of  choosing  careers  of  useful- 
ness and  happiness. 

The  National  Institute  of  Industrial  Psychology  has 
had  considerable  experience  in  the  psychological  exami- 
nation of  boys  and  girls  of  all  ages,  and  has  collected 
important  data  on  the  requirements  of  many 
occupations.  With  this  information  at  its  disposal  it 
is  well  qualified  to  give  advice  concerning  the  careers 
in  which  a  young  person's  aptitudes  are  likely  to  find 
their  fullest  scope. 

Write  to  the  Secretary, 
N.I.I. P., 

Aldwych  House, 

London,  W.C.  2, 

or  Telephone  Holborn  2277. 

CITY  OF  BRADFORD. 


ROYAL  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  BLIND. 


Oakhurst  Hostel. 

Applications  are  invited  for  the  appointment  of 
Manageress  in  the  Hand  and  Machine  Knitting  Depart- 
ment of  the  Bradford  Royal  Institution  for  the  Blind. 
Salary  up  to  £175  per  annum  according  to  qualifica- 
tions, together  with  full  board-residence. 

The  position  is  subject  to  the  Local  Government 
and  Other  Officers'  Superannuation  Act,  1922,  and  the 
person  appointed  will  be  required  to  pass  a  medical 
examination. 

Applicants  must  have  a  thorough  practical  knowledge 
of  both  hand  and  machine  knitting,  and  be  capable  of 
giving  instruction  to  blind  pupils,  also  designing  and 
finishing  high-class  knitted  wear.  The  person  appointed 
will  be  required  to  live  at  the  Hostel,  and  to  take 
responsibility  in  the  absence  of  the  Matron. 

Applications,  stating  age,  qualifications,  salary 
required,  present  appointment  and  duties,  particulars 
of  past  service  and  experience,  and  accompanied  by 
copies  of  two  recent  testimonials,  must  be  sent  to  the 
undersigned,  endorsed  "Bradford  Royal  Institution 
for  the  Blind — Knitting  Department,"  so  as  to  be 
received  not  later  than  Monday,  April  30th,  1934. 

N.  L.  FLEMING, 
Town  Hall,  Town  Clerk. 

Bradford. 

CITY  OF  BRADFORD. 


ROYAL  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  BLIND. 


Appointment  of  Home  Teacher. 


Applications  are  invited  from  women  (sighted) 
for  the  appointment  of  Home  Teacher  at  the  Royal 
Institution  for  the  Blind,  Bradford. 

Candidates  should  be  experienced,  and  be  able  to 
give  instruction  in  reading  raised  types  and  in  simple 
pastime  handicrafts.  They  should  possess  the  Home 
Teachers'  Certificate  of  the  College  of  Teachers  of  the 
Blind. 

Salary  up  to  £156  per  annum  according  to  qualifi- 
cations. 

Applications,  stating  age,  qualifications  and  ex- 
perience, together  with  copies  of  two  recent  testimonials, 
should  be  sent  to  me,  endorsed  "  Royal  Institution 
for  the  Blind — Home  Teacher,"  before  April  30th,  1934. 

The  successful  candidate  will  be  required  to  contri- 
bute to  the  Local  Government  and  Other  Officers' 
Superannuation  Act,  and  to  pass  a  medical  examination. 

N.  L.  FLEMING, 
Town  Hall,  Town  Clerk. 

Bradford. 
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IS  THERE   ROOM  FOR  THE   BLIND 
ADMINISTRATOR  ? 

By  S.  E.  ARCHER. 

THIS  question  is  prompted  as  the  result  of  observations  during  several  years 
which  I  have  spent  in  work  amongst  the  blind.  The  reader's  indulgence  is 
asked  in  allowing  the  broadest  possible  interpretation  of  the  word  "  admin- 
istrator," for  I  would  wish  it  to  cover  many  classes  of  official  posts  connected 
with  societies  and  agencies  for  the  blind,  including  teachers,  home-visitors, 
organisers  and  departmental  managers. 
It  was  a  rule  of  the  late  Sir  Arthur  Pearson  to  employ  blind  people  wherever 
possible,  and  he  considered  it  a  practical  form  of  assistance  to  provide  his  blinded  assistants 
with  eyes,  in  the  shape  of  a  guide  or  secretary,  whenever  this  became  necessary.  During  the 
brief  years  he  was  with  us  in  the  work  there  were  a  number  of  blind  men,  in  various  parts  of 
the  country,  who  were  appointed  to  fill  fairly  responsible  positions  connected  with  organisa- 
tions for  the  blind.  Since  the  passing  into  law  of  the  Blind  Persons  Act  (1920),  there  have 
sprung  into  existence  quite  a  number  of  officials,  consequent  upon  the  increased  activities, 
not  only  of  our  voluntary  agencies,  but  also  of  the  County  and  County  Borough  Authorities. 
How  few  of  these  plums,  however,  seem  to  fall  to  the  lot  of  men  and  women  who  are  them- 
selves blind  ! 

It  is  true  that  the  blind  man  of  independent  means  can  be  found  a  place  upon  the  governing 
body  of  one  or  other  of  the  blind  associations,  but  the  number  of  blind  people  able  to  find  paid 
administrative  positions  would  appear  to  be  negligible.  Is  this  attitude,  I  wonder,  due  in 
any  way  to  our  inheritance  of  ideas  from  the  old  Poor  Law  system,  under  which  the  need  for 
assistance  of  any  kind  debarred  the  applicant  from  taking  part  in  the  administration  ?  Are 
we  getting,  unconsciously  perhaps,  to  feel  that  blind  people  needing  help  in  some  ways,  must 
of  necessity  be  administered  to  in  every  way  ?  If  so,  despite  all  the  efforts  of  recent  years,  we 
have  far  to  travel  along  the  road  leading  to  the  social  emancipation  of  the  blind.  So  many 
advertised  posts  in  blind  institutions  contain  the  word  "  Sighted,"  inferring  that  no  matter 
how  capable  a  blind  man  or  woman  may  be,  their  very  handicap  would  prevent  an  application 
receiving  consideration. 
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The  Chairman  of  a  very  important 
Government  Committee  was  for  some  years 
Secretary  of  a  large  industrial  insurance 
company,  and,  despite  the  fact  that  he  was 
blind  during  four  or  five  of  those  years,  he 
carried  on  the  secretarial  work  connected 
with  the  huge  organisation  which  he  con- 
trolled. Now,  obviously,  had  this  gentleman 
applied  for  many  of  the  posts  which  I  have 
mentioned,  his  letter  would  have  found  its 
way  to  the  waste-paper  basket. 

A  little  while  ago  I  was  privileged  to  spend 
an  hour  in  company  with  the  Secretary 
of  another  industrial  concern  employing 
probably  two  or  three  hundred  people. 
This  gentleman,  who  was  blind,  had  mastered 
the  Braille  shorthand  system,  and  had  at  his 
side  a  shorthand  machine  so  that  he  could 
take  notes  whenever  necessary.  His  was 
the  brain  directing  the  work  of  a  factory 
which  his  company  controlled. 

At  one  time  a  well-known  blind  peer  was 
responsible  for  the  direction  of  certain 
studies  at  one  of  the  Oxford  colleges,  yet 
such  a  man  would  find  difficulty  in  securing 
a  post  as  elementary  teacher  in  any  of  the 
London  County  Council  schools.  Until 
recently,  we  had  in  the  Eastern  Counties 
a  blind  man  employed  by  a  co-operative 
society  as  its  Secretary.  There  are  doubtless 
many  other  instances  which  could  be  cited 
to  show  that  some  blind  people,  at  least,  have 
sufficient  organising  and  administrative 
ability  to  secure  for  themselves  appoint- 
ments in  the  ordinary  commercial  world. 
These  are,  I  submit,  almost  super-men,  and 
my  only  reason  for  mentioning  them  in  these 
notes  is  to  try  and  demonstrate  that  by 
your  local  authority,  or  voluntary  institu- 
tion, when  advertising  for  secretary,  teacher, 
home-visitor,  or  organiser,  including  the 
word  "  Sighted  "  after  "  Required,"  it  is 
immediately  barring  consideration  of  some 
of  the  best  brains  in  the  kingdom,  should  the 
possessor  be  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  blind. 
I  want  to  suggest  that  there  should  be  a 
definite  field  of  employment  for  capable 
blind  men  and  women  in  the  administrative 
work  on  behalf  of  the  blini,  provided  that 
the  authorities  concerned  were  sufficiently 
open-minded.  It  may  be  that  special  train- 
ing would  be  required,  but  we  cannot  com- 
plain if  the  business  house  refuses  to  accept 
a  blind  stenographer,  when  the  institution 
for  the  blind  is  found  to  employ  so  few  ;   we 


cannot  complain  that  bishops  will  not  ordain 
blind  clergymen,  when  associations  for  the 
blind  decline  to  appoint  blind  almoners. 
Why  not  some  form  of  co-operation  between 
the  national  societies  directed  towards  con- 
ducting a  survey,  with  a  view  to  ascertaining 
in  any  given  county  the  number  of  secre- 
tarial, administrative  and  teaching  posts 
which  properly  trained  blind  people  could 
fill  ?  It  should  also  be  possible  to  find  out 
whether  there  are  suitable  blind  men  and 
women  available  to  fill  such  posts,  and  if 
not,  arrangements  could  be  made  for  a 
special  course  of  training. 

Surely  Norwood,  Worcester,  or  Chorley 
Wood  could  map  out  a  course  of  training  suit- 
able for  secretaries  and  assistant  secretaries 
of  county  associations  for  the  blind  ?  Another 
course  might  be  provided  in  workshop 
management,  and  a  third  in  salesmanship. 
True,  there  are  not  hundreds  of  these  posts 
to  be  had,  but  it  would  be  a  real  achieve- 
ment for  any  school  for  the  blind  to  train 
the  future  Secretary  of  the  Union  of  Counties 
Associations  for  the  Blind. 

It  is  possible  for  a  sighted  person  to 
receive  specialised  training  in  all  manner  of 
jobs — almoner,  infant  welfare  worker, 
receptionist,  etc.,  and  it  would  be  possible, 
no  doubt,  for  our  training  schools  to  draw 
up  their  own  curriculum  for  the  theoretical 
side  of  any  such  special  course.  The  practical 
training  might  be  given  under  actual  working 
conditions  in  the  workshop  or  office  of  the 
society  concerned.  It  may  be  bad  to  bring 
a  blind  man  from  the  plank  or  the  loom  to 
the  managerial  chair,  but  it  must  surely  be 
good  to  train  the  right  type  of  man  for  a 
responsible  and  lucrative  position,  which 
affords  ample  opportunities  for  helping  his 
fellow  men. 

At  any  rate,  a  real  effort  made  in  this 
direction  would  demonstrate  to  the  blind 
that  those  interested  in  their  welfare  are 
really  trying  to  give  them  the  greatest 
possible  measure  of  independence. 


A  Successful  Blind  Knitter.— In  a  recent 
Knitting  Competition,  organised  by  Messrs. 
William  Hollins  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  a  special  prize  of 
£i.  is.  was  awarded  to  a  blind  competitor, 
Miss  Wolf)',  of  Marske-by-the-Sea,  Yorkshire. 
We  understand  that  in  the  next  competition 
organised  by  this  firm  there  is  to  be  a  special 
class  for  blind  knitters. 
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HOME  NEWS 


Cup  Final  Winners  and  Blind  Babies. — During 
their  stay  at  Southport  before  the  Cup  Final, 
the  Manchester  City  Team  visited  the  Sunshine 
Home  for  Blind  Babies,  and  two  of  the  babies 
presented  the  captain  with  mascots  in  the 
form  of  a  horseshoe  and  a  black  kitten. 

Sports  Club  for  the  Blind,  London. — An 
excellent  concert,  organised  by  Lady  Chalmers 
and  her  daughter,  in  aid  of  the  Sports  Club  for 
the  Blind,  took  place  at  the  Rembrandt  Hotel 
on  April  27th.  Among  those  who  took  part 
were  Miss  Aspinall,  a  pianist  who  is  well-known 
to  wireless  listeners,  Mr.  Sinclair  Logan,  the 
blind  vocalist,  M.  Pierre  Fol,  violinist  and  leader 
of  the  Trocadero  Orchestra.  A  short  account  of 
the  boating  activities  of  the  Sports  Club  was 
given  by  Mr.  C.  E.  Rose  during  an  interval,  and 
after  the  concert,  Lady  Chalmers  entertained 
all  those  present  to  tea.  The  concert  realised 
over  £75,  to  be  given  to  the  Boating  Section  of 
the  Sports  Club,  thus  ensuring  for  them  ample 
funds  for  a  successful  season. 

Miss  Gentry,  the  amateur  lady  champion 
sculler,  has  advised  the  Women's  Amateur 
Rowing  Association  to  affiliate  the  blind  women 
rowers  to  their  body,  and  this  has  been  done. 
The  blind  women  are,  as  a  result,  to  be  invited 
to  race  in  the  regatta  at  Hammersmith  on  June 
16th,  a  great  honour,  and  one  that  is  highly 
appreciated. 

Two  Dramatic  Per- 
formances by  the 
Blind.  —  "Rose 
Cottage,"  a  three-act 
comedy  by  George 
Elton,  was  performed 
by  the  Cottagers 
Amateur  Dramatic 
Society  at  the  Swiss 
Cottage  Old  Pupils 
Association  on  April 
21st  and  22nd.  All  the 
performers  except  two 
were  themselves  ex- 
pupils  of  Swiss  Cottage, 
and  this  is  their  second 
production.  The  slight 
nervousness  noticeable 
last  year  has  disap- 
peared, and  the  piece 
moved  with  greater 
ease  and  swiftness ;  the 
individual  aptitude  of 
the  players  [was  con- 
siderable, and  the  parts 
intelligently  inter- 


preted. The  play  was  admirably  produced  by  Mr. 
Campbell-Browne  of  the  British  Drama  League. 

Another  dramatic  performance  by  blind 
students  was  given  at  the  Royal  Normal  College 
recently,  when  the  men  students  of  the  College 
presented  three  one-act  plays,  "  Up  for  the 
Cattle  Show,"  "  A  Night  at  an  Inn,"  and 
"  A  Collection  will  be  Made."  Before  the  plays 
organ  selections  were  given  by  Norman  Silcock, 
and  H.  Jeans  gave  a  pianoforte  solo  during  an 
interval. 

Royal  Scottish  Museum  and  the  Blind.  —  A 
room  at  the  Royal  Scottish  Museum,  Edinburgh, 
has  been  fitted  up  by  the  authorities,  and  a 
number  of  carefully  chosen  specimens  set  aside 
for  the  blind;  specimens  include  birds,  animals, 
fishes,  bronze  age  implements,  and  various 
mechanical  pieces,  and  these  will  be  available 
for  classes  of  blind  and  partially  blind  children 
from  the  Royal  Blind  School,  and  also  for 
other  blind  visitors.  The  general  public  will 
not    be  admitted. 

Glasgow  Royal  Asylum. — Negotiations  have 
been  provisionally  completed  for  the  transfer  of 
the  Royal  Asylum  for  the  Blind  in  Castle  Street 
to  the  Infirmary  authority.  The  workshops  at 
Possilpark  are  to  be  extended  to  take  the  place 
of  the  accommodation  of  the  building  that  is  to 
be  relinquished.  The  estimated  cost  of  the 
schemes  for  the  blind  is  approximately  £30,000, 


H.R.H.  the  Duchess  of 
opening  of  the  " 


York  and  Capt.  Sir  Beachcroft  Towse,  V.C.,  at  the 
Children  Throughout  the  Ages  "  Exhibition. 
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and  the  new  workshops  will  accommodate  up 
to  600  men  and  women. 

Wages  of  Blind  Workers. — Two  workshops 
for  the  blind  have  recently  adopted  new  wages 
rates  for  their  workers.  The  Cumberland  and 
Westmorland  Workshops  have  approved  a 
minimum  wage  of  44s.  for  men  and  35s.  for 
women,  and  the  West  Ham  Workshops  a  min- 
imum wage  of  50s.  for  men  and  33s.  for  women. 
New  Club  Opened  in  Marylebone. — The  Metro- 
politan Society  for  the  Blind  has  recently 
opened  the  sixth  of  its  Pastime  Clubs  for  the 
Blind,  this  time  in  St.  Marylebone.  The  Club 
meets  at  the  iEnon  Baptist  Church  Hall, 
Church  Street,  and  classes  in  handicrafts, 
Braille,  and  Moon  are  arranged. 

Manchester  and  Salford  Blind  Aid  Society.— 
This  Society  recently  held  a  very  successful 
Handicraft  Competition,  open  to  unemployable 
blind  persons  who  had  been  taught  by  the 
home  teaching  service  ;  there  were  classes  for 
hand-knitted  goods,  articles  in  centre  cane,  sea- 
grass  and  rush  stools,  etc.,  and  the  standard  of 
work  submitted  by  the  blind,  most  of  whom  were 
over  sixty  years  of  age,  was  of  very  high  quality. 
"  Children  Throughout  the  Ages  " — A  very 
successful  exhibition,  in  aid  of  the  Greater 
London  Fund  for  the  Blind,  is  being  held  at 
Chesterfield  House,  lent  by  the  Earl  of  Hare- 
wood,  and  the  house  in  which  he  and  the 
Princess  Royal  first  lived  after  their  marriage. 
The  exhibition  occupies  ten  rooms,  and  is  full 
of  interest.  It  contains  innumerable  dolls, 
models  of  rooms,  the  baby-clothes  of  many 
famous  people,  musical-boxes,  a  wonderful 
doll's  house,  a  magazine  edited  and  coloured  by 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson  as  a  schoolboy,  and 
the  walls  of  the  rooms  are  hung  with  child 
studies  by  great  artists.  The  exhibition  is 
certainly  worth  a  visit. 

Captain  Fraser's  Appeal  to  Children  for  Chil- 
dren.— A  particularly  attractive  appeal  was 
broadcast  in  the  Children's  Hour  on  May  7th, 
by  Captain  Ian  Fraser,  M.P.  He  told  the 
children  of  "  a  little  boy,  John,  who  was  blind, 
and  of  how  he  learnt  to  read  and  write  and  do 
all  sorts  of  wonderful  things,"  describing  how, 
as  a  small  child,  he  learned  to  find  his  way 
about  unaided,  of  how  he  was  taught  Braille, 
of  the  lessons  he  learnt,  and  the  games  he 
played,  and  finally  of  how  he  grew  to  manhood, 
and  was  able  to  become  a  solicitor.  The  appeal 
ended  with  the  suggestion  that  those  who  were 
listening  might  "  help  to  provide  the  special 
teaching,  special  games,  special  books,  and  a  start 
in  life  "  for  a  number  of  blind  children.  On  May 
14th,  the  response  had  amounted  to  £675. 

A  Result  of  Mr.  Gordon  Self  ridge's  Visit  to 
the  Barclay  Workshops.— Mr.  H.  Gordon 
Selfridge,  who  visited  the   Barclay  Workshops 


for  Blind  Women  on  April  6th,  promised  to 
help  sell  the  hand-woven  materials  made  by 
the  blind,  and  in  fulfilment  of  this  kind  promise 
one  of  the  windows  at  Selfridge's  has  now  been 
"  dressed  "  entirely  with  these  materials,  and 
a  blind  worker  has  been  weaving  daily  on  the 
first  floor  in  Oxford  Street,  with  a  large  display 
of  hand- woven  table-cloths,  table-napkins,  bed- 
spreads, etc.  Messrs.  Selfridge  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  are 
not  charging  any  commission  on  what  is  sold. 

Gloucester  City  Blind  Association. — The  An- 
nual meeting  of  the  Association  was  held  on 
May  2nd,  when  the  City  High  Sheriff  presided 
on  behalf  of  the  Mayor,  and  an  address  was 
given  by  Mr.  W.  McG.  Eagar,  Secretary  General 
of  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind.  He 
told  his  hearers  that  the  age  of  mechanical 
reading  had  come,  and  the  talking  book  would 
to  some  extent  take  the  place  of  Braille.  Miss 
King,  Secretary  of  the  Western  Counties  Associa- 
tion for  the  Blind,  dealt  with  the  individual 
aspect  of  the  work  for  the  blind,  and  said  that 
it  was  gratifying  that  the  number  of  blind 
children  on  their  books  was  decreasing,  though 
the  number  of  those  registered  over  the  age  of 
50  showed  some  increase. 

A  Service  for  the  Blind. — A  largely  attended 
service  for  the  blind  was  held  at  St.  Mark's 
Church,  Lewisham,  on  Sunday,  April  29th. 
The  Mayor  and  Councillors  of  Lewisham  were 
present,  and  a  large  congregation  of  blind  people 
and  their  guides.  The  lessons  were  both  read 
by  blind  men,  the  organist  was  blind,  and  an 
address  was  given  by  Mr.  G.  Mowatt,  well- 
known  for  his  work  among  the  blind,  and  him- 
self a  blind  man. 

FOREIGN  NEWS. 

A  Broadcast  from  Russia. — English  listeners 
had  an  opportunity  of  hearing  an  account  of 
work  for  the  blind  in  Russia  on  April  27th,  when 
a  talk  was  broadcast  in  English  from  Moscow. 
After  contrasting  the  present  state  of  affairs 
very  favourably  with  that  obtaining  before  the 
Revolution,  the  speaker  went  on  to  describe  in 
some  detail  one  of  the  factories  where  blind 
workers  are  employed.  All  those  in  charge  of 
the  work  at  this  particular  factory,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Under-manager  and  Secretary, 
are  blind,  and  of  410  workers  only  100  are  seeing 
persons.  The  work  undertaken  is  the  making 
of  small  electric  motors,  and  there  are  blind 
persons  in  all  departments.  The  quality  of  the 
work  was  said  by  the  speaker  to  be  excellent, 
and  there  had  been  no  accidents.  The  blind 
appreciated  the  opportunity  given  them  in  the 
factory  of  doing  useful  and  productive  work. 
Blindness  in  Russia  was  said  to  be  definitely 
decreasing,  owing  to  improved  medical  facilities 
and  the  decline  of  such  diseases  as  small-pox. 
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CO-ORDINATION. 

A  Memorandum  circulated  among  National 

Bodies,  and  containing  Draft  Proposals  for 

a  General  Council  of  Blind  Welfare. 

THE  following  is  the  Memor- 
andum   considered    at    the 
meeting  held  at  the  Cloth 
workers'  Hall,  on  April  12th, 
and  briefly  referred  to  in  the 
last    issue     of     The     New 
Beacon  : — 
1 — It  will  no  doubt  be  agreed  that  the 
existing  governing  body  of  any  one  of  the 
negotiating  agencies  should  not  constitute 
the  General  Council. 

The  institution  of  a  new  body  will  be 
criticised  as  the  addition  of  one  more  organisa- 
tion undertaking  national  work.  The  reply 
is  that  the  functions  of  the  existing  national 
bodies  are  distinct  and  that  there  is  no  more 
overlapping  than  could  be  corrected  by  a 
General  Council.  This  General  Council  will, 
however,  meet  the  situation  as  foreshadowed 
by  the  local  authorities,  for  in  future  they 
will  have  only  one  body  to  deal  with  on 
national  matters. 

2 — Before  coming  to  grips  with  the 
constitution  of  a  General  Council  it  will  be 
well  to  determine  the  functions  which  it  will 
be  established  to  perform.  It  may  be 
stated  at  the  outset  that  the  General  Council 
will  be  very  little  of  an  administrative  body. 
It  will  be  almost  entirely  consultative  and 
advisory  in  character. 

(a)  The  General  Council  shall  be  the 
representative  and  authoritative  body  for 
the  expression  of  opinion  on  matters  of 
general  import.  Take  an  example  :  if  the 
workers'  organizations  of  a  foreign  country 
seek  for  joint  action,  wish  to  suggest  an 
international  conference,  or  are  anxious  to 
secure  the  ruling  of  this  country  on  any 
topic  affecting  blind  welfare  as  a  whole, 
the  General  Council  shall  be  the  appro- 
priate body  to  approach. 

(b)  The  General  Council  shall  be  the 
body  to  summon  conferences  on  matters 
of  general  concern  and  to  assist  in  the 
organization  of  such  conferences. 

(c)  The  General  Council  shall  be  the 
body  to  whom  the  Treasury  shall  pay  the 
grants  for  national  services,  and  it  shall 
be  its  function  to  distribute  such  grants. 
(This  refers  to  the  amounts  in  the  Third 


Schedule  of  the  Minister's  Scheme.)  This 
will  entail  the  possession  of  an  office,  a 
secretary  and  a  banking  account. 

(d)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  General 
Council  to  scrutinize  all  new  schemes  for 
the  welfare  of  the  blind  which  necessitate 
the  raising  of  funds  from  the  public. 

(e)  The  General  Council  shall  from  time 
to  time  enquire  into  the  functions  of  its 
constituent  bodies,  in  order  to  prevent 
overlapping. 

(/)  The  General  Council  shall  be  recog- 
nized by  the  Ministry  and  by  the  local 
authorities  as  the  body  to  whom  they  shall 
refer  when  seeking  information  from  or 
desiring  negotiation  with  the  blind  world 
as  a  whole. 

3 — It  is  hoped  that  the  Ministry  will  regard 
the  General  Council  as  the  clearing  house  of 
national  work  for  the  blind.     It  is  of  great 
importance  that  the  local  authorities  shall  be 
represented  on  the  General  Council.     There 
should  be  close  touch  between  it  and  the 
full  Joint  Committee  of  the  County  Councils 
Association  and  the  Association  of  Municipal 
Corporations.       Similarly     a     standing    in- 
vitation should  be  extended  to  the  Ministry 
and  the  Board  of  Education  to  send  each  one 
representative  in  an  official  capacity. 

4 — The   General  Council  shall  consist  of 
33  members,  made  up  as  follows  : — 
12  Members  from  the  Union — 

These  would  be  chosen  by  the  Union 
from  the  Counties  Associations,  roughly 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  blind  in 
each  area.     The  following  would  be  one 
possible  allocation — 

Northern  area  .  .  . .  . .  4 

Midland  and  North-Western  areas   . .      2 
Western     and     South     Wales      and 

Monmouthshire  areas  .  .  2 

South-Eastern      and      London      and 
Eastern  areas  . .  .  .  4 

7  Members  from  the  Local  Authorities — 

County  Councils  Association  .  .  3 

Association  of  Municipal  Corporations     3 
London  County  Council  .  .  . .      1 

3  Members  from  the  College  of  Teachers  of  the 

Blind. 
3  Members  from  the  Association  of  Workshops 

for  the  Blind. 
3  Members    from    the    National    Institute   for 

the  Blind. 
3  Members  from  the  National  Library  for  the 

Blind. 
2  Members  from  the  Associations  of  the  Blind — 
League  of  the  Blind     . .  .  .  1 

National  Association  of  Blind  Workers     1 
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WORCESTER  COLLEGE  ATHLETICS. 

By  R.  DUNCAN  CLARKE,  M.A.,  ex  O.U.A.C.  and  Achilles  Club. 

{Mr.  R.  Duncan  Clarke  is  the  well-known  Oxford  Running  Blue,  who  ran  the  mile  for  Oxford,  1910-11-12, 
and  for   the   combined    Universities   of  Oxford   and   Cambridge   against    Yale   and   Harvard  in  1911.) 


SOME  two  years  ago  a  track  was 
laid  in  a  field  near  the  Worcester 
College  for  the  Blind,  and  the 
original  object  was  to  find  some 
winter  exercise  for  the  boys  to  get 
them  fit  for  the  summer  rowing. 
The  track  was  opened  with  due 
ceremony  by  Lord  Burleigh,  who  came  down 
specially  for  the  occasion.  The  writer  was 
present  on  this  occasion,  and  noted  par- 
ticularly in  the  case  of  some  of  the  com- 
pletely blind,  that  not  having  run  much 
before,  in  many  cases  the  style  was  un- 
natural, and  on  finishing  the  various  ex- 
hibition runs,  a  number  of  the  boys  seemed 
unduly  distressed. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Christmas  term, 
1933,  the  writer  offered  to  come  up  to  the 
ground  from  time  to  time  to  give  instruction 
and  to  try  and  make  the  running  a  little  more 
interesting. 

Some  sixteen  boys  were  selected,  and  the 
numbers  present  at  one  time  varied  from 
this  number  to  half  that  amount. 

Here  a  word  of  explanation  is  necessary, 
as  in  the  Worcester  College  the  boys  may  be 
divided  first  into  two  main  categories — the 
sighted  and  the  totally  blind — and  the  first 
of  these  categories  can  be  divided  again 
into  those  who  can  see  very  little  and  those 
who  can  see  quite  a  bit. 

The  first  thing  that  was  done  was  to  stop 
all  racing,  and  to  start  the  boys  off  in  groups 
of  three  or  four  running  behind  each  other, 
instead  of  abreast,  and  to  do  a  slow  quarter 
mile  lap  as  a  preliminary   to  other  work. 

For  those  who  wished  to  practise  for 
distance  running,  one  boy  who  could  see 
fairly  well  led  the  string,  and  the  others 
followed  behind,  and  when  going  slowly  no 
one  left  the  track,  though  from  time  to  time 
runners  would  stray  out  to  the  right  at  the 
bends. 

This  training  was  continued  twice  a  week 
throughout  the  term,  at  the  end  of  which 
time,  although  no  competition  was  held, 
some  half-dozen  boys  were  quite  capable  of 
running  a  quarter  to  half  a  mile  at  a  reason- 
ably fast  pace. 


Those  who  wished  to  go  in  for  shorter 
distances  were  taught  to  dig  their  holes  in 
the  proper  way  for  a  start  with  hands  to 
the  ground,  and  ran  on  four  lanes  of  cinders 
placed  across  the  field,  with  some  five  yards 
of  grass  intervening  between  each  lane  of 
cinders  to  avoid  possible  collisions  if  the 
runners  went  off  their  own  cinder  lane.  With 
a  little  practice  those  who  could  see  at  all 
had  no  difficulty  in  keeping  on  the  cinders, 
and  two  or  three  of  the  totally  blind  would 
run  quite  straight  and  fast  for  fifty  yards 
or  so,  but  had  difficulty  in  keeping  straight 
after  that  distance. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  term's  work  the 
Headmaster  and  Staff  seemed  greatly  pleased 
with  the  results,  and  to  an  outside  observer 
the  boys  seemed,  speaking  generally,  to  be 
more  alert,  to  have  fresher  complexions,  and 
to  move  about  with  more  confidence. 

On  the  return  of  the  boys  for  the  Easter 
term  a  slightly  more  ambitious  programme 
was  attempted.  First,  a  few  8  lb.  weights 
were  purchased,  as  being  the  appropriate 
weight  for  shot  putting,  and  instruction  for 
this  event  was  procured  from  outside. 

Shortly  afterwards  discus  throwing  was 
introduced,  and  the  holder  of  the  British 
record  for  hammer  throwing — Mr.  M.  C. 
Nokes,  Housemaster  at  Malvern  College — 
came  over  for  an  afternoon  to  give  in- 
struction. He  was  followed,  later  on,  by  a 
visit  from  three  American  Oxford  Blues — ■ 
Mr.  Gentry  of  Virginia,  who  gave  an  ex- 
hibition in  shot  putting  and  discus  throwing, 
Mr.  Stanwood,  the  hurdle  and  high  jump 
expert,  who  gave  a  lesson  and  demonstration 
in  starting  and  sprinting,  and  Mr.  Pen. 
Hallowell  of  Olympic  fame,  who  took  some 
of  the  boys  for  a  spin  of  half  a  mile.  The 
school  is  undoubtedly  extremely  indebted  to 
all  these  four  athletes  for  so  kindly  giving  up 
their  time  for  the  purpose  of  instruction. 

After  term  had  been  in  progress  a  week  or 
two,  the  writer  suggested  that  a  competition 
might  be  instituted  between  four  teams  of 
six  boys  each  picked  from  the  school. 
Eventually  it  was  decided  to  have  a  Junior 
Fifty  Yards,  Senior  Hundred  Yards,  and  to 
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have  a  Weight-putting  and  Discus-throwing 
Contest  in  which  the  aggregate  puts  or 
throws  of  each  team  would  be  taken,  and 
the  points  counted  accordingly.  A  medley 
relay  race  was  added  to  this  programme, 
and  the  proviso  made  that  no  boy  should 
compete  in  any  more  than  three  out  of  the 
five  events,  of  which  the  relay  race  might 
be  one. 

The  results  of  the  competition  proved  that 
while  totally  blind  boys  can  stay  on  the 
track  for  roo  yards,  at  the  same  time  it  is 
not  certain  that  they  will  do  so,  and  one 
junior,  running  his  fifty  yards,  went  right 
off  to  the  left,  and  ran  amongst  the  specta- 
tors. Another  boy,  running  in  a  220,  was 
misdirected  at  a  corner,  and  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  run  on  to  the  grass,  though  he 
had  never  previously  left  the  track  in  practice 
running. 

Speaking  very  generally,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  totally  blind  boys  who  have  been  blind 
for  some  years,  can  keep  on  the  running  track 
without  difficulty,  provided  always  that 
their  attention  is  not  distracted  by  other 
people  or  things.  When,  however,  there  is 
competitive  running,  there  seems  little  doubt 
that  a  sighted  guide  is  needed  to  run  by  the 
side  or  behind  the  blind  runner,  to  inform 
him  when  the  turns  are  coming. 

So  far  as  those  who  can  see  so  little  that 
they  could  not  play  any  ball  game  are 
concerned — but  who  have  some  sight — there 
is  no  doubt  that  running  is  the  greatest 
possible  boon  and  advantage. 

Turning  to  the  field  events,  a  totally  fresh 
set  of  conditions  arises,  since  the  stop  board 
in  front  of  the  circle  for  putting  the  weight 
should  be  a  sufficient  guide — and  with 
practice  in  the  foot  work  there  seems  no  reason 
why  totally  blind  boys  of  good  physique 
should  not  do  this  event  as  well  as  normal 
sighted  boys  of  their  own  age  and  weight. 
For  throwing  the  discus,  in  normal  com- 
petition the  circle  is  defined  by  a  white  line, 
but  there  is  no  reason  why  a  slightly  raised 
border  to  the  circle  should  not  be  provided 
where  blind  athletes  are  competing. 

Both  in  running  and  in  the  field  events 
many  curious  difficulties  arose.  In  running, 
those  who  had  never  run  usually  ran  heel 
down  first,  and  great  patience  is  needed  to 
instruct  the  pupils  to  adopt  anything 
approaching  a  normal  carriage  for  running. 


Nevertheless,  at  the  end  of  two  terms' 
instruction,  several  boys  whose  gait  was 
grotesque  at  the  beginning  had  begun  to 
develop  a  style  which  was  at  least  a  great 
improvement  on  their  initial  efforts. 

The  same  held  good  with  the  two  field 
events  attempted.  In  putting  the  weight,  we 
had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  getting  the 
boys  to  push  the  weight  upwards  instead  of 
attempting  to  bowl  it  or  pushing  it  down- 
wards so  that  the  weight  fell  just  in  front 
of  the  feet. 

Another  thing  to  be  observed  was  that 
the  naturally  athletic  boys  took  to  the  field 
events  like  ducks  to  water,  but  those  who 
never  had  been  any  good  at  other  things 
equally  made  no  progress  when  it  came  to 
teaching  the  new  idea. 

Generally  speaking,  those  boys  that  were 
good  at  rowing  prospered  in  the  field  events, 
though  some  of  those  who  were  good  at 
rowing  did  not  shape  particularly  well  at 
running.  Two  outstanding  examples  may 
be  quoted — the  stroke  of  the  College  Eight 
proved  himself  easily  the  champion  weight 
and  discus  thrower,  his  throwing  of  the 
discus  being  quite  exceptional,  and  was  due, 
no  doubt,  to  that  extra  sense  of  rhythm  he 
possessed  compared  with  the  other  boys, 
which  made  him  get  the  hang  of  this  difficult 
event  more  quickly  and  effectively  than 
anyone  else.  One  junior  of  eleven,  weighing 
not  more  than  five  stone,  put  the  weight  in 
perfect  style,  straight  from  the  shoulder, 
almost  from  the  moment  that  he  first  felt 
the  weight  in  his  hand.  On  inquiry  we 
found  that  this  boy  was  the  junior  sculling 
champion,  so  that  we  see  the  stroke  of  the 
Senior  Eight  and  the  junior  sculling  cham- 
pion, with  their  exceptional  intuitive  sense 
of  rhythm  and  how  to  appl}/  muscular  effort, 
were  equally  best  when  they  sought  fresh 
fields  to  conquer. 

One  fact  stands  out  clearly  above  all 
others,  and  that  is  the  readiness  with  which 
all  the  boys  took  to  the  idea  of  starting 
their  sprints  from  holes  specially  dug,  and 
hands  to  the  ground.  Many  sighted  runners 
have  the  utmost  difficulty  in  using  this 
style  of  starting,  probably  because  they 
learn  to  start  from  a  standing  position  first, 
and  do  not  receive  instruction  as  to  the 
exact  way  to  measure  the  position  of  their 
holes  so  that  they  can  transfer  the  entire 
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weight  to  their  front  feet  at  any  moment 
to  give  themselves  a  good  push  off. 

In  both  the  junior  fifty  yards  this  was 
particularly  noticeable,  as  they  got  off 
capitally  together,  and  seemed  as  quick  into 
their  running  as  any  boys  we  have  ever  seen. 

So  far  as  the  single  competition  held  was 
concerned,  there  seemed  a  good  deal  of 
keenness  amongst  the  boys,  and  one  can  have 
no  doubt  that  the  responsibility  of  the 
different  team  captains  for  the  instruction  of 
those  under  their  command  can  have  done 
no  harm  and  probably  some  good. 

In  conclusion,  the  general  opinion  seems 
to  be  that  the  boys  enjoyed  their  com- 
petition, that  they  have  gained  in  health 
and  experience,  and  that  they  will  improve 
vastly  when  they  have  had  more  practice 
as  time  goes  on. 

Up  to  the  present  it  has  been  necessary 
to  give  the  most  elementary  instruction  to 
all  concerned,  but  in  the  future  we  hope  that 
the  school  will  benefit  by  past  experience  and 
tradition,  and  that  the  boys — especially  the 
team  captains — will  be  able  to  instil  a  great 
deal  of  the  instruction  themselves  which  has 
come  hitherto  from  outside  circles. 

Speaking  generally,  it  would  seem  that 
the  organisation  and  attention  needed  for 
even  such  an  elementary  competition  as  the 
one  that  was  tried,  cannot  but  be  beneficial 
to  boys  whose  disability  prevents  them 
from  participation  in  organised  ball  games 
such  as  are  practised  in  the  normal  Public 
School. 

Results  of  Worcester  College 
Athletic  Sports. 

Four  teams  of  six,  each  consisting  of  four  seniors 
and  two  juniors,  competed  in  six  events.  The  results 
were  : — 

100  yards  : — 

Heat  i.     J.  D.  Dawlings  (B)  i,  E.  L.  Ramsay  (A)  2. 
Heat  2.    J.  Hoskisson  (B)  1,  G.  C.  Rutter  (D)  2. 
Final.        J.     D.    Dawlings    1,     E.    L.    Ramsay    2, 

J.  Hoskisson  3. 
Time,  u|  sees. 

Junior  50  yards  : — 

Heat  1.      R.   Richardson   (B)    1.    F.  Whittle  (D)   2. 
Heat  2       J.  E.  Jarvis  (B)  1,  J.  Busbridge  (A)  2. 
Final.         1.     J.     E.     Jarvis.       2.      R.      Richardson. 

3.  J.  Busbridge. 
Time  6|  decs. 

Throwing  the  Discus  : — 

1.  A    Team     (E.    L.    Ramsay,     L.    Stephenson,     H. 
Childs),  221  ft.  d\  ins. 

2.  C  Team   (E.   Matthews,    F.   Wright,    J.   Wilson), 
203  ft.  7  ins. 

Best    throw  :    E.  L.  Ramsay,  ir6  ft.  4  ins. 


Putting  the  Weight  :— 

1.  A  Team.     2.  C  Team. 

Best  put  :  E.  L.  Ramsay,  32  ft.  6  ins. 
Mile  Medley  Relay  (220  yds,  220,  440,  880)  : — 

Heat     1.     D    Team     (Armitage,     Whittle,     Rutter, 
Shepheard-Walwyn).  1. 
C  Team  (Gamble,  Matthews,  Wright,  Wade),  2. 

Heat  2.    B  Team  (Horsfield,  Richardson,  Hoskisson, 
Dawlings),  1. 

A    Team    (Burton,    Busbridge,    Stephenson,    White- 
head), 2. 

Final.     B.  Team  beat  D  Team. 

Team  results  : — 

1.  B.  (J.  D.  Dawlings,  Captain.) 

2.  A.  (E.  L.  Ramsav,  Captain.) 

3.  C    (H.  W.  Gamble.  Captain.) 

4.  D.  (P.  Armitage,  Captain.) 

OBITUARY 

We  deeply  regret  to  announce  the  deaths 
of  :- 

James  Baker,  of  Acton,  who  for  years  was 
a  voluntary  worker  for  the  blind,  visiting 
them  in  their  homes,  and  acting  as  guide  to 
those  who  attended  Social  Centres  in  the 
neighbourhood. 

Arthur  Brockhurst,  of  Walsall,  formerly 
Chairman  of  1he  Blind  Persons  Welfare 
Committee,  Walsall,  and  for  many  years  a 
worker  for  the  Walsall,  Wednesbury,  and 
District  Blind  Society. 

Dr.  Charles  M.  Cooke,  of  Bideford,  a 
blind  masseur,  who  after  being  in  practice  as 
a  doctor  for  twenty  years  at  Barnstaple, 
suddenly  became  totally  blind.  He  was 
trained  as  a  masseur  under  the  auspices  of 
the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  and 
established  an  extensive  practice  in  Bideford 
and  district. 

William  Greenslade,  of  Uplowman,  a 
blind  musician,  for  44  years  organist  of  the 
parish  church  at  Halberton. 

Werner  Frank  Lattey,  of  Bournemouth, 
for  many  years  a  teacher  and  worker  for 
the  blind,  first  in  India,  then  in  Cardiff,  and 
for  eleven  years  at  Bournemouth,  where  he 
was  honorary  secretary  of  the  Bournemouth 
Blind  Aid  Society  from  1911  till  1923. 

Mrs.  Parsons,  of  Kilburn,  an  active 
worker  in  connection  with  the  local  Women's 
Liberal  Association,  the  Co-operative 
Women's  Guild,  and  many  organisations  for 
social  welfare,  including  the  Greater  London 
Fund  for  the  Blind. 

James  White,  Secretary  and  Manager, 
Sunderland  and  Durham  County  Royal 
Institution  for  the  Blind,  who  died  suddenly 
on  the  morning  of   Saturday,  12th  May. 
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"SEEING"    OR    "SIGHTED," 

A  Battle  of  Words. 


FOR  vears  past  writers  on  the 
blind  have  been  plagued  by 
suspicions  affecting  "  sighted," 
a  term  in  occasional,  or  even 
frequent,  use.  Purists  have 
objected  strenuously  to  it,  pro- 
testing, for  example,  that  if 
people  who  are  not  blind  are  "  sighted," 
then  people  who  are  not  deaf  should  be 
described  as  "  hearinged."  No  one,  to  the  best 
of  our  belief,  has  deployed  the  resources  of 
scholarship  in  defence  of  the  criticised  term, 
and  it  is  worth  observation  at  this  point  that 
the  term  "  sighted  "is  not  once  used  in  the 
two  most  important  books  recently  published 
on  the  education  of  the  blind,  Dr.  T.  D. 
Cutsforth's  "  The  Blind  in  School  and 
Society,"  and  Mr.  R.  V.  Merry's  "  Problems 
of  the  Education  of  Visually  Handicapped 
Children."  Both  Dr.  Cutsforth  and  Mr. 
Merry  describe  persons  who  are  not  blind 
as  "  seeing." 

A  special  quality  of  the  English  language 
lies  in  its  readiness  to  legitimise  words 
formed  by  analogy  or  freshly  coined  to 
express  new  conceptions  and  to  meet  new 
terminological  needs.  The  possibility  of 
obtaining  an  authoritative  decision  on  the 
legitimacy  of  "  sighted  "  has,  we  understand, 
recently  been  presented  to  the  Departmental 
Committee  on  the  Partially  Blind  whose 
report  will  shortly  be  published.  Readers 
of  The  New  Beacon  may  be  surprised,  and 
some  of  them  who  have  been  purists  in  this 
matter  in  the  past  will  certainly  be  grieved, 
that  the  Departmental  Committee  has  pre- 
ferred to  describe  itself  as  a  Committee  of 
Enquiry  into  Problems  relating  to  "  Partially 
Sighted  Children."  If  the  Committee  has 
put  the  fat  in  the  fire  it  can  have  done  so 
only  with  the  intention  of  throwing  light 
on  a  minor  but  interesting  controversy. 

The  decision  of  the  Committee  so  to 
describe  itself,  even  if  it  was  in  the  end 
unanimous,  was  not  arrived  at  without  a 
lively  exchange  of  arguments,  and  we  take 
some  pleasure  in  printing  here  some  missives 
which  have  been  used  as  missiles  in  this 
battle    of    wits.     The   first    encounter   had 


resulted  in  a  victory  for  the  proponents  of 
"  sighted,"  when  a  member  of  the  other 
party  (who  may  be  known  as  "  Z  "),  shooting 
a  Parthian  arrow,  submitted  to  the  Com- 
mittee the  following  draft  of  a  Foreword  to 
be  signed  by  the  Chairman  : — 

"  The  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
regrets  to  confess  that  in  the  course  of 
this  enquiry  into  the  position  of  Partially 
Blind  Children  he  has  been  compelled, 
first,  to  tolerate,  later  to  adopt,  and 
finally  to  send  forth  with  the  halo  of 
official  approval  a  solecism  of  barbarous 
pedigree  and  disreputable  antecedents, 
which  has  for  some  time  been  current  in 
the  lower  levels  of  the  '  blind  world.' 
The  misbegotten  term  '  sighted,'  con- 
ceived in  a  moment  of  logical  frenzy,  is 
the  natural  son  of  strained  antithesis  and 
false  analogy,  two  bad  characters  of 
philology  long  notorious  in  educational 
circles  and,  thanks  to  the  recent  establish- 
ment of  a  Police  College,  likely  soon  to 
be  known  in  Scotland  Yard.  It  has 
indeed  been  charged  more  than  once  with 
being  at  large  without  justification  or 
visible  means  of  support,  and  when  the 
present  enquiry  began,  was  supposed  to 
have  abandoned  any  claim  to  public 
recognition. 

One  miserable  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee (the  Chairman  desires  to  make 
clear  that  the  adjective  used  here  refers 
not  to  that  individual's  temperament  or 
condition,  but  solely  to  the  state  of  mind 
to  which  he  has  been  reduced  by  being- 
dragooned  into  approval  of  such  a  solecism) 
has  urged,  with  specious  Show  of  reason, 
that  the  children  with  whom  this  report 
is  concerned  should  be  described  as 
'  visually  defective.'  He  has  pleaded 
that  children  whose  general  physical  con- 
dition is  such  that  special  provision  is 
made  for  them  in  the  educational  system 
are  known  as  '  physically  defective,'  and 
the  Chairman  has  been  unable  to  persuade 
him  that  '  visually  defective  children ' 
might  be  taken  to  mean  any  child  whose 
sight  is  examined  by  a  doctor. 
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"  The  miserable  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee is,  in  fact,  left  protesting  at  the 
date  of  the  publication  of  this  report. 
But  he  has  happily  remained  in  a  minority 
of  one,  and  the  minds  of  his  colleagues, 
gracefully  impervious  to  argument,  are 
unclouded  by  doubt  and  unsoured  by 
remorse. 

"  It  is  evident  that  the  word  '  sighted  ' 
has  a  meaning.  It  is  appropriately 
applied  to  any  instrument,  tool,  apparatus 
or  appliance  provided  or  furnished  with 
sights,  as,  for  example,  a  rifle  or  a 
theodolite.  In  using  it  to  describe  a 
certain  category  of  children  the  Committee 
desire  to  debunk  their  subject  of  any 
sentimental  associations.  The  public  are 
free  to  understand  either  that  the  Com- 
mittee have  been  so  long  in  communion 
with  ophthalmologists  that  they  regard 
children  as  a  somewhat  disorderly  type  of 
optical  instrument,  a  little  higher  than 
theodolites  in  the  scientific  scale  ;  or  that 
they  have  so  long  studied  the  aim  of 
education,  and  been  carried  so  far  from 
base  facts  by  the  rhetoric  with  which  that 
aim  has  so  often  been  adorned,  that  they 
must  present  the  children  sub  specie 
militarismi,  as  little  rifles,  as  it  were, 
pointed  unerringly  at  a  target  which 
members  of  the  Committee  would  gladly 
indicate — if  they  themselves  knew  where 
it  might  be  found." 

After  due  consideration  a  supporter  of 
sighted  "  retaliated  with  the  following  : — 

"  Z's  objection  to  the  use  of  the  term 
'  partially  sighted  '  is  based  on  two 
grounds  :  (i)  that  Z  does  not  like  the 
term,  and  (2)  that  the  term  is  not  good 
English. 

"As  to  reason  (1),  de  gustibus  non 
disputandum.  He  dislikes  the  term,  I 
do  not,  and  that  is  all  that  there  is  to  be 
said  about  it. 

"  But  reason  (2)  is  another  matter  and 
I  feel  sure  that  the  Committee  would  feel 
a  twinge  if  Z  were  right.  I  gather  that  he 
objects  to  the  term  because  : — (a)  the  past 
participle  '  sighted  '  should  be  confined 
to  its  use  as  an  epithet  of  a  rifle  and  that 
the  present  participle  '  seeing '  is  more 
appropriate  to  persons,  and  (b)  if  the 
use  of  '  sighted  '  be  granted,  the  term 
should     be     '  partial     sighted  '     on    the 


analogy  of  '  dim,'  '  short,'  '  weak-sighted,' 
i  e.,  an  adjective  and  not  an  adverb  should 
be  used. 

"A  quarter  of  an  hour  with  the  Oxford 
English  Dictionary  has  satisfied  me  that 
Z's  objections,  on  the  score  of  sound 
English  as  distinct  from  mere  taste,  are 
baseless,  and  I  confess  to  a  feeling  of  relief 
in  finding  that,  unwittingly  perhaps,  the 
Committee's  instinct  is  in  accordance  with 
the  genius  of  the  language. 

"  (a)  Sighted.  1.- — Having  sight  of  a 
specified  kind.  As  far  back  as  1596 
Spenser,  the  poet's  poet,  wrote  (Hymn  to 
Beauty,  235)  '  Love's  eyes  more  sharply 
sighted  bee  Than  other  men's  .  . 
while  Chapman  in  1615  translating  the 
Odyssey  (vi.  162)  wrote  '  That  he  might 
see  the  lovely  sighted  maid.'  Nor  is  this 
merely  an  antique  usage,  for  Ruskin,  who 
still  has  some  reputation  as  a  stylist, 
wrote  in  1846  (in  Modern  Painters  II.iii.xii. 
Section  1)  'Any  of  us  whose  heart  is 
rightly  tuned,  or  whose  mind  is  clearly 
and  surely  sighted.' 

"  2. — Endowed  with  sight,  able  to  see. 
In  1836  Landor  wrote  (Works  1853  II 
467-2)  'Above  all  others,  blind  or 
sighted.' 

"  (b)  Partially.  The  Oxford  English 
Dictionary  particularly  records  the  usage 
of  the  word  '  in  combination  usually  with 
past  participles.'  A  certain  T.  Busby,  it 
appears,  translated  Lucretius  in  1813  and 
wrote  (I.  1.  Comm.  17).  'A  progressive, 
partially  patent  and  finite  being  like  man.' 
The  geologist  Lyell  (in  his  Principles  of 
Geology  III. 311)  wrote  in  1833  '  Layers  of 
partially  rolled  and  broken  flints.'  Here 
the  classics  and  science  join  hands  and 
receive  the  blessing  of  Education,  with  a 
big  E,  in  the  Educational  Review,  Septem- 
ber, 1895,  p.  112.  '  Science  is  only  .  .  . 
partially  unified  language.' 

"  Let  the  Committee  then,  while  regret- 
ting the  vagary  of  Z's  taste  in  this  one 
matter,  write  '  partially  sighted  '  through- 
out their  Report  in  the  certain  knowledge 
that,   in  doing   so,   they   will  be  writing 
irreproachable  English." 
Despite  the  support  given  by  this  formid- 
able salvo  of  quotations  the  majority  of  the 
Committee  seem  still  to  have  been  a  little 
uneasy,   and  agreed  to   Z's  notes  and  his 
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opponent's  being  submitted  for  an  opinion 
to  Mr.  Pearsall  Smith,  as  an  outstanding 
authority  on  the  use  of  the  English  language. 
Mr.  Pearsall  Smith's  reply  was  : — 

".  .  .  I  see  no  linguistic  objection  to 
'  partially  sighted  ' — there  is  no  limit  to 
the  power  of  making  compounds  in 
English  out  of  any  parts  of  speech — we 
have  '  badly-lighted  '  and  the  '  godly- 
wise,'  and  people  who  are  '  badly-off.' 
Really  there  is  no  rule  ;  convenience, 
pronounceability  and  euphony  are  the  only 
things  to  go  by." 

After  writing  the  above  letter  Mr.  Pearsall 
Smith,  however,  passed  on  the  corres- 
pondence to  another  authority,  Mr.  Kenneth 
Sisam  of  the  Clarendon  Press,  Oxford,  who 
wrote  saving  that  he  saw  no  objection  to 
such  compounds  as  "  partially  dressed  "  and 
"partially  lighted"  in  which  "lighted" 
and  "  dressed  "  were  used  in  their  normal 
sense  as  participles  from  transitive  verbs. 
But  he  concluded  that  "  although  sighted  = 
endowed  with  sight  has  the  authority  of 
Landor's  '  blind  or  sighted ' ;  it  is  a  rare  use 
of  sighted  which  almost  requires  the  juxta- 
position   of  blind.     Partially  sighted,  unless 


coupled  with  blind,  might  equally  mean 
partially  seen,  etc.  So  I  do  not  think  the 
choice  is  altogether  happy." 

There,  for  the  moment,  stands  this  pleasant 
battle  in  a  tea-cup.  By  way  of  a  comment, 
however,  it  may  be  useful  to  distinguish 
between  two  elements  in  the  controversy, 
the  first  being  the  use  of  the  term  "  sighted," 
and  the  second  its  use  with  an  adverb. 
Fastidious  writers  may  find  themselves 
shrinking  from  the  use  of  either  term  unless 
it  can  be  placed,  as  Mr.  Sisam  suggests  it 
should  be,  in  actual  juxtaposition  to  its 
converse,  but  writers  who  are  nervous,  and 
fearful  of  purists'  attack,  may  go  forward 
in  the  confident  use  of  "  sighted  "  or  "  parti- 
ally sighted,"  protected  from  criticism  by 
the  august  authority  of  a  Departmental  Com- 
mittee appointed  by  the  Ministry  of  Educa- 
tion to  consider  the  case  of  the  partially 
blind  and  courageously  reporting  to  them 
on  the  problems  of  the  partially  sighted. 

Courage,  still  the  rarest  and  greatest  of 
human  qualities,  is  to  be  admired  in  small 
things  no  less  than  in  great,  and  on  this 
score,  if  on  no  other,  the  Departmental  Com- 
mittee is  to  be  congratulated. 


THE    WORK    OF    THE    "SUNSHINE 
KINDERGARTENS." 


Introduction. 

A    LL  teachers    of    blind     children 
/%  are  faced  with    the   difficulty 

f    ^       of     finding      those      natural 
r     ^k      interests  and   curiosities  that 
/         %     are    the    basis    of   the   early 
M  ^L    education  of  the  sighted.child. 

~^^  -^  Thus  the  sighted  child  enter- 

ing the"!  nursery  class  at  three  at  once 
settles  down  to  play  in  the  sand,  to  wash 
dolls'  clothes,  to  push  a  cart  and  in  many 
cases  to  "  be  "  someone — a  milkman,  a 
bus-driver,  a  ploughman  or  whoever  is  the 
great  personage  in  his  environment.  Out  of 
such  natural  occupations  arise  the  more 
complex  games  with  his  fellows,  games  that 
get  more  organised  and  demand  acquisition 
of  many  skills  as  he  grows  older.  Indeed, 
in  the  modern  infant  and  junior  schools  the 
children    learn    to    read,    write,    calculate, 
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1 


acquire  skill  in  such  crafts  as  sewing,  wood- 
work and  gardening,  because  they  need 
them  for  their  own  purposes.  Only  those 
who  have  watched  the  joy,  concentration 
and  ease  with  which  children  left  to  work 
out  their  own  purposes  at  their  own  rate 
acquire  skill  in  the  3  R's  and  other  branches 
of  necessary  learning,  can  realise  the  value 
of  these  new  methods  of  what  might  be 
called  natural  self-education. 

But  the  teachers  in  the  Kindergartens  of 
the  Sunshine  Homes,  although  they  were 
sure  of  the  value  of  such  self-chosen  occupa- 
tions and  play,  had  to  experiment  for 
some  time  before  they  could  find  what 
actually  would  rouse  the  children  to  con- 
centrated effort.  All  forms  of  apparatus 
and  kindergarten  occupations  were  used  to 
fill  in  many  gaps  while  we  were  experi- 
menting with  play  methods.  Thus  one 
could  go  into  a  kindergarten  and  find  one 
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child  fitting  in  Montessori  C}'linders,  another 
threading  beads,  a  third  dusting  the  room, 
and  some  playing  together  in  small  groups 
dressed  as  "  Matron  and  Nurse,"  busy  filling 
bottles  of  water  for  sick  dolls  or  preparing 
the  meals  for  the  patients. 

But  it  soon  became  so  obvious  that  the 
amount  of  concentrated  attention  to  the 
children's  own  interests  was  so  much  greater 
than  that  put  into  more  formal  work,  that 
it  was  decided  we  must  in  every  possible 
way  aim  at  two  things  :  To  increase  and 
widen  the  very  limited  interests  of  the  blind 
child  in  the  world  around  him  and  to  use 
these  as  a  basis  of  further  education. 

In  the  solution  of  this  problem  we  had 
great  help  from  the  matrons  and  domestic 
staff.  The  children  were  taken  to  meet  the 
milkman,  to  talk  with  the  postman  ;  they 
were  allowed  to  take  their  cakes  to  be 
baked  to  the  kitchens  ;  they  were  supplied 
with  bowls  for  cake  making,  to  say  nothing 
of  ingredients.  Sometimes  a  matron's 
patience  must  have  been  sorely  tried  b}T  the 
results  of  our  first  experiences,  as  when  one 
set  of  children  played  surgery  so  seriously 
that  they  began  to  attend  to  each  other's 
eyes,  or  an  earnest  washerwoman,  forgetting 
her  rubber  overall,  had  to  be  redressed  in 
dry  clothes.  But  nothing  untoward  has 
happened  and  not  one  of  the  team  of  teachers, 
still  in  the  early  stages  of  experimental  work, 
would  willingly  go  back  to  more  formal 
methods.  Every  term  now  the  school- 
rooms more  and  more  approximate  to  busy 
nurseries  and  work  rooms,  while  the  added 
interest  of  school  life  keeps  the  children  so 
happy  and  active  that  it  is  sometimes  diffi- 
cult to  realise  that  the  childien  are  blind 
and  often  physically  frail. 

For  at  the  last  teachers'  conference — we 
meet  and  discuss  the  work  once  a  term — it 
was  decided  that  each  teacher  should  write  a 
short  account  of  some  aspect  of  her  work. 
The  writer  of  this  introduction  is  to  the  best 
of  her  ability  an  adviser  to  the  band  of 
teachers,  and  to  her  the  reports  seemed  so 
interesting,  so  full  of  first-hand  knowledge, 
that  she  thought  extracts  from  them  might 
be  useful  to  the  readers  of  The  New  Beacon. 

Group      Games      with      Blind     Babies      of 
3-4  Years. 

In  school  the  blind  child  has  to  use  his 
toys  not  only  to  develop  his  imagination  and 


his  physical  and  mental  powers,  but  to  learn 
many  things  that  a  sighted  child  acquires  in 
his  daily  life  at  home.  At  three,  the  sighted 
child  will  be  helping  his  mother  to  dust 
rooms,  or  clean  shoes,  or  do  the  shopping. 
The  blind  baby  must  do  exactly  the  same, 
even  if  he  is  in  "  school." 

He  is  still  too  young  to  wish  to  combine 
with  the  other  children  in  his  play,  and  the 
newcomer  often  selects  a  small  brush  or 
duster  with  which  to  clean  the  schoolroom, 
as  his  first  occupation.  Sometimes  he  pre- 
fers to  feed  his  doll  and  learns  to  use  a  small 
spoon  very  skilfully.  He  ma}'  like  to  build 
himself  an  armchair  with  his  big  wooden 
bricks,  which  are  in  three  sizes  and  very 
light,  enabling  him  to  build  with  ease  and 
speed. 

From  these  small  beginnings  the  most 
exciting  group  games  develop.  A  "  family  " 
can  be  inaugurated  in  which  the  "  mother  " 
gives  each  "  child  "  a  piece  of  work  to  do  ; 
one  sweeps  and  dusts  the  room,  another 
prepares  a  meal  on  the  toy  stove,  and  a  third 
lays  the  table  for  the  hungry  family  !  Two 
or  three  others  may  be  busy  making  furni- 
ture with  the  bricks,  while  the  "mother" 
will  bathe  and  dress  the  "  baby  " — a  much- 
loved,  if  battered,  doll. 

Another  day,  the  "  mother  "  may  take 
her  baby  to  the  shops — built  by  a  group  of 
children  with  the  large  light  bricks.  She  is 
accompanied  by  two  of  her  children,  one 
carrying  the  shopping  basket,  while  the 
other  pushes  her  dollies'  pram.  Arrived  at 
the  shop,  she  has  a  remarkable  selection  of 
goods  to  choose  from,  ranging  from  biscuits 
to  boots,  all  represented  by  shells  or  small 
bricks  ! 

Having  completed  her  purchases  and 
carefully  paid  for  them,  she  may  decide  to 
take  her  children  to  a  concert  on  the  way 
home.  They  therefore  take  their  seats  at 
one  end  of  the  room,  while  other  children 
take  it  in  turns  to  sing  or  recite  for  them. 

In  games  such  as  these,  every  child  has 
work  he  likes,  and  is  combining  to  make  an 
interesting  and  instructive  game.  He  is 
learning  to  move  about  freely,  to  count,  and 
to  enlarge  his  vocabulary  and  experience. 
Every  time  he  plays  a  game  he  is  storing  up 
experiences  which  will  be  of  immeasurable 
value  to  him  later.  He  is  learning  to  be 
independent. 
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the  "National  t^    \T~$     /~~\    II  U  MI     "X.    I  £$W  0/£ces- 

London.  W.\ 


AFTER  THE  TUMULT  AND  THE  SHOUTING. 

THE  cordial  and  sympathetic  atmosphere  in  which  the  negotiations  on  National 
Co-ordination  were  discussed  in  the  first  instance  by  the  National  Institute  and  the 
Union  of  Counties  Associations  was  disturbed  by  wild  and  whirring  words;  spoken 
in  haste  and  no  doubt  repented  at  leisure.  That  disturbance  is,  we  think,  regretted 
by  everyone  concerned,  and  there  are  welcome  signs  ol  a  return  to  cakaaer  con- 
sideration of  facts  and  necessities. 
In  our  last  issue  we  reported  briefly  the  result  of  a  meeting,  held  at  the  Cloth- 
workers'  Hall  just  before  our  going  to  press,  at  which  was  put  forward  as  a  basis 
of  discussion  a  Memorandum,  proposing  that  the  desired  simplification  of  the  structure  of  blind  welfare 
should  be  effected  by  adding  to  it  yet  another  Council.  This  Memorandum,  although  found  to  be 
impossible  as  a  focus  of  agreement,  is  printed  in  this  issue.  It  is  being  placed  before  the  national 
bodies  represented  at  the  conference  and  we  understand  that  the  National  Institute  has  already 
decided  to  postpone  any  consideration  of  it  until  the  Joint  Committee  of  Local  Authorities  has  issued 
proposals  and  recommendations. 

In  the  meantime  the  position  of  the  Union  and  its  constituent  parts  has  to  be  decided.  The  New 
Beacon  has  always  insisted  that  the  Blind  World  needs  a  comprehensive  and  well  organised  Union  of 
Local  Societies  no  less  than  it  needs  a  strong  and  capable  National  Institute,  a  well-equipped  National 
Library,  an  active  College  of  Teachers,  and  a  vigorous  Association  of  Workshop  Managers.  The 
future  of  the  Counties  Associations  is  precarious,  but  we  are  certain  that  the  Union  in  some  form 
should  continue  to  bring  into  consultation  workers  for  the  blind  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  We 
venture  to  offer  sympathy  and  good  wishes  to  the  authorities  of  the  Union  in  a  time  of  important 
and  difficult  decisions. 

The  National  Institute,  while  declining  to  spend  time  at  present  in  discussing  Mr.  Stone's 
Memorandum — it  is  well  to  make  clear  that  the  Memorandum  recently  discussed  at  the  Clothworkers' 
Hall  did  not  represent  the  views  of  any  of  the  national  bodies  participating  in  the  conference — has  made 
clear  that  it  is  not  closing  the  door  on  further  discussions  with  any  national  body  which  wishes  to 
agree  with  it  on  any  plan  for  co-ordination  which  provides  for  the  full  performance  of  functions  by  each 
of  the  Blind  World's  elements.  The  Memorandum  puts  forward  a  plan  (avowedly  an  old  one)  which  is 
out  of  tune  with  recent  developments  and  modern  requirements.  The  trouble  with  the  Blind  World 
is  not  that  too  little  time  is  spent  in  consultation  and  deliberation,  but  that  too  much  is  so  spent. 
There  are  not  too  few  Committees  in  the  Blind  World,  but  too  many.  Multiplication  of  organisations 
means  a  diversion  from  the  blind  of  money  and  attention.  Any  practical  measure  of  co-ordination 
must  take  one  of  two  forms — the  first  being  to  reduce  the  number  of  organisations,  to  simplify  the 
machinery  of  administration  and  to  eliminate  superfluous  stages  of  executive  action  ;  and  the  second 
to  strengthen  and  sweeten  contacts  between  all  bodies  which  are  actually  doing  the  work  for  the 
blind  in  the  country  as  a  whole. 

In  the  light  of  what  has  happened  in  the  last  few  months,  the  second  is  now,  perhaps,  the  most 
practical  course.  The  heat  engendered  by  the  recent  controversy  has,  we  must  recognise,  weakened 
voluntaryism  in  the  eyes  of  public  authorities.  None  the  less  voluntaryism  must  be  preserved,  not  as 
an  all-sufficient  system  for  the  welfare  of  the  blind,  but  as  an  indispensable  partner  with  the  Local 
Authorities,  the  Board  of  Education  and  the  Ministry  of  Health. 

HOME    TEACHING    CANDIDATES. 

A  letter  on  the  home  teaching  service  in  our  correspondence  columns  rightly  lays  stress  on  the 
importance  of  selecting  candidates  with  social  gifts.  But  is  there  not  a  certain  confusion  of  thought 
in  the  letter  ?  The  suggestion  that  the  examiners  are  responsible  if  some  of  those  who  pass  the  home 
teachers'  examination  are  not  temperamentally  fitted  for  the  work  is  surely  mistaken.  Provided  a 
candidate  reaches  a  certain  standard  of  efficiency,  the  examiners  grant  him  the  certificate,  and  it  is 
the  responsibility  of  the  organisation  for  the  blind  in  engaging  its  home  teachers  to  decide  whether 
a  candidate  holding  the  certificate  has,  in  addition  to  the  subjects  of  the  examination,  that  "  sociability, 
knowledge  of  wireless,  and  general  knowledge  of  local  affairs,  persons,  and  places  "  which  are  un- 
doubtedly desirable  qualifications,  but  can  only  be  gauged  to  a  very  limited  extent  in  an  examination 
room.  The  Editor. 
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RAMBLING  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

A  paper  read  by  Mr.  J.  May,  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Manchester  Rambling  Club  for 
the  Blind,  at  a  Northern  Counties   Association   Conference   of  Home  Teachers. 


HE      Poet      Laureate     has 
written  : 

"  It's  good  to  be  out  on  the  road. 
Going  one  knows  not  where, 
Knowing  not  whither  nor  why " 

but,    as    one    of    our   other 
famous  writers  has  it : 

"  'Tis  a  far,  far  better  thing " 

and  I  add,  when  rambling  with  the  blind, 

"  To  know  just  where  one  is  going,  and  why." 

Rambling  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  oldest 
pastimes,  much  older  possibly  than  wrestling 
or  bowls.  Even  those  who  frequented  the 
Garden  of  Eden  realised  the  pleasures  of 
a  walk  amid  the  beauties  of  nature.  It  is 
a  pastime  in  which  anyone  can  participate 
with  enjoyment.  Old  and  young,  rich  and 
poor,  regularly  throw  off  the  encumbrances 
of  civilisation,  and  plunge  into  the  quietude 
and  beauty  of  the  countryside,  or  clamber 
to  lofty  summits  every  week-end  or  holiday. 
Some  people  have  marvelled  at  the  blind 
rambling  and  enjoying  the  countryside. 
Some  have  been  astounded  at  the  accom- 
plishments of  blind  ramblers,  but  those  who 
have  actually  rambled  with  them  have 
realised  that  there  is  very  little  difference 
between  the  blind  rambler  and  his  sighted 
companion.  While  the  latter  observes  with 
his  eyes  and  describes  to  the  other,  the  blind 
man  often  hears  first  and  points  out  the 
sound  of  a  bird,  the  squeal  of  a  rabbit,  etc. 

The  rambling  movement  among  the  blind 
is  not  a  new  thing.  Blind  people  have  enjoyed 
walking  always.  Organised  rambling,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  quite  a  new  thing,  but  it  is 
rapidly  becoming  very  popular  and  is  expected 
to  spread  to  all  parts  of  the  country.  The 
object  of  this  paper  is  not  only  to  show  that 
this  God-sent  recreation  is  possible  for  the 
blind,  but  to  attempt  to  stimulate  those 
who  work  for  and  among  the  blind  to 
action,  so  that  everyone  may  know  the 
delights  and  benefits  of  rambling. 

Now,  as  I  said  earlier,  it  is  far  better  to 
have  a  well-thought-out  plan  than  just  to 
wander  on  and  on  without  any  fixed  destina- 
tion or  route.  There  are  points  to  be  con- 
sidered   when    anyone    rambles,    and    these 


apply  more  especially  to  rambling  with  the 
blind.  While  there  are  few  obstacles  which 
cannot  be  surmounted  by  blind  people,  it  is 
wiser  not  to  include  many  of  them  when 
planning  a  day's  programme.  It  is  just  as 
bad  to  go  to  the  other  extreme,  and  leave 
out  such  obstacles  as  stiles,  footbridges,  or 
stepping-stones.  These  all  make  a  very 
welcome  change  and,  if  well  spaced,  often 
break  the  monotony  of  continuous  flat 
walking.  Road  walking  should  be  avoided 
wherever  possible,  as  most  roads  nowadays 
are  tar-macadamed  and  soon  make  the 
feet  tired  and  swollen.  Continuous  walking 
or  climbing,  except,  of  course,  in  mid- 
winter, when  it  is  often  too  cold  to  stand 
still,  is  bad,  and  provision  should  always  be 
made  for  adequate  rest  spots  where  shelter 
from  sun  and  wind  is  abundant.  Good 
leaders  are  usually  quite  plentiful,  if  only 
one  knows  just  how  to  get  hold  of  them,  so 
I  need  not  go  further  in  this  direction,  but, 
in  passing,  I  might  just  add  that  when  a 
leader  has  not  led  blind  people  before,  he 
or  she  should  be  made  acquainted  with  the 
ramblers  he  is  going  to  lead,  so  that  he  may 
know  exactly  what  sort  of  route  to  choose. 

Now  what  pleasures  and  benefits  can  a 
blind  person  derive  from  rambling  ?  Perhaps 
the  greatest  benefit  is  the  open  air,  which 
is  often  denied  the  blind  town-dweller, 
because  he  cannot  so  easily  get  out  into  the 
country  by  himself  and  has  always  to  rely 
on  his  friends  or  relations  to  take  him  out 
when  they  happen  to  be  free.  Another 
great  benefit  is  the  opportunity  to  meet 
new  people  and  to  discuss  one's  own  job  or 
interest  and  hear  of  something  new.  Cheerful 
companionship,  which  is  one  of  rambling's 
greatest  boons,  is  enjoyed  perhaps  to  a 
greater  extent  by  the  blind  than  by  the 
seeing.  The  pleasures  are  manifold — the 
sunshine,  the  gentle  beat  of  the  rain,  the 
bracing  effect  of  the  breeze  on  the  hills,  the 
crunch  of  newly  fallen  snow,  the  smell  of 
flowers  growing  wild,  the  odour  of  pine  trees, 
the  splashing  of  a  mountain  stream,  the 
rush  of  a  waterfall,  the  whistle  of  the  wind 
through  the  treetops  on  high  ground,  the 
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call  of  the  curlew,  or  the  trilling  of  a  lark — 
all  these  sounds  and  reminders  of  one's 
closeness  to  nature  in  the  raw  are  the  delights 
of  every  rambler.  What  the  blind  rambler 
might  miss  because  he  doesn't  see,  can  be 
described  by  observant  and  enthusiastic 
guides,  and  these  are  nearly  always  plentiful. 
To  illustrate  what  I  have  said,  may  I  quote 
passages  from  the  log  book  of  the  Manchester 
Rambling  Club  for  the  Blind,  which,  by  the 
way,  we  believe,  was  the  first  club  specialising 
in  rambling  in  this  country  ? 

"  Sunday,  July  30th,  1933.  Whaley 
Bridge.  Another  sunny  day  favoured  our 
party  as  we  started  from  Whaley  Bridge 
Station.  Our  leader,  Mr.  J.  Macauley,  of 
the  C.H.A.,  had  chosen  Goyt's  Bridge  for 
the  lunch  halt.  After  passing  through 
Whaley  Bridge  and  Horwich  End  we  turned 
right  and  descended  to  the  Goyt.  Continu- 
ing up  stream,  we  were  soon  among  railway 
lines  and  contractor's  machinery  of  the  new 
Stockport  Water  Scheme.  Crossing  the 
wooden  footbridge,  we  climbed  the  western 
ridge,  finally  striking  the  Erwood  Road  and 
descended  to  Goyt's  Bridge." 

And  another:  "  Sunday,  July  2nd.  Leader 
Mr.  Cook,  an  experienced  rambler  of  the 
'  City  News  '  Fellowship — his  well-chosen 
routes  formed  a  clover-leaf  about  Disley. 
The  morning  walk  took  us  towards  Hawke 
Green,  via  the  old  Roman  road  and  Golf 
Links,  to  a  delightful  garden  and  the  grounds 
of  Lomber  Hey  House.  Permission  had 
been  obtained  beforehand  for  us  to  go  over 
this  interesting  garden,  and  the  blind  mem- 
bers of  the  party  were  able  to  handle  leaves 
of  many  foreign  and  native  bushes  and  trees." 

Another:  "Sunday,  Sept.  10th.  Once 
again  the  Ramblers'  Federation  led  a  very 
enjoyable  ramble  for  us.  Leaving  Disley 
Station  and  passing  to  the  right  round  the 
Nag's  Head  Hotel,  we  climbed  the  road 
behind  the  old  church,  and,  taking  the 
path  along  the  Stockport  Water  Reserves, 
we  came  by  field  and  wood  to  the  Disley- 
Kettleshulme  Road,  which  we  followed  and 
forked  to  the  right  to  Bow's  Stone  Gate 
Farm,  round  which  a  sleet  storm  was  raging. 
Continuing  along  Spond's  Edge,  we  pro- 
gressed over  the  ice-bound  track  to  the 
shoulder  of  Charleshead.  Mounting  the 
steep  path,  we  crossed  this  ridge  to  descend 
the   Tod   Watershed,    which   we   traversed, 


finally  climbing  a  very  steep  path  to  recross 
Charleshead  to  reach  the  Blue  Boar  Farm, 
where  a  welcome  fire  and  lunch  fitted  us 
once  more  for  the  wintry  conditions." 

These  are  only  specimens  of  the  numerous 
accounts  which  filled  the  Log  Book  for  1933. 

And  here  are  some  extracts  from  letters 
received  from  members  of  the  club,  express- 
ing their  appreciation  of  the  rambling  move- 
ment among  the  blind  : — 

"  I  was  very  pleased  to  receive  a  new 
syllabus  of  the  coming  rambles,  and  am 
looking  forward  to  having  some  good  times. 
It  is  just  over  twelve  months  since  you 
undertook  what  I  thought  then  was  a  very 
difficult  task  —  forming  a  Rambling  Club  for 
the  Blind.  I  thought  how  awkward  I 
should  be  myself,  but  you  and  your  com- 
mittee paved  the  way  by  finding  us  some 
good  guides  and  helpers,  which  gave  us  all 
the  greatest  confidence.  The  first  ramble, 
which  took  place  from  Altrincham,  through 
Dunham  Park,  I  shall  never  forget.  It  was 
a  glorious  afternoon  and  nature  spoke  in 
many  ways.  Even  the  call  of  a  crow  gave 
me  a  thrill,  as  I  had  not  heard  one  for  a  long 
time,  and  whilst  taking  tea  at  the  farmhouse 
on  the  hill  we  had  a  birds'  concert  all  the 
time,  which  I  thoroughly  enjoyed.  I  was 
out  in  the  country  more  last  year  than  I 
have  been  for  the  past  ten  years,  and  it  was 
a  great  benefit  to  my  health.  I  feel  that 
there  are  many  others  who  would  derive 
great  benefit  if  they  would  join  us." 

Another:  "  Speaking  of  the  Rambling 
Club  for  the  Blind,  you  cannot  overestimate 
the  benefit  we  derive  from  these  outings, 
and  with  what  amount  of  pleasure  we  look 
forward  to  the  week-ends.  From  the  health 
point  of  view  alone,  just  think  how  much 
better  we  feel  tramping  through  open 
country,  across  fields,  through  woods,  and 
the  delights  of  hearing  the  birds  singing, 
and  having  everything  described  as  we  go 
along.  To  my  thinking,  exercise  and  fresh 
air  are  more  essential  to  us  even  than  to 
those  who  can  see.  If  on  a  cold  day  one 
makes  the  effort  to  face  the  cold,  after  the 
first  half-hour  the  frost  seems  unable  to 
sting  you,  and  you  feel  braced  up.  Games 
are  good  for  us,  sports  are  very  good, 
but  rambling — well,  with  a  crowd  of  good 
companions — especially  with  one  or  two  of 
the   party    singing — can  you  find  anything 
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to  beat  it  ?  We  are  hoping  for  a  nice  day 
to-morrow.  We  shall  bring  a  new  rambler 
with  us." 

Now  for  a  word  or  two  about  the  organisa- 
tion of  a  club  of  this  kind.  The  Manchester 
Club  is  still  an  infant,  and,  therefore,  is 
still  in  the  experimental  stage,  but  certain 
points  have  been  found  which  may  be  taken 
as  a  basis  for  launching  such  an  enterprise. 
It  has  been  found  that  it  is  better  to  start  a 
special  club  specialising  in  rambling  than 
to  make  it  a  branch  of  any  other  organisation. 
The  reason  for  this  will  be  quite  clear  when 
I  point  out  that  by  this  means  more  people 
are  likely  to  become  interested,  and  every 
blind  person,  whether  he  is  a  member  of 
a  society  or  not,  can  join  on  equal  terms  with 
the  rest.  The  cost  of  organisation  should 
not  be  great.  We  find  that  a  membership 
fee  of  is.  per  annum  suffices  to  cover  all 
expenses.  The  first  thing  to  do  after  it  has 
been  found  that  sufficient  blind  people  are 
interested,  is  to  get  a  number  of  leaders 
who  are  willing  to  help.  An  easy  ramble 
should  be  planned  and  all  blind  persons  in 
the  district  should  be  invited.  Guides,  of 
course,  are  essential,  and  in  the  early  stages 
it  is  much  better  to  have  more  than  are 
really  necessary,  as  often  someone  drops  out 
at  the  last  moment.  We  have  found  that 
for  short  rambles  the  Rangers  have  proved 
not  only  useful  but  good  companions,  for 
their  knowledge  of  country  life  and  nature 
enables  them  more  efficiently  to  describe 
flowers,  birds,  etc. 

Rambles  should  be  arranged  in  plenty  of 
time  so  that  there  is  no  chance  of  anyone 
not  hearing  about  them.  Progress  should  be 
slow  at  first,  and  no  elaborate  plans  should 
be  made  until  there  seem  definite  signs  that 
the  idea  has  taken  root.  Then  a  committee 
could  be  formed  consisting  of  blind  and 
sighted  people,  and  they  could  arrange  a 
programme  of  rambles  for,  say,  a  three 
months'  period. 

The  following  summary  will  show  how 
the  movement  has  grown  in  Manchester 
since  the  club  [was  formed  just  over  twelve 
months  ago.  Last  summer  we  held  twelve 
rambles — six  on  Saturday  afternoons  and 
six  on  Sundays.  The  average  attendance 
was  twenty-five,  and  the  average  mileage 
was  seven  on  Saturdays  and  fourteen  on 
Sundays.  The  country  varied  from  the 
country  lanes  and  field-paths  of   Cheshire 


to  the  rugged  mountain  paths  of  Derbyshire. 
During  last  winter  there  were  twelve  more 
rambles — these  were  much  the  same  as 
those  of  the  summer  except,  of  course, 
that  the  weather  was  colder  and  we  were 
often  among  snow  and  ice.  In  addition  to 
•the  rambles  of  last  winter,  we  arranged  a 
series  of  visits  to  places  of  interest — which 
were  very  popular  and  are  to  become  a 
regular  winter  feature.  Among  the  places 
visited  were  a  Water  Works,  a  Gas  Works, 
Electricity  Works,  a  Newspaper  Printing 
Works,  Aeroplane  Works,  the  B.B.C.,  a 
Fire  Station,  Law  Courts,  Telephone  Ex- 
change, an  Old  School,  and  the  Manchester 
Town  Hall.  It  would  take  too  long  to  tell 
of  all  the  interesting  and  amusing  experiences, 
but  they  really  were  enjoyable,  and  we 
learned  quite  a  lot. 

This  summer  we  have  a  programme  of 
twenty-four  rambles,  alternating  weekly  on 
Saturdays  and  Sundays,  and  we  have 
classified  them  to  suit  all  tastes.  These 
are  Class  A  Sunday  rambles  for  the  more 
experienced  and  Class  B  Sunday  for  the  less 
energetic.  The  same  applies  to  the  Saturday 
rambles,  so  that  for  the  newcomer  the 
Class  B  Saturday  ramble  is  ashort,enjo}^able 
stroll  over  easy  country. 

In  case  anyone  contemplates  starting  a 
rambling  club  for  the  blind  of  their  district, 
the  following  points  in  connection  with  the 
way  we  organise  our  functions  may  be  useful. 
There  are  three  committees — the  executive, 
consisting  of  blind  people  who  look  after  the 
business  side  of  the  club,  and  generally 
supervise  everything.  Then  there  are  two 
sub-committees — one  consisting  of  sighted 
leaders,  who  arrange  the  programme  of 
rambles,  and  the  other  who  arrange  the 
activities  other  than  rambles,  including 
visits  and  social  events.  The  scheme  we 
have  adopted  when  arranging  the  programme 
of  rambles  is  briefly  as  follows  :  we  first 
decide  on  what  date  we  will  hold  a  ramble  ; 
then  we  split  the  rambles  into  classes,  e.g., 
the  first  Sunday  in  the  month  will  be  a 
Class  A,  and  the  third  a  Class  B,  and  so  on. 
And  then  we  decide  in  what  areas  they  will 
take  place.  This  is  done  to  avoid  holding 
two  consecutive  rambles  in  the  same  district. 
Next  we  send  this  information  to  all  our 
leaders  and  ask  them  to  choose  their  dates 
and  districts.  We  finally  fill  in  time  of  train, 
cost  and  distance,  and   publish   a   circular 
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giving  full  particulars.  The  same  idea  is 
carried  out  when  arranging  visits  to  places 
of  interest.  The  circulars  are  published  in 
Braille  and  inkprint  every  six  months,  and 
when  special  notices  or  alterations  have  to 
be  sent  out  they  appear  as  a  supplement  to 
one  of  the  circulars. 

We  have  found  that  the  average  cost  of 
our  rambles  is  Saturday  4d.  (when  we  use 
free  bus  and  tram  passes  when  and  wher- 
ever possible),  and  on  Sundays  2S.  3d. 
These  charges  include  fares  and  tea  to  drink 
at  all  meals,  as  our  members  nearly  always 
carry  their  own  sandwiches. 

A  new  experiment  is  being  tried  out  this 
summer.     We  have  had  for  some   time   a 


fund  from  which  we  help  members  to  attend 
rambles.  We  have  fixed  a  maximum  charge 
for  all  blind  members  of  2s.  on  Sundays  and 
4d.  on  Saturdays.  Anything  extra  will  be 
paid  for  out  of  the  fund.  We  hope  by  this 
means  to  increase  the  attendance  and 
possibly  to  get  farther  afield. 

We  are  negotiating  with  the  railway 
companies  at  present  with  a  view  to  having 
the  special  facilities  now  granted  to  blind 
people  travelling  on  business  extended  to 
blind  ramblers.  If  we  are  successful,  we 
believe  that  rambling  will  become  more 
popular  among  the  blind  and  we  shall 
certainly  be  able  to  break  new  ground. 


BRITISH  INSTITUTIONS  FOR  THE  BLIND 

IV. 

The  Royal  Institution  for  the  Blind,  Bradford. 

By    BEN    PURSE. 

"All  the  spaces  of  the  town  were  filled  with  smoky  gold,  Holmes  and  Hadleys  emporium,  the  Midland 
Railway  Station,  the  Wool  Exchange,  Barclays  Bank,  the  Imperial  Music  Hall,  all  shone  like 
palaces.  Smithson  Square  was  like  some  quivering  Western  sea,  and  the  Right  Honourable 
Ebenezer  Smithson  himself,  his  marble  scroll  now  a  map  of  the  Indies,  was  conjured  into  an 
Elizabethan  admiral.  The  facades  of  Market  Street  towered  strangely  and  spread  a  wealth  of  carven 
stone  before  the  sun.  Town  Hall  Square  was  a  vast  place  of  golden  light ;  and  its  famous  clock,  as 
it  moved  to  celebrate  the  enchanted  moments,  gave  a  great  whirr  and  then  shook  down  into  the  streets 
its  more  rapturous  chimes,  '  The  Lass  of  Richmond  Hill.'  " 

(J.  B.  Priestley.) 


RADFORD  is  generally  de- 
cribed  as  a  modern  city,  and 
many  even  amongst  those  who 
reside  there  are  unaware  of  what 
a  long  history  it  has.  This  is 
perhaps  easily  understood,  as 
there  are  very  few  old  buildings 
to  remind  one  of  the  past,  and  it  is  only  when 
we  look  a  little  deeper  that  we  discover  the 
many  traces  of  old  times  still  remaining. 

Long  ago  there  lived  among  the  hills  of 
the  West  Riding  a  race  of  men,  all  our  know- 
ledge of  whom  has  been  gained  from  their 
graves  and  the  tools  that  were  buried  with 
them.  They  lived  for  the  most  part  on  the 
dry  uplands,  and  preferred  if  possible  a 
place  where  there  was  both  pasture  and  a 
river  valley  :  their  implements  were  made 
of  stone.  After  a  time  these  people  were 
either  conquered  or  driven  out  by  another 
race  who  came  to  Britain,  perhaps  from 
Gaul,  who  became  much  more  civilised  than 
their  predecessors,  and  who  knew  something 
of  agriculture. 


The  Romans  came  to  Britain  in  B.C.  55, 
but  they  did  not  conquer  Yorkshire  until 
A.D.  70.  After  they  had  done  so  they  made 
York  their  chief  military  station,  and  about 
100  years  later  constructed  a  road  from 
Ilkley  to  Manchester,  which  passes  through 
the  old  parish  of  Bradford  (or  Broadford). 

The  first  historical  reference  to  Bradford 
makes  mention  of  William  I  in  1067  giving 
to  Ilbert  de  Lacy  large  territories  in  York- 
shire, including  the  Manor  of  Bradford. 
About  this  time  a  great  famine  took  place 
when,  as  one  of  the  old  chroniclers  says, 
"  So  great  a  famine  prevailed  that  men, 
compelled  by  hunger,  devoured  human  flesh 
and  that  of  horses,  dogs  and  cats,  while  others 
sold  themselves  into  perpetual  slavery  so 
that  they  might  in  any  way  preserve  their 
wretched  existence."  Even  when  the 
Domesday  Book  was  compiled  between  1080 
and  1086,  Bradford,  like  many  other  places, 
is  described  as  being  still  "  waste,"  and  the 
church,  if  it  ever  existed,  had  been  destroyed. 

Under  the  Plantagenets  the  town  did  not 
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fare  much  better  than  previously.  For 
example,  the  Earl  of  Lancaster,  although 
overlord  of  Bradford,  did  not  even  live  there, 
as  the  Manor,  though  intended  to  come  to 
him  later,  formed  part  of  the  dowry  of  the 
Earl  of  Lincoln's  widow  and  remained  in  her 
possession  until  1323.  When  Edward  III 
came  to  the  throne  in  1327  most  of  Lan- 
caster's estates  were  given  over  to  his 
brother,  but  Bradford  remained  for  some  time 
in  the  King's  hands  and  formed  part  of 
Queen  Philippa's  dowry.  In  1342  it  was 
again  in  the  possession  of  the  Plantagenets. 
Bradford  gained  more  solid  advantages  than 
mere  excitement  from  the  fact  that  it  formed 
part  of  the  possessions  of  the  Duke  of 
Lancaster,  for  in  1355  the  King  granted  to 
the  tenants  of  the  whole  Duchy  the  right 
of  freedom  from  payment  of  tolls  anywhere 
in  the  kingdom,  which  was  a  valuable 
privilege. 

However,  the  district  did  not  prosper. 
The  whole  of  England  suffered  from  the 
Black  Death  in  1349,  and  again  in  1362  and 
1369.  In  Bradford  alone  the  Court  Rolls 
showed  that  22  of  the  landowners  had 
perished. 

Under  the  Tudors  the  town  for  the  first 
time  in  many  years  had  a  chance  to  increase 
in  wealth  and  population.  This  growth  is 
most  marked  in  the  trade  of  the  town,  which 
was  even  then  noted  for  the  manufacture  of 
cloth  and  cushions.  Though  these  trades 
seem  to  have  been  very  important,  Bradford 
was  known  as  the  "  shoemaker's  town." 
Some  old  story  must  have  existed  concerning 
a  shoemaker  there,  for  in  a  play  written  in 
Queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  called  "  George  a 
Green,  the  Pinner  of  Wakefield,"  Edward  IV, 
one  of  the  characters,  says  : — 

"  I  think  we  are  now  in  Bradford, 

Where   all  the   merry   shoemakers   dwell." 

By  Queen  Elizabeth's  day,  Bradfordians 
appeared  to  be  leading  a  peaceable  and 
fairly  prosperous  life.  Subsequently  the  town 
was  sold  to  the  City  of  London,  and  with 
this  sale  its  long  direct  connection  with  the 
kings  of  England  came  to  an  end. 

During  the  early  part  of  the  18th  century 
Halifax  was  the  most  important  centre  of 
the  worsted  industry  in  Yorkshire,  but  later 
it  was  equalled  and  then  outstripped  by 
Bradford.  One  of  the  reasons  for  this  was 
that,  as  trade  grew,  the  importance  of  roads 
and    waterways    became    greater,    and    in 


neither  of  these  respects  is  Halifax  so  well 
situate  as  Bradford,  lying  as  it  does  more 
remotely  among  the  uplands  of  the  Pennine 
Range. 

Another  event  that  was  a  sign  of  the 
growing  trade  of  Bradford  was  the  opening 
of  the  Piece  Hall  in  1773,  the  money  for 
which  was  subscribed  by  the  master  manu- 
facturers, chief  of  whom  was  John  Hustler. 
Even  in  1780  the  population  was  only  4,200, 
and  it  was  not  until  machinery  came  into 
use  that  the  town  began  to  grow  rapidly. 
Everything  was  now  prepared  for  the  great 
epoch  which  was  approaching.  The  canal 
was  open,  the  new  roads  made,  the  Piece 
Hall  built,  and  the  master  manufacturers 
with  their  groups  of  workpeople  were 
established  in  the  district.  All  that  was 
needed  was  a  bigger  demand  for  goods  which 
would  make  men  dissatisfied  with  the  slow 
ways  of  producing  them.  This  increased 
demand  came  in  1783,  at  the  close  of  the 
American  War  of  Independence. 

Bradford  has  the  traditional  story  of  a 
ghost  saving  the  inhabitants.  The  town 
had  been  attacked  and  its  soldiers  slain  by 
an  army  under  the  Earl  of  Newcastle,  who 
ordered  that  the  next  morning  every  man, 
woman  and  child  should  be  put  to  the  sword. 
That  night  when  the  Earl  was  in  bed,  a  ghost 
appeared  and  said  to  him,  "  Pity  poor 
Bradford."  How  far  this  is  true  cannot  be 
ascertained,  but  the  hand  of  Providence 
certainly  intervened,  for  the  Earl  immediately 
countermanded  the  former  order  and  forbade 
the  death  of  "  any  whatsoever,  except  such 
as  made  resistance." 

On  the  introduction  of  machinery  Bradford 
quickly  began  to  grow  in  both  Parliamentary 
and  industrial  importance,  until  in  August, 
1847,  i*s  firs*  Town  Council  was  elected,  with 
Mr.  Robert  Milligan  as  Mayor,  who  was  later 
elected  as  one  of  the  two  Members  of 
Parliament  for  the  borough.  By  the  year 
1850  the  town  was  firmly  established  as  the 
chief  centre  of  the  worsted  trade,  and  it 
gradually  became  the  great  city  that  it 
now  is. 

As  might  be  expected,  many  fine  buildings 
are  to  be  found  there,  chief  among  which  are 
Bradford  Cathedral,  the  Parish  Church 
which  has  stood  on  its  present  site  for  more 
than  400  years,  and  the  Town  Hall.  The 
city  is  unusually  well  equipped  with  hospitals, 
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there  being  the  Royal  Infirmary,  St.  Luke's 
Municipal  General  Hospital,  and  a  Fever 
Hospital  maintained  by  the  Corporation. 

In  1911  the  population  was  288,458,  and 
by  1933  another  10,000  had  been  added, 
and  the  population  now  stands  at  298,041. 

Bradford  is  justly  proud  of  its  association 
with  the  beginnings  of  the  scheme  for  public 
education,  for  it  was  the  late  Right  Hon. 
W.  E.  Forster,  M.P.,  who  in  1870  introduced 
his  memorable  Bill  which  laid  the  founda- 
tions of  the  present  educational  system. 
The  city  now  has  54  Provided  elementary 
schools  and  40  Non-provided  ones,  together 
with  27  modern  schools,  3  selective  modern 
schools,  9  Provided  secondary  schools,  7 
nursery  schools,  the  Royal  Institution  for 
the  Blind  and  other  important  charities. 

It  is  quite  impossible  to  think  of  the 
history  of  the  Bradford  Institution  without 
associating  the  organisation  with  all  the 
notable  advances  that  have  been  made  in 
recent  years  in  respect  of  welfare  work 
undertaken  on  behalf  of  non-seeing  persons. 
Long  before  the  Blind  Persons  Act  came  into 
operation  the  Bradford  Institution  had 
entered  into  arrangements  with  the  local 
authorities  under  which  grants  in  aid  were 
made  available,  and  25  years  ago  we  were 
accustomed  to  quote  the  achievements  of 
Bradford  as  a  valuable  example  to  be 
followed  by  the  rest  of  the  country.  With 
such  a  notable  history,  therefore,  it  is  not  at 
all  surprising  that  we  should  be  considering 
the  record  of  one  of  the  most  progressive 
institutions  in  the  country.  A  few  years  ago 
it  was  municipalised,  and  practically  the 
whole  of  the  services  performed  on  behalf 
of  the  blind  of  the  area  have  now  assumed 
a  different  aspect,  in  that  voluntary  service 
is  no  longer  counted  upon  for  the  performance 
of  duties  that  were  previously  ungrudgingly 
undertaken  for  more  than  sixty  years. 

The  lady  who  initiated  the  movement  for 
the  founding  of  the  Bradford  Institution 
was  Mrs.  Ray,  the  wife  of  a  Wesleyan 
minister,  the  Rev.  Richard  Ray,  who  from 
1857  to  i860  was  stationed  at  Eastbrook 
Chapel,  Bradford.  Largely  owing  to  Mrs. 
Ray's  exertions,  a  public  meeting  was 
convened  in  the  Exchange  Rooms,  Kirkgate, 
on  15th  April,  i860,  to  promote  the  establish- 
ment of  an  "  Association  for  supplying  home 
teachers,  and  books  in  Moon  type  to  enable 


the  blind  to  read  the  Scriptures."  A  Ladies' 
Committee  was  appointed  to  carry  on  the 
work,  and  thev  continued  to  conduct  the 
affairs  of  the  Institution  for  many  years 
with  diligence  and  skill.  One  of  the  ladies 
who  undertook  secretarial  duties  was  Miss 
A.  E.  Holloway,  who  continued  to  serve 
the  Institution  for  a  period  of  45  years. 
The  first  home  teacher  to  be  appointed  was 
William  Cooper  of  London,  and  the  In- 
stitution records  testify  to  the  usefulness 
and  efficiency  of  the  work  which  he  per- 
formed on  behalf  of  the  organisation. 

The  official  opening  of  the  Institution  took 
place  on  31st  October,  1862,  and  within  a  few 
days  ten  persons  were  provided  with  employ- 
ment. Thus  this  Institution,  the  jubilee  of 
which  was  celebrated  in  191 1,  was  inaugur- 
ated with  a  capital  of  about  £70.  As 
indicating  its  growth  we  may  recall  the 
fact  that  in  1863  the  output  was  valued  at 
£269  3s.  6d.,  and  in  1865  £1,748  was  received 
for  goods  produced. 

It  was  soon  obvious,  however,  that  the 
limited  accommodation  available  was  not 
meeting  the  requirements  of  the  situation, 
and  it  was  ultimately  decided  to  erect  a  new 
building,  the  foundation  stone  of  which  was 
laid  on  29th  January',  1867,  by  Mr.  (after- 
wards Sir)  Matthew  W.  Thompson.  The 
establishment  was  completed  and  finally 
opened  on  3rd  June,  1869,  by  Mr.  Charles 
Semon,  Chairman  of  the  Building  Committee. 
The  undertaking  cost  £6,434,  and  was  erected 
upon  leasehold  land  belonging  to  Mr.  F.  S. 
Powell,  M.P.,  for  which  a  rental  of  £166 
per  annum  was  paid.  Eight  new  workers 
were  immediately  admitted,  and  a  further 
nine  during  the  following  year. 

The  Institution  has  experienced  all  the 
vicissitudes  to  which  voluntary  organisa- 
tions have  ever  been  subjected,  and  at  one 
period  there  were  some  members  of  the 
Committee  who  held  that  "  The  only  course 
was  to  disband  the  workers  and  close  the 
Institution."  A  very  remarkable  occurrence 
was  then  witnessed.  A  meeting  of  the  Com- 
mittee was  in  progress,  and  there  seemed  to 
be  little  chance  of  the  undertaking  surviving 
the  financial  stringency  to  which  it  had  been 
subjected.  Suddenly  a  member  of  the 
Committee,  Mr.  W.  Wilson  Harris,  entered 
the  room  and  informed  the  meeting  that 
an  anonymous  benefactor  had  that  morning 
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placed  the  sum  of  £2,000  in  the  bank  to  the 
credit  of  the  Institution.  This  unexpected 
announcement,  occurring  at  the  moment  of 
deepest  gloom,  was  almost  overwhelming, 
and  for  some  little  time  those  most  intimately 
concerned  found  difficulty  in  controlling 
their  emotion. 

There  were  at  this  time  42  workers 
employed  in  the  Institution,  whilst  upwards 
of  100  others  were  being  visited  in  their  own 
homes  and  taught  to  read.  It  is  recorded 
at  the  same  period  that  several  of  the  local 
blind  were  ill  or  aged  and  quite  incapable 
of  making  any  material  provision  for  them- 
selves, and  it  is  stated  that  the  blind  workers 
made  collections  among  themselves  to  assist 
those  who  were  in  circumstances  of  special 
need. 

At  the  close  of  1871,  the  Institution 
having  been  established  ten  years,  available 
particulars  indicate  that  progress  was  being 
fully  maintained.  The  number  of  workers 
had  increased  to  52,  the  income  from  sub- 
scriptions and  donations  was  £314,  whilst 
the  sum  received  for  goods  sold  amounted 
to  £5,669.  Ten  years  later,  however,  the 
position  had  altered  considerably,  and  in 
1881  there  were  not  wanting  matters  demand- 
ing serious  thought  and  attention.  The 
workers  had  been  kept  fairly  well  employed 
despite  the  fact  that  during  the  later  years 
of  the  decade  Bradford  had  experienced  "  a 
season  of  extreme  commercial  depression." 
Although  the  total  number  of  workers  had 
only  increased  to  58,  there  had  been  no  less 
than  45  admissions  during  the  previous 
10  years.  The  output  had  gradually  in- 
creased year  by  year,  until  in  1877  ^  reached 
£7,923.  The  following  year,  which  was  the 
beginning  of  a  trade  depression,  witnessed  a 
setback  to  £6,020  ;  nor  did  the  sales  again 
reach  the  former  figure  during  the  next 
four  years,  the  amount  for  1881  being  £6,718. 
In  1883  the  Institution  was  relieved  of 
financial  embarrassment  by  the  organisa- 
tion of  a  bazaar,  which  yielded  £3,108. 

About  this  time  it  was  decided  on  the 
initiative  of  the  then  Mayor,  Alderman  F. 
Priestman,  J. P.,  to  establish  a  committee  of 
prominent  townsmen  whose  specific  work 
was  to  administer  the  affairs  of  this  growing 
industrial  establishment,  leaving  lady  mem- 
.bers  of  the  Committee  to  perform  all  the 
social  services  associated  with  the  work.  In 
1884  the  Committee  had  the  good  fortune 


to  receive  a  portion  of  the  "  John  Harrison 
Bequest  for  the  Blind,"  amounting  to 
£3,000.  This  sum,  subsequently  increased 
to  £4,000,  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  trustees, 
the  accruing  interest  to  be  devoted  to  pro- 
viding "  annuities  for  respectable  blind 
persons  residing  in  Bradford."  In  seeking 
the  best  investment  for  this  money,  atten- 
tion was  drawn  to  the  fact  that  the  Institu- 
tion stood  upon  a  site  for  which  an  annual 
ground  rent  of  £166  was  paid.  Mr.  F.  S. 
Powell,  the  owner,  when  approached  upon 
the  subject,  agreed  to  sell  the  freehold  to 
the  Institution  on  verv  advantageous  terms. 

In  1891  the  number  of  workers  had 
increased  to  79,  no  less  than  51  having  been 
admitted  during  the  preceding  ten  years. 
Sales,  which  in  1881  amounted  to  £6,718, 
had  now  reached  £12,437,  whilst  the  surplus 
of  assets  over  liabilities,  exclusive  of  land 
and  buildings,  amounted  to  £6,754.  An 
interesting  feature  of  that  year  was  the 
giving  of  a  bonus  of  2|  per  cent,  to  the 
workers  upon  wages  earned  during  the 
previous  year :  this  is  the  first  recorded 
instance  in  any  institution  of  augmentation 
of  wages  grants  being  provided.  At  the 
same  time  it  was  considered  opportune  to 
commence  a  "  savings  bank,"  so  that  small 
sums  not  required  for  immediate  use  might 
be  invested. 

In  1895  sales  reached  the  record  total 
of  £15,281,  the  number  of  blind  persons 
employed  being  82 .  A  year  later  the  number 
had  increased  to  86,  while  the  sales  had 
declined  to  £13,927.  From  that  time  on- 
wards during  1he  next  five  or  six  years 
it  became  increasingly  difficult  for  the 
Institution  to  provide  remunerative  employ- 
ment for  so  large  a  number  of  workers  ; 
the  introduction  of  cheaper  goods,  more 
especially  of  machine-made  brushes,  having 
displaced  many  articles  made  by  the  blind 
for  which  hitherto  there  had  been  a  fairly 
steady  sale. 

During  the  next  three  years  three  addi- 
tional Charities  were  established — the  Queen 
Victoria  Pension  Fund  in  1897  ;  the  Mrs. 
Lythall  Memorial  Fund  in  1899,  and  the  Ada 
VVaud  Memorial  in  1900. 

Although  the  number  of  blind  workers  in 
1901  was  slightly  less  than  at  the  close  of 
the  previous  decade,  the  sales  hadincreased — 
£12,745  as  against  £12,437  in  1891 — whilst 
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the  wages  paid  to  blind  workers  in  1901 
amounted  to  £2,322. 

The  extension  of  the  city  of  Bradford 
added  a  further  50,000  to  the  population, 
which  increased  the  ratio  of  blind  persons. 
A  new  building  was  therefore  erected  in 
1902,  the  total  cost  of  which  was  £2,340. 
During  1903  technical  training  facilities 
were  re-organised,  and  the  Institution  was 
recognised  by  the  Board  of  Education  as  a 
training  centre.  The  local  education 
authority  contributed  a  substantial  sum 
towards  the  undertaking.  Maintenance 
scholarships  were  provided  for  blind  students 
of  16  years  of  age  and  upwards  for  a  period 
not  exceeding  five  years. 

A  men's  training  home  was  opened  in  1906, 
and  the  success  of  this  venture  induced  the 
Committee  to  make  similar  arrangements  on 
behalf  of  blind  women  in  1908. 

The  year  1910  proved  a  not  unworthy 
climax  to  the  activities  of  the  previous  49 
years,  all  departments  of  the  Institution, 
charitable  and  commercial  alike,  being  very 
active.  Although  the  sales,  amounting  to 
£12,655,  were  not  so  large  as  in  certain 
previous  years,  the  number  of  workers 
employed,  128,  inclusive  of  apprentices,  and 
the  amount  paid  in  wages,  £3,041,  con- 
stituted maximum  figures  in  each  case, 
whilst  the  sum  expended  in  wage  augmenta- 
tion, £730,  was  £158  more  than  in  any  former 
year. 

For  the  next  ten  years  the  organisation 
continued  to  make  satisfactory  progress, 
and  it  is  noteworthy  that  when  the  Blind 
Persons  Act  of  1920  came  into  operation, 
the  scheme  drafted  by  the  governors  of  the 
Institution  and  the  local  authority  was 
accepted  by  the  Ministry  of  Health  as  a 
model  for  the  rest  of  the  country. 

Want  of  space  precludes  us  from  entering 
more  fully  into  details  of  administration. 
In  a  report  presented  by  the  manager  of 
the  Institution  to  the  Blind  Persons  Act 
Committee  in  October,  1933,  we  are  informed 
that  621  blind  persons  were  registered  in 
Bradford.  The  organisation,  however,  is 
responsible  for  89  additional  cases  from  the 
West  Riding  of  Yorkshire.  Thus  a  total  of 
710  persons  are  provided  for  by  the  agency. 

The  number  of  blind  persons  employed 
in  the  local  workshops  at  31st  March,  1934, 
was  106,  and  in  addition  21  trainees.  There 
were   15  home  workers,  and  8  engaged  in 


professional  occupations.  Sales  at  the  close 
of  this  period  amounted  to  £21,659,  inclusive 
of  home  workers'  products  to  the  value  of 
£3,780.  Economic  earnings  and  augmenta- 
tion grants  totalling  £14,328  were  paid  during 
the  year,  while  the  allowances  to  necessitous 
blind  persons  amounted  to  £7,300. 

This  magnificent  record  has  only  been 
attained  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the 
organisation  has  had  at  its  disposal  the 
services  of  competent  administrators  over  a 
prolonged  period. 

"  The  old  order  changeth,"  and  as  we 
have  already  indicated,  the  Institution  is 
now  municipalised.  It  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  the  same  initiative  and  enterprise 
which  formerly  distinguished  a  voluntary 
agency  can  be  brought  to  the  service  of  a 
great  local  authority. 

(DTOONDINCE 

To  the  Editor. 

Plays  in  Braille. 

Sir, — Since  Captain  Ian  Fraser  wrote  in 
your  columns  recommending  the  blind  to 
read  plays,  or  to  have  them  read  aloud  to 
them,  I  have  read  some  thirty  plays.  I 
have  so  much  enjoyed  them  that  I  should 
like  to  support  his  plea  that  more  plays 
should  be  put  into  Braille.  This  form  of 
reading  is  most  excellent  for  a  blind  man. 
Although  I  read  reasonably  quickly  from 
Braille,  I  cannot  bring  myself  really  to 
enjoy  a  long-drawn-out  book,  be  the  author 
never  so  renowned.  The  sustained,  rapidly 
moving  interest  in  a  play  is  its  great  attrac- 
tion, and  I  hope  I  may  look  forward  to  a 
greater  number  of  good  plays  in  Braille. 
Yours  etc. 
Rex  Furness  (M.Sc,  F.C.S.). 

Warrington. 

To  the  Editor. 

"  Talking  Books." 

Sir, — I  was  much  interested  in  your 
announcement  regarding  experiments  with  a 
view  to  the  production  of  "  talking  books." 
Whilst  realising  that  this  line  of  investiga- 
tion might  well  lead  to  developments  of  at 
present  unassessable  benefit  to  the  blind 
community,  many  who,  like  myself,  believe 
that  silence,  when  obtainable,  is  nowadays 
even  more  golden  than  it  used  to  be,  will 
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hope  that  these  developments  will  not  inter- 
fere with  the  output  of  Braille  literature. 
This  is  not  to  say  that  proficient  Braille 
readers  will  begrudge  the  benefit  of  the 
"  talking  books  "  to  their  less  fortunate 
friends  ;  on  the  contrary,  they  will  regard 
them  as  additional  amenities  for  themselves. 
However,  as  you  point  out,  difficult  questions 
of  finance  will  arise,  due,  I  take  it,  to  the  fact 
that  no  commodity  produced  exclusively 
for  the  use  of  the  blind  can  be  put  on  a 
sound  commercial  basis  owing  to  the  for- 
tunate circumstance  that  the  number  of 
blind  persons  in  this  country  is  comparatively 
small,  so  that  the  demand  for  any  such 
commodity  is  restricted.  I  would  therefore 
suggest  that  the  "  talking  book  "  principle 
can  and  should  be  put  on  a  sound  commercial 
basis  inasmuch  as  it  might  be  employed 
for  the  general  benefit. 

The  gramophone  industry  in  the  past  has 
been  hampered  by  its  inability  to  achieve 
continuity  in  the  production  of  large  works. 
The  "  talking  book  "  principle  appears  to  be 
ideally  suited  to  overcoming  this  difficulty, 
and  it  appears  to  me  that  a  machine  with 
which  one  might  listen  to  the  whole  of  a 
symphony,  opera,  or  play,  with  but  few 
breaks,  would  find  a  welcome  not  only 
amongst  the  blind  but  amongst  the  general 
public.  Therefore,  I  suggest  that  the  co- 
operation of  the  leading  gramophone  com- 
panies should  be  sought  by  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind  in  its  experiments. 
No  doubt  the  general  public  would  not  be 
particularly  interested  in  the  reading  aloud 
of  ordinary  books  accessible  to  them  in 
letterpress,  except,  perhaps,  for  the  reading 
of  poetry,  which  to  many  is  only  rendered 
comprehensive  by  the  interpretation  of 
experts,  but  they  would  be  sufficiently 
interested  in  the  other  applications  of  the 
principle  already  mentioned  to  provide 
a  ready  market  for  the  reproducing  machines 
and  to  make  possible  the  economic  working 
of  the  necessary  plant. 

Yours,  etc., 

Preston,  Lanes.  C.  J.  I.  Miller. 

To  the  Editor. 
Home  Teachers. 

Sir, — In  your  review  of  the  "  Handbook 
on  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind,"  in  your  March 
issue,  you  said —  '  The  section  dealing  with 
the  home  teacher  has  been  extended  to 
cover  the  duties  of  teachers  with  regard  to 
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the  discovery  of  blind  persons.  .  .  ."  This 
is  correct,  but  it  is  equally  true  to  say  that 
such  extension  comes  far  short  of  meeting 
the  requirements.  As  to  the  statement — 
"  Home  Teachers  with  the  names  of  80  blind 
persons  on  their  books  can  rarely  hope  to 
render  unaided  in  the  fullest  degree  the 
services  set  out,"  I  am  convinced  the  impres- 
sion that  80  blind  persons  are  too  many  for 
one  Visitor  is  absurd. 

I  am  intimately  connected  with  a  Visitor  of 
men  to  the  number  of  100  in  a  County 
Borough.  I  have  enquired  carefully  as  to 
the  needs  of  these,  and  find,  after  deducting 
the  names  of  those  who  have  reached  the 
age  of  65,  and  those  I  will  call  invalids,  the 
number  needing  or  desiring  lessons  of  any 
kind  at  any  one  time  seldom  exceeds  ten 
per  cent. 

Of  course  the  Visitor  should  be  able  to 
read  and  to  teach  Braille  and  Moon,  also 
two  or  three  handicrafts,  but  I  wonder  if 
half  the  attention  is  given  to  the  personal 
suitability  of  the  Visitor  for  his  or  her  job  as 
should  be.  After  all,  no  one  is  so  likely  to 
know  this  as  those  who  are  in  close  touch 
with  those  who  are  to  be  visited.  Different 
districts  have  different  needs  ;  sociability, 
a  knowledge  of  wireless,  and  a  general 
knowledge  of  local  affairs,  persons  and 
places  are  qualifications  worth  remembering. 

If  this  is  so,  the  present  method  of  selec- 
tion is  as  unsatisfactory  as  it  can  well  be  ! 
"  The  Teacher  of  the  Blind  "  for  July  1933 
contains  an  article  by  W.  R.  Halliday  on 
Professional  Knowledge  and  the  Home 
Teachers'  Examination ;  with  the  following 
I  am  in  entire  agreement  :  "  Competent 
observers  have  been  amazed  at  the  ease 
with  which  some  of  the  most  unlikely 
entrants  have  succeeded.  .  .  .  They  have 
likewise  been  amazed  at  the  difficulty  some 
of  the  most  likely  ones  have  found  in  getting 
a  pass  in  the  Handicrafts  section."  If  there 
is  ground  for  this  criticism,  the  methods  or 
personnel,  or  both,  of  the  Examiners  need 
attention. 

It  should  not  be  overlooked  that  there  is 
not  a  satisfactory  arrangement  for  can- 
didates to  prepare  for  the  examination.  A 
charity  grant  of  a  month's  training  course 
given  to  a  few  selected  persons  does  not 
invite  confidence. 

Yours,  etc., 
Halifax.  M.  Williamson  (J. P.)- 
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THE  BRAILLE  READING  COMPETITION 

By  HAZEL  WINTER. 


HILE  Manchester  City 
and  Portsmouth  were 
fighting  it  out  at  Wemb- 
ley on  Saturday,  April 
28th,  two  other  cups  were 
being  contested  for  at 
the  13th"  E.  W.  Austin  " 
Memorial  Braille  Reading  Competition, 
organised  by  the  National  Library  for  the 
Blind.  But  the  occasion  was  auspicious 
for  other  reasons  than  the  accidental  one 
that  it  happened  to  coincide  in  date  with  the 
great  Cup-final.  Hitherto,  as  was  pointed 
out,  the  City  of  Westminster  had  scarcely 
recognised  our  existence,  but  this  year  the 
presence  in  their  official  capacity  of  the 
Mayor  and  Mayoress  made  it  clear  that  we 
were,  in  Lord  Blanesburgh's  happy  phrase, 
"  Quite  Grown  Up."  Besides  this,  the  usual 
open  event  was  replaced,  this  year,  by  the 
competition  for  the  medal,  a  contest  in  which 
previous  prize-winners  take  part  once  in 
every  five  years.  Even  the  weather  did 
what  it  could  to  add  a  certain  glamour  to  the 
occasion,  inserting  subdued  rolls  of  thunder 
in  parenthesis  during  the  afternoon  reading. 
Seventy-five  candidates  entered,  and  the 
usual  preliminary  tests  were  held  in  the 
morning  before  eight  judges,  after  which 
Miss  Gulick  announced  the  names  of  the 
successful  candidates,  and  some  valuable 
criticisms  were  given  by  Miss  Helena  Moore, 
who  praised  the  standard  of  the  reading,  and 
said  that  whenever  she  attended  the  compe- 
tition it  gave  her  a  ray  of  hope  that  the  art 
of  reading  aloud  was  not  dying  out. 

The  afternoon  proceedings  were  held  this 
year  in  the  Hoare  Memorial  Hall,  Church 
House,  before  three  distinguished  judges, 
Professor  Gilbert  Murray,  Sir  John  Squire 
and  Miss  Gulick,  and  in  the  presence  of  a 
record  audience  of  about  500.  Lord  Blanes- 
burgh,  in  his  opening  speech,  welcomed  them 
all,  particularly  the  Mayor  and  Mayoress, 
and  paid  a  warm  tribute  to  the  valuable 
work  done  by  voluntary  Braille  writers. 

Class  B. 

The  first  readers  were  those  in  Class  B  ; 
the    passages    chosen    were     an    amusing 


extract  from  "  Some  Experiences  of  an 
Irish  R.M.,"  by  Somei~ville  and  Ross,  and 
"  The  Land,"  by  Miss  Sackville  West.  The 
reading  in  this  class  was  unusually  good, 
and  it  was  interesting  in  featuring  two  new- 
comers among  the  prize-winners.  Mr.  Gar- 
rett, who  carried  off  the  first  prize,  is  to  be 
congratulated  on  his  fluent  and  pleasant 
rendering  of  the  passages,  while  the  judges 
also  gave  high  praise  to  Miss  Hayman,  the 
winner  of  the  second  prize  and  a  newcomer 
to  the  Competition.  The  third  prize  fell 
to  Ruth  Hitchcock,  a  member  of  the  con- 
tingent from  Chorley  Wood  College,  which 
made  its  competition  debut  this  year,  while 
the  fourth  prize  fell  to  Mr.  Bridger,  of  the 
Royal  Normal  College. 

Class  A. 

Next  came  Class  A,  in  which  the  "  Blanes- 
burgh  "  cup  was  won  by  Miss  Ivens,  who 
was  particularly  congratulated  by  the  judges 
on  her  rendering  of  "  The  Toil-Gate  House," 
by  John  Drinkwater.  The  prose  extract 
chosen  was  a  lyrical  passage  from  "  Ben 
Jonson  and  King  James,"  by  Eric  Link- 
later,  and  Mr.  Ringwood,  whose  reading  of 
this  was  particularly  good,  carried  off  the 
second  prize,  while  Mr.  Bastin  came  a  close 
third. 

The  Medal. 

Competitors  for  the  Medal,  of  whom  four 
were  chosen  to  read,  had  to  negotiate  a 
difficult  passage  from  "  The  King's  Goose," 
by  A.  T.  Sheppard,  and  we  offer  our  hearty 
congratulations  to  the  winner,  Miss  Jameson, 
particularly  for  her  reading  of  a  short  poem 
included  in  the  passage. 

Juniors. 

The  Royal  Normal  College  and  Elm 
Court  L.C.C.  School  shared  between  them 
the  honours  in  the  class  for  Senior  Juniors, 
and  Norwood  is  to  be  especially  congratu- 
lated on  the  fluent  reading  of  Joan  Driver. 
The  second  and  third  prizes  were  won  by 
Rose  Pilgrim  and  Dorothy  Poore,  both  of 
Elm  Court,  while  Norwood  carried  off  the 
fourth  in  the  person  of  Muriel  Bedwell.     The 
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passages  chosen  for  this  class  were  "  Mr. 
Ramshaw  My  Eagle,"  by  C.  W.  R.  Knight, 
and  "  Poor  Man's  Garden,"  by  RoydenBarrie. 

In  the  class  for  mid-juniors  we  witnessed 
a  close  contest  between  Muriel  Easter,  of  the 
Royal  Normal  College,  fresh  from  a  career 
of  victory  in  the  class  for  juniors  under  nine, 
and  Kenneth  Wycherley,  of  the  East  London 
School,  who  had  gained  the  first  prize  the 
year  before.  The  decision  was  in  favour  of 
Muriel  Easter,  but  both  are  to  be  congratu- 
lated on  their  delightful  reading  of  "  A  Tale 
of  Two  Robins,"  by  G.  J.  Renier,  and  "  The 
Mouse  among  the  Leaves,"  by  Rodney  Ben- 
nett. The  third  prize  fell  to  Nina  Barrett,  of 
Chorley  Wood  College. 

Juniors  under  nine  did  not  read  this  year, 
as  the  competition  had  been  won  outright 
in  the  morning.  The  first  prize  was  awarded 
to  Vivian  Sivyer,  of  Swiss  Cottage  School, 
while  Edgar  Thompson,  of  Enfield  Road 
L.C.C.  School,  came  second.  As  usual,  the 
nine  successful  juniors  received  boxes  of 
chocolates  in  addition  to  the  prizes,  the  gift 
of  a  generous  donor  who  prefers  to  remain 
anonymous. 

After  the  reading,  Professor  Gilbert  Murray 
announced  the  names  of  the  successful  can- 
didates, and  the  prizes  were  distributed  by 
the  Mayor  of  Westminster,  who,  in  a  delight- 
ful speech,  praised  the  standard  of  the  reading 
and  remarked  on  the  treat  which  his  pre- 
decessors had  missed  in  not  coming  to  the 
Competition.  The  vote  of  thanks  was  pro- 
posed this  year  by  the  writer  and  seconded 
by  Mr.  Sharp,  after  which  the  meeting  ad- 
journed for  tea  at  the  Library. 

In  a  chronicle  of  events  such  as  this,  it  is 
hard  to  give  any  impression  of  what  the  com- 
petition means  to  those  candidates  who 
attend  it  year  by  year.  It  furnishes  a 
valuable  incentive  to  improvement  in  the 
art  of  reading  aloud,  particularly  owing  to 
the  policy  of  the  judges  in  emphasising  the 
special  points  which  competitors  must  bear 
in  mind,  but,  far  more  important  than  this, 
it  is  probably  the  greatest  social  event 
organised  for  the  Blind  in  this  country, 
giving  opportunities  for  contacts  and  friend- 
ships which  would  otherwise  be  impossible, 
and  we  can  scarcely  exaggerate  the  debt 
which  we  all  owe  to  Miss  Prince  and  her  staff 
for  all  that  they  do,  both  in  organisation  and 
in  less  tangible  ways,  to  make  the  occasion 
such  a  splendid  success. 
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ACHIEVEMENTS 
OF  THE  BLIND 

A  Blind  Chairman.— Mr.  James  Eden,  who 
has  been  elected  Chairman  of  the  Rainford 
District  Council,  has  been  blind  for  many  years 
as  the  result  of  a  colliery  explosion.  He  has 
been  a  member  of  the  Council  for  13  years. 

Blind  Musician's  Triumph.— Mr.  Greenwood, 
of  Worcester,  Cape  Province,  who  is  well  known 
to  all  South  Africans,  will  broadcast  from 
London  on  two  occasions,  first  on  May  15th, 
when  he  will  be  heard  in  the  Australian  zone, 
and  then  on  May  17th,  when  his  own  people  in 
South  Africa  will  hear  him.  He  is  a  former 
pupil  of  the  Royal  Normal  College,  which 
takes  great  pride  in  the  assured  place  he  has 
won  among  musicians  and  composers. 

Enjoying  Golf  Though  Blind.— An  article 
appeared  recently  under  this  title  in  "  The 
Field,"  which  described  the  golfing  instruction 
given  to  Captain  Lowry  at  the  Kensington 
Country  Club  by  one  of  its  professionals,  Mr. 
R.  Kelly.  Until  the  beginning  of  this  year, 
Captain  Lowry  had  not  touched  a  club  since 
1913  (he  lost  his  sight  in  the  war),  but  under 
Mr.  Kelly's  tuition  he  has  made  extraordinary 
progress. 

World's  First  Blind  King's  Scout.— The  honour 
of  becoming  the  first  blind  King's  Scout  in  the 
world  and  the  second  blind  First-Class  Scout 
has  fallen  to  a  pupil  of  the  Yorkshire  School  for 
the  Blind,  Christopher  Handrick.  He  is  now 
assistant  troop  leader  of  the  School  Troop,  and 
holds  qualifying  badges  as  ambulance  man, 
path-finder,  public  health  man,  and  signaller. 
He  has  been  eleven  years  in  the  School,  and  six 
years  a  Scout. 

Successes  at  St.  Mary's,  Merrion. — The  John 
Delaney  Cup  for  Piano-playing  at  the  recent 
Sligo  Feis  Ceoil  was  awarded  to  Miss  Nora 
Brady,  St.  Mary's  Asylum  for  the  Blind,  Dublin, 
who  played  a  Brahms  intermezzo.  The 
adjudicator  stated  that  the  fact  of  her  blindness 
did  not  influence  the  decision.  Her  interpreta- 
tion was  very  good,  and  her  playing  extremely 
expressive.  At  the  Father  Mathew  Feis,  held 
in  Dublin,  St.  Mary's  Choir  were  close  com- 
petitors for  the  girls'  cup  in  the  Plainchant 
competition  and  missed  the  cup  by  only  one 
mark. 

Another  Musical  Success. — A  blind  boy, 
Martin  Milligan,  of  Strathaven,  won  a  first 
prize  for  piano  playing  at  Glasgow  Music 
Festival  on  April  17. 

Success  of  Blind  Singing  Instructor. — At  this 
year's  Hampstead  and  Hendon  Musical  Compe- 
tition   Festival,    Mr.    Sinclair    Logan's    singing 
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class  from  the  Royal  Caledonian  Schools  at 
Bushey,  at  which  he  is  musical  supervisor, 
carried  off  the  trophy  for  the  "  open  "  class, 
for  boys  and  girls  or  mixed,  of  an}'  age.  They 
obtained  eighty-seven  marks.  The  Adjudicator 
was  Arnold  Goldsborough.  The  songs  were 
"  King  Arthur  Ruled  the  Land  "  (Unison),  by 
Sykes,  and  "  Full  Fathom  Five  "  (two  part),  by 
Ireland.  At  the  same  festival  a  pupil  of  his 
was  awarded  the  Gold  Medal  given  to  the  best 
singer  in  any  class.  The  Adjudicator,  Ernest 
Austin,  was  not  marking  high,  but  he  gave  her 
two  ninety-four's,  and,  for  her  singing  of  "  AH' 
mein  gedenken,"  by  Strauss,  ninety-six. 

PERSONALIA 

Miss^M.  Field  has  just  ended  her  official 
connection  with  blind  welfare  work,  after 
being  Manager  of  the  Blind  Women's 
Industries,  Oldham,  for  30  years.  She  began 
her  career  as  a  worker  in  the  blind  world 
at  17,  when  she  was  appointed  as  junior 
teacher  at  Swiss  Cottage  ;  from  there  she 
proceeded  to  the  Bradford  Day  School  for 
the  Blind,  and  thence  to  Henshaw's,  where 
she  remained  till  she  took  up  the  work  in 
Oldham.  She  has  done  much  to  improve 
the  standard  of  machine-knitting,  and  her 
relations  with  the  blind  workers  have  been 
extremely  happy. 

Mrs.  E.  M.  Taylor,  Editor  of  the  Braille 
Rainbow,  was  honoured  on  her  70th  birthday 
by  her  fellow-members  of  the  Deaf-Blind 
Helpers'  League,  when  a  presentation  was 
made  to  her  by  Lady  Hawley,  on  behalf  of 
the  League,  consisting  of  a  leather  hand-bag, 
and  cheque  for  £23  5s.  The  latter,  Mrs. 
Taylor  handed  over  to  the  "  Rainbow  "  Fund. 
Over  fifty  people,  many  blind  and  deaf, 
were  present. 

Lord  Merthyr  has  accepted  an  invitation 
from  the  Merthyr  Institution  for  the  Blind 
to  become  its  first  President.  Lord  Merthyr, 
whose  father  was  blind  for  many  years, 
takes  a  keen  practical  interest  in  the  Institu- 
tion's work,  and  played  a  leading  part  in  a 
Blind  Week  organised  last  year  to  raise 
funds. 

Mr.  T.  C.  Gregory,  A.R.C.O.,  the  blind 
organist  of  Rutherford  Church,  Glasgow,  has 
just  resigned  his  post,  which  he  has  held  for 
31  years.  He  was  educated  at  the  Sheffield 
School  for  Blind  Children,  and  afterwards  in 
London,  and  his  recitals  have  made  him 
well-known  to  music  lovers  in  Glasgow. 


EMPLOYMENT 

OF  THE  BLIND  IN 

THE  CIVIL  SERVICE. 

-\ROM  time  to  time  one  reads  of  the 

work  of  blind  typists  in  Government 

Offices,    and    readers    of    The    New 

Beacon  may  be  interested  to  know 

how  far  blind  workers  are  employed  in  the 

Civil  Service,  and  in  what  capacity. 

We  understand  that  such  employment 
dates  from  the  war,  and  that  the  greater 
number  of  blind  workers  are  ex-service  men, 
who,  after  training  at  St.  Dunstan's,  have 
been  taken  into  employment  in  Government 
Offices  as  telephonists  or  typists,  either  in 
London  or  in  the  provinces.  Those  who 
work  as  shorthand  typists  are  paid  at  the 
same  rate  as  other  ex-service  men  recruited 
after  the  war  for  routine  clerical  work,  and 
if  emplo5^ed  in  London  earn  about  £3.  5s. 
per  week.  Blind  women  shorthand  typists 
are  paid  at  the  same  rate  as  established 
shorthand  typists,  rising  to  a  maximum  of 
£3.  6s.  weekly.  Men  telephonists  are 
generally  paid  about  £2.  15s.  weekly  as  a 
maximum. 

There  are  at  present  in  the  Civil  Service 
40  blind  employees,  16  as  typists  (of  whom 
5  are  women)  and  24  telephonists,  all  of 
whom  are  men.  Originally  all  were 
appointed  on  a  temporary  basis,  but  special 
arrangements  have  now  been  made  by 
which  the  blind  members  of  the  Service  are 
treated  for  superannuation  purposes  under 
an  arrangement  by  which  they  continue  to 
work  as  temporary  Civil  Servants  till  they 
are  55,  and  then,  if  their  general  health  is 
good,  they  become  "  established,"  and 
entitled  to  a  pension  on  retirement. 


REVIJEWS 


REP 


TS 


Home. 
National  Baby  Week  Council. 

The  Report  of  the  Council  for  1933  states 
that  during  the  year  the  Council's  help  was 
sought  in  connection  with  900  local  Baby 
Weeks,  Baby  Competitions,  etc.  The  two 
subjects  selected  for  propaganda  were  the 
ways  and  means  of  preparation  for  parent- 
hood, and  the  furtherance  of  the  aims  of  the 
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Central  Union  of  Fathers'  Councils,  with  the 
object  of  promoting  the  formation  of  more 
Fathers'  Committees  at  Infant  Welfare 
Centres.  It  is  specially  interesting  to  learn 
that  the  Imperial  Baby  Week  Challenge 
Shield  for  competition  throughout  the 
Empire,  exclusive  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
was  awarded  to  the  State  of  Mysore,  where 
the  Indian  Red  Cross,  which  is  co-operating 
with  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  in 
the  interests  of  prevention  of  blindness  in 
India,  has  conducted  a  campaign  of  Health 
and  Baby  Weeks. 

Imperial. 

St.  Barnabas  School  for  the  Blind,  Cyprus. 

The  Report  for  1933  shows  that  the  St. 
Barnabas  School  is  making  steady  progress. 
There  are  now  14  boys,  ranging  in  age  from 
7  to  18,  and  12  have  already  learned  to  read 
Braille.  The  Committee  aims  at  giving 
them  an  elementary  education,  and,  in 
addition,  at  giving  them  instruction  in 
handicrafts,  so  that  they  may  contribute 
something  towards  their  support  when  they 
leave  school,  even  if  they  cannot  be  wholly 
self-supporting.  Violin-playing  is  very 
popular,  and  those  who  make  good  progress 
are  able,  on  leaving  school,  to  earn  money  by 
playing  at  feasts  and  weddings.  Draughts 
and  chess  in  the  evenings  are  enjoyed,  and 
it  is  hoped  to  form  a  troop  of  Boy  Scouts  in 
the  near  future. 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 

NATIONALS  INSTITUTE '  FOR    THE    BLIND 
NEW    PUBLICATIONS.  M 

MUSIC. 

The  prices  of  the  following  pieces  of  music  are  subject 
to  a  reduction  of  three-quarters  for  the  blind  resident 
in  the  British  Isles  and  throughout  the  British  Empire. 
The  minimum  price  is  6d.  per  copy. 

Per  Vol. 


ORGAN— 

12,536     Bach 


s.   d. 


Jesus  Christ  our  Saviour  (Choral 
Prelude),  Vol.  6,  No.  30 
Mailing,  Otto.     Paulus,  Op.  78,  Book  1 
Smart.     Twelve  Short  and  Easy  Pieces 
in  Various  Styles,  Book  3,  Nos.  9-12  .  . 
Widor.     Serenade  (arr.  by  W.  J.  West- 
brook) 
PIANO— 
12,540     Brahms.      Intermezzo    in    A,    Op.    76, 

No.  6 

Glazounov.       Gavotte    in    D,    Op.    49, 

No.  3 

Mendelssohn.     Fantasia  in  A,   Op.   16, 
No.  1 

12.543  Schubert.     Four  Impromptus,  Op.  142 

12.544  Schumann.       Bunte    Blatter,    Op.    99 


12,537 
12,538 

12,539 


I2.541 


12,542 


DANCE 

12,545 

I2,546 
12,547 
12,548 

SONGS- 

12,549 

12,550 

12,551 
12,552 

12,553 

UNISON 

12,554 

12,555 


-  Per  Vol. 

Arlen,  H.    Let's  fall  in  love.  Song  Fox-     s.  d. 
Trot         .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  ..20 

Brown,  N.  H.  Temptation,  Song  Fox- 
Trot        . .  . .  . .  . .  ..20 

Lewis,  H.  This  Little  Piggie  went  to 
Market,  Song  Fox-Trot  . .  . .      20 

Symes,  Neiburg  and  Levinson.  In 
other  words — we're  through.  Song 
Fox-Trot  . .  . .  . .  ..20 

Dvorak.      Tune    thy    Fiddle,     Gipsy  ! 

(from  "  Gipsy  Melodies  "),  A  minor  : 

E — E1    . .  .  .  . .  . .  ..20 

Korbay,     F.       Had     a     Horse     (from 

"  Hungarian  Melodies  "),  B  :  ~BX — D1  2  o 
Speaks,  Oley.  Sylvia,  E  flat  :  Bj — E1  2  o 
Warlock,  Peter.     The  Distracted  Maid 

(from    "  Lillygay "),    B    flat    minor: 

D— F1 20 

Wilson,     H.    Lane     (arr.    by).       False 

Phillis.     C  :    C— F1 20 

SONGS— 
Foss,  Hubert  J.    1 — As  I  walked  forth  ; 

2 — Infant  Joy  . .  . .  .  .  ..20 

Shaw,  Martin.    Caesar   . .  .  .  ..20 


BRAILLE    BOOKS. 

The  prices  of  the  following  publications  are  subject 
to  a  reduction  of  two-thirds  for  the  blind  resident  in 
the  British  Isles  and  throughout  the  British  Empire. 

Per  vol. 

s.    d. 

ALPHABETS,  INSTRUCTION  BOOKS,  Etc.— 


12,417 


B.B.C. 

12,556 


12,557 


12,497 


Short  Stories  for  Adult  Learners,  by 
Hilda  Bradfield.  Graduated  Braille. 
Large  size,   Interlined,  Cloth   Boards 

G.79         9     6 

PAMPHLETS— 
Early  Stages  in  German,  by  A.  Hermann 
Winter.      Term    III,    Summer    1934. 
S.E.B.       Large     size,      Interpointed, 
Pamphlet.     E.n  .  .  .  .  ..10 

Talks  for  Older  Pupils  in  French  and 
German.      Term   III,    Summer    1934. 
S.E.B.       Large     size,     Interpointed, 
Pamphlet.     E.16  .  .  . .  ..16 

BIOGRAPHY  AND  AUTOBIOGRAPHY— 

12,349-12,351  Father  and  Son,  by  Edmund 
Gosse.  S.E.B.  Large  size,  Inter- 
pointed, Paper  Covers,  3  vols.  F.184  6  o 
Oliver  Cromwell,  by  Hilaire  Belloc. 
S.E.B.  Large  size,  Interpointed, 
Paper  Covers.     F.56    . .  . .  5     9 

FICTION— 

12,304-12,307  tlumbug,  by  E.  M.  Delafield. 
S.E.B.  Large  size,  Interpointed, 
Paper  Covers,  4  vols.    F.228  .  .  •  •      5     9 

12,341-12,346  Scaramouche  the  Kingmaker,  by 
Rafael  Sabatini.  S.E.B.  Large  size. 
Interpointed,  Paper  Covers,  6  vols. 
F.326 56 

FICTION— JUVENILE— 

12,352-12,355  On  the  Field  of  Waterloo,  by 
Lt.-Col.  F.  S.  Brereton.  S.E.B. 
Large  size,  Interpointed,  Paper 
Covers,  4  vols.     F.258  . .  ..66 

FOREIGN    LANGUAGES— GREEK— 

12,003  The  New  Testament.  Apocalypse  of 
John.  R.B.  Uncontracted.  Inter- 
mediate     size,      Interpointed,      Stiff 

Covers.     B.55 5     9 

The  New  Testament.  To  the  Hebrews. 
R.B.  Uncontracted.  Intermediate 
size,  Interpointed,  Stiff  Covers.    B.31     3     9 


12,41; 
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MOON    BOOKS. 

The  prices  of  the  following  publications  are  subject 
to  a  reduction  of  two-thirds  for  the  blind  resident  in 
the  British  Isles  and  throughout  the  British  Empire, 
The  following  works  have  been  published  during  the 
month  : — 

Per  vol. 
s.   d. 
3.581-5     Bull-dog   Drummond,    by    "  Sapper," 

5  vols.  (Limited  Edition)        .  .  ..83 

NATIONAL  INSTITUTE   STUDENTS'   LIBRARY. 
ADDITIONS. 
BIOGRAPHY— 

Vols. 
Queen  Victoria,  by  A.  Ponsonby  . .  .  .        2 

ESSAYS  AND  BELLES  LETTRES— 

Emerson,    R.    W.      English    Traits    and    other 
Essays      . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .        7 

ENGLISH    LITERATURE— 

Benson,  A.  C.  (Ed.  by).    Selections  from  Ruskin       3 
HISTORY— 

Gairdner,   J.     Life  and   Reign  of  Richard  the 

Third        5 

Robertson,    C.    Grant.      Select    statutes,    Cases 
and  Documents.     (1928  Edition)         ..  ..      n 

Tout,     T.     F.       England     and     France — Their 
Relations  in  the  Middle  Ages  and  Now  .  .        2 

LAW— 

Atkinson,  C.  J.  F.    Handbook  of  Local  Govern- 
ment Law  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .        4 

MODERN    LANGUAGES— 

Paris,  G.  and  Jeanroy,  A.   (Ed.  by).     Extraits 
de  Chroniqueurs  Francais  .  .  .  .  .  .        3 

POLITICAL    AND    SOCIAL    SCIENCE— 

Inge,  W.  R.    Faith  and  Society  .  .  .  .  .  .        7 

Newbigin,    M.  I.      Geographical  Aspects  of  the 
Balkans    .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .        2 

THEOLOGY    AND    RELIGIONS— 

Gilson,  E.    Philosophy  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  .  .        5 
Smith,  G.  Adam.    Book  of  Isaiah  .  .  .  .      14 

NATIONAL    LIBRARY    FOR   THE    BLIND. 
ADDITIONS. 


FICTION— 

Adair,  Cecil.     Hills  of  the  West 

Alington,  A.     Chaytors 

Ayres,  Ruby.     One  Month  at  Sea 

Beck,  L.  Adams.     Way  of  Stars. . 

Beeding,  Francis.     Take  it  Crooked 

Beith,  Janet.     No  Second  Spring 

Bell,  Adrian.     The  Cherry  Tree 

Bell,  Adrian.     Folly  Field 

Benham,  M.  P.     Great  Dilemma 

Boas,  Cicely.     The  Vicar's  Wife 

Beresford,  J.  D.     The  Middle  Generation 

Bowen,  Marjorie.     The  Stolen  Bride 

Bower,  Marion.     Go-to-Bedde  Lane 

Broster,  D.  K.     Almond,  Wild  Almond 

Cannan,  Joanna.     Snow  in  Harvest 

Cole,    G.    D.    H.,    and    M.    Cole.      Death    of 

Millionaire 
Cooper,  H.  St.  John.     Red  Veil 
Crofts,  F.  W.     Hog's  Back  Mystery 
Dinnis,  Enid.     Mr.  Coleman,  Gent. 
Dudeney,  Mrs.  H.     Brighton  Beach 
Falconer,  Lanoe.     Cecilia  de  Noel 
Farjeon,  J.  Jefferson.     Ben  Sees  it  Through 
Frontiers  of  Empire,  by  Various  Authors 
"  Good  Housekeeping,"  Twelve  Stories  from 
Grey,  Zane.     Fighting  Caravans 
Hare,  Martin.     Butler's  Gift 
Harris,  Muriel.     Seventh  Gate     .  . 
Harrison,  Ada.     There  and  Back 
Hay,  Ian.     The  Midshipmaid     .  . 


Vols. 

4 
5 

2 

4 
4 

3 
3 

4 

1 

5 

5 
4 
6 
6 
3 

5 
4 
5 
6 

4 

2 

4 
4 
3 
5 
5 
5 
2 

3 


Vols. 
Heyer,  Georgette.     Devil's  Cub.  .  ..  ..        5 

Housman,  Laurence.     Uncle  Tom  Pudd  .  .        3 

Jepson,  Edgar.     Sweepstake  Winner      .  .  .  .        4 

Kaus,  Gina.     Luxury  Liner  .  .  .  .  .  .        5 

McNeill,  Marian.     The  Road  Home        .  .  .  .        4 

Manning-Sanders,  Ruth.     She  Was  Sophia       .  .        5 
Murray,  D.  L.     The  English  Family  Robinson .  .        5 
My  Best  Detective  Story,  by  Various  Authors . 
Oman,  Carola.     The  Empress      .  .  .  .  .  .        5 

Owen,  Collinson.     Zero     .  .  .  .  . .  .  .        5 

Owen,  Cunliffe.    The  Phoenix  and  the  Dove      .  .        4 
Pedler,  Margaret.     Splendid  Folly  .  .  .  .        4 

Pedler,  Margaret,     To-morrow's  Tangle  .  .        5 

Priestley,  J.  B.     Albert  Goes  Through  .  .  .  .        1 

Queen,  Ellery.     Greek  Coffin  Mysterv    ■  ■  •  •        6 

Riley,  W.     Silver  Dale      .  .         " 3 

"  Saki."    Chronicles  of  Clovis  (Short  Stories)      ..        3 
"  Saki."     The   Square  Egg  and  other  Sketches 

with  Three  Plays 
Sea  Stories,  by  Various  Authors    (Editor,   John 

Hampden) 
Sharp,  Margery.     Flowering  Thorn 
Squire,  J.  C.     Outside  Eden 
Stable  Gate,  by  a  Tertiary  of  St.  Francis 
"  Taffrail."    Scarlet  Stripe :  The  Tale  of  a  Naval 

Surgeon 
Talbot,  Hugh.    Gentlemen — The  Regiment 
Tales  of  the  Border,  by  Various  Authors 
Thurston,  Talbot.     John  Boddy.  . 

Wells,  H.  G.     War  in  the  Air 

Williamson,  Henry.    A  Dream  of  Fair  Women  . 
Yonge,  Charlotte.    The  Long  Vacation  .  . 
Young,  F.  Brett.    The  House  Under  the  Water. 

MISCELLANEOUS— 

Begbie,  Harold.     Life-Changers 

Belloc,  Hilaire.     James  II 

Belloc,  Hilaire,     William  the  Conqueror 

Benson,  E.  F.     King  Edward  VII 

Bernacchi,  L.  C.     A  Very  Gallant  Gentleman  . 

Bouchier,    E.    S.,    M.A.  Syria    as    a    Roman 


Province  .  . 
Brookes,  Graham. 
Burke,  Thomas. 


Napoleon  III 
Beauty  of  England 


Carey,     Bishop    W.     J.,     D.D.      Fellowship   in 

Reality 
Carpenter,  E.     The  Art  of  Creation.     Civiliza 

tion  :  Its  Cause  and  Cure  (extracts)  .  . 
Charteris,  Brigadier-General  J.  Haig  .  . 
Clutton-Brock,  A.  Blake 
Curtayne,  Alice.  St.  Anthony  of  Padua 
Darlington,  W.  A.  Sheridan 
Darwin,  Leonard.  What  is  Eugenics  ? .  . 
Dixson,  W.  H.,  M.A.,  Papers  of  the  Late.     (Ed 

E.  G.  Dowdell,  D.Phil.).    (Dixson  Memorial) . 
Goodier,  Archbishop  A.  S.  J.     Inner  Life  of  the 

Catholic 
Gregory,   J.  W.,   Sir  A.  S.  Woodward,   W.  W. 

Watts,   and  A.  C.   Seward.     From  Meteorite 

to  Man  :   The  Evolution  of  the  Earth 
Harris,  Fraser.     Life  and  Science 
John,  Romilly.     Seventh  Child 
Jackson,    Holbrook.      Essays    of    To-day    and 

Yesterday 
Keith,  Sir  A.    Darwinism  and  What  it  Implies 
Kingsland,    W.      Christos,   the   Religion   of  the 

Future 
Knight,  C.  W.  R.    Mr.  Ramshaw,  My  Eagle 
Lyon,  P.  H.  B.     Discovery  of  Poetry    .  . 
Macartney,  Lady.    An  English  Lady  in  Chinese 

Turkestan 
Mathew,     David.       The     Celtic     Peoples     and 

Renaissance  Europe.      In   continuation   vols. 
Millin,  Sarah  G.     Cecil  Rhodes   . . 
Nicholson.  E.  M.     Birds  in  England 
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Vols. 

Osborn,  E.  B.    Our  Debt  to  Greece  and  Rome  .  .  2 
Our    Neighbours    To-day    and    Yesterday,    by 

Various  Authors              . .           .  .           .  .           .  .  4 

Partridge,  A.  G.     Tristan  da  Cunha       .  .           .  .  1 

Polo,  Marco.     Travels  of  the  Venetian    (Every- 
man Edition)       .  .           .  .           .  .           .  .           .  .  13 

Philby,  H.St.  J.B.    Harun  Al  Raschid  .  .           ..  2 

Post  Victorians,  by  Various  Authors       .  .           .  .  12 

Reynold,  M.  E.  (Compiler).    From  East  to  West  3 

Rhondda,  Lady.     This  Was  My  World              .  .  5 
Richardson,     J.    H.       Industrial    Relations    in 
Great    Britain.       (W.    H.    Dixson    Memorial 

Fund)        .  .           .  .           .  .           .  .           .  .           .  .  6 

Roberts,  Cecil.     Halfway.  .           .  .           .  .           .  .  6 

Science  in  the  Changing  World    .  .           .  .           .  .  3 

Smith,  G.  Eliot.    Search  for  Man's  Ancestors    .  .  1 

Tunstall,  Brian.     Nelson  .  .          . .           .  .           .  .  2 

Wilkinson,      Clennell.       English     Adventurers 

(English  Heritage  Series)           .  .           .  .           .  .  3 

Wood,  Ernest.     Guide  to  Theosophy     .  .           .  .  1 

Wright,  A.  R.     English  Folklore             .  .           .  .  2 

JUVENILE— 

Bianco,  Margery  W.     Poor  Cecco            .  .           .  .  2 

Bush,  Bertha  E.     Prairie  Rose    .  .           .  .           . .  3 

Evans,  Vice-Admiral  E.  G.  G.  R.    Exile            .  .  3 

Everett-Green,  E.     Fallen  Fortunes       .  .           .  .  4 

Fyleman,  Rose.     Jeremy  Quince             .  .           .  .  2 

Hann,  Mrs.  A.  C.  Osborn.    Captain  Peg  .  .           .  .  2 

Helme,  E.,  and  Nance  Paul.    Roddy  and  Scuttle  2 
Hausman,  L..  and  C.  H.  K.Martin.     The  Long 

Journey    . .           .  .           .  .           .  .           .  .           . .  4 

Latham,  Kathleen.     Those  Two  and  the  Queer 

Folk         . .          . .          . .          . .          . .          . .  2 

Le  Pla,  Frieda.    Exploring  in  Nature's  Wonder- 
land          .  .           .  .           .  .           .  .           .  .           .  .  3 

Stoddard,  Lathrop.     Story  of  Youth        .  .  5 
GRADE    I— 

Armstrong,    Anthony    ("A. A."    of    "  Punch  "). 

Me  and  Frances               .  .           .  .           . .           .  .  2 

Barclay,    Florence.      The    Jewel    in    the    Stage 

Coach       . .          . .          . .          . .          . .          . .  1 

Fletcher,  J.  S.     The  Burma  Ruby          .  .           .  .  3 

Hall,  Alice.     The  Cat,  the  Dog   and   the    Dor- 
mouse      . .           .  .           .  .          .  .           .  .           .  .  2 

Marshall,  Archibald.     Mrs.  Jim  .  .           .  .           .  .  3 

Vachell,  H.  H.     Dew  of  the  Sea              . .  6 

Vahey,  J.  H.     The  Wavering  Balance    . .          .  .  3 

GRADE   III— 

Fremantle,  Anrie.     George  Eliot             . .          . .  2 

COLLEGE    OF    TEACHERS    OF    THE    BLIND. 

NATIONAL    DIPLOMA    FOR    BLIND    PIANOFORTE 

TUNERS. 

The  next  examination  for  the  Diploma  will  be  held 
on  4th  July,  1934.  Forms  of  application  can  be 
obtained  from  the  Hon.  Registrar  of  the  College, 
224-6-8,  Great  Portland  Street,  London,  W.  1,  and 
must*  be  returned  not  later  than  4th  June,  1934. 

N.I.B.    HOMES. 
VACANCIES,  30th  APRIL,  1934. 

Name  of  Home.  Vacancies. 

Brighton  Home  for  Blind  Women     . .  .  .  3 

Clifton  Home  for  Blind  Women         .  .  .  .  4 

Guest  House  for  Blind  Women,  Leamington         3 

8,  Oval   Road,    London.     Hostel   for   Blind 
Women  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  . .        — 

9,  Oval   Road,    London.     Hostel   for   Blind 
Women  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  2 

Sunshine    Home    for    Blind    Babies,     East 

Grinstead       . .  . .  .  .  .  .  . .        

Sunshine  Home  for  Blind  Babies,  Southport  4 

Sunshine  Home  for  Blind  Babies  (physically 

or  mentally  backward),  Leamington        .  .  9 


A    FREE    BRAILLE    TRACT. 

"  God's  Way  of  Salvation,"  by  Alex  Marshall  is  a 
Braille  edition  of  a  tract,  and  those  who  desire  to  do  so 
may  obtain  it  free  of  charge  on  application  to  the 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  224,  Great  Portland 
Street,  London,  W.  1.  This  is  made  possible  by  the 
generosity  of  a  private  donor.  Its  theme  is  the  free 
gift  of  salvation — "  not  to  be  earned  or  merited  by 
good  works,  prayers  or  religious  observances." 

Imrjisements 

Advertising  Rates  :    is.  6d.  a  Line  (Minimum  5s.), 

FOR  SALE,  at  half  price,  flat  Knitting  Machine, 
complete  with  stand,  seven  stitches  to  the  inch.  Apply, 
Miss  D.,  35,  Pembroke  Gardens,  W.  8. 

HAMMOND  TYPEWRITER  for  sale,  with  Braille 
scale.  Good  condition.  Price  £5.  Apply  "  B.D." 
c/o  The  Editor,  The  New  Beacon,  224,  Great  Portland 
Street,  W.  1. 

CERTIFICATED  HOME  TEACHER  seeks  appoint- 
ment.    Keen     worker;       good     testimonials.     Apply 
Miss    Probert,    12,    Wesley    Street,    Bradley,   Bilston 
Staffs. 

BUND  SHORTHAND  TYPISTS  at  the  NIB.. 
Typing  Bureau,  224-6-8,  Great  Portland  Street,  W.  1, 
will  type  your  correspondence,  articles,  etc.,  at  reason- 
able charges.     Particulars  on  request. 

YOUNG  LADY  (trained  certificated  teacher,  M.I.H., 
etc.)  and  GENTLEMAN  (in  business — experienced  all 
branches  blind  work  ;  capable  organiser),  seek  joint 
appointment  in  work  among  blind.  Willing  to  work 
home  or  abroad.  Apply  "  B.D."  c/o  The  Editor, 
The  New  Beacon,  224,  Great  Portland  Street,  W.  1. 

HENSHAW'S    INSTITUTION    FOR    THE    BLIND. 

Old  Trafford, 

Manchester,  16.  ^ 
Applications  are  invited  for  the  position  of  Assistant- 
Director.  Commencing  salary  ^400  per  annum. 
Age  30  to  40.  Administrative  abilities  necessary. 
Experience  in  the  education,  training  and  employment 
of  the  Blind  desirable,  but  not  essential. 

Form  of  application  will  be  forwarded  on  receipt 
of  a  stamped  and  addressed  envelope  not  later  than 
June  9th. 

W.  H.  Thurman, 

Director. 

CHOOSING    A    CAREER. 

It  is  obvious  that  careful  studies  of  the  abilities  and 
temperaments  of  young  people  may  be  of  great  assist- 
ance to  them  in  their  task  of  choosing  careers  of  useful- 
ness and  happiness. 

The  National  Institute  of  Industrial  Psychology  has 
had  considerable  experience  in  the  psychological  exami- 
nation of  boys  and  girls  of  all  ages,  and  has  collected 
important  data  on  the  requirements  of  many 
occupations.  With  this  information  at  its  disposal  it 
is  well  qualified  to  give  advice  concerning  the  careers 
in  which  a  young  person's  aptitudes  are  likely  to  find 
their  fullest  scope. 

Write  to  the  Secretary, 
N.I.I.P., 

Aldwych  House, 

London,  W.C.  2, 

or  Telephone  Holborn  2277. 


tYinted  by  Smiths'  Printing  Co.  (London  and  St.  Albans),   Ltd.,  22-23,  Fetter  Lane,  E.C.4 
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THE    YEARS    BEFORE    FIVE. 

By  SOPHIA  S.  FRIEL,  M.D.,  B.S.,  D.P.H., 
Joint  Honorary  Secretary,  National  Baby  Week  Council. 

•  T  seems  such  a  pity  that  we  cannot  recall  sufficiently  our  own  childhood  days,  so  as  to 

be  able  to  draw  on  our  experiences,  and  to  use  the  lessons  of  those  experiences,  wrong 

and  right,  pleasant  and  unpleasant,  helpful  and  otherwise,  in  order  to  guide  us  in  the 

bringing  up  of  the  children  of  to-day.     But  with  the  increase  of  scientific  knowledge 

our  care  of  children  is  becoming  more  scientific,  and  we  do  not,  or  should  not,  make  the 

blunders  that  were  made  in  the  days  of  our  grandmothers.     Physiologists  have  taught 

us,  for  example,  that  full  control  by  the  nervous  system  over  the  movements  of  our 

muscles  is  not  attained  before  adolescence,  and  so  nowadays  we  do  not  set  tiny  children  to 

embroider  fine  samplers,  as  was  done  less  than  one  hundred  years  ago — a  feat  which  must 

have  been  a  tremendous  strain  on  the  immature  muscles  of  the  child's  hands  and  eyes. 

We  have  learnt  that  every  part  of  the  child's  body  is  subject  to  the  gradual  process  which1 
we  call  growth.  Similarly  the  development  of  function  is  gradual :  it  is  a  training  process,, 
in  other  words,  a  system  of  education.  These  processes  are  much  influenced  by  environment 
— "  nurture  " — and  should  be  promoted  on  sound  psychological  lines. 

The  National  Baby  Week  Council,  under  whose  auspices  the  eighteenth  National  Baby 
Week  will  be  celebrated  from  ist  to  7th  July  this  year,  takes  every  opportunity  of  stressing 
the  three-fold  aspect  of  "  hygiene  "  as  applied  to  the  training  of  the  child.  Hygiene  is  physical, 
mental  and  moral,  and  if  we  fail  in  our  hygienic  training  in  any  one  of  these  three  directions 
we  are  failing  to  help  the  child  to  attain  to  his  full  development. 

If  we  do  not  give  the  growing  child  the  right  sort  of  food  he  will  suffer  physically.  We 
have  learnt  much  of  the  importance  of  right  diet  since  the  war  days,  when  lack,  not  just  in 
quantity  but  in  certain  qualities  of  the  food,  produced  grievous  physical  defects  such  as  the 
softened  bones  of  rickets,  delayed  development,  and  other  ills. 

We  know  now  how  important  are  sunshine  (especially  the  ultra-violet  rays  of  the  sun), 
fresh  air,  exercise  and  proper  clothing  in  aiding  the  child's  physical  welfare,  and  we  cannot 
afford  to  let  him  suffer  by  neglect  of  any  of  these  factors. 
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But  though  we  may  attend  most  carefully, 
and  along  the  most  up-to-date  and  ap- 
proved lines,  to  his  physical  wants,  if  we 
neglect  the  child's  mental  and  moral  training 
we  render  him  great  disservice.  I  The  training 
of  the  child  from  his  earliest  infancy  in 
right  physical  habits  is  a  splendid  beginning, 
as  a  foundation  for  the  training  of  the  other 
sides  of  his  nature.  The  tiny  baby  who  is 
taught  that  he  cannot  be  fed  except  at 
regular  intervals  learns  his  first  lessons  in 
self-control,  for  he  has  to  learn  to  subordinate 
his  feelings  of  hunger  until  the  proper  feeding 
hour  arrives.  Teach  the  baby  right  from 
infancy  the  control  of  bowels  and  bladder  ; 
then  difficulties — physical  and  mental — 
associated  with  these  functions  will  not  be 
likely  to  arise.  Train  him  as  an  infant  in 
good  habits  of  sleep,  and  the  troubles  which 
"  nerves  "  and  "  nerviness  "  bring  will  not 
be  his.  Such  regularity  in  training  and 
management  is  even  more  valuable  for  the 
blind  than  for  the  sighted  child,  for  the  blind 
child's  contentment  is  unusually  dependent 
upon  the  rhythmical  and  methodical  ordering 
of  his  life. 

The  Three-fold  Aspect. 

In  the  past,  the  main  stress  has  been  laid 
upon  the  physical  side  of  the  child's  develop- 
ment. The  National  Baby  Week  Council, 
emphasising  the  three-fold  aspect  of  the 
child's  upbringing,  endeavours  to  draw 
public  attention  to  the  need  for  considering 
the  mental  and  spiritual  training  of  the 
child  along  with  the  physical.  We  want  a 
better  understanding  of  the  child  from  the 
standpoint  of  his  physical  and  moral  needs, 
so  that  distortions  of  character,  of  mind, 
of  outlook,  will  not  come  to  trouble  him  and 
the  society  in  which  he  has  later  to  pass  his 
days.  The  child  who  is  trained  by  people 
who  have  a  right  understanding  of  these 
mental  and  spiritual  needs  will  be  spared 
much  worry  and  conflict,  much  of  the  pain 
and  anxiety  which  comes  from  an  outlook  on 
life  full  of  fear,  and  will  not  suffer  from 
wrong  adaptations  to  life.  He  should  in 
every  way  be  happier  and  healthier,  and  be 
fitted  to  take  his  place  in  the  community,  and 
to  do  his  work  for  the  community,  because 
his  will  be  a  healthy  mind  in  a  healthy  body. 
For  this  reason  The  National  Baby  Week 
Council  makes  a  plea  for  the  teaching  of 
simple  psychological  principles  to  all  who 


have  to  do  with  the  care  of  young  children — ■ 
parents,  nurses  and  teachers. 

The  satisfactory  development  of  the 
'  Toddler  " — -the  pre-school  child  under  five 
years  of  age — depends  largely  on  four 
factors  :  (i)  suitable  food,  (2)  adequate  fresh 
air  and  sunlight,  (3)  satisfactory  exercise, 
and  (4)  training  and  discipline.  Given 
proper  food,  and  a  suitable  and  regular 
hygiene,  there  should  be  no  fear  for  the 
physical  development  of  the  toddler.  It  is 
the  child's  nature  to  thrive  unless  we,  in  our 
ignorance,  thwart  him.  The  period  from 
three  to  five  years  of  age  is  commonly 
regarded  as  the  most  formative  period  in 
the  development  of  character,  mental  and 
physical.  The  responsiveness  of  the  child 
during  those  years,  however,  depends  very 
greatlv  upon  the  experiences  of  the  years 
preceding. 

Dietary  and  Dental  Hygiene. 

Hard  food,  not  "  slops,"  should  be  given 
early,  and  the  child  taught  to  masticate 
thoroughly  for  the  sake  of  jaw  development 
and  good  teeth.  No  sweets,  cakes  or  biscuits 
should  be  allowed  between  meals.  Milk 
should  still  have  an  important  place  in  his 
dietary".  At  this  stage  dental  hygiene  is 
very  important.  It  was  too  seldom  realised, 
in  the  past,  that  the  decay  of  the  milk  teeth 
is  harmful  to  the  permanent  teeth  which  are 
growing  unseen  in  the  gums  at  the  same 
time. 

Better  Housing  Conditions  Needed. 

In  the  fine  weather  it  should  be  possible 
for  every  child  practically  to  live  out-of- 
doors.  Better  housing  conditions,  and  the 
provision  of  parks  and  open  spaces  in  towns, 
where  children  may  play  safely  would  be  a 
big  step  towards  the  solution  of  this  parti- 
cular problem. 

The  wise  parent  will  not  assist  the  child 
too  much  in  his  efforts  to  find  his  own  feet 
in  the  world.  Watch  the  child  carefully,  by 
all  means — but  encourage  independence  of 
action  whenever  possible,  and  so  develop 
independence  of  character.  Independence 
of  action  may  be  an  enormous  compensation 
to  the  blind  child,  and  only  those  who  are 
in  constant  association  with  blind  children 
can  realise  the  wonderful  independence 
which  some  of  them  attain. 
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Conference  at  Birmingham. — A  desire  for 
State,  rather  than  local,  administration  of 
matters  affecting  the  blind  was  the  predominant 
note  at  the  conference  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Blind  Workers  held  recently  in  Birming- 
ham. It  found  expression  in  two  resolutions, 
one  of  which  asked  that  registration  of  societies 
for  the  blind  should  be  in  the  hands  of  a  com- 
petent authority  acting  on  behalf  of  the  Ministry 
of  Health  or  the  Home  Office,  since  some  Local 
Authorities  had  been  lax  in  examining  the 
credentials  of  societies  seeking  registration. 
The  other  went  much  farther,  proposing  that 
the  care  and  maintenance  of  the  unemployable 
blind  should  be  made  a  national  charge. 

Other  subjects  discussed  were  the  desirability 
of  rent-free  telephones  for  blind  business  people 
— a  matter  with  which  it  was  decided  not  to 
proceed — and  the  evils  sometimes  arising  from 
the  inter-marriage  of  blind  people.  The  resolu- 
tion dealing  with  this  subject  expressed  the 
opinion  that,  in  view  of  the  grave  and  deplorable 
conditions  sometimes  arising  from  the  inter- 
marriage of  blind  persons,  all  institutions, 
societies  and  agencies  for  the  blind  should  be 
urged  to  discourage  these  unions  in  cases  in 
which  one  or  other  of  the  parties  is  known  to 
be  suffering  from  any  disease  that  is  likely  to 
be  transmissible,  or  where  the  history  of  either 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  such  diseases  may 
exist.  The  resolution  continued  :  "  We  believe 
that  this  course  of  action  is  vitally  necessary 
until  such  medical  advice  and  treatment  are 
available  as  will  safeguard  the  community  from 
financial  burdens  and  at  the  same  time  afford 
adequate  protection  for  the  individual."  After 
a  short  discussion  the  resolution  was  unani- 
mously carried. 

Visit  of  Lord  High  Commissioner  of  Scotland 
to  Newington  House. — The  Lord  High  Com- 
missioner and  Mrs.  Buchan  recently  visited 
the  Scottish  National  Institution  for  Blinded 
Sailors  and  Soldiers,  Newington  House,  Edin- 
burgh. 

The  men  presented  a  lizard  skin  pochette 
made  by  one  of  their  fellows  to  Mrs.  Buchan  and 
Mr.  Buchan  was  handed  a  leather  purse. 

National  League  of  the  Blind  and  the  Unem- 
ployment Bill. — A  deputation  from  the  National 
League  of  the  Blind  attended  a  meeting  of 
M.P.s  at  the  House  of  Commons  on  May  7th  to 
put  their  case  against  the  provisions  of  Part  2 
of  the  Unemployment  Bill  so  far  as  it  concerns 
the  blind.  Under  the  Bill  the  income  of  blind 
persons  is  to  be  taken  into  account  in  assessing 
family  income,  and  the  deputation  contended 


that   this  would  create  serious  anomalies  and 
injustices. 

They  pointed  out  that  local  authorities 
spent  £896,000  and  the  State  £512,000  in  pro- 
viding for  the  needs  of  about  70,000  blind  per- 
sons, while  private  charity  provided  a  further 
£150,000,  and  that  there  was  a  danger  that  this 
money  would  be  included  as  part  of  the  general 
family  income. 

Braille  "  Typewriter  "  for  the  Blind. — After 
prolonged  experiment,  the  Technical  Reseach 
Sub-Committee  of  the  National  Institute  for 
the  Blind  has  designed  a  Braille  writing  machine 
which  offers  the  sightless  correspondent  the  same 
facilities  as  those  enjoyed  by  a  sighted  person 
with  an  ordinary  typewriter.  Orders  for  manu- 
facture have  already  been  placed,  and  the 
instrument  should  be  available  to  the  blind 
within  a  few  weeks. 

The  new  machine,  which  is  of  all-metal 
construction,  is  smaller  and  lighter  than  a 
portable  typewriter,  and  can  be  folded  and 
packed  in  a  handy  carrying  case.  It  is  provided 
with  tabulators,  back  spacer  and  Braille  scale, 
and  is  operated  by  six  keys  corresponding  to  the 
six  dots  used  in  the  Braille  system. 

An  important  detail  is  the  upward  punch  of 
the  styles.  This  upward  punch  embosses  dots 
in  the  paper  on  the  side  "  visible  "  to  the  writer, 
who  is  thus  enabled  to  "  read  "  (with  his 
fingers)  the  matter  he  has  produced. 

By  an  ingenious  arrangement,  the  mechanism 
allows  for  accurate  interpointing  or  interlining 
to  permit  both  sides  of  the  paper  to  be  used  for 
writing  purposes.  This  use  of  both  sides 
has  not  been  possible  with  any  earlier  Braille 
writer. 

Scholarships  for  Blind  Organists. — Three  new 
scholarships  have  been  instituted  by  the  Council 
of  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  for  a 
year's  course  of  instruction  at  Dr.  Sydney  H. 
Nicholson's  School  of  English  Church  Music, 
Chislehurst,  Kent. 

These  scholarships,  to  the  value  of  £120  each, 
will  be  available  for  one  year  to  blind  organists 
holding  either  the  Associateship  or  Fellowship 
diploma  of  the  Royal  College  of  Organists.  To 
the  cost  of  each  scholarship  the  Gardner's  Trust 
for  the  Blind  has  contributed  with  characteristic 
generosity  a  sum  of  £40  per  annum,  the 
remainder  being  borne  by  the  funds  of  the 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind. 

The  object  of  the  scheme  is  to  provide  blind 
organists  with  practical  experience  in  the  train- 
ing and  conducting  of  a  sighted  choir,  especially 
of    choir   boys,    and   in    accompanying    church 
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services.  While  the  services  would  be  those  of 
the  Church  of  England,  the  course  will  also  be 
available  to  students  of  other  denominations. 

Applications  from  candidates  possessing  the 
necessary  qualifications  should  be  made  to  the 
Secretary-General,  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  224-6-8,  Great  Portland  Street,  W.i. 

N.I.B.  Bulletin  in  Flemish.— The  National 
Institute   for   the   Blind   recently   published   a 


Bulletin  on  The  Care  of  the  Blind  Baby,  in  the 
hope  that  it  might  prove  useful  to  parents, 
health  visitors,  home  teachers,  and  others  who 
are  concerned  with  the  care  of  the  blind  pre- 
school child.  This  Bulletin  has  had  a  wide  sale, 
two  reprints  having  already  been  called  for, 
and  a  letter  has  now  been  received  from  a 
society  caring  for  the  blind  in  Belgium,  asking 
for  permission  to  translate  the  Bulletin  into 
Flemish. 


LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  NOTES 


COUNTY    COUNCILS   ASSOCIATION. 
Joint  Blind  Welfare  Committee. 

MEETINGS  of  the  Joint  Blind  Welfare 
Committee   of    the    County   Councils 
Association  were  held    on  December 
1st,    1933,   February  9th,   1934,    and 
March  9th,  1934. 
(1)   Blind  Persons  (Residential  Qualification). 

At  their  meeting  on  March  9th,  the  Committee 
completed  their  prolonged  investigation  of  the 
subject  of  the  residential  qualification  of  blind 
workshop  employees,  and 

It  was  Resolved — 

(i)  That,  in  the  event  of  any  local  authority 
employing  or  accepting  for  employment 
a  person  from  another  area  in  a  workshop 
for  the  blind,  the  responsibility  for  the 
net  workshop  cost  (including  augmenta- 
tion) falling  upon  such  local  authority  in 
consequence  of  such  employment  or 
acceptance  for  employment  shall  be 
repaid  by  the  local  authority  of  the  area 
from  which  such  person  came  for  a  period 
of  ten  years  from  the  date  of  his  first 
entry  into  the  workshop  as  a  paid 
employee,  after  which  date  the  respon- 
sibility shall  be  transferred  to  the 
receiving  local  authority  ; 

(ii)  That  the  policy  advocated  in  the  fore- 
going resolution  is  not  intended  to  be 
retrospective,  but  it  is  considered,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  the  ten-year  period 
above-mentioned  should  remain  un- 
affected by  any  fortuitous  circumstance, 
such  as  a  change  of  domicile  from  the 
area  of  the  authority  from  which  a 
workshop  employee  comes  to  that  of  the 
receiving  authority  ; 

(iii)  That  the  authority  of  the  area  from  which 
a  workshop  employee  comes  shall  not  be 
responsible  for  any  expenses,  other  than 
those  stated  in  resolution  (i)  above, 
incurred  in  connection  with  such 
employee. 


The  Public  Health  and  Housing  Committee 
of  the  County  Councils  Association,  at  their 
meeting  on  April  nth,  1934,  considered  this 
matter  as  part  of  the  Report  of  the  Joint  Blind 
Welfare  Committee,  and  disapproved  the  resolu- 
tion, referring  it  back. 

The  remaining  resolutions  of  the  Joint  Blind 
Welfare  Committee  were  adopted  by  the  Public 
Health  and  Housing  Committee,  and  were, 
briefly,  as  follows  : — ■ 

(2)  Welfare  of  the  Blind.  (Contributions  to 
Voluntary  Associations.) 
The  Minister  of  Health  asked  for  the  observa- 
tions of  the  County  Councils  Association  on  his 
suggested  amendment  to  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind 
(Contributions)  Scheme,  1933,  whereby  he  pro- 
posed to  substitute  £75  for  £50  as  the  amount  of 
the  annual  contribution  payable  by  local 
authorities  to  the  College  of  Teachers  of  the 
Blind  for  the  remaining  three  years  of  the 
second  grant  period,  and  to  review  the  position 
again  before  a  further  scheme  is  made,  the 
intention  being  to  secure  that  over  a  period  of 
years  the  College  are  reimbursed  the  actual  cost 
of  the  Annual  Examination  for  the  Home 
Teachers'  Certificate.  The  College  of  Teachers 
had  urged  upon  the  Minister  the  necessity  for 
an  increased  contribution  during  the  second 
fixed  grant  period,  and  intimated  that,  unless 
steps  were  taken  by  the  Ministry  to  raise  the 
figure  to  such  a  sum  as  would  meet  all  out-of- 
pocket  expenses,  the  College  would  not  be  able 
to  conduct  an  Examination  during  1934. 
It  was  Resolved — 

(a)  That  the  Committee,  recognising  the 
importance  of  an  adequate  supply  of 
properly  qualified  teachers,  do  not  desire 
to  raise  any  immediate  objection  to  the 
proposed  amendment  of  the  Welfare  of 
the  Blind  (Contributions)  Scheme,  1933, 
but  they  must  not  thereby  be  understood 
to  have  departed  from  their  previous 
view  that  the  number  of  voluntary  bodies 
undertaking  functions  in  connection  with 
the  welfare  of  the  blind  is  excessive  and 
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inimical      to      efficient     and    economic 
administration. 
(b)  That  the  Committee  desire  to  add  that, 
in  their  opinion,   the  free  admission  of 
candidates  for  the  examination  in  ques- 
tion  is   contrary  to   the  usual   practice 
adopted  by  other  examining  bodies. 
Subsequently,  a  letter  was  received  from  the 
Ministry  of  Health,   saying   that   the    Minister 
"  understands  that  candidates  are  not  admitted 
free  to  the  examination  in  question,  but  that  a 
fee  of  one  guinea  is  payable  by  candidates  for 
their  first  examination,  and  a  reduced  fee  in 
the     case     of     subsequent     examinations      of 
candidates    unsuccessful  at  the  first  attempt." 
The  communication  also  enclosed  a  copy  of  a 
letter  sent  by  the  Ministry  to  the  College  of 
Teachers,  informing  the  College  of  the  decision 
to  amend  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind  (Contribu- 
tions)   Scheme,    1933,    "  in   such  manner  as  to 
provide  that  :   from  a  date  to  be  specified  in  the 
Amending  Scheme  until  the  end  of  the  second 
fixed  grant  period,  the  payment  due  to  be  made 
to  the  College  by  the  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind  under  Clause  3  (a)  of,  and  the  Third  Sche- 
dule to,  the  1933  Scheme  shall  be  at  the  rate 
of  £75  per  annum  instead  of  £50." 

It  was  suggested  that  it  might  be  inferred 
from  this  letter  that  the  Department  now  pro- 
posed to  disregard  their  previously  expressed 
intention  of  reviewing  the  position,  prior  to  the 
making  of  a  further  scheme,  with  the  object  of 
securing  that  over  a  period  of  years  the  College 
would  be  reimbursed  their  actual  examination 
expenses. 

It  was  Resolved — 

(a)  That  it  is  important  that  the  College  of 

Teachers  should  not  be  under  any  mis- 
apprehension regarding  the  Committee's 
attitude  towards  the  proposed  increased 
grant,  and  that  the  Chairman  be  requested 
to  discuss  the  matter  informally  with  the 
Ministry  of  Health  ; 

(b)  That,  subject  to  the  foregoing  observation 

the  above  correspondence  be  received. 
(3)  Definition  of  Blindness. 

Consideration  was  given  to  a  letter  from  the 
South  Wales  and  Monmouthshire  Counties 
Association  for  the  Blind,  drawing  attention  to 
variations  in  the  definition  of  blindness  as  applied 
by  the  Ministry  of  Pensions  and  by  local  authori- 
ties for  the  purposes  of  registration,  and  request- 
ing the  Associations  to  endeavour  to  secure  the 
removal  of  this  anomaly. 

The  Committee  were  informed  that  the 
recommendations  of  the  Prevention  of  Blindness 
Committee  as  to  this  matter  (see  The  New 
Beacon,  issue  of  January,  1932,  page  2), 
had  been  approved  by  the  two  Associations, 
but  had  not  yet  been  implemented. 


It  was  Resolved— 

That  the  Associations  be  recommended  to 
reiterate  the  views  previously  expressed 
by  them  on  this  subject  and  to  make 
representations  to  the  Ministry  of  Health 
accordingly. 

(4)  Domiciliary  Assistance  [Sighted  Dependants). 
A    letter    received    by    the    Association    of 

Municipal  Corporations  from  the  Town  Clerk 
of  Coventry,  with  reference  to  the  grant  of 
domiciliary  assistance  to  the  sighted  dependants 
of  married  blind  persons,  was  considered.  The 
letter  pointed  out  that  the  Coventry  Society  had 
informed  the  City  Council  that  they  considered 
local  authorities  should  be  empowered,  in  cases 
where  assistance  is  granted  to  blind  men  who 
are  married,  to  grant  assistance  to  their  depen- 
dants, even  if  the  dependants  are  not  blind. 
The  Blind  Persons  Act,  of  course,  contains  no 
provision  for  such  assistance,  and  the  Coventry 
Society  and  the  City  Council  felt  it  was  a 
retrograde  step  if  sighted  dependants  of  blind 
persons  had  to  apply  to  another  body,  such  as 
the  Public  Assistance  Authority,  for  assistance. 
It  was  Resolved — 

That,  having  regard  to  the  provisions  of 
Section  6  (3)  of  the  Local  Government 
Act,  1929  (now  Section  4  (4)  of  the  Poor 
Law  Act,  1930)  it  would  appear  feasible 
for  the  Coventry  City  Council  to  make, 
by  means  of  an  appropriate  amendment 
of  their  administrative  scheme,  suitable 
arrangements  for  domiciliary  assistance 
to  the  sighted  dependants  of  married 
blind  persons  to  be  given  by  the  Blind 
Persons  Act  Committee  acting  as  agents 
for  the  Public  Assistance  Committee, 
and  that  the  Council  be  informed  accord- 
ingly. 

(5)  Voluntary  Associations. 

The  Committee  are  continuing  their  examina- 
tion of  the  difficult  subject  of  the  reorganisation 
of  voluntary  associations  and  societies  providing 
services  for  blind  persons,  but,  although  consider- 
able progress  with  the  investigation  has  been 
made,  they  are  not  yet  in  a  position  to  present 
a  report. 

CLEVELAND  AND  SOUTH  DURHAM. 

Cleveland  and  South  Durham  Institute  for 
the  Blind. — The  Blind  Persons'  Act  Committee 
of  the  Middlesbrough  Council  have  received  and 
approved  the  scheme,  submitted  by  the  Charity 
Commission,  for  the  reconstitution  of  the  Cleve- 
land and  South  Durham  Institute  for  the  Blind. 

Under  the  new  constitution,  the  voluntary 
work  for  the  welfare  of  the  blind  will  be  assured 
of  a  sound  financial  basis  through  the  Middles- 
brough Corporation,  the  North  Riding  County 
Council,  and  the  Durham  County  Council. 
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There  are  now  20  governors  for  the  Institute, 
four  being  from  Middlesbrough  Council,  four 
from  the  North  Riding  Council,  four  from 
Durham  County  Council,  and  eight  representing 
subscribers  to  the  charity. 

The  three  authorities,  Middlesbrough,  the 
North  Riding,  and  Durham  County,  have  agreed 
to  a  scheme  whereby  they  jointly  paid,  in 
agreed  proportion,  a  sum  of  nearly  £10,000  for 
paying  off  a  substantial  part  of  the  debt  on  the 
Institute's  line  building  and  workshops  at 
Newport,  Middlesbrough.  Continued  financial 
support  is  also  promised  for  the  work. 

TYNEMOUTH. 

The  Care  of  the  Blind  in  Tynemouth. — The 

new  proposals  for  controlling  blind  welfare  work 
in  the  Borough  of  Tynemouth  suggest  that 
control  of  the  Tynemouth  blind  workshops  be 
vested  in  the  Committee  of  Management  of  the 


Adult     Blind     Workshops,     Newcastle.       Two 
Tynemouth  representatives  will  be  added. 

The  Newcastle  manager  is  to  supervise,  with 
a  chargeman  at  North  Shields,  and  the  cost  of 
supervisor,  chargeman,  etc.,  is  estimated  at 
£245  a  year. 

The  scheme  further  provides  that  the  home 
teacher,  at  present  under  the  control  of  the 
Tynemouth  Blind  Welfare  Society,  be  brought 
under  the  control  of  the  Town  Clerk.  The 
proposals  have  been  considered  by  the  Tyne- 
mouth Town  Council,  and  approved. 

NEWCASTLE. 

New  Workshops  at  Newcastle. — The  erection 
of  new  workshops  for  the  blind  at  Benwell  to 
accommodate  120  adult  workers,  at  a  cost  of 
£25,159,  was  recently  approved  by  Newcastle 
City  Council. 


FOREIGN  NEWS 


First  Talking  Book  Machine  Presentation. — 

The  first  Talking  Book  Machine  was  recently 
presented  on  behalf  of  all  the  organisations  for 
the  blind  of  Philadelphia  to  a  young  lawyer,  Mr. 
Edward  Marcou.  Mr.  E.  A.  Gimbel,  who  made 
the  presentation,  is  Vice-President  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Home  Teaching  Society,  and  is 
well  known  for  his  great  interest  in  the  blind. 
On  April  30th,  in  Washington,  U.S.  Senator 
Thomas  P.  Gore,  himself  a  blind  man,  asked  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  to  admit  Mr.  Marcou. 
Mr.  Marcou  is  now  a  candidate  for  the  Pennsyl- 
vania State  House  of  Representatives. 

An    Important    Conference    in    Paris. — The 

International  Association  for  Prevention  of 
Blindness  and  the  International  Organisation 
against  Trachoma  held  a  General  Assembly  on 
May  14th,  1934,  in  Paris,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
meeting  of  the  French  Ophthalmological  Society. 
This  meeting  to  which  20  nations  had  sent 
delegates,  was  devoted  to  a  study  of  public 
health  and  administrative  measures  in  the 
campaign  against  trachoma  (granular  conjuncti- 
vitis), especially  in  the  Colonies  and  in  tropical 
regions.  Important  records  and  interesting 
communications  were  presented,  among  others, 
by  Professor  de  Grosz  (Budapest),  Mr.  MacCallan 
(for  the  British  Empire),  H.  E.  Shahin  Pacha 
(Egypt),  Professor  Maggiore  (Italy),  Dr.  Trantas 
(Greece),  Dr.  Wibaut  (Dutch  West  Indies), 
Dr.  Cuenod  (Tunisia),  General  Medical  Inspector 
Lasnet  (Algeria).  Dr.  Morax  read  a  paper  on 
the  role  of  the  gonococcus  in  purulent  ophthal- 
mias in  tropical  countries. 


Among  other  resolutions  the  Assembly  ex- 
pressed a  wish  that  an  intensive  international 
campaign  be  carried  on  against  trachoma,  and 
in  view  of  the  very  early  onset  of  the  disease, 
recommended  its  detection  in  the  mother  and  in- 
fant by  means  of  home  visiting  by  health  visitors. 

The  British  delegation  included  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Bishop  Harman,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cridland,  Mr. 
MacCallan,  Dr.  Ida  Mann,  Sir  John  Parsons, 
Dr.  Leslie  Paton.  The  Indian  Red  Cross  was 
represented  by  Sir  John  Megaw.  The  National 
Society  for  Prevention  of  Blindness  (New 
York)  had  delegated  its  Vice-President  Dr. 
Park  Lewis  and  its  Managing-Director  Dr. 
Lewis  C  arris. 

H.R.H.  the  Duchess  de  Vendome  was  repre- 
sented by  Dr.  A.  Churchill,  Associate  Secretary 
General  of  the  Association. 

Dr.  Park  Lewis  presented  to  Professor  de 
Lapersonne,  Chairman  of  the  International 
Association,  the  Leslie  Dana  Gold  Medal, 
awarded  annually  for  outstanding  achievements 
in  the  prevention  of  blindness. 

Dr.  de  Lapersonne  is  the  second  European  to 
be  awarded  this  highly  prized  recognition  ;  the 
late  Dr.  Ernst  Fuchs  of  Vienna  received  it  in 
1929.  A  selection  for  the  honour  is  made  each 
year  by  the  American  National  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Blindness  in  co-operation  with  the 
St.  Louis  Society  for  the  Blind,  through  which 
the  medal  is  offered  by  Mr.  Leslie  Dana  of  St. 
Louis. 

The  conditions  of  the  award  set  forth  that 
it  is  to  be  made  for  "  long  meritorious  service 
for  the  conservation  of  vision  in  the  prevention 
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and  cure  of  diseases  dangerous  to  eyesight  ; 
research  and  instruction  in  ophthalmology  and 
allied  subjects  ;  social  service  for  the  control  of 
eye  diseases  and  special  discoveries  in  the 
domain  of  general  science  or  medicine  of  excep- 
tional importance  in  conservation  of  vision." 

An  Australian  Ophthalmic  School  Hostel. — 

An  interesting  account  is  given  in  a  Brisbane 
newspaper  of  the  Wilson  Ophthalmic  School 
Hostel,  an  institution  of  the  Department  of 
Public  Instruction.  The  Hostel  has  been  in 
existence  five  years,  and  its  purpose  is  to  give 
residential  treatment  and  education  to  25 
children  from  outlying  districts,  who  are  suffer- 
ing from  trachoma.  Each  child  normally 
remains  in  the  Hostel  for  about  18  months,  and 
nearly  100  of  the  children  treated  since  1928 
have  had  their  sight  saved,  and  have  returned 
to  their  parents  in  sound  health.  Careful 
attention  is  given  to  diet,  in  order  that  foods 
rich  in  vitamins  and  body-building  qualities 
may  be  selected.  Lessons  are  given  in  "  a  bright 
room  drenched  with  sunshine,  flooded  with 
fresh  air  and  fragrant  with  the  scent  of  flowers." 

Branch  of  the  National  Council  for  the  Welfare 
of  the  Blind  of  Ireland  founded  in  Cork. — A 
largely  attended  meeting  held  in  Cork  on  May 
25th  has  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  another 
branch  of  the  National  Council  for  the  Welfare 
of  the  Blind  of  Ireland.  Mr.  Denis  Barrett, 
Chairman  of  the  Council,  addressed  the  meeting, 
and  on  the  proposal  of  the  Rev.  John  O'Mahony, 
C.C.,  St.  Mary's  Cathedral,  it  was  agreed  to 
form  a  Cork  branch.  The  meeting  was  presided 
over  by  Mr.  P.  Monahan,  City  Manager,  in  the 
absence  of  the  Lord  Mayor,  who  said  that  in  his 
view,  there  was  no  doubt  that  there  was  urgent 
necessity  for  supplementing  the  work  done  by 
the  Corporation  and  the  Government  in  aid  of 
the  blind. 

Ophthalmic  Work  of  Order  of  St.  John. — The 
report  of  the  Warden  of  the  Ophthalmic  Hospital 
maintained  in  Jerusalem  by  the  Venerable 
Order  of  St.  John,  records  that  the  work  of  the 
Order  in  Palestine  has  been  increased  as  there 
are  now  three  more  ophthalmic  clinics  in  addi- 
tion to  the  seven  previously  in  existence.  It  is 
disappointing  that  the  figures  for  trachoma  for 
1933  do  not  show  any  improvement.  The  earlier 
period  of  the  British  occupation  from  1920  to 
1927  showed  a  steady  decrease  in  the  incidence 
of  blindness,  but  since  1927  the  process  has  been 
reversed,  and  with  the  exception  of  a  few  minor 
fluctuations,  the  position  now  is  as  it  was  in  1921. 
This  is  attributed  to  the  fact  that  Palestine  has 
experienced  a  cycle  of  dry  winters  since  1927, 
and  during  the  summer  of  1933,  a  severe  drought 
was  experienced  ;  cisterns  soon  emptied,  springs 
dried  up,  and  many  villages  had  to  go  for  miles 
for  small  supplies  of  water. 


(DRRBKMNCE 

To  the  Editor. 

The  Blind  Administrator. 

Sir, — I  shall  be  glad  if  you  will  allow  me 
a  little  space  in  your  magazine  to  voice  my 
appreciation  of  Mr.  Archer's  article,  "  Is 
there  room  for  the  Blind  Administrator  ? 

Anyone  having  a  long  or  varied  experience 
amongst  blind  people  should  have  no 
difficulty  in  an  emphatic  and  affirmative  reply . 

I  have  had  nearly  forty  years'  experience 
amongst  the  blind,  both  adults  and  children, 
and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  stating  that  there 
is  less  encouragement  given  to  blind  adminis- 
trators to-day  than  there  was  thirty  years 
ago.  Almost  every  post  vacated  by  a  blind 
person,  whether  school  teacher,  home  teacher, 
or  organizer,  is  replaced  by  one  who  can  see. 

There  is  an  outcry  for  fresh  vocations  for 
the  blind,  yet  there  is  no  encouragement 
given  to  blind  people  to  prepare  for  adminis- 
trative positions.  What  can  be  done  to 
alter  this  state  of  things  ?  I  see  that  an 
effort  is  being  made  to  form  a  National 
Council  for  the  Blind.  I  wish  it  may 
materialize,  and  that  those  responsible  for 
its  formation,  will  see  that  there  shall  be  an 
equal  number  of  blind  with  the  seeing,  and 
that  every  Association  for  the  Blind  shall 
have  at  least  one  blind  representative. 
Yours,  etc., 
Malton,  Yorks.  J.  Cawood. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — "  Is  there  room  for  the  Blind 
Administrator  ? 

In  considering  the  question  raised  under 
the  above  head,  in  your  last  issue,  we  have 
to  discover,  I  take  it,  whether  the  adminis- 
trative activities  of  some  of  the  larger 
organisations — those  Societies  employing  a 
Secretary  and  an  Assistant  Secretary — can  be 
so  divided  as  to  make  practicable  a  part- 
nership between  a  blind  and  a  seeing  man. 

And  this  enquiry  ought  to  be  pressed,  for 
it  will  be  agreed  that  many  executive  duties 
could  easily  be  handled  by  a  man  without 
sight.  Such  a  one  could,  for  example,  attend 
Committees,  interview,  and  generally  direct 
the  policy  of  an  organisation,  though  he 
could  not,  on  the  other  hand,  of  course,  deal 
with  the  quite  considerable  amount  of 
clerical  work  which  must  necessarily  arise, 
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nor  yet  depute  it  to  a  junior,  in  view  of  its 
highly  technical  nature. 

So  then,  what  are  we  to  do  ?  How  shall 
we  proceed  ?  My  own  feeling  is  that  there 
is  but  one  way — we  must  appoint  yet  another 
(though  temporary)  Committee,  which  shall 
attempt  some  sort  of  examination  of  the 
administrative  arrangements  now  in  use 
among  voluntary  agencies.  To  work 
effectively,  of  course,  such  a  body  will  need 
the  fullest  co-operation  of  the  Associations 
under  review,  and  it  may  seem  a  big  thing 
to  ask  that  those  who  control  welfare  should 
discuss  their  arrangements  with  "  outsiders." 
But  it  is  not  too  big  a  thing. 

One  point  more.  I  feel  that  if  nothing  is 
added  to  the  foregoing,  no  action  will  be 
taken ;  that  at  best,  my  suggestion  will 
receive  but  a  silent  approval — that  a  lead 
will  be  wanting.  And  so,  Sir,  I  want  to 
make  some  sort  of  "  challenge  "  (though 
this  is  hardly  the  word)  through  your  pages 
to  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  and 
for  at  least  three  reasons  :  (i)  Because  the 
Institute  has  already  given  a  lead  by  en- 
gaging five  blind  people  in  executive  capaci- 
ties ;  (2)  because  it  is  the  largest  agency  of 
its  kind  in  the  country,  and  must  have  more 
departmental  heads  than  any  other  ;  (3) 
because  in  its  efforts  to  "  place  people,"  the 
Institute  is,  in  its  turn,  asking  for  an  oppor- 
tunity of  studying  internal  organisation. 

Who  is  to  elect  the  Committee  I  have 
envisaged,  and  how  it  is  to  be  recruited,  is  a 
matter  about  which,  perhaps  at  the  moment, 
it  is  premature  to  write. 

Yours,  etc., 
Birmingham.        J.  Douglas  Kirkpatrick. 

To  the  Editor. 

Bradford  Institution  for  the  Blind. 

Sir, — In  my  article  which  appeared  in  last 
month's  New  Beacon  I  omitted  to  give  the 
date  of  the  transfer  from  voluntary  control 
to  municipal  ownership.  This  transfer  was 
effected  in  1931,  but  prior  to  that  date  the 
municipality  had  undertaken  to  discharge 
any  reasonable  deficits  that  might  be  in- 
curred by  the  voluntary  organisation. 

A  correspondent  calls  my  attention  to  the 
last  paragraph  in  the  above-mentioned 
article,  which  reads  as  follows  : — 

"  '  The  old  order  change th,'  and  as  we 
have  already  indicated,  the  Institution  is 
now  municipalised.  It  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  the  same  initiative  and  enterprise 
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which  formerly  distinguished  a  voluntary 

agency  can  be  brought  to  the  service  of  a 

great  local  authority." 

I  did  not  feel  justified  in  stating  that  the 
transfer  had  been  an  unqualified  success  : 
it  has  only  been  in  operation  over  a  period  of 
three  years,  whereas  voluntary  control  was 
exercised  during  the  previous  70  years.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  the  advocates  of  munici- 
palisation  feel  that  the  new  arrangements 
are  infinitely  better  than  those  hitherto 
obtaining,  but  the  information  at  my  dis- 
posal did  not  warrant  my  expressing  any 
definite  conclusion  on  that  point. 
Yours,  etc., 

N.I.B.,  London.  Ben  Purse. 

To  the  Editor. 
"  Seeing  "  or  "  Sighted." 

Sir, — Cogitations  engendered  by  the  dis- 
cussion in  your  May  issue  : — 

We  may  admit,  when  much  alarmed,  that  ive  have  been 

affrighted, 
Again,  if  highly  pleased  we  say  that  we  have  been  delighted. 
How  glad  we  are  when  two  young  Things  tell  us  their  troth 

is  plighted, 
While  we  are  very  sad  indeed  when  love's  young  dream  is 

blighted. 
We  all  rejoice  {except  the  base)  when  cruel  wrongs  are 

righted, 
Or  when  such  lamps  as  Ridley  lit  (and  Latimer)  are  lighted. 
Just  as  we  do  when  Aldermen,  though  second-rate,  are 

knighted. 
It   greatly    pleased    Sir    Francis    Drake    when    told  — 

"  Th' Armada's    sighted," 
Yet  when  dusk  veiled  the  Spanish  fleet,  he  did  not  say — 

"  We're   nighted," 
Nor  did  he  boast,  in  after  days,  of  all  the  fights  he'dfighted  ; 
No,  Drake  was  calm  as    calm    could    be — he    never  got 

excighted, 
Not  even  when  the  good  Queen  Bess  his  services  requighted, 
While  fond  admirers,  silly  odes,  as  bad  as  this,  indighted. 
But  noiv  my  spelling's  getting  weak.     Please,  Sir,  don't 

have  it  righted. 
["  Get   to  your  point,    or    I    will   set  your    manuscript 

alight." — Ed.] 

*  *  *  * 

Would  anyone  describe  as  "  touched  "  those  who  retain  a 

sense  of  touch? 
Surely  dear  "  7.  "  would  hate  it  while  no  one  of  us  would 

like  it  much  ? 
Must  those  of  us  who  are  not  deaf,  be  classed  as  of  the 

common  "  he(a)rd"  ? 
To  style  as   "  Tasted  "  those  who  have  a  sense  of  taste 

would  be  absurd. 
It  follows  not  a  sense  of  scent  will  make  a  man  or  woman 

"  scented." 
A   man  with  all  his  natural  teeth  you  surely  would  not 

christen    "  dented  "  P 
Yet  pause,  O  miserable  "  Z,"  each  one  of  us  may  speak  of 


Long-,  or  short-sighted,  though  'tis  true,  we  all  must  wish 

to  be  "far-seeing." 
So,  after  all,  dear  "  Z,"  I  hope  your  life  won't  be  entirely 

blighted 
If  Blind  Committees  keep  their  slang,  and  call  a  seeing 

person    "SIGHTED." 

Yours  etc., 
Bristol.  G.  E.  F. 
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II. 

Indoor  Activities  of  Children  from  3—5  Years. 


A  LL  toys  and  apparatus  are  found 
/«k  within     easy    reach     of     the 

/    m        children. 

L  i  M  The  most  popular  activity 

/        ^      of  the  4-year-olds  is  with  dolls. 

i  ^    They  manage  to  undress  them 

JtL  J^.very  easily  and  then  they  like 

to  bath  them.  We  have  several  bowls  of 
different  sizes  and  a  jug  in  which  they  fetch 
warm  water  from  the  kitchen.  They  like  to 
sit  the  doll  in  the  bowl  and  give  it  a  proper 
bath.  Unfortunately,  all  save  one  doll  are 
made  of  composition,  so  that  with  frequent 
bathing  cracks  appear  ;  the  children  have 
learnt  this,  and  now  only  the  wooden  doll  is 
completely  immersed. 

The  partially-sighted  children  are  very 
professional  and  they  spread  the  towels  over 
their  laps  just  as  the  nurses  do. 

They  so  love  playing  with  water  that  they 
often  prolong  the  washing,  and  carefully  wash 
the  doll's  hair  and  ears. 

When  they  have  finished  washing  they 
empty  the  water  into  the  sink  in  the  cloak 
room,  and  wipe  up  any  water  they  have  spilt 
with  a  floor  cloth  and  put  the  bowls  away. 

They  find  the  dressing  of  dolls  more 
difficult.  They  often  ask  for  clean  clothes  to 
put  on  the  doll  and  ask  for  feeders,  dressing- 
gowns  and  other  garments  which  are  not  all 
in  our  dolls'  wardrobe  yet. 

They  put  their  dolls  to  bed  and  they 
inevitably  "  vomit  "  and  need  clean  night 
clothes  ! 

They  like  to  give  their  dolls  feeds,  as  the 
nurses  do.  They  do  not  identify  themselves 
with  any  particular  member  of  the  nursing 
staff,  but  call  each  other  by  their  surnames 
preceded  by  "  Nurse." 

Sometimes  they  give  their  dolls  tea-parties. 
They  put  about  four  tables  together  to  make 
one  large  table  and  then  sit  their  dolls  in 
chairs  around  it,  but  this  play  often  needs 
supervision  on  the  part  of  the  teachers,  and 
is  not  nearly  as  popular  as  washing  the  dolls. 


After  a  tea-party  they  strictly  follow  their 
own  routine  and  take  their  dolls  to  the 
lavatory. 

One  child  loves  to  have  the  box  of  dolls' 
clothes,  and  she  goes  through  them  looking 
for  clothes  that  will  fit  her  doll  and  often 
trying  hats,  coats,  etc.,  on  herself  and  on 
any  other  child  who  is  near. 

We  have  a  large  doll's  bed  made  out  of 
an  orange  box,  and  often  the  children  put 
one  of  the  tiny  children  to  bed  in  it.  Some 
of  them  thoroughly  enter  into  the  spirit  of  it, 
but  others  object  very  forcibly.  Sometimes 
they  will  put  two  in  at  once. 

Another  popular  activity  is  washing  dolls' 
clothes.  They  wear  aprons  for  this  too. 
Generally  about  six  children  do  this  at  a  time. 
They  fetch  warm  water  in  a  bucket  from  the 
kitchen.  When  they  first  washed  clothes 
they  wanted  a  flannel  to  wash  them  with  ! 

They  certainly  do  spill  a  certain  amount  of 
water,  but  only  one  child  has  really  got  her 
apron  thoroughly  wet. 

The  partially-sighted  children  are  extra- 
ordinarily good  at  wringing  the  clothes. 
When  they  have  finished  they  put  all  the 
clothes  into  a  bucket  and  take  them  out  and 
peg  them  on  the  line.  Then  when  they  are 
dry  they  take  them  to  the  laundry  to  be 
ironed. 

Some  children  used  to  pretend  to  be  Miss 
X  (the  accompanist) ,  but  so  far  none  of  them, 
to  my  knowledge,  has  pretended  to  be  a 
teacher. 

The  children  have  a  very  handsome  hand- 
painted  tea-set  for  three.  This  is  used  as  a 
great  treat.  One  child  acts  as  hostess  and 
invites  two  or  three  to  tea  with  her.  She 
does  the  pouring  out,  etc.,  and  the  guests 
help  her  with  the  washing  up,  an  occupation 
which  they  all  love. 

The  children  gifted  with  less  imagination 
like  to  brush  and  polish  their  shoes.  I 
found  one  of  the  newly-admitted  3-year-olds 
brushing  his  hair  with  the  shoe-brush.     At 
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first  I  bought  brown  polish  (a  large  tin  from 
Woolworth's),  but  I  found  that  they  got  it 
on  their  clothes,  so  I  now  buy  the  white. 

The  children  like  to  sweep  the  floor  with 
a  brush  and  dustpan,  and  most  of  all  they 
like  to  scrub  it  with  a  scrubbing  brush,  soap, 
and  a  bucket  of  water. 

Two  of  the  3-year-olds,  Jackie  and 
Geoffrey,  play  at  being  Mr.  Brown  and  Mr. 
West  (the  gardener  and  handyman),  and 
they  get  hold  of  bricks  and  hammer  the  doors 
and  the  cupboards  with  them,  pretending  to 
mend.  I  used  this  desire  and  gave  them  a 
hammer  and  nails  and  some  small  blocks  of 
wood.  This  occupation  made  great  appeal 
to  the  boys.  George,  aged  four,  who  is 
totally  blind,  is  extraordinarily  good  at 
knocking  in  nails,  and  entirely  unaided,  save 
for  suggestion,  he  knocked  four  nails  in 
the  corners  of  a  wooden  brick  and  made  a 
table.  The  partially-sighted  children  are  not 
nearly  so  able  in  this  direction  and  they 
often  hit  their  thumbs  instead  of  the  nails. 
I  think  this  is  because  the  blind  child  realises 
that  he  cannot  afford  to  lift  the  hammer  far 
from  the  nail  and,  thus ,  his  aim  is  more  certain. 


On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  my  ex- 
perience, that  with  one  or  two  exceptions, 
children  with  the  smallest  amount  of  sight 
enjoy  plav  with  bricks  far  more  than  the 
totally  blind.  Small  bricks  are  of  next  to 
no  use  to  small  children.  We  have  recently 
obtained  some  large  bricks  (6  in.  by  4  in.  by 
z\  in  approx.),  and  the  children  really  have 
enjoyed  playing  with  them.  They  are  kept 
in  large  carts  on  wheels,  so  they  can  be  easily 
taken  to  whichever  part  of  the  room  they  are 
needed.  The  first  thing  they  do  with  them 
is  to  build  them  on  top  of  each  other  endwise. 
Then  they  sometimes  make  a  road  of  them, 
putting  them  side  to  side.  They  will  also 
make  a  table  and  chairs  with  them.  I  have 
not  known  them  make  a  house  without 
suggestion,  but  Sidney,  when  shown,  was 
very  delighted  with  the  idea  and  gave  his 
dolls  a  party  inside  it. 

The  three-year-olds  like  to  take  the 
bricks  out  of  the  cart  or  transport  them  from 
one  cart  to  another. 

One  totally  blind  child  of  four  made  a 
staircase  and  a  slide  on  his  own  out  of  bricks. 


3rd  ANNUAL  LITERARY    COMPETITION. 


Results  and  Judge's  Comments. 


THE  results  of  the  3rd   (1933)   Annual 
Library   Competition,   organised  by 
the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
are  given  below. 

The    rules    of    the  competition    specified 
certain    subjects  for  the  lyrics   and   essays: 

Class  A.       Lyric — Either  "  To  a  Lady  "  or  "  Myself." 

Essay — Either  "  What  Broadcasting  Means 

to   Me  "    or   "  Literary   Masterpieces   of 

To-day  which  should  become  Classics." 

Class  B.       Lyric — Either      "  A      Frosty      Day  "      or 
"  Music." 
Essay — Either   "  My   Favourite   Character 
in  Fiction  "  or  "  Manners  Makyth  Man." 

Class   C.        Lyric — Either   "  A   Cradle   Song  "   or  "  A 
Birthday    Wish." 
Essay — Either  "  What  I  Would  Like  to  be 
When  I  Grow  Up  "  or  "  If  I  were  Prime 

Minister." 

CLASS  A. 

(Over  21  years  of  age.) 

Lyrics.  Prizes 

Gordon  Spray  ("  Warrington  "),  41,     £j 
Vine  Square,  Eastbourne. 

Marian     Sibley     DeMoss     ("  Anne      £5 
Hope  "),     Post    Office    Box    285, 
Stillwater,  Oklahoma. 


2147, 
New 


1st  Prize  . . 
2nd  Prize   .  . 
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3rd  Prize..  Helen  H.  Day  ("Seagull"), 
Starling  Avenue,  Bronx, 
York,  N.Y.,  U.S.A. 

Commended  John  Pearson  ("  Spero  "),  12, 
Churchill  Road,  Boscombe, 
Bournemouth,  Hants. 

Edith  Taylor  ("  Carol  "),  15,  Cres- 
cent Road,  Great  Lever,  Bolton. 

Tilly  Aston  ("  Poor  Richard  "),  42, 
Raleigh  Street,  Windsor,  S.  1, 
Melbourne,  Australia. 


Essays. 

1st  Prize  .  .  A.  Douglas  Pollock  ("  King  Lotus  "), 
18,  Beechgrove  Place,  Aberdeen. 

2nd  Prize.  .  Frank  Eyre  ("  Caius  "),  The  Wilder- 
ness, Rottingdean,  Brighton. 

yd  Prize  . .  Basil  G.  Leatherdale  ("Acorn"), 
234,  High  Street,  Berkhamsted, 
Herts. 

Commended  Douglas  Warden  ("George 
Douglas  "),  42,  Pennard  Road, 
Shepherd's  Bush,  W.  12. 

Albert  Hodgson  ("  Big  Boy  "),  63, 
Millers  Road,  Brighton. 

Marian  Sibley  DeMoss  ("  Mary  Coo- 
lidge  "),  Post  Office  Box  285, 
Stillwater,  Oklahoma. 

Alec  Futcher  ("Troubadour"),  7, 
Hillman  Road,  Parkstone,  Dorset. 


£2 


£7 
£5 
£2 
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ist  Prize  . 
2nd  Prize . 


yd  Prize 


CLASS  B. 

(Between  16  and  21  years  of  age.) 
Lyrics. 
Not  awarded. 
.      Ruth  Miles  ("  Lillian  Vance  "),  3815, 
Magnolia  Avenue,  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
U.S.A. 
Phyllis     Robinson     ("Frederick"), 
Canal    House,    Worcester    Street, 
Oxford. 
Marjorie    Joan    Hewlett    ("  Aber  "), 
28,    Nicholas    Street,    Pontypool, 
Mon.,  South  Wales. 


£3 


Essays. 

ist  Prize  .  .      Lilian   Smith   ("  Watteau  "),    Royal     £5 
Normal  College,  108,  Church  Road, 
Upper  Norwood,  S.  E.  19. 

■2nd  Prize.  .      Marjorie  Joan  Hewlett  ("  Arency  "),     ^3 
28,    Nicholas    Street,    Pontypool, 
Mon.,  South  Wales. 

3rd  Prize  . .     Not  awarded. 

CLASS  C. 

(Under  16  years  of  age.) 

Lyrics. 

1st  Prize  . .      Roy     Hunt     ("  Dartmoor     Pixie  "),     £1 

West   of  England   Institution  for 

the  Blind,  St.  David's  Hill,  Exeter. 
2nd  Prize.  .      Mary  Venper  ("  Dreaming  Daisy  "),  10s. 

Iowa  School  for  the  Blind,  Vinton, 

Iowa,  U.S.A. 
yd  Prize  .  .      Lorraine     Klingensmith      ("Marion    5s. 

White  "),  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  U.S.A. 
Commended     David    Krause    ("  Jimmy    Allen  "), 

4644,     Shenandoah    Avenue,     St. 

Louis,  Mo.,  U.S.A. 
Gladys  Howard  ("  Yvonne  "),  Myopic 

School,     Lordship     Lane,     Wood 

Green,  N.  22. 

Essays. 

1st  Prize  .  .     William    Cole    ("  Touchstone  "),    2,     £1 
Victory     Road,     Portsea,     Ports- 
mouth, Hants. 

2nd  Prize.  .      Charles  Bowmer  ("  Ambitious  Char-  10s. 
lie  "),  Royal  Blind  School,  Broom- 
hill,  Sheffield,  10. 

yd  Prize  . .     William  Hammond  ("  Dark  Horse  "),    5s. 
51,     Thomas     Street,     Landport, 
Portsmouth,  Hants. 

Commended     David     Gibbs     ("  Rover  "),      Blind 
School,   Bridgend,   Glamorgan. 
Gerald   Mecin    ("  Swallow  "),    Blind 

School,  Bridgend,  Glamorgan. 
Thomas     Cobb     ("  Samson  "),     47, 
Chatsworth       Avenue,       Cosham, 
Portsmouth. 

Mr.  Frank  Whitaker,  Acting  Editor  of  John 
O' London's  Weekly,  who  judged  the  entries  for  the 
ist  and  2nd  Literary  Competitions,  again  kindly 
consented  to  act  as  Judge  for  the  3rd  Literary  Competi- 
tion, and  his  comments  on  the  entries  are  as  follows  : — 

Both  in  numbers  and  quality  this  year's 
entries  compare  favourably  with  those  of 
previous  years.  I  was  particularly  pleased 
with  the  lyrics  in  Class  A  ;  indeed,  an  un- 
expected feature  of  this  year's  competitions 
was  that  the  lyrics  in  each  class,  regarded  as 
a  whole,  reached  a  higher  level  than  the 


essays.     It  was  a  pleasure,  too,  to  note  the 
improved  entry  in  the  juvenile  classes. 

CLASS  A. 
Lyrics.  —  Most  competitors  gallantly  ad- 
dressed their  verses  to  "  A  Lady  "  rather 
than  to  "  Myself."  I  awarded  the  first  prize 
to  "  Warrington  "  because  he  seems  to  me 
to  have  been  moved  by  a  true  poetic  im- 
pulse. The  tenses  of  his  verbs  are  a  little 
mixed,  and  his  meaning  does  not  always  leap 
to  the  eye,  but  he  sees  his  subject  clearly, 
he  has  something  to  say,  and  he  says  it  with 
dignity  and  force.  "  Anne  Hope's  "  sonnet 
is  not  so  lofty  in  conception,  but  it  is  imagi- 
natively expressed  and  neatly  constructed  : 
a  very  creditable  attempt  at  what  is  usually 
considered  to  be  the  most  difficult  of  all 
poetic  forms.  "  Seagull's "  lyric  is  less 
certain  in  aim  than  either  of  the  other  two. 
It  is  entitled  "  Myself,"  but  it  might  equally 
well  be  called  a  dozen  other  names.  It  ends 
weakly  and  it  does  not  rhyme.  So  far  as 
I  know,  no  one  has  laid  it  down  that  a  lyric 
must  rhyme,  but — to  quote  Dr.  Johnson's 
definition  of  freewill — though  argument  may 
be  against  it,  all  experience  is  for  it.  "  Sea- 
gull "  accordingly  comes  third,  although  I 
feel  that  his  or  her  ability  might  have  cap- 
tured a  higher  place.  I  commend  "  Spero," 
"  Carol  "  and  "  Poor  Richard."  All  three 
entries  contain  creditable  lines,  but  their 
ideas  as  a  whole  are  more  commonplace 
than  those  of  the  prize  winners.  I  would 
once  more  urge  competitors  to  cultivate  sim- 
plicity and  avoidpoeticaljargonlike"pow'r," 
"  'mid,"  "  o'er,"  and  the  second  person 
singular.  The  fact  that  "  Warrington,"  the 
first  prize  winner,  uses  a  "  thou  "  and  gets 
away  with  it  does  not  invalidate  the  general 
rule. 

Essays. — These  were  a  little  disappointing 
on  the  whole,  because  so  few  competitors 
caught  the  authentic  note  of  the  essay.  One 
of  the  subjects  set  was  partly  responsible. 
Nearly  all  the  competitors  selected  "  What 
Broadcasting  Means  to  Me,"  not  realising, 
perhaps,  how  difficult  it  is  to  write  inter- 
estingly about  personal  things.  The  result 
was  that  while  some  of  them  dramatised 
their  essays  like  short  stories,  and  others 
wrote  cold,  business-like  testimonials  to 
Broadcasting  House,  the  majority  were  more 
preoccupied  with  inner  communion  than 
outward   effect.    As   an   individual    I    can 
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readily  understand,  and  sympathise  with, 
the  intensity  of  their  feelings,  but  as  a  judge 
I  must  harden  my  heart.  The  successful 
essayist  must  not  be  too  introspective.  He 
must  keep  one  eye  on  his  subject  and  the 
other  on  his  reader.  If  he  writes  about  him- 
self he  must  select  his  material  with  special 
care.  He  must  try  above  all  to  make  what 
he  writes  universally  interesting  or,  as  we 
say,  readable.  He  must,  if  you  like,  strike 
an  attitude.  To  paraphrase  Tennyson,  it  is 
not  enough  for  the  essayist  to  look  at  all 
things  as  they  are  ;  he  must  see  them 
"  through  a  kind  of  glory." 

King  Lotus  "  realised  this,  in  my  opinion, 
better   than   any   other  competitor,   and   I 
have  no  hesitation  in  placing  him  first.     I 
liked  his  opening  sentence,  and  I  liked  the 
way  in  which  he  sustained  his  pleasant  con- 
ceit to  the  end.     "  Caius  "  is  more  serious, 
more  matter-of-fact,  but  he  has  a  point  of 
view.     "  Acorn  "  writes  well,  but  is  inclined 
to  avoid  the  personal  issue.  "  George  Doug- 
las "    discourses    thoughtfullv    on    literary 
masterpieces,   but  he   should   avoid   cliches 
like  "  wrapt  in  mystery,"  mixed  metaphors 
like   "  when   weighing  up  chances  .  .  .   such 
a  yardstick  is  useless  "  (it  is  !),  and  taking 
the  reader  in  by  saying  that  two  modern 
plays   may   survive — and   then   mentioning 
only  one  of  them  by  name.     I  expected  a 
better  response  to  this  subject  of  literary 
masterpieces.      I    commend     "Big    Boy," 
"  Mary    Coolidge  " — who    tells    a    personal 
story  simply  and  interestingly — and  "  Trou- 
badour." » 
CLASS  B. 
Lyrics.  —  These  were  not  as  good  as  they 
might   have    been.     Not    enough    attention 
was  paid  to  scansion  and  punctuation.     I 
liked  the  idea  and  the  unaffected  simplicity 
of  "  Lillian  Vance's  "  verses,  but  she  should 
not  have  treated  "  flowers  "  as  a  disyllabic 
I  award  her  the  second  prize  ;  I  am  afraid 
I    must    withhold    the    first.     With    some 
hesitation    I    divide    the    third    prize    be- 
tween "  Frederick  "  and  "  Aber."   There  are 
glimpses    of    poetic    feeling    in    both    their 
lyrics,  but  their  execution  is  uneven. 

Essays.  —  "Manners  Makyth  Man"  was 
apparently  too  difficult  a  subject.  "  My 
Favourite  Character  in  Fiction  "  produced 
better  results,  but  competitors  were  too 
prone  to  paraphrase  the  story  of  the  novel 
without    giving    reasons    for    their    choice. 
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"  Watteau  "  wins  the  first  prize  because  he 
avoids  this  pitfall  more  successfully  than  the 
others,  and  succeeds  in  putting  into  his  essay 
something  of  himself.  I  place  "  Arency  " 
second  because,  although  he  does  not  write 
so  well  as  "  Watteau,"  he  contrives  to  com- 
municate something  of  his  own  affection  for 
the  delightful  personality  of  Jess  Oakroyd. 
I  do  not  feel  justified  in  awarding  a  third 
prize  in  this  section. 

CLASS  C. 

Lyrics.  —  I  expected  more  "Birthday 
Wishes "  than  "  Cradle  Songs,"  but  here 
again  most  competitors  chose  the  second 
and  more  difficult  subject  of  the  two. 
"  Dartmoor  Pixie  "  deserves  the  first  prize. 
The  connection  between  the  third  verse  and 
the  rest  is  not  quite  clear,  and  I  am  not 
stire  that  "Dartmoor  Pixie's"  methods  of 
fishing  would  commend  themselves  either 
to  the  water-bailiffs  or  to  the  fish  on  Dart- 
moor or  in  Scotland,  but  a  poet  is  entitled 
to  his  licence.  "  Dreaming  Daisy  "  and 
"  Marion  White,"  whom  I  place  second  and 
third,  show  the  stirrings  of  genuine  poetic 
feeling,  and  I  hope  that  they,  "  Jimmie 
Allen  "  and  "  Yvonne  "  will  persevere  in 
their  efforts  to  express  themselves  in  verse. 
They  must  learn  to  discipline  their  thoughts 
a  little  more  strictly,  and  to  cut  out  from 
their  lines  every  word  that  does  not  fulfil 
a  definite  task. 

Essays. — "  When  I  grow  up  I  would  like 
to  be  a  comedian."  Bravo  !  "  Touchstone." 
I  hope  you  will  never  lose  your  ambition  to 
make  others  happy.  Meanwhile  I  award  you 
the  first  prize  for  your  bright  and  courageous 
beginning.  "  Ambitious  Charlie  "  would 
need  all  your  courage  and  more  if  he  were 
Prime  Minister,  because  he  proposes  some 
drastic  remedies  for  our  present  troubles. 
His  spelling  needs  a  little  more  care,  but  he 
has  a  wise  head  on  his  young  shoulders,  and 
so  he  gets  the  second  prize.  "  Dark  Horse," 
"Rover"  and  "Swallow"  would  all  like 
to  be  sailors  when  they  grow  up,  and  "Sam- 
son "  would  like  to  join  the  Air  Force.  They 
have  all  written  creditable  essays,  but 
"  Dark  Horse,"  I  think,  is  more  practical 
than  the  rest,  and  so  wins  the  third  prize  by 

a  short  head.  „ 

Frank  Whitaker. 

[  We  hope  to  include  some  ol  the  prize-winning  entries 
in  the  next  issue  of  The  New  Beacon.   ] 
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RICHER    BY    THEIR    BLINDNESS. 

During  the  past  month  the  Blind  World  has  lost  three  most  distinguished  men.  Before 
they  lost  their  sight,  Frederick  Delius,  Sir  Henry  Theobald,  K.C.,  and  the  Rev.  Alexander 
Saunders  had  climbed  high  in  their  professions,  and  it  might  have  been  thought  that  blindness 
would  have  prevented  them  climbing  higher,  even  if  it  did  not  end  their  careers  of  achievement. 
But  no.  Into  the  dark  world,  undaunted,  they  carried  their  beacons  of  light,  and  music, 
the  law,  the  missionary  field  are  richer  by  their  blindness  than  by  the  sight  of  many  men. 
They  were  tireless  and  unafraid  ;  they  had  learned  the  secret  of  life,  "  to  toil  and  not  to  ask 
for  rest,  to  fight  and  not  to  heed  the  wounds." 

A  HEADQUARTERS  OF  MASSAGE  BY  THE  BLIND. 

When  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales  opens  the  Alfred  Eichholz  Memorial  Clinic  and 
Institute  of  Massage  by  the  Blind  early  next  month,  the  profession  of  massage  and  electro- 
therapy by  the  blind  will  have  attained  a  status  and  a  dignity  which  it  well  deserves.  For 
the  last  twenty  years  some  two  hundred  blind  men  and  women  have  been  toiling  in  the  jungle 
of  blindness  to  raise,  stone  by  stone,  a  tower  which  shall  top  the  trees  and  add  its  white  light 
to  the  light  of  day. 

Little  is  known  of  the  determination  and  perseverance  which  have  gone  to  the  making 
of  that  tower.  The  blind  masseur  and  the  blind  masseuse  are  necessarily  men  and  women 
of  high  character  and  intellect,  and  as  such  they  must  have  been  more  keenly  aware  than  people 
of  blunter  sensibilities  of  all  that  they  had  lost  when  sight  had  gone.  Their  ambitions  must 
have  fallen  from  a  greater  height  than  the  lowland  hills  where  so  many  of  us  are  content  to 
rest  at  ease,  and  their  realisation  of  defeat  must  have  been  all  the  more  poignant. 

Yet  to  say  that  their  loss  was  other  people's  gain  is  not  hyperbole.  The  new  Institute 
of  Massage  in  Great  Portland  Street — so  appropriately  near  to  Harley  Street — will  focus  the 
attention  of  the  general  public  on  massage  and  electro-therapy  as  remedies  to  many  prevalent 
ills  and  the  attention  of  members  of  the  medical  profession  on  a  body  of  skilled  practitioners 
who  can  carry  out  their  instructions  with  just  that  extra  zeal  and  concentration  which  means 
so  much  in  any  task.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  lack  of  sight  is  not  a  drawback  to  someone 
administering  massage  and  electro-therapeutic  treatments.  The  qualified  blind  masseur 
has  had  to  satisfy  the  examiners  in  exactly  the  same  tests  as  those  undergone  by  a  candidate 
with  sight ;  his  equipment  has  been  specially  devised  for  manipulation  without  sight  ;  his 
function  as  a  healer  is  solely  dependent  on  hands  directed  by  a  brain  ;  furthermore,  the  fact 
that  he  cannot  see  is  his  own  special  surety  that  he  will  concentrate  on  the  work  he  is  doing 
at  the  moment.  His  brain,  which  is  thinking  about  the  invisible  nerves  and  muscles  and  bones 
of  the  limb  he  may  be  treating,  is  chained,  as  it  were,  to  his  sense  of  touch,  and  cannot  possibly 
be  led  away  bv  something  visible  which  may'"  belie  or  be  quite  unconnected  with  the 
something  invisible  which  is  demanding  his  attention. 

Massage  is  apparently  the  only  profession  in  which  blindness  can  be  an  asset.  The 
blindness  itself  wins  confidence.  There  is  generally  a  feeling  of  wonder  in  the  mind  of  a  patient 
at  the  ease  with  which  a  blind  masseur  moves  about  his  clinic  and  the  dexterity  with  which 
he  handles  his  apparatus,  and  this  deepens  to  a  sense  of  security  in  the  ability  of  a  person  so 
obviously  able  to  overcome  a  handicap'  much  greater  than  a  fractured  limb  or  a  bad  attack  of 
rheumatism. 

Mr.  William  Eichholz,  to  whose  generosity  the  establishment  of  the  new  Clinic  and 
Institute  is  due,  could  not  have  chosen  a  worthier  memorial  to  his  cousin.  Alfred  Eichholz 
was  one  of  those  men  whose  influence  does  not  die.  It  is  because  of  his  career  that  the  coping 
stone  has  been  placed  on  a  monument  of  progressive  work  of  permanent  value  not  only  to  those 
who  wish  to  emulate  its  constructors,  but  to  those  who  will  benefit  from  the  services  it  offers. 

The  Editor. 
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MATHEMATICS    AND    THE    BLIND 

STUDENT. 


"■"•  HERE  are  two  essentials  for 
the  blind  student  of  mathe- 
matics. The  first  is  a  com- 
prehensive system  of  nota- 
tion, capable  of  expressing 
all  mathematical  relation- 
ships neatly  and  concisely, 
for  until  a  system  is  devised 
the  student  is  obliged  to  improvise  his  own 
method,  and  such  improvisation  is  often 
clumsy  and  apt  to  prove  incapable  of  ex- 
pressing all  the  niceties  required  of  it.  The 
second  is  apparatus,  primarily  to  take  the 
place  of  the  pencil  and  paper  which  enables 
the  seeing  student  of  such  a  subject  as 
geometry  to  draw  the  picture  of  the  problem 
that  he  seeks  to  solve,  and  so  to  have  some- 
thing concrete  before  him. 

Although  it  is  true  that  the  higher  mathe- 
matician more  and  more  dispenses  with  the 
concrete  as  he  comes  to  move  in  those 
realms  that  are  not  far  removed  from  philo- 
sophy, there  is  a  long  and  arduous  journey 
to  be  travelled  before  such  heights  are 
reached,  and  on  that  journey  the  blind 
student  needs  apparatus  as  truly  as  the 
seeing.  If  the  blind  lover  of  mathematics 
persists,  it  is  possible  that  in  time  he  may 
be  even  more  at  home  in  these  higher  reaches 
of  mathematics  than  his  seeing  rivals,  and 
may  dispense  more  readily  with  external 
aids  ("  Geometry  is  the  proper  science  for 
the  blind  because  no  help  is  needed  to  carry 
it  to  perfection,"  said  an  eighteenth  century 
blind  mathematician),  but 
attainable  only  to  a  chosen  few. 

There  have  been  great  blind  mathema- 
ticians in  the  past,  long  before  any  recognised 
system  of  notation  for  the  blind  student 
existed,  notably  of  course  Nicholas  Saunder- 
son,  Lucasian  Professor  of  Mathematics  at 
Cambridge  in  the  early  eighteenth  century. 
He  worked  out  his  arithmetical,  algebraical, 
and  geometrical  problems  on  a  square  board, 
itself  divided  into  smaller  squares,  with  a 
hole  in  each  square  in  which  Saunderson 
placed  pegs.  Less  outstanding  than  Saunder- 
son, but  worthy  of  mention,  was  Herr  Weis- 
senberg  (born  1756),  who  was  fortunate  in 
having  a  very  enterprising  tutor,  who  taught 


such  heights  are 


him  algebra,  trigonometry,  and  geometry, 
and  who  modified  Saunderson's  board  for 
his  young  pupil,  introducing  certain  improve- 
ments. Later  on,  the  board  was  still  further 
modified  by  Valentin  Haiiy,  of  the  Institution 
des  Jeunes  Aveugles. 

And  lest  we  should  be  tempted  to  think  of 
skill  in  mathematics  as  a  purely  masculine 
achievement,  we  read  of  Mademoiselle  de 
Salignac  (born  1741),  whose  conversation 
with  Diderot  is  thus  described  by  Diderot 
himself  :  "I  said  one  day  to  her  :  '  Made- 
moiselle, figure  to  yourself  a  cube.'  '  I  see  it,' 
she  said.  '  Imagine  a  point  in  the  centre  of 
the  cube.'  '  It  is  done.'  '  From  this  point 
draw  lines  directly  to  the  angles  ;    you  will 

then  have  divided  the  cube '  Into  six 

equal  pyramids,'  she  answered,'  having  every 
one  the  same  faces  ;  the  base  of  the  cube  and 
the  half  of  its  height.'  " 

In  face  of  this  erudition,  it  is  comforting 
to  read  later  that  Mademoiselle  de  Salignac 
was  not  lacking  in  more  feminine  graces,  for 
it  is  stated  that  she  made  "  garters,  bracelets, 
and  collars  foi  the  neck,  with  very  small 
glass  beads  sewed  upon  them  in  alpha- 
betical patterns." 

One  of  the  outstanding  figures  in  the 
history  of  the  early  education  of  the  blind  in 
this  country  was  the  Rev.  William  Taylor, 
first  Superintendent,  nearly  a  hundred  years 
ago,  of  the  Wilberforce  Memorial  School, 
York,  and  later  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
College  for  the  Blind  Sons  of  Gentlemen  at 
Worcester.  He  is  remembered  in  schools 
for  the  blind  to-day  as  the  inventor  of  the 
Taylor  Arithmetic  frame,  with  its  star- 
shaped  eight-angled  holes,  and  metal  type. 
For  many  years  the  Taylor  frame  was  the 
only  piece  of  apparatus  used  for  the  teaching 
of  mathematics,  but  because,  in  spite  of  its 
undoubted  ingenuity,  it  is  rather  a  cumbrous 
appliance,  comparing  very  unfavourably 
with  the  pencil  and  paper  of  the  seeing 
mathematician,  it  was  only  rarely  that  the 
blind  boy  or  girl  progressed  further  than  a 
working  knowledge  of  elementary  arithmetic. 
Even  to-day,  most  blind  people  of  average 
education  will  admit  that  when  they  leave 
school  days  behind  them  they  also  discard 
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the  Taylor  frame,  though  it  is  hoped  that 
the  recently  devised  cover  for  the  frame, 
which  enables  the  board  to  be  carried  about 
without  disarranging  the  type,  may  make 
it  of  more  practical  service. 

As  we  have  said  above,  various  systems  of 
notation  have  been  devised  from  time  to 
time  by  the  blind  student  of  mathematics, 
and  by  the  teachers  in  various  schools,  but 
for  many  years  there  was  no  uniformity  in 
this  respect,  so  that  the  sign  which  for  one 
student  stood  for  plus  might  conceivably 
stand  for  minus  somewhere  else.  One 
Braille  notation  was  devised  by  the  eminent 
Cambridge  mathematician,  Henry  Martyn 
Taylor,  who  was  overtaken  by  blindness 
in  1894,  when  engaged  in  the  preparation 
of  an  edition  of  Euclid  for  the  Cambridge 
University  Press.  By  means  of  his  ingenious 
and  well  thought  out  Braille  notation  he  was 
enabled  to  transcribe  many  advanced  scien- 
tific and  mathematical  works,  and  in  1917, 
with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Emblen,  a  blind 
member  of  the  staff  of  the  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind,  he  perfected  it.  It  was 
recognised  as  so  comprehensive  that  it  was 
soon  adopted  as  the  standard  mathematical 
and  chemical  notation,  and  is  universally 
used  by  English-speaking  people. 

In  1914,  Mr.  G.  B.  Brown,  himself  a 
mathematician,  was  appointed  Principal  of 
Worcester  College  for  the  Blind,  and  his 
enthusiasm  infected  his  pupils,  so  that 
under  his  direction  they  im- 
proved the  school  apparatus, 
and  among  other  things 
devised  a  graph  board,  en- 
abling them  to  do  alge- 
braical and  trigonometrical 
graphs. 

A  few  years  later,  when 
Mr.  Emblen  was  engaged  in 
coaching  Miss  Sadie  Isaacs 
(a  brilliant  blind  girl  who 
in  1924  took  her  London 
degree  with  honours,  and  was 
awarded  a  scholarship  as 
the  student  who  gained 
first  place  in  the  University) , 
he  was  brought  forcibly 
up  against  the  lack  of 
apparatus  for  the  .blind 
student  of  mathematics. 
The  toothed  wheel  pencil 
and      compasses,       enabling 


pupils  to  make  their  own  geometrical 
figures,  had  been  invented  many  years 
before  by  Mr.  Guy  Campbell,  but  other- 
wise there  was  little  available.  As  a 
result,  Mr.  Emblen  invented  a  mathe- 
matical demonstration  board,  which  is  now 
very  generally  used  for  the  study  of  geometry 
and  the  plotting  of  graphs.  It  consists  of  a 
baize-covered  board,  marked  in  half-inch  and 
centimetre  squares,  and  into  it  pins  are 
inserted.  Geometrical  figures,  such  as  the 
triangle  or  parallelogram,  are  made  by 
slipping  rubber  bands  over  these  pins,  while 
circles  are  made  by  means  of  flexible  steel 
bands,  slotted  at  one  end  to  allow  of  the 
insertion  of  the  other ;  quite  elaborate 
figures,  such  as  the  nine-point  circle,  can  be 
rapidly  and  easily  made  by  means  of  this 
board. 

About  1918,  Mr.  Taylor  introduced  algebra 
type  for  use  with  the  Taylor  Arithmetic  frame 
(the  invention  of  his  namesake  many  years 
before),  and  together  he  and  Mr.  Emblen 
compiled  a  pamphlet  "  How  to  write  Arith- 
metic and  Algebra  by  means  of  the  Joint 
Type  Method."  This  is  a  companion  volume 
to  Mr.  Emblen's  "  Guide  to  the  writing  of 
Arithmetic  and  Algebra,  with  Mathematical 
and  Chemical  Formulae,"  a  study  of  which 
will  enable  the  Braillist,  whether  he  is  a  mathe- 
matician or  not,  to  transcribe  into  Braille  any 
scientific  or  mathematical  book.  The  fact 
that  books  as  widely  varying  as  Godfrey  and 


Mr.  Emblen  using  the  Mathematical  Demonstration  Board 
which  he  invented-. 
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Bell's"  Winchester  Arithmetic,"  Godfrey  and 
Siddons'  "  Elementary  Algebra,"  Darwin's 
'  Tides  and  Other  Phenomena  of  the  Solar 
System,"  Marr's  "  Introduction  to  Geology," 
Ashford's  "  Electricity  and  Magnetism," 
Fletcher's  "  Elements  of  Plane  Trigono- 
metry," Smith's  "  Conic  Sections,"  Eggar's 
"  Mechanics,"  Jeans'  "  Universe  Around 
Us  "  (all  illustrated  with  diagrams,  where 
these  are  to  be  found  in  the  ink-print 
versions)  have  been  published  in  Braille,  is  an 
indication  that  the  system  of  mathematical 
and  chemical  notation  devised  by  Mr.  Taylor 
and  Mr.  Emblen  is  able  to  meet  the  very 
heavy  strain  laid  upon  it,  and  can  justly 
claim  to  be  comprehensive. 

More  recently,  Mr.  Emblen  has  been 
responsible  for  a  List  of  Tables  of  Weights 
and  Measures,  with  the  metrical  equivalent 
in  every  case  given  on  the  same  line  of 
Braille,  and  for  "A  Text  Book  of  Mathe- 


matical Tables , ' '  includi ng  4  figure  logarithms, 
trigonometrical  ratios,  and  various  formulae. 
An  International  Committee  was  appointed 
at  the  Vienna  Conference  in  1929  whose 
aim  it  is  to  secure  uniformity  of  mathe- 
matical and  scientific  notation.  The 
English  representative  on  this  Committee  is 
Colonel  Stafford,  who,  while  he  is  keenly 
alive  to  English  interests,  is  even  more  keenly 
alive  to  the  importance  of  securing  a  measure 
of  uniformity,  if  it  can  be  done  for  the  mutual 
good  of  all.  The  task  of  the  Committee  is 
not  an  easy  one,  as  no  country  ever  lightly 
discards  the  system  it  has  adopted  as  its 
own  ;  but  just  as  uniformity  in  Braille  music 
notation  has  broken  down  frontiers,  and 
brought  the  music  of  many  nations  within 
the  reach  of  all  those  who  have  adopted  the 
code,  so  it  is  hoped  that  a  similar  measure  of 
uniformity  may  be  achieved  in  the  realm*of 
mathematics  and  science. 


BRITISH  INSTITUTIONS  FOR  THE  BLIND 

v. 

The  Cardiff  Institute  (1865). 

By    BEN    PURSE. 


"  So  this  is  the  great  and  abiding  city  of 
Cardiff.  Its  seafaring  population  traverses 
all  the  hemispheres  ;  and  its  master  mariners 
and  engineers  have  furnished  the  personnel 
of  most  of  the  great  ships  that  traverse  the 
mighty  deep." 

CARDIFF  is  the  county  town 
of  Glamorgan,  noted  for  its 
docks  and  for  the  marketing 
of  dairy  produce.  It  is  situ- 
ated on  the  River  Taff,  about 
a  mile  above  its  outflow,  and 
is  145S-  miles  from  London 
by  railway. 

Mention  of  Cardiff  in  documentary  form 
first  appears  in  the  middle  of  the  twelfth 
century,  where  the  name  is  variously  spelt 
as  Kairdif,  Cairti  and  Karclid.  Excavations 
carried  out  by  the  Marquis  of  Bute  from  1889 
onward  furnished  for  the  first  time  conclusive 
proof  that  Cardiff  had  been  a  Roman  station 
and  also  revealed  the  sequence  of  changes 
which  it  had  subsequently  undergone. 

There  was  first  on  the  site  occupied  by  the 
present  castle  a  camp  of  about  ten  acres, 
probably  constructed  after  the  conquest  of 
the  Silures  (A.D.  75-77)  so  as  to  command  a 


passage  of  the  Taff,  which  was  crossed  here 
by  the  Via  Maritima,  running  from  Gloucester 
to  St.  David's.  To  this  period  belongs  the 
massive  rampart,  over  ten  feet  thick,  and 
the  North  Gateway,  one  of  the  most  perfect 
Roman  gateways  in  Great  Britain.  After 
the  departure  of  the  Romans  the  walls 
became  ruins  or  were  partially  pulled  down, 
perhaps  by  sea  rovers  from  the  north. 

On  the  conquest  of  the  district  by  the 
Normans  under  Fitz  Hamon,  Cardiff  became 
the  head  of  the  seigniory  of  Glamorgan  and 
the  castle  residence  of  its  lords.  The  castle 
and  lordship  descended  by  heirship  through 
the  families  of  De  Clare,  Despenser,  Beau- 
champ  and  Neville  to  Richard  III,  on  whose 
fall  they  escheated  to  the  Crown,  and  were 
granted  later  first  to  Jasper  Tudor,  and 
finally  by  Edward  VI  in  1550  to  Sir  William 
Herbert,  afterwards  created  Baron  Herbert 
of  Cardiff  and  Earl  of  Pembroke.  Through 
the  daughter  and  granddaughter  of  the 
seventh  Earl  the  castle  and  estates  became 
the  property  of  the  first  Marquis  of  Bute 
(who  was  created  Baron  Cardiff  in  1776),  to 
whose  direct  descendant  they  now  belong. 
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The  town  received  its  earliest  known  grant 
of  municipal  privileges  some  time  before  1147 
from  Fitz  Hamon's  successor  and  son-in-law, 
Robert,  Earl  of  Gloucester.  In  1284  *ne 
inhabitants  petitioned  the  burgesses  of  Here- 
ford for  a  certified  copy  of  the  customs  of 
the  latter  town,  and  these  furnished  a  model 
for  the  later  demands  of  the  growing  com- 
munity at  Cardiff. 

In  1324  Edward  II  granted  many  exemp- 
tions to  Cardiff,  which  were  confirmed  by 
Edward  III,  Henry  IV,  Henry  VI  and 
Edward  IV.  Its  most  important  early 
Charter  was  that  granted  in  1340  by  Hugh 
de  Despenser  whereby  the  burgesses  ac- 
quired the  right  to  nominate  persons  from 
whom  the  Constable  of  the  Castle  might 
select  a  bailiff  and  other  officers.  Two  fairs, 
held  on  29th  June  and  19th  September,  were 
confirmed,  and  extensive  trading  privileges 
were  granted,  including  the  right  to  form  a 
merchant  guild.  The  town  was  treated  as 
a  borough  by  prescription  until  1608,  when 
James  I  confirmed  its  status  by  express 
incorporation,  adding  also  to  its  rights  of 
self-government  and  granting  a  third  fair. 

In  1687  the  town  surrendered  this  Charter 
to  James  II,  who  in  a  substituted  one 
(which,  however,  was  never  acted  upon) 
reserved  the  right  to  the  Crown  of  removing 
any  member  of  the  Corporation  from  office. 
The  first  step  towards  the  modern  improve- 
ment of  the  town  was  taken  in  1774,  when  an 
Act  was  obtained  for  the  purpose.  It 
became  a  city  in  the  year  1905. 

Cardiff  was  the  birthplace  of  Christopher 
Love,  born  1618,  a  Puritan  author,  and  of 
William  Erbury,  sometime  Vicar  of  St. 
Mary's  in  the  Town,  who,  with  his  curate, 
Walter  Cradock,  was  among  the  founders  of 
Welsh  nonconformity. 

The  commercial  greatness  of  Cardiff  is  due 
to  the  vast  coal  and  iron  deposits  of  the 
county,  drained  by  the  Taff  and  Rhymney, 
between  whose  outlets  the  town  is  situated. 
A  great  impetus  to  its  development  was 
given  by  the  second  Marquis  of  Bute,  who 
has  often  been  described  as  the  second 
founder  of  Cardiff. 

The  East  Moors,  stretching  towards  the 
outlet  of  the  Rhymney  River,  have  become 
an  important  metallurgical  district.  Copper 
works  were  established  here  in  1866,  followed 
soon  afterwards  by  tin  stamping  and  enamel 
works.     There   are  also  in  the   city   grain 


mills,  breweries,  a  biscuit  factory,  wire  and 
hemp  roperies,  tin  works  and  paper  works. 

During  the  nineteenth  century  the  popu- 
lation of  Cardiff  showed  a  great  increase. 
In  1801  there  were  1,870  inhabitants  ;  in 
1 83 1  there  were  6,187  '>  Trie  number  by  1861 
had  grown  to  32,934  ;  after  extension  of 
the  borough  in  1903  the  population  was  over 
164,000,  of  whom  only  about  8  per  cent, 
spoke  Welsh.  In  1932  the  population  was 
223,800,  and  the  rateable  value  amounted 
to  £1,804,743. 

Probably  no  city  in  the  kingdom  has  a 
nobler  group  of  public  buildings  than  those 
situated  in  Cathays  Park,  which  also  com- 
mands a  view  of  the  castle  ramparts.  On 
opposite  sides  of  a  fine  avenue  are  the 
Assize  Courts  and  City  Hall  (with  municipal 
offices),  which  are  both  in  the  Renaissance 
style.  Within  the  park  are  also  the 
Glamorgan  County  Hall,  the  National  Mu- 
seum of  Wales  and  the  University  College 
of  South  Wales  and  Monmouthshire,  which 
was  founded  in  1883.  The  Drapers'  Company 
gave  £15,500  towards  building  a  library,  in 
addition  to  previous  donations  to  the  en- 
gineering department  and  to  a  scholarship 
fund  of  the  college.  There  are  departments 
for  arts,  sciences  pure  and  applied,  tech- 
nology, medicine,  public  health,  music,  and 
for  the  training  of  elementary  and  secondary 
school  teachers.  Cardiff  also  possesses  a 
fine  public  library,  with  innumerable 
branches. 

Other  public  buildings  include  the  In- 
firmary, founded  in  1838,  the  Sanatorium, 
the  Seamen's  Hospital,  South  Wales  In- 
stitute of  Mining  Engineers,  a  school  for 
the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  an  institution  for 
the  blind. 

A  few  further  facts  about  the  facilities 
offered  by  the  great  city  of  Cardiff  may  not 
be  out  of  place  here.  It  is  without  doubt 
the  finest  port  in  the  world  for  the  shipment 
of  coal.  It  is  also  an  air  port.  The  aero- 
drome is  situated  less  than  two  miles  from 
the  centre  of  the  City  and  only  about  eight 
minutes'  distance  from  the  central  station 
by  taxi,  an  important  factor.  It  is  large 
enough  to  accommodate  any  type  of  machine, 
and  the  approaches  to  it  are  considered  to 
be  as  near  perfection  as  possible  :  in  fact,  it 
is  doubtful  whether  any  other  aerodrome  in 
the  kingdom  has  such  special  advantages. 
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Cardiff  has  thirty-eight  parks  and  open 
spaces,  comprising  542  acres.  An  extensive 
town-planning  scheme  is  in  operation,  cover- 
in  22,328  acres,  and  the  Corporation  owns 
45,000  houses.  The  city  is  well  served  with 
educational  facilities,  there  being  fifty-two 
elementary,  eight  secondary  and  four  special 
schools.  There  are  twelve  hospitals,  and 
approximately  160  places  of  worship. 

We  are  here  mainly  concerned  with  the 
local  Institution  for  the  Blind,  which  was 
founded  by  the  late  Miss  Shand  in  1865. 
At  that  period  Miss  Shand  met  Mr.  F.  E. 
Hallett  of  the  London  Home  Teaching 
Society  for  the  Blind,  who  happened  to  be 
travelling  for  business  purposes  in  South 
Wales.  She  was  so  impressed  by  the  story 
he  had  to  tell  of  his  various  activities  on 
behalf  of  the  blind  that  she  decided  the  time 
had  arrived  when  efforts  should  be  made  to 
ameliorate  the  conditions  of  the  blind  of 
Cardiff,  and,  indeed,  of  South  Wales  gener- 
ally. The  services  of  Mr.  Hallett  were 
secured  for  this  enterprise,  and  work  was 
immediately  commenced,  though  in  a  very 
modest  way.  A  small  dwelling  house  in 
Severn  Road,  Canton,  was  taken,  and  three 
or  four  pupils  attended  daily.  In  1868 
premises  were  secured  on  a  portion  of  the 
site  of  the  present  buildings  in  Longcross 
Street,  and  basket-making  was  the  first 
occupation  practised.  In  1870  an  industrial 
exhibition  was  held  in  the  city,  and  occasion 
was  taken  to  display  the  goods  made  at  the 
Institution  for  the  Blind  and  to  extend  an 
invitation  to  the  public  to  visit  the  work- 
shops. This  gave  a  fillip  to  the  undertaking, 
and  the  work  of  the  organisation  began  to 
receive  more  general  public  recognition.  In 
1871  special  appeals  were  made  to  the  public 
to  enable  the  Institute  to  carry  on  its  work, 
and  in  the  following  year  nine  former  pupils 
were  made  journeymen,  and  a  pay-roll  was 
therefore  brought  into  existence.  By  the 
year  1876  employment  was  afforded  to 
twenty-one  blind  persons,  and  in  that  year 
a  bazaar  was  organised  which  yielded  very 
satisfactory  financial  results. 

In  1878  the  Institute  received  its  first 
legacy,  £50,  and  although  there  have  been 
many  generous  benefactors,  it  would  appear 
from  the  records  that  Cardiff  has  not  derived 
that  assistance  in  the  form  of  legacies  which 
one  would  have  thought  the  wealthy  status 


of  some  of  the  citizens  might  have  provided. 
In  the  following  year  a  sum  of  money  was 
raised  publicly  for  the  purpose  of  relieving 
the  Council  of  a  mortgage  on  the  property. 
Thus  for  the  first  time  the  agency  was  free 
of  financial  embarrassment.  This  only 
continued  for  a  comparatively  short  period, 
however,  for  the  industrial  depression  which 
was  experienced  from  1880  onwards  made  it 
very  difficult  indeed  for  the  governors  of 
the  Institution  to  provide  constant  work  and 
wages  for  those  whom  the  organisation  was 
designed  to  benefit. 

In  the  year  1880  a  sick  benefit  society 
was  formed  by  and  on  behalf  of  the  workers, 
and  this  undertaking  still  continues  to 
function  most  admirably,  though  its  objects 
and  purposes  have  been  extended  and 
modified  in  order  to  meet  the  changes  in 
social  legislation. 

In  1883  important  extensions  of  the  build- 
ing were  undertaken.  The  liabilities  in  this 
connection  were  not  fully  discharged  until 
about  1887.  Gardner's  Trust  for  the  Blind 
contributed  about  £700  to  enable  the  trustees 
and  governors  to  meet  commitments  in 
connection  with  the  building  fund.  In  the 
meatime  the  founder  of  the  Institution,  Miss 
Shand,  had  died  in  Switzerland  in  1885, 
leaving  a  legacy  of  £1,000  to  the  organisation, 
which  formed  the  nucleus  of  a  pension  fund. 

The  organisation  continued  a  rather  un- 
eventful career  for  a  number  of  years.  Its 
progress,  though  not  startling,  was  steadily 
maintained,  and  in  1895  the  council  decided 
to  provide  facilities  for  the  training  and 
employment  of  a  limited  number  of  blind 
women.  In  consequence  of  the  Blind  and 
Deaf  Education  Act,  1893,  the  City  authori- 
ties decided  to  establish  an  elementary 
school  of  their  own  on  the  day  centre  pattern, 
and  as  soon  as  practicable  the  young  people 
were  received  for  industrial  training  after 
they  had  passed  through  the  elementary 
eduation  department  controlled  by  the  City 
Council.  It  should  be  noted  that  the 
Council  still  continues  to  operate  a  day  school 
for  the  blind,  and  many  of  the  trainees 
receive  their  early  education  at  this  centre. 

In  the  year  1897  blind  employees  numbered 
thirty-two,  twenty-seven  of  whom  were  men 
and  five  women,     Again  another  period  of 
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industrial  depression  and  a  prolonged  strike 
in  the  coal  industry  seriously  retarded  the 
progress  of  the  organisation.  Stocks  of  coal 
baskets  had  increased  to  an  alarming  extent, 
and  an  atmosphere  of  depression  and  un- 
certainty prevailed  generally.  The  organisa- 
tion had  perforce  to  extend  the  sphere  of  its 
business  activities,  and  by  attendance  at 
various  industrial  exhibitions,  flower  shows, 
etc.,  many  new  customers  were  secured  and 
the  burden  of  a  heavy  stock  was  gradually 
lightened. 

By  the  year  1900  the  sales  had  reached 
just  over  £2,000  per  annum — not  a  startling 
result,  but  satisfactory  when  it  is  remembered 
that  the  agency  was  established  under  such 
modest  and  for  many  years  impecunious 
conditions. 

In  1905  Mr.  G.  H.  Hodges  was  appointed 
Hon.  Secretary  to  the  Committee  and  at 
once  commenced  to  infuse  new  life  into  the 
undertaking.  One  of  his  first  acts  was  to 
raise  a  substantial  sum  of  money  in  order  to 
relieve  the  Institution  of  a  heavy  liability 
that  had  been  contracted  in  connection  with 
the  purchase  of  raw  material.  Hitherto  the 
agency  had  bought  its  supplies  in  compara- 
tively small  quantities  and  under  conditions 
which  allowed  liabilities  to  increase  almost 
imperceptibly.  Mr.  Hodges  ended  this  kind 
of  thing  by  discharging  the  accumulated 
debt  and  rendering  it  possible  for  the 
management  of  the  Institution  to  purchase 
its  materials  in  bulk  and  for  cash.  This 
policy  was  followed  by  the  Hon.  Secretary 
in  many  other  departments,  and  he  con- 
tinued to  raise  large  sums  of  money  with 
which  the  organisation  improved  the  status 
of  the  workers,  and  generally  placed  the 
undertaking  on  a  much  more  satisfactory 
commercial  footing.  The  building  was 
brought  up  to  date  and  the  plant  and  equip- 
ment modernised,  thus  affording  greater 
opportunities  for  the  workers  to  derive  more 
substantial  economic  earnings,  whilst  at  the 
same  time  the  number  of  employees  con- 
tinued to  increase. 

Owing  to  the  efforts  of  the  late  Sir  Arthur 
Pearson  and  others,  important  extensions 
were  made  to  the  buildings  in  1915,  and 
here  again  we  have  to  acknowledge  the 
immense  services  rendered  to  the  Cardiff 
Institution  by  Mr.  Hodges,  who  continued 


to  act  as  Hon.  Secretary.  He  worked  in- 
defatigably  to  raise  sufficient  money  to 
enable  the  extensions  to  be  opened  free  of 
debt,  and  succeeded  in  the  purpose  to  which 
he  had  set  his  hands.  In  this  year  also  the 
sales  had  risen  to  £5,082  and  the  number  of 
blind  employees  was  71.  In  1917  wages  and 
bonuses  paid  to  the  blind  amounted  to 
£2,914,  and  the  sales  during  this  period  had 
risen  to  £9,062. 

The  Institution  was  incorporated  in  the 
year  1918  by  special  licence  under  Board  of 
Trade  regulations.  During  the  year  1927-8, 
in  addition  to  wages  at  trade  union  rates,  i.e., 
£2,256,  the  workers  were  paid  £4,488  in 
bonuses,  good  conduct  money,  holiday  and 
Christmas  gratuities,  and  in  1929-30  wages 
amounting  to  £2,630  and  bonuses  to  the 
value  of  £5,016  were  paid.  In  1932-33, 
economic  earnings  amounted  to  £1,919,  and 
bonuses,  etc.,  to  £5,051.  In  this  year  82 
blind  persons  were  employed. 

In  addition  to  a  number  of  amenities 
provided  under  the  scheme  of  welfare  work 
operated  by  the  Council  of  the  Cardiff 
Institution  for  the  Blind,  not  the  least 
important  is  a  pension  scheme  inaugurated 
in  1929.  Under  its  provisions  liberal  allow- 
ances are  made  to  all  blind  workers  on 
retirement.  This  marks  a  decided  advance 
in  welfare  work,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
many  additional  workshops  will  be  found 
ere  long  offering  such  admirable  facilities 
to  blind  employees.  It  must  not  be  in- 
ferred from  the  foregoing  statement  that 
the  only  institution  providing  a  pension 
scheme  is  that  situate  in  Cardiff.  Many 
organisations  throughout  Britain  have  been 
operating  liberal  schemes  for  a  considerable 
number  of  years,  but  there  are  still  certain 
societies  where  no  such  provision  has  yet 
been  made,  and  our  favourable  mention  of 
Cardiff  is  intended  to  encourage  other 
agencies  to  provide  schemes  of  super- 
annuation for  their  workers. 

Thus  we  have  briefly  told  the  story  of  an 
important  organisation.  It  still  continues 
to  be  a  voluntary  institution,  although 
substantially  assisted  by  the  Cardiff  City 
Council.  It  is  ably  managed  and  enjoys  the 
confidence  of  its  citizens,  and  is  at  the  same 
time  highly  esteemed  by  those  who  are 
beneficiaries  under  its  administration. 
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WHY    NOT    MOON? 

By  "  ENQUIRER." 

The  Editor  does  not   associate   himself  with  the   views   expressed  by  this  contributor,  though 
he  considers  the  point  raised  an  interesting  one,  and  one  that  merits  discussion. 


T  is  indisputable  that  two  of  the  out- 
standing figures  in  the  history  of  blind 
welfare  are  Louis  Braille  and  Dr. 
Armitage  ;  Braille  because  he  demised 
a  system  of  embossed  type  capable  of 
being  learned  by  all  who  are  intelligent, 
painstaking,  and  have  sensitive  fingers, 
and  Armitage  because  he  fought  and  won 
the  battle  of  the  types,  and  reduced  to  order 
that  chaos  which  made  any  educational 
advance  for  the  blind  in  this  country  almost 
impossible. 

It  is  equally  indisputable  that  Braille  type 
is  worthy  of  the  honour  it  has  received.  It 
is  significant  that  though  over  a  hundred 
years  have  passed  since  Braille  formulated 
his  system,  it  has  survived  with  com- 
paratively few  modifications.  Since  Louis 
Braille  died,  educational  theory  and  practice 
in  relation  to  the  blind  have  developed  in 
many  directions,  but  the  wit  of  man  has  not 
devised  any  more  satisfactory  medium  of 
reading  and  writing  for  the  sightless.  It  is 
a  system  that  is  wonderfully  satisfying, 
wonderfully  logical,  and  there  is  a  real  intel- 
lectual, and  even  aesthetic,  satisfaction  in 
building  up  from  its  first  ten  letters  the  rest 
of  the  alphabet  and  the  various  signs. 

There  is,  however,  no  evading  the  fact 
that  it  is  not,  and  it  never  can  be,  anything 
like  as  easy  for  the  blind  person  to  read 
Braille  as  it  is  for  the  seeing  one  to  read 
print.  Even  the  expert  Braillist,  whose 
fluent  reading  delights  his  hearers  at  a 
Reading  Competition  at  the  National 
Library,  can  never  glance  rapidly  down  a 
page,  and  take  that  bird's-eye  view  of  a 
paragraph  that  is  possible  for  the  reader  of 
print.  Villey  brings  this  out  rather  forcibly 
in  his  "  World  of  the  Blind,"  in  a  passage 
where  he  describes  the  processes  of  his 
research  into  the  works  of  Montaigne  :■ — ■ 
'  The  eye,"  he  says,  "  can  so  easily  eliminate 
any  useless  chapter,  and  glance  down  a  page 
in  order  to  be  sure  that  it  contains  nothing 
interesting  for  the  subject  in  hand.  Nothing 
can  replace  the  eye  for  this  work." 

It  is  undeniable,  too,  that  Braille  demands 
much  more  concentration  than  the  reading 


of  print,  and  that  even  the  good  reader 
therefore  tires  much  sooner.  The  fact  that 
so  many  blind  persons  prefer  to  listen  while 
someone  reads  aloud  to  them  certainly 
suggests  that  the  reading  of  Braille  is  a 
distinct  effort  even  to  the  expert  Braillist  ; 
for  to  listen  while  another  reads  is  for  the 
seeing  person  generally  both  soporific  and 
boring  even  when  the  reader-aloud  is  good, 
and  quite  extraordinarily  painful  when  he  is 
poor  and  halting. 

Although  with  the  warm  advocacy  and 
tireless  effort  of  Dr.  Armitage,  Braille 
gradually  came  into  its  own,  and  Lucas, 
Frere,  Alston,  and  the  rest  faded  into 
oblivion,  Moon  type  survived.  It  has  in  the 
past  fifteen  years,  with  the  wide-spread 
increase  of  the  home  teaching  service,  come 
into  greater  prominence,  as  a  useful  stand-by 
in  the  case  of  those  who  lose  their  sight  in 
adult  life,  and  whose  fingers  are  too  insen- 
sitive, or  coarsened  by  manual  work,  to  read 
Braille.  It  has  also  proved  useful  in  the  case 
of  the  less  literate  man  or  woman,  to  whom 
the  many  signs  in  Braille,  its  contractions 
and  abbreviations,  have  proved  a  mental 
stumbling-block,  for  which  even  sensitive 
fingers  cannot  compensate. 

Some  home  teachers,  and  especially  blind 
home  teachers,  are  rather  prone  to  look 
upon  Moon  scornfully.  They  justly  point 
out  that  it  is  cumbrous,  that  it  cannot 
be  written  as  well  as  read,  and  that  the 
supply  of  literature  is  very  limited.  One 
can  understand  the  impatience  of  the  blind 
teacher,  who  has  forgotten  the  struggles  of 
long-ago  classroom  days,  or  who  was  per- 
haps one  of  those  brighter  children  to  whom 
Braille  came  very  easily,  with  those  who 
after  an  hour's  lesson  cannot  grasp  the 
difference  between  B  and  C,  which  must  be  so 
obvious  to  a  sensitive  trained  finger.  And 
one  can  equally  understand  the  reluctance 
of  such  teachers  to  give  up  the  effort  to 
teach  Braille  to  a  pupil,  when  they  know, 
from  their  own  long  experience,  of  the  very 
real  advantages  of  Braille  over  Moon. 

Home  teachers  are,  however,  generally 
willing  to  admit  that  it  is  desirable  to  teach 
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Moon  type  to  those  who  find  Braille  too 
great  an  effort,  though  one  occasionally 
comes  across  cases  where  zeal  has  outrun 
common-sense,  and  the  elements  of  Braille 
are  being  taught  to  people  who  obviously 
will  never  progress  very  far,  and  will  never 
be  able  to  read  with  any  pleasure. 

But  may  not  Moon  have  a  part  to  play  in 
schools  as  well  as  among  the  adult  blind  ? 
There  are,  in  many  schools  for  the  blind, 
cases  of  late  onset  of  blindness,  where  the 
children  concerned  have  already  learned  to 
read  ink-print  before  admission.  In  many 
of  these  cases  the  children,  in  spite  of  their 
late  start,  have  the  necessary  intelligence  of 
mind  and  nimbleness  of  finger  to  master 
Braille  with  comparative  ease.  But  there 
are  others  who  never  get  further  than 
reading  with  immense  difficulty,  and  who, 
after  acquiring  Grade  i  with  much  labour  and 
great  boredom,  may  progress  only  a  very 
little  way  in  Grade  2  before  their  time  comes 
to  leave  school  altogether.  Can  we  be 
surprised  if  these  children  never  open  a 
Braille  book  again  after  they  pass  from 
school  to  training  centre,  unless  the  training 
centre  insists  on  Braille  forming  a  part  of 
its  non-vocational  curriculum  ? 

Would  it  not  be  desirable,  after  Braille  has 
been  given  a  fair  trial  at  school,  to  allow 
those  children  who  are  never  likely  to  become 
fluent  readers,  and  especially  those  who  have 
entered  a  school  for  the  blind  with  some 
knowledge  of  print,  to  learn  Moon  type  ? 
If  they  have  struggled  long  enough  with 
Braille  to  have  mastered  the  alphabet,  they 
will  be  able  to  write  letters  in  uncontracted 
Braille,  which  will  probably  meet  their  very 
limited  wish  for  self-expression.  The  fact 
that  the  number  of  books  in  Moon  type  is 
very  much  more  restricted  than  in  Braille, 
is  not,  as  far  as  they  are  concerned,  very 
serious,  as  in  any  case  they  will  read  very 
little  ;  and  if  the  demand  arose  for  a  wider 
range  of  books  in  Moon  type,  it  is  unlikely 
that  it  would  be  denied.  Further,  if,  as 
seems  likely  in  the  near  future,  a  few  addi- 
tional contractions  are  introduced  in  Moon, 
its  bulk  will  be  appreciably  lessened,  and  its 
difficulties  hardly  at  all  increased. 

Moon  is  admittedly  a  very  poor  second  to 
Braille,  but  when  that  is  said,  is  not  the  live 
dog  better  than  the  dead  lion,  or,  to  change 
the  metaphor,  may  not  a  Moon  book  in  the 
hand    be    better    than    a   Braille    one   per- 


manently on  the  shelf  ?  Those  who  seek  the 
welfare  of  the  blind  should  surely  be  eager  to 
open  as  many  doors  as  possible  for  them  ; 
and  not  only  for  those  whose  natural  bent  is 
towards  learning,  but  also  for  the  feebler 
folk  who  are  easily  deterred.  And  if  the 
teaching  of  Moon  in  schools,  to  those  who 
have  found  Braille  too  difficult,  helps  in  this 
direction,  what  possible  educational  principle 
would  be  violated  ? 

PERSONALIA 

Lord  Aberdeen  has  accepted  the  office  of 
President  of  the  Aberdeen  Town  and  County 
Association  for  Teaching  the  Blind  in  place 
of  his  father,  the  late  Marquis  of  Aberdeen, 
who  had  always  taken  a  keen  interest  in  the 
work  of  the  Association. 

Miss  L.  King,  Hon.  Organising  Secretary 
of  the  Western  Counties  Association  for  the 
Blind,  was  recently  presented  with  an  album 
containing  the  signatures  of  blind  people 
and  officers  of  the  Somerset  Association  for 
the  Blind,  in  recognition  of  her  services.  The 
presentation  was  made  by  Bishop  C.  F.  de 
Salis  at  Taunton. 

Mrs.  Howard  Coote,  J.P.,  Chairman  of 
the  Huntingdon  Society  for  the  Blind,  was 
recently  the  recipient  of  a  gift  from  the 
Society  and  the  Huntingdon  Nursing  Asso- 
ciation jointly,  in  appreciation  of  her  long 
service  to  town  and  countv. 

Mr.  T.  C.  Gregory,  A.R.C.O.,  a  well- 
known  blind  organist  in  Glasgow,  is  giving 
up  his  work  there  and  intends  to  live  in 
Denmark. 

The  Rev.  Morgan  Price,  formerly  vicar 
of  St.  James's  Church,  Latchford,  has  been 
obliged  to  resign  his  living  owing  to  ill-health 
and  total  blindness,  the  result  of  a  road 
accident. 

Mr.  W.  P.  Swann,  Chairman  of  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Workshops  for  the  Blind,  has  been 
elected  a  member  of  the  Executive  Council 
of  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind 
(Group  B — National  Bodies)  in  place  of 
Colonel  H.  Willans,  resigned. 

Mr.  H.  M.  Walton  has  also  been  elected 
a  member  of  the  Institute's  Council  (Group 
C — Public  Authorities),  as  the  appointed 
representative  of  the  Association  of  Direc- 
tors and  Secretaries  for  Education,  in  place 
of  Mr.  A.  W.  Allen,  resigned. 
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ACHIEVEMENTS 
OF  THE  BLIND 


Royal  Normal  College  for  the  Blind]:  Ex- 
amination Successes. 

Shorthand  Typists'  Certificate  Examination. 

Kathleen  Ambrose. 

Rose  M.  Leslie. 

Sylvia  Newbold. 
Shorthand  (ioo  words  p.m.). 

Vernon  Jones. 

Frederick  Lynn. 
Royal  Academy  of  Music — Licentiate  Diploma  (Piano- 
forte teacher). 

William  Davies. 

Ronald  Finch. 

Norman  Silcock. 
Royal  College  of  Music — Associate  Diploma  (Pianoforte). 

Dennis  Seager. 

Frederick  Walters. 

Technical  Training  School  for  the  Blind, 
Leeds. — The  Chairman  of  the  Leeds  Education 
Committee  recently  presented  certificates  and 
medals  for  swimming  and  inter-city  athletics  to 
successful  candidates  at  the  above  school.  Out 
of  a  class  of  n  boys,  26  awards  of  the  Royal 
Life  Saving  Society  were  gained,  including  two 
Awards  of  Merit. 

Blind  Pianist  at  Cheltenham  Festival. — At 
the  recent  Cheltenham  Competitive  Musical 
Festival,  Mr.  E.  L.  Pockett,  from  Saul,  near 
Gloucester,  won  the  piano  (senior)  class,  and 
took  the  Rev.  W.  S.  Herbert  Wylie's  silver 
medal. 

Two  Scottish  Successes. — The  Scott  Skinner 
Cup  and  the  Lyon  Rose  Bowl,  both  awarded  for 
solo  piano  playing  at  the  Aberdeen  Musical 
Festival  on  April  19th  were  won  by  a  blind 
competitor,  Miss  Maria  Carr,  of  Aberdeen.  Mrs. 
Irvine,  Lerwick,  Shetland,  won  the  prize  for 
blind  entrants  in  Class  3  of  the  Daily  Mail 
knitting  contest  ;  she  submitted  a  Fair  Isle 
pullover  for  a  gentleman. 

Miss  Hazel  Winter  Broadcasts  Again. — Miss 
Hazel  Winter  broadcast  in  the  National  Pro- 
gramme on  May  14th,  when  she  spoke  on 
Abraham  Lincoln  in  the  Broadcasts  to  Schools 
series. 

A  Blind  Piano-Tuner's  Feat. — "  Resurrecting 
a  Piano  "  is  the  heading  of  an  article  in  a  New 
Zealand  newspaper.  It  describes  the  work  of 
Mr.  Gollins,  one  of  the  tuners  belonging  to  the 
New  Zealand  Institute  for  the  Blind,  who  was 
called  in  to  repair  a  piano  which  appeared 
irretrievably  damaged  after  a  flood — "  full  of 
slimy  mud,  the  veneer  wilting  away  from  the 
body  of  the  instrument,  the  keys  warped,  the 
felting  unglued  and  hanging  loose  from  the 
hammers."  Getting  rid  of  silt  which  had  pene- 
trated into  every  cranny  of  the  mechanism, 
cleaning  away  rust,  new  felting,  re-bushing  233 
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chocks,  regluing  pedal  rods,  replacing  spiral 
springs  ;  all  these  were  part  of  the  task  that 
the  tuner  had  to  attempt,  and  attempted  with 
such  success  that  "  so  far  as  tone  and  efficiency 
are  concerned  the  piano  is  absolutely  equal  to 
new."  It  is  certainly  a  tribute  to  the  training 
given  at  the  New  Zealand  Institute. 

Yorkshire  School  for  the  Blind  Successes. — 
Two  boys  [from  the  above  (school  were  com- 
petitors in  ^the  piano  classes  of  the  Yorkshire 
Choral  Competitions  held  recently.  They  were 
Roy  Bannister  and  Douglas  Fenwick,  who 
shared  third  place  in  the  duet  class  for  children. 
Douglas  Fenwick  also  secured  joint  third  place 
in  the  piano  solo  class. 

A  Promising  Blind  Organist. — Mr.  E.  C. 
Gates,  the  young  blind  organist,  who  has  given 
organ  recitals  at  Norwich  from  time  to  time,  has 
recently  appeared  with  considerable  success  at 
the  Regal  Theatre,  Dewsbury.  The  owner  of 
the  Regal  Theatre  had  heard  Mr.  Gates  play  in 
Norwich,  and  engaged  him  for  a  trial  week  at 
the  Carlton  Theatre,  Norwich,  where  he  proved 
so  adept  at  handling  the  cinema  instrument  as 
distinct  from  the  "  straight  "  organ  on  which 
his  training  had  been  based,  that  he  was  offered 
a  two  years'  contract  at  a  gratifying  salary. 
The  owner  of  the  Regal  at  Dewsbury  and  the 
Carlton  at  Norwich,  has  other  theatres,  including 
one  at  Bournemouth,  where  Mr.  Gates  will  next 
appear. 

Examination  |  Success.  —  Mr.  A.  D.  Ade, 
A.T.C.L.,  has  lately  been  successful  in  passing 
the  L.G.S.M.  (pianoforte)  examination,  with 
honours. 

Blind  Man's  Publication.— Mr.  Robert  Malton, 
a  member  of  the  Institute  of  Hygiene,  has  just 
published  a  little  book  entitled  "  The  Principles 
of  Dietetics,  Dietary,  and  Health  "  (E.  Hud- 
smith,  64,  Guildhall  Street,  Folkestone,  price 
3s.  6d.).  The  author  is  the  only  blind  associate 
of  the  Institute  of  Hygiene.  The  book  deals 
with  food  values,  the  effect  of  diet  upon  gout  and 
rheumatism,  and  gives  various  diet  charts. 

Piano  Broadcast  and  Recital.— Miss  Mary 
Munn,  the  well-known  Canadian  pianist,  con- 
tributed a  12-minute  group  to  an  Empire 
Broadcast  to  the  African  Zone  on  May  31st. 

We  hope  that  this  distinguished  blind  pianist 
will  soon  be  heard  by  listeners  at  home.  Mean- 
while, London  music-lovers  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  hearing  her  at  a  pianoforte  recital 
which  she  is  giving  at  the  Grotrian  Hall,  Wigmore 
Street,  W.  1,  on  Thursday,  June  21st,  at  8.30. 
The  programme  includes  Partita  in  B  flat 
(Bach),  Sonata  in  C  major,  Op.  53  (Beethoven), 
Intermezzo,  Op.  118,  No.  2,  and  Op.  119, 
No.  3  (Brahms),  Etude  in  E  major,  Op.  10,  No.  3 
(Chopin),  Waltz  in  A  flat  major,  Op.  42  (Chopin), 
Sonatine  (Ravel)  and  Rhapsody,  Op.  n,  No.  3 
(Dohnanyi). 
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RECENT 
PUBLICATIONS 

Eye  Protection  in  Industry. 

The  National  Society  for  the  Prevention 
of  Blindness,  New  York,  has  just  published 
a  revised  edition  of  a  pamphlet  on  eye 
hazards  in  industry,  which  are  stated  to  be 
the  cause  of  at  least  15  per  cent,  of  the 
blindness  in  America.  Loss  of  sight  through 
industrial  causes  fall  into  the  three  main 
classes  of  accident,  disease,  and  excessive 
fatigue,  and  of  these,  the  first-named  is,  of 
course,  the  most  serious.  An  "  appraisal 
form "  for  safety  engineers  and  others 
responsible  for  the  conservation  of  vision  in 
industry  is  appended  to  the  pamphlet,  and  is 
intended  to  enable  the  manager  to  find  out 
exactly  how  far  his  arrangements  for  the 
protection  of  the  sight  of  his  workers  are 
satisfactory.  The  form  deals  with  the  three 
main  classes  of  hazard  noted  above,  and  in 
addition  devotes  a  section  to  the  worker,  and 
to  the  work,  asking  under  the  first  head  ques- 
tions, relating  to  the  examination  of  the 
workers'  eyes  at  the  time  of  engagement, 
their  re-examination  at  regular  intervals,  and 
their  general  physical  condition,  and  under 
the  second  enquiring  whether  the  visual 
acuity  of  each  employee  is  taken  into  account 
in  assignment  of  work,  how  this  is  done,  and 
whether  there  is  a  periodic  check  of  the 
relation  of  the  worker's  vision  to  the 
character  and  quality  of  his  job.  The  form 
is  an  interesting  one,  full  of  detail,  and  should 
be  of  real  help  to  the  employer  who  desires 
to  know  how  he  stands  with  regard  to  the 
very  important  question  of  sight-preserva- 
tion. 

The  Cross-eyed  Child. 

An  interesting  paper  on  "  The  Modern 
View  on  the  Problem  of  the  Cross-eyed 
Child,"  by  Dr.  Louis  Kazdan,  recently 
appeared  in  "  Saving  Sight,"  the  news-sheet 
of  the  Canadian  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind's  Prevention  of  Blindness  Department. 
He  urges  the  importance  of  early  treatment 
of  squinting  in  children,  and  the  fallacy  of 
the  view  that  a  child  "  will  grow  out  of  it." 
He  explains  that  where  the  focusing  defect 
is  the  chief  cause  of  squint,  glasses  alone 
will  often  straighten  the  eye.     Where  these 


alone  are  not  sufficient,  constant  care  must 
be  taken  to  prevent  the  vision  of  the  good 
eye  from  deteriorating.  A  further  paper 
"  These  others,"  by  E.  S.  Allen,  contrasts 
the  two  cases  of  Johnnie  Doe  and  his  cousin 
Mary,  both  children  in  a  rural  area  of 
Canada,  and  both  with  defective  vision ; 
but  whereas  Johnnie  received  no  special  care, 
and  was  allowed  to  drift  educationally,  Mary 
was  properly  treaied  by  an  ophthalmic 
surgeon  and  provided  wilh  the  spectacles 
that  made  her  lessons  a  pleasure  instead  of 
a  wearisome  grind. 

A  New  Braille  Quarterly. 

We  have  received  the  first  number  of 
The  Pioneer,  a  new  Braille  quarterly, 
published  by  the  Dalvey  Correspondence 
College  for  the  Blind,  Advie,  Morayshire, 
cost  c<d.  per  copy,  or  3s.  per  annum.  In  an 
Editorial,  the  question  is  asked  whether 
there  is  room  for  another  Braille  periodical, 
and  answered  in  the  affirmative.  It  is 
pointed  out  that  The  Pioneer  has  been 
started  to  meet  a  rather  special  need  by 
catering  for  those  blind  men  and  women  who 
themselves  want  to  write,  as  well  as  for  the 
ordinary  reader. 

In  each  issue  there  will  be  typical  stories 
and  articles  carefully  selected  with  a  view 
to  showing  "  what  the  public  wants  "  so 
far  as  magazine  production  goes,  together 
with  Notes  on  Current  Periodicals,  which 
will  include  the  addresses  of  publications, 
and  the  type  of  contributions  likely  to  appeal 
to  special  publishers.  There  are  to  be 
Literary  Competitions  (in  this  issue  a  Book 
Review  and  an  Anecdote  are  asked  for), 
poems,  short  stories,  book  reviews,  and 
articles  dealing  with  journalism  and  writing 
generally. 

DIARY    OF    EVENTS. 

Notices  of  Annual  Meetings  and  important  Committee 
Meetings  are  inserted  in  The  New  Beacon  as  space 
permits.  Secretaries  are  requested  to  send  intimations 
to  the  Editor  not  later  than  the  3rd  of  the  month  for 
insertion  in  the  next  issue. 

26th  June,  11  a.m. — Annual  Meeting  of  the  Northern 
Counties  Association  for  the  Blind,  Town  Hall,  Preston. 

27th  June,  2.30  p.m. — N.I.B.  Education  and  Re- 
search Committee. 

28th  June,  11  a.m. — Annual  Meeting  of  the  Union  of 
Counties  Associations  for  the  Blind,  Clothworkers 
Hall,  Mincing  Lane,  E.C.3. 

5th  July,  2  p.m. — N.I.B.  General  Purposes  Com- 
mittee. 

13th  July,  2.30  p.m. — N.I.B.  Finance  Committee. 
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OBITUARY 

We  deeply  regret  to  announce  the  deaths 
of:— 

John  Barrett,  of  Nelson,  a  blind  man, 
who  had  for  many  years  been  home  teacher 
for  the  Burnley  and  District  Blind  Society, 
and  afterwards  head-master  of  the  blind 
schools  which  preceded  the  Workshop  for 
the  Blind  at  Tarleton  House. 

E.  B.  Blake,  of  Norwich,  who  had  for 
some  time  been  associated  with  the  Norwich 
Institution  for  the  Blind.  He  took  con- 
siderable part  in  arranging  social  gatherings 
for  the  workers. 

Samson  Crump,  of  West  Bromwich.  Mr. 
Samson  Crump  was  associated  with  the 
Royal  Institution  for  the  Blind,  Birmingham, 
Chairman  of  the  local  Committee,  and  a 
member  of  the  Blind  Aid  Society. 

J.  V.  Hegarty,  of  London,  who  had  been 
a  member  of  the  staff  of  St.  Dunstan's  since 
1918,  first  as  outside  representative  in  the 
Settlement  Department,  and  then,  from  1923, 
as  Secretary  of  the  Welfare  Committee.  He 
was  held  in  the  highest  regard  by  St.  Dun- 
staners  and  never  spared  himself  in  their 
service. 

Alfred  Marsh,  of  Maidstone,  for  many 
years  organist  of  the  Church  of  the  Good 
Shepherd,  Brighton,  then  later  an  organist 
and  teacher  of  music  at  Maidstone.  Mr. 
Marsh  was  educated  at  the  School  for  Blind 
Boys,   Brighton. 

Frederick  Delius,  the  great  British 
composer,  who  died  at  his  home  near  Paris 
on  June  10th.  The  story  of  his  music  in 
England  is  closely  connected  with  the  career 
of  Sir  Thomas  Beecham,  who  as  conductor 
of  the  New  Symphony  Orchestra  in  1907 
placed  the  orchestral  works  of  Delius  in  the 
forefront  of  his  programme.  In  1929  Sir 
Thomas  Beecham  organised  a  festival  of  six 
concerts  of  the  works  of  Delius,  and  the 
composer  came  to  England  to  attend  the 
festival.  In  his  last  years,  in  spite  of  blind- 
ness and  paralysis,  Delius  was  able  to  take 
up  composition  again  through  the  devoted 
help  of  a  young  Yorkshire  musician,  who 
acted  as  his  amanuensis. 

Rev.  Alexander  Saunders,  a  blind 
missionary  of  the  China  Inland  Mission  who 
was  one  of  the  few  remaining  members  of 


the  well-known  "  Hundred  "  missionaries 
who  sailed  for  China  in  1887.  He  was  the 
author  of  a  book  "  Blind  and  Blessed," 
which  describes  the  sufferings  of  the  mis- 
sionaries during  the  Boxer  rising  of  1900. 

Sir  Henry  Theobald,  K.C.,  who  retired 
from  the  post  of  Master  of  Lunacy  in  1922. 
At  the  time  of  his  appointment  to  this  work 
his  sight  was  already  failing,  and  it  was  not 
long  before  he  became  totally  blind.  He 
carried  on  his  duties  for  many  years,  in  spite 
of  his  handicap  of  blindness,  and  made  for 
himself  a  great  reputation.  His  "  Laws 
Relating  to  Lunacy  "  and  "  Theobald  on 
Wills  "  are  standard  legal  classics. 
James  Fraser  Whyte  :  'An  Appreciation. 

In  our  last  issue  we  noted  briefly  the 
sudden  death  of  Mr.  J.  F.  Whyte,  for  ten 
years  secretary  and  manager  of  the  Sunder- 
land and  Durham  County  Institute  for  the 
Blind.  Tribute  to  his  work  was  paid  by 
Sir  Walter  Raine,  Chairman  of  the  Manage- 
ment Committee,  who  said  that  Mr.  Whyte 
had  been  ,  a  very  hard  and  conscientious 
worker  whose  death  had  come  as  a  shock  to 
everyone  connected  with  the  Institute. 
During  his  ten  years  of  office  a  great  deal  had 
been  done  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the 
blind ;  alterations  and  extensions  to  the 
Institute  had  been  carried  through,  and 
payments  to  the  unemployable  blind  had 
been  instituted. 


A   Social   Club   Celebrated 
in  Verse. 

We  have  received  some  verses,  quoted  in 
part  below,  from  an  old  Army  veteran,  who 
spends  his  evenings  writing  rhymes  in 
Braille,  and  "  patrolling  on  his  rope  " — 
taking  exercise  up  and  down  a  small  back- 
garden,  and  guiding  himself  by  a  rope  hand- 
rail.    He  writes  :■ — 

1  am  only  a  poor  blind  veteran, 

And  I  rhyme  with  an  open  mind 

Of  the  Eastleigh  Blind  Folks  Social  Club, 

And  our  friends  so  good  and  kind. 

Before  our  Blind  Folks'  Club  was  formed 

I  used  to  sit  and  mope  ; 

Now  I  memorise  a  song  or  two 

Patrolling  on  my  rope. 

Our  social  Club  is  a  happy  throng 

It  gives  me  great  delight ; 

The  music,  laughter,  mirth,  and  song 

Turn  darkness  into  light. 

At  our  monthly  social  gatherings 

I  feel  so  blithe  and  gay, 

We  sing  and  dance  right  merrily 

That  my  darkness  flies  away. 
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REVIEWS 
REPORTS 

Home 

"  Safety  First "  Group  for  the  Blind. 

The  third  Annual  Report,  for  1933,  states 
that  during  the  year  the  Committee  has  once 
more  tried  to  lessen  the  dangers  to  which 
blind  pedestrians  are  subject  by  forwarding 
suggestions  to  various  responsible  bodies. 
Among  other  activities  have  been  the  Safety 
First  Sports  Shield  contest,  the  holding  of  a 
Safety  First  Sunday,  and  the  visiting  of 
blind  social  centres  to  further  the  use  of 
white  sticks  and  other  safety  first  devices. 

Ephphatha  House. 

We  have  received  the  twentieth  annual 
report  for  1932  of  the  work  done  from 
Ephphatha  House  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Selwyn 
Oxley.  They  are  specially  interested  in  the 
deaf,  but  they  also  visit  the  deaf-blind  in 
and  around  London,  and  in  the  present 
Report  devote  some  space  to  the  visit  of 
Dr.  Keller  in  1932.  Among  the  activities  of 
Ephphatha  House  is  that  of  building  up  a 
Library  relating  to  deafness,  and  Mr.  Oxley 
has  collected  a  large  number  of  volumes  in 
many  languages. 

Carnegie  United  Kingdom  Trust. 

The  Report  for  1933  calls  attention  to  four 
events  of  outstanding  importance  during  the 
year,  in  the  opening  ceremonies  of  Chaucer 
House,  the  headquarters  of  the  Library 
Association,  the  Elgin  Hostel  for  Boys, 
Portree,  the  Leeds  Physical  Training  College 
for  Men  Teachers,  and  the  National  Central 
Library.  The  four  Institutions  fall  into  two 
groups,  Chaucer  House  and  the  National 
Central  Library  embodying  the  Trustees' 
conception  of  a  centralised  national  library 
service,  and  the  Elgin  Hostel  and  the  Leeds 
Physical  Training  College  exemplifying  their 
belief  that  the  welfare  of  young  people 
must  be  the  primary  factor  in  any  well- 
conceived  scheme  of  social  service. 
Barclay  Workshops  for  Blind  Women. 

The  28th  Annual  Report  of  the  Barclay 
Workshops,  for  1933-34,  is  specially  interest- 
ing in  that  it  carries  a  stage  further  the  story 
begun  in  the  Report  for  last  year,  when  it  was 


stated  that  many  of  the  blind  weavers,  in 
view  of  the  flooding  of  the  market  with 
machine-made  goods,  were  being  re-trained 
as  machine  knitters.  It  was  too  early  then 
for  anything  to  be  said  as  to  the  success  of 
the  experiment,  so  that  it  is  gratifying  in 
the  present  Report  to  learn  that  the  venture 
has  more  than  justified  itself,  and  the  sales 
of  knitted  goods  have  increased  by  £916,  and 
so  compensated  for  the  fall  of  £343  in  the 
sales  of  woven  goods.  At  the  same  time,  the 
financial  state  of  the  Workshop  still  gives  the 
Committee  cause  for  anxiety,  and  the  over- 
draft stands  at  over  £900,  as  against  £844  in 

I932-33- 

The  Committee  records  with  deep  regret 
the  resignation  of  their  Chairman,  Lady 
Campion,  whose  services  to  the  Workshop 
will  be  greatly  missed  ;  in  her  place  they 
welcome  Lady  Duncan. 

Imperial 

National  Council  for  the  Welfare  of  the 
Blind  of  Ireland. 

The  third  Annual  Report,  for  the  year 
1933-34,  is  a  record  of  steady  progress  and 
development,  in  spite  of  the  many  difficulties 
that  must  always  beset  the  young  organisa- 
tion. Perhaps  one  of  the  most  significant 
features  of  the  work  is  the  way  in  which 
those  responsible  for  it  are  always  alert  to 
welcome    every    new    idea ;     we    read    for 


THE    BRAILLE    "  FAN  "    ON    HOLIDAY. 

0  when  I  go  a  tramping 

By  Take  and  Fell  and  Dale, 

1  must  perforce  abandon 
My  dear  beloved  Braille. 

For  when  you  mean  to  carry 
Your  luggage  on  your  back, 

There's  much  to  fight  for  places 

With  toothbrush  and  with  "  mack." 

I'd  like  to  take  them  with  me, 
But  sterner  facts  constrain  ; 

I  have  to  leave  my  Stainsby, 
I  have  to  leave  my  Wayne. 

But  still  upon  the  mountains, 

Beside  the  lakes,  I'd  fain 
Have  something  to  remind  me 

Of  Stainsby  and  of  Wayne. 

So  if  a  tarn  or  hilltop 

No  name  as  yet  has  ta'en, 
The  one  I  christen  "  Stainsby," 

I  call  the  other  "  Wayne." 


Top  of  Great  Gables,"  June  2nd. 


O.  F.  Diver. 
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instance  in  the  Report  of  a  pipers'  class,  of 
typewriting  demonstrations,  appeals  for  wire- 
less, and  a  bulb-growing  competition.  Noth- 
ing that  can  make  the  lives  of  the  blind  in 
their  care  more  full  and  interesting  seems 
to  be  overlooked  by  the  Council. 

The  illness  of  two  very  valued  workers  has 
made  progress  difficult  during  the  past  few 
months,  but  it  has  been  possible  to  make 
temporary  arrangements  in  their  absence,  so 
that  the  work  has  not  seriously  suffered. 

The  branches  of  the  National  Council  in 
South  Tipperary,  Kilkenny,  Waterford,  and 
Clare  (the  last-named  a  new  branch  formed 
in  November  last)  have  been  active  during 
the  year,  and  justify  the  hope  that  in  due 
course  the  whole  of  the  Free  State  will  be 
covered  by  similar  organisations. 

Athlone  School  and  Workshops,  Faure,  C.P. 

The  Report  for  the  year  ended  December, 
1933,  states  that  there  were  then  61  native 
children  in  the  school,  the  greater  number 
from  Cape  Province,  but  some  from  very 
distant  parts  of  the  country.  The  school  is 
now  seven  years  old,  and  the  problem  of  after- 
care of  those  who  have  completed  their  train- 
ing is  one  that  has  become  acute ;  some  form 
of  institutional  workshop  is  essential  if  the 
training  that  the  children  have  received  is  not 
to  be  wasted,  but  at  present  there  are  no 
funds  available  for  this  important  work. 
It  is  interesting  to  read  in  the  Report  of  the 
League  of  Friends  of  the  Blind,  an  organisa- 
tion largely  made  up  of  members  of  the 
coloured  and  Bantu  communities,  with  eight 
branches  in  different  parts  of  the  Union.  This 
League  has  raised  nearly  £90  in  its  first  year, 
and  has  handed  the  sum  over  to  the  School 
for  the  provision  of  an  annexe.  The  Report 
has  as  its  frontispiece  a  picture  of  the  Chapel 
of  the  Epiphany,  which  is  a  simple  chapel 
for  daily  prayers  and  services,  adapted, 
mainly  by  the  older  blind  children,  from  an 
old  thatched  cottage  in  the  school  grounds. 
Those  who  have  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting 
the  Rev.  A.  W.  Blaxall,  Superintendent  of 
the  School,  and  Mrs.  Lawrence,  its  Principal, 
on  their  visits  to  England,  will  read  the 
report  of  the  work  that  the  Athlone  School  is 
doing  with  special  interest  and  sympathy. 

C.P.  &  Behar  Blind  Relief  Association. 

The    Sixth    Annual    Report    for    1933-34 
gives  an  account  of  the  Boys'  Institute,  where 


twenty  blind  boys  between  nine  and  sixteen 
receive  elementary  instruction,  and  industrial 
training  in  spinning  and  thread  button- 
making.  Scouting  has  recently  been  intro- 
duced into  the  school. 

The  primary  object  of  the  Association,  in 
addition  to  running  the  school,  is  to  provide 
medical  relief  for  the  blind  in  the  province, 
and  with  this  end  in  view,  co-operation  was 
arranged  with  the  Blind  Relief  Committee  of 
the  Local  Government,  which  has  opened  a 
centre  for  the  treatment  of  eye  diseases  at 
Katol. 

RESPONSIBILITY  FOR  THE  EDU- 
CATION   OF   BLIND   CHILDREN 

THIS  question  is  treated  at  length  in 
an  answer  to  a  correspondent  in  the 
June  issue  of  Education.  The  re- 
levant sections  of  the  Education 
Act  1921  are  quoted,  and  also  the  Education 
(Institution  Children)  Act  1923,  which  dis- 
tinguishes between  the  blind  child  at  a 
residential  school  and  at  a  day  school. 

According  to  the  1923  Act,  no  Local 
Education  Authority  is  required  to  receive 
a  blind  child  as  resident  who  belongs  to 
another  area,  unless  the  authorities  of  that 
area  are  prepared  to  pay.  It  further  lays 
down  that  a  child  resident  in  a  charitable 
institution  belongs  to  the  area  in  which  he 
has  last  resided  continuously  for  six  months 
otherwise  than  in  a  charitable  institution,  or, 
if  this  cannot  be  determined,  to  his  birth- 
place, or,  if  neither  of  these  can  be  ascer- 
tained, to  such  area  as  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation shall  determine. 

In  cases  where  the  parents  of  a  child  move 
from  one  area  to  another  the  Local  Authority 
into  which  the  removal  has  been  made 
generally  accepts  responsibility  from  other 
authorities  for  the  cost  of  maintenance  in 
voluntary  institutions. 

Where  certified  day  schools  are  concerned, 
the  Acts  of  1921  and  1923  together  empower 
the  Board  of  Education,  when  a  blind  child 
resident  in  one  area  A  receives  education  at 
a  day  school  in  another  area  B,  to  make  on 
the  application  of  the  authority  of  B,  a 
contribution  order  against  A,  though  no 
such  order  may  be  made  in  any  case  where 
it  would  have  the  effect  of  altering  any 
relevant  subsisting  agreement  between  two 
or  more  Local  Authorities  unless  the  Autho- 
rities concerned  consent. 
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ANNOUNCMNTS 

NATIONAL    INSTITUTE    FOR    THE    BLIND. 

NEW    PUBLICATIONS. 

MUSIC. 

The  prices  of  the  following  pieces  of  music  are  subject 
to  a  reduction  of  three-quarters  for  the  blind.  The 
minimum  price  is  6d.  per  copy. 

Per   Vol. 
CHURCH—  s.  d. 

12.594  Greenhill,     Harold.     Make     a     Joyful 

Noise  (Anthem),  Bar  by  Bar  .  .      20 

12.595  Tallis.     All   People  that   on  Earth  do 

Dwell  (Anthem)  V.S.  .  .  ..20 

ORGAN— 

12.596  Bach.     Magnificat  (Choral  Fugue),  Vol. 

7,  No.  41  .  .  .  .  .  .  ..20 

12.597  Bach.     Now  All  Give  Thanks  to    God 

(Choral  Prelude),  Vol.  7,  No.  43      .  .      20 

12.598  Handel.     Two    Bourrees    in    D    minor 

(arr.  by  W.  T.  Best) 20 

12.599  Mozart.     Grand   Fantasia  in   F  minor 

(arr.  by  W.  T.  Best) 20 

PIANO— 

12.600  Couperin.     The  Gossip   (arr.   by  Crax- 

ton) 20 

12.601  Gounod.     Danse  des  Bacchantes  .  .  20 

12.602  Gounod.     Dodelinette   (Lullaby)  .  .  20 

12.603  Rowley,  Alec.     Seven  Preludes  on  All 

the  Intervals  .  .  .  .  .  .  ..34 

12.604  Schubert.     Moments  Musicaux,  Op.  94     3     4 

12.605  Schumann.     Morning  Songs,  Op.  133  .  .      3     o 

12.606  Strauss,  R.     Der  Rosenkavalier  (Waltz)     2     4 
DANCE— 

12.607  Barris,    H.     Little    Dutch    Mill,    Song 

Fox-Trot  20 

12.608  Carmichael,  H.     One  Morning  in  May, 

Song  Fox-Trot  .  .  . .  ..20 

12.609  Rose,  Peter  de.     Wagon  Wheels,  Song 

Fox-Trot  . .  .  .  . .  ..20 

12.610  Sarony,  L.    When  a  Soldier's  on  Parade, 

Song  Fox-Trot  .  .  .  .  ..20 

SONGS— 

12.611  Brahe,  May.     Bless  this  House,  C:    B1 

— F1 20 

12.612  Broadwood,    Lucy   E.     The   Crocodile, 

C :    C— E1 20 

12.613  Friml,     R.     Indian    Love    Call    (from 

"  Rose  Marie  "),  D  :    Ax — E1  .  .      20 

12.614  Hullah,  J.     Three  Fishers  Went  Sailing, 

C  :    Ax— F1 20 

12.615  James,  W.  G.     King  Billy's  Song  (from 

"  Australian  Bush  Songs  "),  E  minor: 

D — D1  20 

12.616  James,  W.  G.     Bush  Night-Song  (from 

"  Australian  Bush  Songs  "),  B  flat  : 

Bx — D1  20 

12.617  Thiman,  E.  H.     The  God  of  Love  my 

Shepherd  is,  F  :   A1 — D1       .  .  ..20 

BRAILLE    BOOKS. 

The  prices  of  the  following  publications  are  subject 
to  a  reduction  of  two-thirds  for  the  blind  resident  in 
the  British  Isles  and  throughout  the  British  Empire. 

Per  Vol. 
FICTION.  s.  d. 

12,432-12,435  Red  Wagon,  by  Eleanor  Smith, 
S.E.B.  Large  size,  Interpointed, 
Paper  Covers,  4  Vols.     F.260  .  .      6     6 

I2»357_I2.359  Second  Jungle  Book,  The,  by 
Rudyard     Kipling,     S.E.B.     Large 


Per  Vol. 
size,  Interpointed,  Paper  Covers,  s.  d. 
3  Vols.     F.  146  .  .  .  .  ..50 

12,362-12,363  Shadow  Line,  The,  by  Joseph 
Conrad,  S.E.B.  Large  size,  Inter- 
pointed, Paper  Covers,  2  Vols.    F.92     4     9 

12,419-12,423  Silver  Wedding,  The,  by  Ethel 
M.  Dell,  S.E.B.  Large  size,  Inter- 
pointed, Paper  Covers,  5  Vols.   F.253     5     3 

12,508-12,511  Wonder  Hero,  by  J.  B.  Priestley, 
S.E.B.  Large  size,  Interpointed, 
Paper  Covers,  4  Vols.     F.197  .  .      50 

POETRY  AND  DRAMA— POETRY. 

12,217     Poems  of  Adam  Lindsay  Gordon,  S.E.B. 
Large     size,     Interpointed,     Cloth 
Boards.     G.74  .  .  .  .  ..90 

POETRY  AND  DRAMA— DRAMA. 

12,356  Apple  Cart,  The,  by  Bernard  Shaw, 
S.E.B.  Large  size,  Interpointed, 
Cloth  Boards.     G.90.  .  ..  ..      99 

MOON    BOOKS. 

The  prices  of  the  following  publications  are  subject 
to  a  reduction  of  two-thirds  for  the  blind  resident  in 
the  British  Isles  and  throughout  the  British  Empire. 

Per   Vol. 
3,586-93     Pride  and  Prejudice,   by  J.  Austen,     s.  d. 
8  vols.  (Limited  Edition)      . .  ..83 

8,625-7     Self-Training  in  Meditation,  by  A.  H. 

McNeile,  3  vols.     British      .  .  .  .      23 

Foreign    .  .  ..36 

(Devotional  Periodical.) 

NATIONAL  INSTITUTE'S    STUDENTS'    LIBRARY- 
ADDITIONS. 
BIOGRAPHY.  Vols. 

Kennedy-Cox,  Sir  Reginald  ;    by  Himself  .  .        4 

Pusey,  by  L.  Prestige         .  .  . .  . .  . .        2 

St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  by  G.  K.  Chesterton  .  .        3 

CLASSICS. 

Waddell,  H.     Book  of  Medieval  Latin  . . 
ECONOMICS. 

Killik,  S.     Work  of  the  Stock  Exchange 
ENGLISH  LITERATURE. 

Pollard,  A.  W.     Chaucer 

Raleigh,  Sir  W.     Wordsworth 
HISTORY. 

Fitchett,  W.  H.     Tale  of  the  Great  Mutiny 
MODERN   LANGUAGES. 

Berthon,  H.  E.     Nine  French  Poets     . . 

Moliere.     Georges  Dandin 
PHILOSOPHY. 

MacMurray,  J.     Interpreting  the  Universe 
POETRY  AND  DRAMA. 

Marlowe,  C.     Dr.  Faustus  .  .  . .  . .        I 

Marlowe,  C.     Jew  of  Malta  . .  . .  . .        1 

Marlowe,  C.     Tamburlaine  the  Great     . .  . .        2 

THEOLOGY  AND   RELIGIONS. 

Temple,  W.     Christian's  Revelation  of  God 

Webb,  C.  C.  J.     Religious  Thought  in  England 
from  1850 

NATIONAL  LIBRARY  FOR  THE  BLIND. 
ADDITIONS. 
FICTION.  Vols. 

Benson,  Theodora.     Facade         .  .           . .           .  .  6 

Campbell,  R.     Death  in  Tiger  Valley     .  .           .  .  4 

De  La  Roche,  Mazo.     Explorers  of  the  Dawn  . .  3 

Graham,  Stephen.     Everybody  Pays     .  .           .  .  2 

Grey,  Zane.     Shepherd  of  Guadaloupe  .  .           .  .  5 

Hall,  L.     Salah  and  His  American          . .           . .  2 

Hinkle,  T.  C.     Black  Storm.     A  Horse  of  the 

Kansas  Hills        .  .           .  .           .  .           . .           . .  2 

Jacob,  Naomi.     "  Seen  Unknown  "        .  .           . .  5 

Keverne,  Richard.     Menace         .  .           . .          . .  4 
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Lutyens,  Mary.     Forthcoming  Marriages 

Mavity,     Nancy    Barr.        The    Fate     of     Jane 
McKenzie 

O'Shaughnessy,   Edith.     Viennese  Medley 

Pollard,  A.  O.     The  Havenhurst  Affair.  . 

Silberrad,  Una  L.     The  Lyndwood  Affair 

Thurston,  Talbot.     John  Boddy 

Walpole,  Hugh.     Vanessa 

White,  Antonia.     Frost  in  May 

Wodehonse,  P.  G.     Hot  Water 

Wolff,  W.  A.     Murder  at  Endor 

Yonge,  Charlotte.     The  Long  Vacation 

Young,  F.  Brett.     The  House  Under  the  Water 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

Aston,  Sir  G.     Secret  Service 

Bernacchi,  L.  C.     A  Very  Gallant  Gentleman  . 

Buchanan,    Rev.    A.    C.     Call    of    the    Blessed 
Sacrament 

Carpenter,  E.     The  Art  of  Creation.     Civilisa 
tion  :   Its  Cause  and  Cure  (Extracts) 

Chesterton,  Mrs.  Cecil.     Young  China  and  New- 
Japan 

Churchill,  Winston.     Thoughts  and  Adventures 

Ellis,  G.  U.     Thackeray 

Following  the  Way,  by  the  author  of  "  The  Way 
*Gore,  C.  (Bishop).  Reflections  on  the  Litany  . 
■(•Journalism 

Lowry,  G.     From  Mons  to  1933 
tMasefield,  John.     Poems 

McFee,  W.   .  Sir  Martin  Frobisher 
♦Squire,     J.     C.     (Compiler).     Songs     from     th 
Elizabethans 

Thomas,  G.     Tenement  in  Soho 
JUVENILE. 

Mann,  Norah  L.     Lion  Story 
*Walker,  Rowland.     Flying  Schoolgirl 
FOREIGN. 

Daudet, 

Del  Ry, 

Orsi,  P. 

Pini,  G. 


Vols. 

4 

4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
10 

3 

4 
4 
5 
8 


A.     Tartarino  di  Tarascona 
E.     Donne  Illustri  Italiane 

Breve  Storia  DTtalia    .  . 

Benito  Mussolino 


MOON. 

Curwood,  J.  O.     Girl  Beyond  the  Trail.  .  .  .        6 

*  Stereotyped  book. 

f  Presented  by  the  Guild  of  Church  Braillists. 

N.I.B.    HOMES. 
VACANCIES,  31st  MAY,  1934. 
Name  of  Home.  Vacancies. 

Brighton  Home  for  Blind  Women     .  .  .  .  3 

Clifton  Home  for  Blind  Women        .  .  .  .  4 

Guest  House  for  Blind  Women,  Leamington         4 

8,  Oval  Road,    London.     Hostel   for   Blind 

Women       . .  .  .  .  .  . .  .  .         — 

9,  Oval  Road,    London.     Hostel   for    Blind 

Women       .  .           .  .           .  .           .  .          .  .  3 

Sunshine    Home    for    Blind    Babies,    East 

Grinstead    . .          . .          . .          . .           . .  1 

Sunshine  Home  for  Blind  Babies,  Southport  5 
Sunshine  Home  for  Blind  Babies  (physically 

or  mentally  backward),  Leamington    .  .  9 

A    BOOK    INDISPENSABLE    TO    ALL    CONCERNED 
IN  BLIND  WELFAREWORK. 

Chronological  Survey  of  Work  for  the  Blind, 
by  Henry  J.  Wagg.  With  an  appendix  on  the  Pre- 
vention of  Blindness  and  a  Bibliography.  The  Chrono- 
logy shows  the  gradual  development  of  work  for  the 
blind  from  the  earliest  records  up  to  the  year  1930. 
The  book  is  fully  illustrated,  and  apart  from  its  great 
value   as   a  work  of  reference   and   desk   companion, 


it  is  of  general  interest  to  every  social  worker  and  stu- 
dent. 

Published  by  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
in  inkprint,  catalogue  number  11,258.  Price5s.net, 
postage  extra.  If  two  or  more  copies  are  ordered 
from  the  same  source,  the  price  is  2s.  6d.  for  each  copy. 

SCHOLARSHIP   FOR    THE    BLIND,   JULY,    1934. 

The  next  Examination  for  Gardner's  Trust  Scholar- 
ships of  the  annual  value  of  ^40,  tenable  at  the  Royal 
Normal  College  for  the  Blind,  Upper  Norwood,  S.E.  19, 
will  be  held  on  Saturday,  the  7th  of  July,  and  Monday, 
the  9th  July.  Candidates  must  have  reached  the  age 
of  sixteen  on  or  before  the  date  of  the  Examination, 
must  have  resided  in  England  or  Wales  for  the  last  five 
years  and  be  intending  to  remain  so  resident.  Applica- 
tion should  be  made  to  the  Principal  on  or  before 
Saturday,  the  23rd  June,  or  the  candidate's  name  will 
not  be  placed  on  the  list. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 

Advertising  Rates  :    is.  6d.  a  Line  (Minimum  5s.) 

HAND-LOOMS  for  sale,  equal  to  new.  For  weaving 
36-in.  material  £2.  2s.  od.  For  44-in.  material  ^3. 13s.  6d. 
Stools  5s.  extra.  Barclay  Workshops,  20,  Crawford 
Street,  Baker  Street,  London,  W.i. 

HAND-LOOM  WEAVING  INSTRUCTRESS,  with 
knowledge  of  Machine  Knitting,  seeks  appointment. 
Trained  Barclay  Workshops.  Nine  years'  experience 
as  Department  Manageress.  Miss  Gardner,  94, 
Woodhill,  Leicester. 

BUND  SHORTHAND  TYPISTS  at  the  N.I.B., 
Typing  Bureau,  224-6-8,  Great  Portland  Street,  W.  1, 
will  type  your  correspondence,  articles,  etc.,  at  reason- 
able charges.     Particulars  on  request. 

SCHOOL    FOR    THE    DEAF    AND    BLIND,    MOUNT 
LAVINIA,   CEYLON. 

Applications  are  invited  from  trained  certificated 
women  teachers  of  the  blind  for  a  post  in  the  above 
school.  Applicants  must  be  members  of  the  Church  of 
England,  and  are  required  to  sign  an  agreement  for 
three  years,  renewable  at  the  end  of  this  period  by 
mutual  arrangement.  Salary  200  rupees  per  month, 
with  free  furnished  quarters.  Further  details  on 
application  to  Miss  Arnold,  c/o  Editor,  New  Beacon, 
224,  Great  Portland  Street,  London,  W.i. 

CHOOSING    A    CAREER. 

It  is  obvious  that  careful  studies  of  the  abilities  and 
temperaments  of  young  people  may  be  of  great  assist- 
ance to  them  in  their  task  of  choosing  careers  of  useful- 
ness and  happiness. 

The  National  Institute  of  Industrial  Psychology  has 
had  considerable  experience  in  the  psychological  exami- 
nation of  boys  and  girls  of  all  ages,  and  has  collected 
important  data  on  the  requirements  of  many  occupa- 
tions. With  this  information  at  its  disposal  it  is  well 
qualified  to  give  advice  concerning  the  careers  in 
which  a  young  person's  aptitudes  are  likely  to  find 
their  fullest  scope. 

vVrite  to  the  Secretary, 
N.I. LP., 

Aldwych  House, 

London,  W.C.  2, 

or  Te'   phone  Holborn  2277. 


Printed   by  Smiths'  Printing  Co.   (London  and  St.  Albans,  Ltd.),  22-23,  Fetter  Lane,  R.C.4 


ANNUAL    SISTERHOOD    MEETING    AT 

QUEEN'S  HALL.— GREATER  LONDON 

FUND  FOR  THE  BLIND. 


THE  fourteenth  of  June  was  a  hot  and 
sultry  day,  but  it  would  have  taken 
more  than  changes  in  the  barometer 
to  deter  over  2,000  members  of 
Religious  Meetings  travelling  from 
all  parts  of  Greater  London  to 
Queen's  Hall  to  celebrate  the  Twelfth  Annual 
Gathering. 

What  a  scene  of  animated  smiling  faces 
presented  itself!  The  sunshine  without  was 
reflected  in  the  hearts  of  all  those  within  this 
great  building. 

Captain  Sir  Beachcroft  Towse,  V.C.,  K.C.V.O., 
C.B.E.  (Vice-President  of  the  Fund)  again 
presided,  accompanied  by  Lady  Towse. 

Among  those  supporting  on  the  platform  were 
the  Chairman  of  the  Fund,  Mr.  P.  M.  Evans, 
C.B.E.,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Lady  Fulton,  Chairman 
Ladies'  Social  Committee,  the  Mayoress  of 
Brentford  and  Chiswick,  Lady  Arrol,  Lady  Japp 
and  Mrs.  Norman  Bonham-Carter. 

The  Rev.  David  Griffiths  was  the  speaker  of 
the  afternoon.  In  the  course  of  a  most  eloquent 
and  illuminating  address  he  said  : — 

"  I  am  genuinely  delighted  to  be  present. 
First,  because  it  gives  me  the  honour  of  being 
on  the  same  platform  with  my  great  chief, 
Captain  Sir  Beachcroft  Towse,  a  man  to  whom  I 
owe  many  years  of  real  happiness.  I  am  also 
glad  to  be  here  to  have  the  opportunity,  as  a 
blind  man,  to  thank  you  ladies  for  the  most 
excellent  way  in  which  you  have  been  serving 
the  great  cause  of  the  Greater  London  Fund  for 
the  Blind.  If  I  had  the  necessary  time  at  my 
disposal  I  could  very  easily  prove  to  you  that  you 
could  not  have  worked  in  a  better  cause.  You 
know  that  the  Fund  ministers  to  over  11,000 
blind  people  in  Greater  London  :  blind  people 
of  all  ages  and  of  both  sexes  ;  and,  believe  me, 
this  Fund  does  provide  appropriate  assistance 
for  them  all,  caring  for  them  absolutely  from 
childhood  right  away  to  extreme  old  age. 

"  You  will  realise,  of  course,  that  this  work 
is  so  great  that  in  about  the  quarter  of  an  hour 
allowed  to  me  I  could  not  hope  to  describe  it. 
What  we  want  to  do  for  the  blind  people  who 
are  otherwise  normal,  that  is  to  say,  blind  people 
who  have  all  their  other  senses,  is  to  help  them 
in  such  a  way  that,  please  God,  they  have  the 
joy  of  keeping  themselves,  and  surely  that  is 
the  best  thing  to  do.  To  put  it  very  briefly, 
by  giving  particular  care  to  the  cultivation  of  the 


other  senses  which  do  still  remain  to  the  blind 
person." 

Folk  songs  by  the  Sisterhood  Section  of  the 
Greater  London  Fund  Women's  Choir — formed 
during  the  year,  and  conducted  by  Mr.  Arthur 
Fagge — preceded  the  central  part  of  the  meeting. 

Sir  Beachcroft 's  first  words  were  of  regret  : 
"  A  very  lovable  character,"  he  said,"  a  person- 
ality of  the  most  charming,  with  a  heart  as 
large  as  her  good  works  is,  unfortunately,  not 
with  us  to-day.  I  refer  to  Dame  Madge,  and  I 
know  you  will  all  be  very  sorry  to  hear  that  she 
is  not  at  all  well.  I  propose  to  you  that  this 
meeting  should  send  her,  through  me,  your 
servant,  a  short  note  to  say  how  very  sorry  we 
were  at  the  cause  of  her  being  unable  to  be 
present  with  us,  and  also  to  wish  her  an  absolute 
and  quick  recovery." 

Thanking  Mr.  Griffiths,  he  added  an  earnest 
appeal :  "  The  whole  of  my  work  for  the 
Blind,"  he  continued,  "  is  not  to  give  money 
to  blind  people  for  doing  nothing,  but  to  give 
them  work.  You  know  yourself,  if  you  have 
nothing  to  do,  well  what  is  the  use  of  you  ?  You 
and  I  have  a  duty  in  this  world  :  duty  to  our 
God,  duty  to  our  King  and  our  Country,  duty 
to  others,  and  duty  to  ourselves,  and  our  duty 
to  ourselves  is  to  do  something  for  other  people. 
I  want  to  thank  you  to-day  for  all  the  kind 
actions  you  do  for  the  blind.  Of  course,  the 
Greater  London  Fund  for  the  Blind  wants 
money  to  carry  on  the  good  work,  and  we  thank 
you  for  helping  us  to  get  that  money,  but  I  want 
the  human  touch.  Don't  help  the  blind  too 
much,  but  help  them  to  help  themselves — give 
them  independence." 

Before  presenting  the  Report  of  the  year's 
work,  Miss  Edwards  said  that,  as  Sisterhood 
Appeal  Organiser,  she  would  express  the  hearty 
thanks  of  those  present  once  again  to  the 
Governors  of  the  Polytechnic  for  the  use  of  their 
beautiful  building  for  tea,  to  Mr.  Robert  S. 
Groves,  our  organist  this  afternoon,  to  Mr. 
Arthur  Fagge,  for  the  generous  share  the  Sister- 
hoods receive  of  his  valuable  time,  to  the 
Chairman  of  the  Fund,  the  Mayoress  of  Brent- 
ford and  Chiswick,  and  the  other  distinguished 
ladies  present  on  the  platform  ;  to  the  Rev. 
David  Griffiths  for  his  uplifting  message,  to 
Lady  Towse  and  to  the  beloved  Vice-President 
of  the  Fund,  Captain  Sir  Beachcroft  Towse. 

"  The   keynote   of   our   meeting   this   year," 
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she  said,  "  is  Praise,  and  my  mind  is  indeed 
'  Gladsome  '  as  I  present  the  Twelfth  Annual 
Sisterhood  Report— for  THIS  GERANIUM 
MAY  DAY  WAS  A  FINE  DAY— and  although 
the  early  morning  was  cold,  later,  the  sun  warmed 
the  hearts  and  opened  the  pockets,  which  were 
shut  against  us  by  the  East  Wind  of  last  year. 
Cheerful  sellers  plus  cheerful  givers  naturally 
results  in  a  greater  response — hence  this  year 
the  Sisterhood  Return  on  '  Geranium  Day  '  is 
£1,500  as  against  £1,275  last  year,  an  increase 
of  £225,  and  this,  added  to  a  further  sum  of 
£286  (the  result  of  Concerts  and  Collections 
which,  unfortunately,  is  a  drop  of  £100  on  last 
year),  swells  the  grand  total  to  £1,786  ;  making 
the  approximate  amount  collected  during  the 
last  twelve  years — £11,448. 

"  We  tender  our  grateful  thanks  to  all  the 
old  friends  who  have  not  grown  weary  in  well 
doing,  and  to  the  new  friends  who  have  joined 
our  willing  band  of  helpers  as  a  thank  offering 
to  the  good  God  for  the  precious  gift  of  eyesight. 
Praise — we  have  indeed  cause  for  it. 
Speaking  of  old  friends,  I  am  glad  to  state  that, 
although  Quex  Road  Methodist  Sisterhood  Club, 
Kilburn,  hold  in  perpetuity  the  first  Silver  Tea 
Urn  generously  given  by  the  British  Weekly, 
they  still  lead  the  way,  having  this  year  obtained 
the  highest  collection  of  £102.  13s.  ud.  Again 
we  offer  to  them   our  hearty  congratulations. 

"  The  second  Silver  Tea  Urn — the  gift  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Greater  London  Fund 
for  the  Blind — last  year  was  awarded  to  the 
Grays  Baptist  Tabernacle  Sisterhood,  but  this 
year  the  Grays  Congregational  Sisterhood  have 
won  back  the  trophy,  having  collected 
£39.  2s.  5d.,  which  next  to  Quex  Road,  is  the 
highest  amount  contributed.  We  congratulate 
our  Congregational  friends  at  Grays  and  the 
Organiser  on  this  achievement. 

Praise — for  the  clever  fingers  of  our  blind 
friends!  Once  again  we  are  offering  prizes  of 
articles  made  by  them,  to  all  those  sellers  who 
have  contributed  £3  and  upwards.  These  are 
displayed  on  the  table,  and  I  feel  sure  have 
interested  you  all.  They  are  gifts  from  the 
Committees  of  the  following  Workshops  : — 

Barclay  Workshops  for  Blind  Women. 

Home  Industries  Dept.,  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind,  Reigate. 

Blind  Institution,  Tottenham  Court  Road. 

London  Association  for  the  Blind. 

Royal  School  for  the  Blind,  Leatherhead. 

School  for  the  Blind,  Swiss  Cottage. 

The  Workshop  for  the  Blind,  Greenwich, 
to  whom  we  are  greatly  indebted. 

"  I  have  much  pleasure  in  announcing  the 
names  of  the  prize  winners  : — 
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Mrs.    Channon,    Penge    Congrega-       £     s.    d. 
tional    Church    Women's    Guild. 
Organiser  Penge  and  Anerley    .  .      10     1     5 

Mrs.   Smith,  Grays  Congregational 

W.P.A 8  17     8 

Mrs.  Barrett,  Quex  Road  Methodist 

Sisterhood  Club,  Kilburn  .  .       6     1  11 

Mrs.  Barker,  Quex  Road  Methodist 

Sisterhood  Club,  Kilburn  . .       4  16     o 

Mrs.     Simpson,     Purfleet     Baptist 

Church  Women's  Meeting  .  .       3  18     2 

Mrs.  Knapman,  Chingford  Metho- 
dist Church  Women's  Sunshine 
Hour  .  .  ....  . .  .  .       3  18     2 

Mrs.  Catlen,  Bloomsbury  Baptist 
Central  Church  P.T.A.,  Shaftes- 
bury Avenue,  W.C.2        . .         . .       3  14     7 

Mrs.  Dent,  Upper  Holloway  Baptist 

Sisterhood.  .  .  .  .  .  .  .       3  12     5 

Mrs.  Williams,  Newbury  Park 
Methodist  Church  Sisterhood, 
Ilford,  Essex         .  .  .  .  .  .       311 

Miss  Mantle,  Quex  Road  Methodist 

Sisterhood  Club,  Kilburn  .  .       3  10     5 

Mrs.  Unkles,  Whitefield's  Taber- 
nacle Women's  Meeting,  Totten- 
ham Court  Road,  W.i     . .  .  .       3  10     3 

Mrs.  Cox,  Upper  Holloway  Baptist 

Sisterhood..  ..  ..  ..       3     9     o| 

Miss  George,  Brighton  Road  Bap- 
tist P.M. A.,  South  Croydon        .  .       3     7  11 

Mrs.  Phillips,  Quex  Road  Methodist 

Sisterhood  Club,  Kilburn  . .       3     7     2 

Miss  Mumford,  Quex  Road  Metho- 
dist Sisterhood  Club,  Kilburn  .  .       372 

Miss  Pasquale,  Grays  Congrega- 
tional W.P.A 3     5     6J 

Mrs.  Gray,  Newbury  Park  Metho- 
dist Church  Sisterhood,  Ilford, 
Essex  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .       350 

Mrs.  Patch,  Lordship  Lane  Con- 
gregational Church  Sisterhood, 
Wood  Green  329 

Mrs.  Drinkwater,  Piatt  Sisterhood, 

Putney 316 

Mrs.     Bowers,     B.W.T.A.,     Marsh 

Street  Mission,  Walthamstow  .  .       314 

Mrs.  Gibson,  Quex  Road  Methodist 

Sisterhood  Club,  Kilburn  .  .       305 

Mrs.    Brown,    St.    Luke's   Mothers' 
Meeting,  Redcliffe  Square,  Ken- 
sington, W.  .  .  . .  .  .       303 

"  Praise — for  the  many  good  friends  of  the 

Blind!     Some  of  the  Sisterhoods  at  my  request, 

have   sent    snapshots   taken   at   their   Summer 

Outings,   others  have  chosen  photos  taken  at 

their    Depots    on    '  Geranium    Day,'    including 

May  Queens  and  their  attendants.     These  have 

been    arranged    in    an    attractive    album,    the 

artistic  work  of  Mrs.  Fife-Schaw. 
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"  We  are  giving  a  special  prize  to  the  Upper 
Holloway  Baptist  Sisterhood  for  the  photograph 
of  a  group  numbering  over  ioo  persons  taken 
at  their  Summer  Outing ;  to  Lennox  Road 
Mission,  Finsbury  Park,  who  sent  in  the  best 
Summer  Outing  group  of  smiling  faces  ;  and  to 
the  Purfleet  Baptist  friends  who  forwarded  a 
unique  photo  of  their  '  Geranium  Day  '  Depot. 

"Ivy,  the  May  Queen  of  the  Hounslow 
Methodist  Sisterhood,  must  certainly  take  a 
prize,  for  she  makes  a  most  charming  picture  ; 
and  we  must  not  leave  out  the  effective  group 
of  Grays'  May  Queen  and  attendants.  All  are 
with  us  this 
afternoon. 

"  We  are 
more  than 
disappointed 
that  Dame 
Madge  Ken- 
dal cannot  be 
with  us;  we 
are  sending 
to  her  a  little 
token  of your 
love  and 
affection  —  a 
Tea  Cosy  in 
the  form  of  a 
Victorian 
May  Queen, 
which  I  feel 
sure  she  will 
treasure,  also 
the  work  of 
our  gifted 
helper,  Mrs. 
Fife-Schaw. 

"We  shall 
be  delighted 

if  Lady  Towse  will  accept  the  souvenir  album 
with  every  good  wish,  not  only  from  the 
groups  depicted  in  the  Album,  but  from  the 
larger  group  gathered  here  this  afternoon. 

"  Praise — for  the  gift  of  sweet  voices.  We 
have  been  listening  with  great  appreciation  to 
the  songs  of  the  Sisterhood  section  of  the  Greater 
London  Fund  Women's  Choir,  and  I  know  you 
are  all  longing  to  join  this  happy  band  of  singers. 
The  items  on  the  programme  are  those  rendered 
by  this  Choir  at  the  Friends'  Meeting  House 
Concert  held  last  December.  Unfortunately, 
the  majority  of  you  could  not  be  with  us  then, 
owing  to  the  light  that  failed  in  one  district, 
fog  in  another,  and  the  distance.  To  overcome 
one  of  these  difficulties,  I  shall  be  calling  a 
conference  of  the  representatives  of  each 
Women's  Meeting  shortly,  to  discuss  the  possi- 
bility of  Concerts  being  given  North,  South, 
East  and  West  of  London  during  the  winter 


May  Queens  presenting  to  Lady  Towse  the  gifts  for  herself 
and  Dame  Madge  Kendal 


months.  Mrs.  Forrest  Groves,  whom  many  of 
you  know,  has  in  the  past  ably  assisted  Mr. 
Fagge  at  the  Festival  Choirs  in  Shropshire,  and 
she  will  be  able  to  conduct  rehearsals  in  your  own 
area,  as  she  did  last  year.  What  a  splendid 
opportunity  for  service  and  praise! 

"  There  are  some  of  us  who  have  praised  Him 
who  gave  us  our  sight  by  our  service  on  '  Gera- 
nium Day.'  There  are  others  who  rendered  their 
praise  last  year  at  the  Friends'  Meeting  House. 
We  want  everyone  here  to  join  in  this  great 
chorus.  It  is  for  the  11,000  blind — men,  women 
and  children — who  are  our  neighbours." 

In  the  ab- 
sence of 
Dame  Madge 
Kendal, 
Lady  Towse 
gra  c  i  o  u  s  1  y 
presentedthe 
Tea  Urn  and 
other  prizes, 
with  a  kindly 
word  of  grat- 
itude  for 
each  reci- 
pient. The 
"  Geranium 
Day "  May 
Queens  of 
Houns 1 ow 
and  Grays 
with  atten- 
dants, off- 
ered the  gifts 
for  herself 
and  Dame 
Madge. 

Sir  Beach- 
croft,     as 
deputy  for  Lady  Towse,  said  : — 

"  My  wife  wishes  me  to  thank  you  very,  very 
much  indeed  for  your  kindness  again  this  year. 
Your  last  year's  gift  occupies  a  place  of  honour 
in  our  home,  and  I  can  assure  you  that  it  is  as 
much  a  wonder  to  all  the  guests  who  come  and 
see  it  as  it  is  a  pleasure  to  my  wife  to  own.  It  is 
a  magnificent  bit  of  work,  and  will  always  keep 
you  fresh  and  green  in  her  memory.  She  thanks 
you  very  much  indeed  for  your  kind  present 
again  this  year,  and  wishes  you  the  very  best  of 
health,  happiness  and  prosperity." 

Miss  Isabella  Vass  was  welcomed  heartily, 
and  the  further  songs  rendered  by  the  Choir 
listened  to  with  real  appreciation. 

In  "  Praise  my  Soul,  the  King  of  Heaven," 
the  vast  assembly  gave  expression  to  the  deep 
emotion  aroused  in  their  hearts,  and  so  the 
Gathering  ended  in  a  joyous  Paean  of 
Praise. 
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PROBLEMS    RELATING    TO   PARTIALLY 
SIGHTED    CHILDREN. 

THE  recently  issued  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Enquiry  into  Problems  relating 
to  Partially  Sighted  Children  (H.M.  Stationery  Office,  Adastral  House,  Kings- 
way,  W.C.  2,  price  3s.)  is  an  important  document,  of  considerable  interest  to 
all  concerned  with  the  welfare  of  children  handicapped  by  defective  vision. 
Its  eight  chapters  cover  the  following  ground  : — ■ 
1.  An  introduction,  defining  the  term  "  partially  sighted,"  giving  a  short 
historical  retrospect,  and  indicating  the  present  provision  for  partially  sighted 
children  both  here  and  in  other  countries. 

2.  The  ophthalmic  standards  (errors  of  refraction  and  diseases  of  the  eye)  which  govern  the 
selection  of  children  for  schools  for  the  partially  sighted,  the  ascertainment  of  such  children, 
and  the  problems  connected  with  their  transfer  from  schools  for  the  partially  sighted  to  ordinary 
schools,  on  the  one  hand,  or  to  schools  for  the  blind,  on  the  other. 

3.  The  medical  care  and  supervision  of  partially  sighted  children,  the  co-operation  that 
should  exist  between  the  school  and  the  home,  and  the  after-care  arrangements  for  ophthalmic 
supervision  after  children  have  passed  out  of  schools  for  the  partially  sighted. 

4.  The  types  of  educational  provision  for  the  partially  sighted,  including  the  special  school, 
the  school  for  the  blind,  the  ordinary  elementary  school,  the  secondary  school,  open-air  school, 
and  hospital  school. 

5.  Segregation  versus  non-segregation. 

6.  Educational  problems,  including  the  problem  of  reading,  physical  education,  handwork, 
class  organisation,  the  school  curriculum,  classroom  hygiene,  equipment  and  lighting,  further 
education,  vocational  training,  qualifications  and  recruitment  of  teachers. 

7.  Employment. 

8.  A  summary  of  the  principal  conclusions  and  recommendations. 

In  addition,  there  are  a  number  of  appendices,  including  some  investigations  into  myopia, 
specimens  of  circulars  issued  by  Local  Education  Authorities  to  the  parents  of  partially 
sighted  children,  the  report  of  an  investigation  into  the  intelligence  of  partially  sighted  children, 
and  notes  on  research  into  the  legibility  of  print. 
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The  Report  covers  200  closely  printed 
pages,  and  it  is  obviously  impossible  here  to 
give  even  a  synopsis  of  the  conclusions 
reached  by  the  Committee,  and  far  less  to 
attempt  to  appraise  them.  There  are,  how- 
ever, five  points  of  very  general  interest  that 
may  be  touched  upon  even  in  the  limits  of  a 
short  review.  What  answers  does  the 
Report  give  to  the  following  questions  ? — 

1.  Should  the  partially  sighted  child  be 
educated  in  a  school  for  the  blind  ? 

2.  If  not,  should  he  be  educated  in  a 
segregated  school  at  all  ? 

3.  Is  the  physical  training  as  given  at 
present  in  schools  for  the  partially  sighted 
satisfactory  ? 

4.  Should  anything  be  done  to  increase 
the  supply  of  reading  material  for  children 
in  such  schools  ? 

5.  What  arrangements  are,  or  can  be,  made 
for  the  employment  of  the  partially  sighted  ? 

1.  The  partially  sighted  in  schools 
for  the  blind. — There  are,  in  the  33  day 
and  residential  schools  for  the  blind  in  this 
country,  2,080  children,  and  of  these,  572, 
or  over  27  per  cent.,  are  partially  sighted  ; 
as  the  incidence  of  blindness  among  children 
of  school  age  is  happily  falling,  the  proportion 
has  tended  of  late  to  increase  from  year  to 
year.  What  is  the  attitude  of  the  Committee 
towards  this  state  of  affairs  ? 

The  Committee's  original  terms  of  re- 
ference were  to  "  inquire  into  and  report 
\ipon  .  .  .  the  problems  affecting  partially 
blind  children,"  but  the  fact  that  at  the 
outset  they  rejected  the  term  "  partially 
blind  "  and  substituted  "  partially  sighted  " 
affords  a  clue  to  their  attitude  towards  the 
practice  of  educating  in  schools  for  the  blind 
the  partially  sighted,  who,  "  socially,  psycho- 
logically, educationally,  and  industrially 
belong  to  the  sighted  world."  We  are  not 
surprised  to  learn  that  the  Committee  re- 
commends that  partially  sighted  children 
should  not  as  a  general  rule  be  sent  to  schools 
for  the  blind,  except  in  those  cases  where  it 
is  certain  or  very  probable  that  the  children 
will  be  certifiable  under  the  Blind  Persons  Act 
at  the  age  of  16.  It  further  recommends 
that  the  Board  of  Education  shall  consider 
the  possibility  of  a  reorganisation  of  resi- 
dential blind  schools  so  as  to  set  some  apart 
for  partially  sighted  children. 

2.  Segregation. — At  present  it  is  usual 
in  this  country  for  a  school  for  the  partially 


sighted  to  be,  like  most  other  Special  Schools, 
a  self-contained  unit,  having  no  connection 
with  the  ordinary  elementary  school,  and 
administered  under  special  Grant  Regu- 
lations, and  much  of  the  evidence  given 
before  the  Committee  was  in  favour  of  con- 
tinuing this  policy  of  segregation. 

It  is  significant,  therefore,  that  the  Com- 
mittee, after  reviewing  the  practice  in 
America  and  Canada,  where  non-segregation 
is  favoured,  hearing  a  witness  from  the  one 
English  city  (Liverpool)  where  the  partially 
sighted  are  educated  in  special  classes  in 
public  elementary  schools,  and  considering 
the  whole  matter  very  thoroughly,  came  to 
the  conclusion  that,  in  spite  of  certain  diffi- 
culties of  organisation,  non-segregation  was 
the  ideal.  Segregation  involves  the  educa- 
tional disadvantage  of  a  wide  age  range  in 
classes,  the  curriculum  tends  to  be  unduly 
rigid,  and  the  partially  sighted  child,  who 
must  afterwards  take  his  place  in  a  sighted 
world,  is  artificially  isolated.  All  these  are 
arguments  in  favour  of  non-segregation 
which  the  Committee  considered  too  weighty 
to  be  disregarded. 

3.  Physical  Training.  —  In  order  to 
assist  the  Committee  in  their  deliberations 
on  this  important  subject,  Captain  Grenfell, 
of  the  Board  of  Education,  conducted  a 
special  enquiry  into  the  physical  training 
given  in  a  number  of  schools  for  the  partially 
sighted.  It  is  recognised  that  the  Physical 
Training  Syllabus  of  the  Board  of  Education 
for  use  in  ordinary  schools  must  be  used 
with  some  circumspection  where  children 
suffering  from  a  high  degree  of  myopia  are 
concerned,  but  Captain  Grenfell  found  that 
teachers  tended  to  be  over-cautious  in  many 
instances,  and  "  in  playing  for  safety  have 
rendered  the  physical  training  instruction 
valueless."  Only  children  suffering  from  a 
serious  condition  of  myopia  need  have  their 
physical  training  restricted  very  severely  ; 
other  myopes  need  only  be  excluded  from 
exercises  involving  sustained  body  bending 
forward  and  downward,  while  the  non- 
myopes  (who  form  a  by  no  means  negligible 
part  of  the  partially  sighted  school  population) 
may  follow  the  full  physical  training  course 
of  ordinary  schools.  The  statement  that 
"  the  Committee  view  with  the  gravest  con- 
cern the  limited  scope  and  effectiveness  of 
physical  training  in  schools  for  the  partially 
sighted  "  is  a  serious  criticism. 
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4.  Reading  Material. — In  the  parti- 
cularly illuminating  chapter  of  the  Report 
entitled  "  Educational  Problems,"  the  ques- 
tion :  Should  the  myopic  child  be  allowed 
to  read  print  ?  is  dealt  with  at  some  length. 
The  theory  that  because  some  ophthal- 
mologists disapprove  of  the  myope  reading 
print  at  all,  therefore  the  non-myope  in  the 
same  class  should  not  read  either,  for  fear 
of  arousing  feelings  of  envy  or  inferiority, 
is,  as  we  should  expect,  summarily  dismissed. 
But  it  is  further  argued  in  the  Report  that 
the  total  embargo  placed  upon  reading  print 
by  myopes  is  too  stringent,  and  the  Report 
advocates  an  extension  of  reading  by  all 
attending  schools  for  the  partially  sighted, 
with  due  precaution  against  fatigue  or  strain. 
It  urges  the  provision  of  school-books  in 
clear  type,  on  the  general  lines  of  those  pro- 
duced by  the  Clear  Type  Company  in  America. 

5.  Employment.— The  cycle  of  school- 
training- workshop,  which  is  normally  ac- 
cepted as  the  lot  of  the  average  blind  child, 
does  not  exist  for  the  partially  sighted,  and 
the  Committee  does  not  propose  that  any- 
thing on  such  lines  should  be  attempted  ; 
vocational  training  is,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Committee,   impracticable. 

Unfortunately  it  has  not  been  possible  to 
make  a  comprehensive  statistical  enquiry 
into  the  employment  of  former  pupils  of 
schools  for  the  partially  sighted,  in  order  to  de- 
termine how  far  these  schools,  as  at  present 
organised,  are  fulfilling  their  purpose  of  pre- 
paring their  pupils  for  adult  life  in  a  normal 
world.  From  such  information  as  the  Com- 
mittee has  been  able  to  obtain,  it  appears  that 
the  school-leaving  age  varies  in  different 
areas  from  14  to  16,  that  the  work  obtained, 
by  those  fortunate  enough  to  get  work  at  all, 
is  generally  unskilled,  and  often  of  a  blind- 
alley  nature,  that  there  is  little  supervision 
after  school-days  are  over,  and  that  ophthal- 
mic supervision  of  partially  sighted  young 
persons  is  generally  non-existent.  It  is  not 
a  very  encouraging  conclusion,  and  the 
reader  of  the  Report  can  only  hope  that  if  the 
school  curriculum  is  so  modified  as  to  culti- 
vate "  those  qualities  that  will  enable  the 
partially  blind  to  meet  their  fellows  on  an 
equal  footing  in  the  ordinary  round  of  business 
and  social  life,  in  which  good  address,  con- 
fident carriage,  and  an  intelligent  grasp  of 
topics  of  permanent  and  passing  interest 
avail  far  more  than  a  clever  pair  of  hands," 


the  partially  sighted  child,  may, in  spite  of  his 
handicap,  be  helped  to  take  his  place  in  the 
industrial  world. 

MISS  MARY  MUNN'S 
RECITAL. 

MISS  MARY  MUNN  was  as  fortunate 
in    the    size    of   her    audience    at 
Grotrian   Hall,   on   June   21st,   as 
they  were  in  the   quality   of  her 
performances. 

Her  programme  did  not  promise  anything 
particularly  adventurous,  but  she  had  not 
proceeded  very  far  with  the  opening  piece — 
Bach's  "  Partita  in  B  flat  "• — before  we  could 
sit  back  with  the  assurance  that  no  attempt 
would  be  made  to  hold  our  attention  by  any 
but  purely  legitimate  means.  Once  again, 
one  had  the  impression  of  an  essentially 
musical  mind  at  work,  concerned  rather 
with  the  implications  of  the  music  than 
with  the  means  by  which  they  were  to  be 
conveyed.  That  impression  of  ease  and 
assurance  comes  partly  from  the  possession 
of  a  technique  which,  if  not  immaculate, 
has  yet  been  made  a  plastic  medium  for 
giving  effect  to  the  very  definite  ideas  Miss 
Munn  has  formed  about  all  that  she  under- 
takes. The  mingled  formality  and  grace 
of  Bach,  for  example,  clearly  made  a  very 
direct  appeal  to  a  temperament  setting  a 
higher  value  on  reticence  of  statement  than 
on  those  more  obvious  qualities  which  are 
always  certain  of  popular  acclaim.  Through- 
out her  recital,  in  fact,  the  pianist's  attitude 
was  that  of  the  artist  to  whom  music  is, 
before  all  else,  a  means  of  self-expression. 

One  could  not  be  quite  sure  that  Miss 
Munn  had  taken  so  true  a  measure  of 
Beethoven's  "  Waldstein  "  sonata.  It  was 
in  many  respects  an  admirable  reading,  as 
secure  in  a  technical  sense  as  everything 
else  to  which  she  addressed  herself.  But 
there  is  a  burly  side  to  Beethoven's  character 
which  evaded  her,  and  one  felt  at  the  end 
that  he  emerged  something  less  than  life- 
size.  With  Brahms  and  Chopin,  on  the 
other  hand,  Miss  Munn  is  on  terms  of  close 
artistic  fellowship.  Two  of  the  Intermezzi 
from  Op.  118  and  119  were  beautifully  done. 
Ravel's  "  Sonatine  "  and  Dohnanyi's  "Third 
Rhapsody  "  from  Op.  11,  brilliantly  rounded 
off  an  unusually  enjoyable  recital. 

C.  D.  G. 
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Sir  Ian  Fraser,  M.P.,  at  Worcester  College. — 

At  the  annual  prize-giving  at  Worcester 
College  for  the  Blind  last  month,  Viscount 
Cobham,  Chairman  of  the  College  Governors, 
presided,  and  Lady  Fraser  ■  distributed  the 
prizes. 

Sir  Ian  Fraser,  M.P.,  addressing  the  pupils, 
said  :  "  Don't  be  shy  about  your  blindness.  It 
is  of  supreme  importance  that  every  blind  man 
(and  woman)  should  be  agreeable  to  the  world 
in  which  he  lives,  and  he  cannot  be  agreeable 
to  other  people  if  he  is  shy  about  his  difficulties, 
if  he  takes  advantage  of  his  difficulties,  or  if 
he  behaves  in  any  queer  or  extraordinary 
manner  because  of  his  difficulties.  Be  normal 
in  your  speech  and  as  ordinary  as  you  can  in 
your  behaviour.  Above  all,  remember  that  the 
world  is  full  of  an  amazingly  large  number  of 
kindly  disposed  people.  Don't  refuse  their 
assistance  and  help. 

"  It  happens  time  and  time  again  when  I  go 
about  the  world  that  I  am  aided  and  helped  in 
the  most  clumsy  way  by  kindly  people.  I  am 
lifted  into  railway  carriages.  I  am  told  of 
things  I  have  heard  twice  or  three  times  lest  I 
should  have  not  heard.  My  companion  is  asked 
whether  I  take  beer,  as  if  I  didn't  know  myself. 
Above  all,  be  tolerant  about  these  matters. 
Recognise,  with  a  sense  of  humour,  the  kindly 
intentions  of  the  people  who  are  seeking  to 
help  you.  Be  agreeable.  It  is  of  supreme 
importance  that  you  should  be." 

The  Headmaster  (Mr.  G.  C.  Brown)  remarked 
that  it  was  scandalous  that  they  should  be 
worried  by  the  want  of  a  few  thousand  pounds 
now  and  then.  (Laughter.)  He  was  afraid  he 
could  not  agree  with  those  who  had  laughed. 
He  maintained  that  anything  up  to  £20,000  was 
a  small  sum  compared  with  the  difference  the 
school  could  make  in  the  lives  of  forty  or  fifty 
boys.  It  meant  the  difference  between  a  happy 
and  useful  life  and  an  unhappy  and  useless  one. 

Opening  of  Home  for  Blind  Women  at  Hove. — 
Wavertree  House,  Hove,  the  National  Institute's 
new  home  for  Blind  Women,  will  be  officially 
opened  at  3  p.m.  on  Friday,  20th  July,  by  the 
Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Leconfield,  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
Sussex. 

Swiss  Cottage  Prize  Distribution. — Lady  Pent- 
land,  D.B.E.,  J. P.,  distributed  the  prizes  to  the 
pupils  of  the  School  for  the  Blind,  Swiss  Cottage, 
at  the  annual  function  held  last  month  in  the 
Embassy  Theatre.  The  Mayor  of  Hampstead 
(Alderman  Walter  P.  Newman,  J. P.),  accom- 
panied by  the  Mayoress  (Mrs.  Newman),  pre- 
sided. He  drew  attention  to  the  fact  that  ten 
years  ago  the  Society  cared  for  80  blind  people  ; 


to-day  there  were  600.  He  appealed  for 
financial  assistance  towards  the  new  premises, 
which  would  cost  £50,000. 

Dr.  J.  M.  Ritchie,  superintendent  and 
secretary,  presented  the  annual  report. 

During  the  afternoon,  there  was  a  capital 
programme  of  singing,  pianoforte  playing,  and 
dancing  by  the  pupils. 

Special  Opera  Box  for  the  Blind. — At  the  small 
but  perfect  Opera  House  at  Glyndebourne, 
which  owes  its  existence  to  the  goodwill  and 
genius  of  Mr.  John  Christie,  there  are  four 
special  seats  reserved  for  blind  listeners. 

Royal  Normal  College  Summer  Festival. — 
The  annual  summer  festival  of  the  Royal 
Normal  College  and  Academy  of  Music  for  the 
Blind  was  held  last  month  at  Upper  Norwood. 
The  programme  included  swimming,  lifesaving 
demonstrations,  and  gymnasium  exercises  by 
the  pupils.  An  organ  recital  was  given  by  Miss 
Lilian  Ripley,  F.R.C.O.,  L.R.A.M.,  who  was 
awarded  the  Harding  Prize.  She  is  the  first  girl, 
with  or  without  sight,  to  gain  this  honour. 

Sir  Neville  Pearson  presided  at  the  prize 
distribution  and  Lady  Neville  Pearson  distri- 
buted the  awards.  Sir  Neville  Pearson  said  this 
college  turned  out  truly  "  normal  "  citizens,  and 
there  was  every  reason  why  they  should  be 
proud  of  it. 

It  was  announced  that  Mrs.  Campbell,  the 
Principal,  who  had  been  connected  with  the 
college  for  about  45  years,  was  retiring  from  that 
post  and  that  she  had  been  appointed  to  a  seat 
on  the  Board  of  Governors. 

Address  by  Secretary-General  of  National 
Institute. — At  the  National  Conference  of  Charity 
Organisations  and  Kindred  Societies  held  last 
month  at  Tunbridge  Wells,  Mr.  W.  McG.  Eagar, 
Secretary-General  of  the  National  Institute  for 
the  Blind,  spoke  on  work  for  the  Blind  in 
this  country,  tracing  its  growth,  from  pure 
charitable  efforts  to  the  comprehensive  system, 
based  on  voluntaryism  and  State  assistance,  now 
in  force.  He  said  that  the  real  question  to-day 
was  whether  voluntaryism  could  stand  up  to 
modern  conditions  and  respond  efficiently  to  the 
demands  which  the  State  and  Local  Authorities 
were  making  upon  it. 

Standard  System  for  Gaelic  Braille. — The 
Irish  Association  for  the  Blind  announces  that 
a  special  committee,  consisting  of  Miss  H.  M. 
Macaulay,  Listowel,  Dr.  C.  G.  Hardebeck,  and 
Mr.  J.  P.  Neary,  Secretary,  has  been  appointed 
to  examine  and  report  on  the  question  of  per- 
fecting a  standard  system  of  Braille  signs  for 
the  Irish  language. 

It  has  been  decided  that  this  Gaelic  Braille 
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Type  Committee  should  confine  its  attention  to 
devising  an  uncontracted  system  of  uniform 
Braille  type  for  Gaelic  in  order  that  a  beginning 
may  be  made  with  the  publication  of  Gaelic 
works  in  Braille.  Later,  it  is  hoped  that  a 
uniform  system  of  highly  contracted  Braille  will 
be  evolved  which  would  substantially  reduce 
the  bulk  and  cost  of  embossed  literature. 

Scheme  for  New  Walsall  Workshops  Approved. 

— The  Walsall  Town  Council  has  approved  a 
scheme  for  the  erection  of  a  new  Institution  and 
Workshops  for  the  Blind  in  Hatherton  Road, 
at  an  estimated  cost  of  £10,000.  The  project 
has  been  deferred  for  several  years  for  reasons  of 
economy,  but  the  result  of  the  postponement  is 
a  better  site,  a  better  lay-out  and  a  position 
more  convenient  for  blind  workers. 

Norwich  Institution  for  the  Blind. — The  High 
Sheriff  of  Norfolk  (Capt.  Geoffrey  Colman) 
presided  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Norwich 
Institution  for  the  Blind  held  last  month.  He 
said  he  was  amazed  at  what  he  saw  there  and 
enthusiastically  commended  its  work  to  the 
public. 

The  Secretary,  Mr.  Fanthorpe,  read  the 
annual  report,  and  Mr.  C.  R.  A.  Hammond, 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Management,  in 
moving  its  adoption,  referred  to  the  sad  loss 
that  had  been  sustained  in  the  death  of  Mr. 
E.  B.  Blake  (see  page  184).  He  also  referred  to 
the  importance  of  occupation  for  the  Blind, 
"  because  if  a  blind  person  simply  sits  and  does 
not  know  how  to  read,  write,  or  do  any  job  at 
all,  the  mind  must  go,"  mentioned  the  excellent 
work  done  at  Gorleston  School  under  Mr. 
Evans,  congratulated  Captain  Holmes,  Organi- 
sing Area  Secretary  of  the  National  Institute  for 
the  Blind,  who  had  been  able  to  collect  £200 
more  this  year,  and  spoke  most  warmly  of  the 
"  driving  force  "  of  the  Institution's  Secretary, 
Mr.  Fanthorpe. 

Scottish  National  Federation. — The  Annual 
Conference  of  the  Scottish  National  Federation 
for  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind  took  place  in 
Aberdeen  last  month. 

Mr.  W.  R.  Halliday,  Glasgow,  read  a  paper  on 
the  prevention  of  blindness,  and  said  that 
although  they  were  far  ahead  of  their  neigh- 
bours in  the  correct  certification  of  blindness, 
they  had  taken  no  definite  steps  to  deal  with  the 
tremendously  important  question  of  prevention. 
After  stressing  the  dangers  of  ignorance  and 
carelessness,  he  said  that  they  could  set  up  a 
Prevention  of  Blindness  Committee  for  Scotland, 
affiliating  it  to  a  similar  body  in  England.  That 
would  have  the  merit  of  making  the  work  of 
joint  association,*  more  truly  national,  or  al- 
ternately they  could  form  a  committee,  working 
on  entirely  independent  lines.     In  either  case 


the  Committee  should  be  strong,  influential, 
and  representative.  Besides  members  of  that 
Federation  it  should  include  delegates  from 
Government  Departments,  from  Local  Author- 
ities, from  Education  Authorities,  from  the 
Association  of  Medical  Officers  of  Health,  and 
from  ophthalmic  societies.  It  should  have  the 
power  to  co-opt  anyone  from  whom  it  might 
receive  advice  and  help. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  W.  Anderson,  Craigmillar 
Park,  Edinburgh,  said  he  was  strongly  in  favour 
of  a  Prevention  of  Blindness  Committee  for 
Scotland,  but  he  would  rather  have  it  named  the 
Preservation  of  Sight  Committee.  Dr.  George 
Mackay,  Edinburgh,  had  prepared  a  pamphlet 
on  the  care  of  the  eye,  and  20,000  of  these  had 
been  distributed.  Another  illustrated  leaflet,  of 
which  14,000  copies  were  circulated,  had  been 
published  by  the  Federation.  Mr.  Halliday's 
paper  came  at  an  appropriate  time,  he  said. 
Medical  and  surgical  treatment  was  dealing  with 
cases,  but  it  would  be  well  to  have  a  committee 
dealing  with  sight  saving. 

In  the  course  of  discussion,  strong  condemna- 
tion was  made  of  a  practice  of  hawking  cheap 
spectacles,  this  being,  it  was  contended,  exceed- 
ingly detrimental  to  the  eyesight  of  persons 
using  those  glasses. 

Mr.  William  Edgar  Leslie,  Fife,  President  of 
the  Fife  Society  for  the  Blind,  read  a  paper  on 
"  Salesmanship  from  the  Blind  Point  of  View." 
Because  of  the  many  failures  of  blind  salesmen, 
and  the  sale  of  goods  by  the  blind  developing 
into  a  form  of  begging,  there  was  a  tendency,  he 
said,  to  condemn  trading  for  the  blind  in  general. 
Was  that  quite  fair  ?  Had  they  looked  quite 
far  enough  into  the  causes;  or  were  they  not 
just  a  little  too  apt  to  say  "  Blind  persons 
cannot  be  expected  to  make  successful  sales- 
men." Not  infrequently  the  cause  was  need  of 
funds  to  keep  up  stock,  and  at  the  same  time 
keep  body  and  soul  together.  The  blind  tea 
agency  could  vouch  for  many  successes,  and  of 
the  failures  they  said,  "  Far  the  greater  number 
were  caused  by  the  agent  having  to  eat  his 
capital."  Efficiency  was  the  business  cry  of 
to-day,  but  not  one  thing  was  done  to  help  the 
blind  trader — nothing  in  Braille,  no  price  tabs, 
no  Braille  receipt  slips,  no  Braille  system  of 
numbering  billheads,  in  fact  no  Braille  anything. 
Why  expect  the  blind  to  succeed  in  business  if 
they  must  rely  entirely  on  their  individual 
efforts  without  having  access  in  any  shape  or 
form  to  the  accumulated  experience  of  the 
business  world  ?  Training  should  be  both 
practical  and  theoretical.  The  art  of  selling 
should  be  practised,  the  blind  being  alternately 
buyers  and  sellers. 

Captain  J.  Bell  Cumming,  Dundee,  speaking 
from  his  own  experience,  considered  that  the 
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commercial  departments  of  the  Institutions~for 
the  Blind  in  Scotland  were  rather  on  the  active 
side  than  otherwise  in  disposing  of  their  products. 
Unless  there  were  many  important  factors  to 
assist  the  blind  trader,  he  was  persuaded  that 
blind  salesmanship  was  beyond  practical  politics. 
Diamond  Jubilee  of  East  London  Home  and 
School. — The  East  London  Home  and  School 
for  Blind  Children,  Upper  Clapton,  celebrated 
its  Diamond  Jubilee  on  June  416th,  when  a 
special  service  of  thanksgiving  was  held  at  St. 
Matthew's  Church,  Warwick  Road.  The  service, 
which  was  largely  attended,  was  conducted  by 
the  vicar  and  the  Rural  Dean  of  Hackney,  and 
the  sermon  was  preached  by  the  Bishop  of 
Stepney.  The  school  choir  led  the  singing,  which 
included  the  school  hymn,  Bunyan's  "  He  who 
would  valiant  be,"  and  the  lessons  were  read 
by  two  former  pupils  of  the  school.  The  Bishop 
based  his  address  on  the  words  "  I  was  eyes  to 
the  blind,"  and  showed  how  such  schools  as 
the  one  whose  jubilee  they  were  celebrating 
that  day  were  witness  to  the  fact  that  there  was 
no  disability  that  mankind  could  not  in  some 
degree  overcome.  After  the  service  there  was 
a  social  re-union,  at  which  the  guests  were 
received  by  Lady  Keymer,  Chairman  of  the 
Ladies'  Committee,  whose  husband,  the  late 
Sir  Daniel  Keymer,  had  taken  a  warm  interest 
in  the  welfare  of  the  school  and  always  attended 
the  re-unions  of  old  pupils.  In  the  evening  a 
cricket  match  was  played  by  the  boys  in  the 
school  playground. 

Annual  Meeting  of  Royal  Midland  Institution. 

— The  ninetieth  Annual  Meeting  was  held  at 
Nottingham  on  June  5th,  when  the  Lord  Mayor 
presided  and  moved  the  adoption  of  the  Annual 
Report.  Among  other  activities,  the  Institution 
acts  as  agent  of  the  Health  Committee  of  the 
Nottingham  City  Council,  and  the  co-operation 
between  the  Council  and  the  Institution  is  very 
close.  There  are  475  blind  persons  in  Notting- 
ham, 8  of  whom  are  trainees,  65  workshop 
employees,  9  home  workers,  2  blind  home 
teachers  in  the  employ  of  the  City  Council,  and 
176  unemployable  blind  in  receipt  of  assistance. 
It  is  interesting  to  learn  that  the  50  trainees  at 
the  Institution  are  encouraged  to  attend  evening 
classes,  which  include  history,  geography, 
English  literature,  and  General  Knowledge. 
The  physical  training  of  the  boys  and  girls  in 
training  receives  careful  attention,  and  the 
prizes  given  by  the  Duke  of  Portland  for  the 
best  boy  and  best  girl  gymnast  arouse  enthu- 
siasm. In  the  present  time  of  trade  depression, 
it  is  satisfactory  to  learn  that  the  sales  at  the 
Institution  and  its  retail  shop  amounted  to 
over  £23,900,  and  that  there  was  a  net  profit 
on  the  year's  trading  of  nearly  £8.  The  Home 
teaching  service  of  the  Institution  continues  to 
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care  for  over  1,700  blind  persons  in  the  two 
counties  of  Nottingham  and  Derby,  and  there 
are  14  very  popular  Social  Centres  at  work. 
j  Service  for  the  Blind  in  Winchester  Cathedral. 
—Those  who  attended  Evensong  at  Winchester 
Cathedral  on  June  26th  had  a  unique  experience. 
The  blind  had  come  from  aU  corners  of  Hamp- 
shire to  their  own  Cathedral  by  invitation  of 
their  Dean.  No  one  who  saw  them  as  they 
stood  listening  in  rapt  attention  to  the  music 
or  joining  in  the  well-known  hymns  could  doubt 
their  appreciation. 

It  was  a  happy  and  understanding  thought- 
fulness  that  posted  choir  boys  in  different  parts 
of  the  Cathedral  to  answer  to  the  "Alleluias  " 
in  "  Ye  Watchers  and  ye  Holy  Ones."  As  the 
clear,  faint  voices  rose,  the  blind  must  have  had 
a  wonderful  mind  picture  of  the  vastness  of  the 
building.  ;g, 

The  Dean,  in  his  word  of  welcome  before  the 
Service,  associated  himself  with  his  congregation 
by  telling  them  that  he  had  helped  judge  the 
Braille  Reading  Competitions  at  the  National 
Library  (in  which  at  least  one  person  present  had 
competed). 

A  collection  was  taken  for  the  Hampshire 
Association  for  the  Care  of  the  Blind. 

Extension  of  Blind  Workshops  at  Possilpark, 
Glasgow. — The  Joint  Committee  for  the  South- 
West  of  Scotland  dealing  with  the  care  of  the 
blind  agreed  at  a  special  meeting  last  month  to 
the  sale  of  the  Blind  Asylum  building  in  Castle 
Street  to  the  Royal  Infirmary  for  £15,000,  and 
decided  to  proceed  with  the  extension  of  the  work- 
shops at  Possilpark  as  alternative  accommodation 

The  new  building  at  Possilpark  will  include 
workshops,  a  hostel,  a  training  school,  and  a 
meeting-place,  so  that  all  the  activities  will  be 
concentrated  on  the  premises.  The  estimated 
cost  of  the  building  is  £22,500. 

When  completed  the  centre  at  Possilpark  will 
have  accommodation  for  about  600  blind  workers. 

New  Premises  for  Belfast  Workshops. — The 

premises  of  the  Lawnbrook  Weaving  Co., 
Lawnbrook  Avenue,  Shankill  Road,  Belfast, 
will  soon  be  acquired  by  the  Belfast  Association 
for  the  Employment  of  the  Industrious  Blind. 
The  Royal  Avenue  Building,  where  the  activities 
of  the  Institution  are  and  have  been  carried  on, 
has  been  purchased  by  the  Post  Office  authorities 
but  the  change  of  venue  will  be  entirely  in 
favour  of  the  Institution,  the  new  building 
being  one  of  the  most  suitable  establishments 
that  could  be  found  as  a  permanent  home  for 
the  Institution.  It  not  only  has  sufficient  space 
for  present  requirements,  but  adequate  room  for 
future  developments.  All  the  processes  will  be 
carried  on  at  Lawnbrook.  But  there  will  be  a 
retail  shop,  and  possibly  a  showroom  and  a 
repair  depot  in  some  central  part  of  the  city. 
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Reappointment  of  Advisory  Committee  on  the 
Welfare  of  the  Blind.— The  Minister  of  Health 
has  reappointed  the  Advisory  Committee  on 
the  Welfare  of  the  Blind  for  a  further  period  of 
three  years.  The  Committee  is  constituted  so 
as  to  afford  representation  to  the  local  authorities 
concerned  with  the  working  of  the  Blind  Persons 
Act,  1920,  and  to  voluntary  associations  for  the 
blind,  as  well  as  to  organized  blind  workers. 
The  following  have  been  appointed  members  of 
the  Committee  : — 

Lord  Blanesburgh  (Chairman),  Mr.  P.  M.  Evans 
(Vice-chairman),  Councillor  W.  Asbury,  Mr.  J.  W.  Black, 
Dr.  Charles  W.  Brook,  Mrs.  Montagu  Brown,  Alderman 
C.  T.  Budgett,  Mr.  E.  W.  Cemlyn- Jones,  Mrs.  Kathleen 
Chambers,  Councillor  J.  A.  Clydesdale,  Mrs.  I.  M. 
Cowley,  Sir  Ian  Fraser,  M.P.,  Dr.  S.  J.  C.  Holden,  Miss 
J.  L.  King,  Councillor  E.  H.  Lee,  Alderman  C.  Lucas, 
Dr.  J.  Middleton  Martin,  Mr.  G.  F.  Mowatt,  Mr.  Ben 
Purse,  Dr.  J.  M.  Ritchie,  Mr.  W.  H.  Tate  and  Mr.  A.  H. 
Whipple. 

The  Committee  will  advise  the  Minister  on 
matters  relating  to  the  care  and  supervision  of 
the  blind,  including  any  question  that  may  be 
specially  referred  to  them  by  the  Minister.  Mr. 
H.  G.  Benjamin,  of  the  Ministry  of  Health,  will 
act  as  secretary. 

Modernisation  of  National  Institute's  Show- 
room.— Extensive  improvements  to  the  Show- 
room of  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind 
have  just  been  completed,  bringing  the  design 
of  the  shop  front  into  line  with  modern  ideas 
of  window  display.  Originally,  a  plate-glass 
window,  with  concave  sections  at  each  end, 
extended  the  whole  length  between  the  two 
entrances  to  the  Institute,  and  the  door  into 
the  Showroom  was  inside  the  passage  way  to 
the  right  of  the  main  entrance  and  at  a  right 
angle  to  the  street.  The  other  entrance  was 
blocked  by  a  "  Blintrader  "  Kiosk — a  temporary 
structure — several  feet  back  from  the  pavement. 

The  present  design  is  as  follows  :  the  concave 
sections  below  the  transoms  at  each  end  of  the 
shop  front  have  been  removed  and  the  frame- 
work extended  so  as  to  give  a  rectangular 
front  about  ten  feet  long  on  each  side  of  the 
centre  and  projecting  about  four  feet  from  the 
facade  of  the  building.  In  the  centre  of  the 
shop  front  two  doors  have  been  installed,  one 
on  each  side  of  the  "  Blintrader  "  Kiosk,  which 
now  occupies  a  central  position,  fully  visible 
to  all  passers  by.  These  doors  are  set  back  4  feet 
6  inches  from  the  front  of  the  shop,  while  the 
rounded  front  of  the  Kiosk  is  set  back  a  foot 
from  the  front.  This  construction  forms  a  small 
lobby  with  the  Kiosk  in  the  centre  and  a  door 
set  back  on  either  side.  To  the  right  and  left 
of  the  lobby  are  display  windows  projecting 
4  feet  from  the  facade  with  glass  on  the  three 
exposed  sides. 


In  the  centre  of  the  curved  front  of  the  Kiosk 
is  the  N.I.B.  emblem.  The  floor  of  the  lobby  is 
of  traverine,  perfectly  plain  in  design  with  the 
exception  of  arrows  pointing  to  the  shop  doors. 

All  the  metal  work  of  the  front  has  been 
cellulosed  in  jade  green.  The  words  "  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind  "  on  the  fascia  are  in 
stainless  steel.  Neon  letters  in  red  are  being 
inserted,  and  on  each  of  the  end  windows  there 
will  be  Neon  panels  with  the  words  "  Buy  from 
the  Blind." 

A  double-faced  clock  bearing  the  words 
"  Help  the  Blind,"  and  illuminated  at  night, 
will  be  installed  above  the  shop  front.  This  clock 
is  the  gift  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Batty,  a  member  of  the 
Institute's  Council. 

Centenary  of  Indigent  Blind  Visiting  Society. — 

H.R.H.  Princess  Beatrice  attended  the  centenary 
celebrations  last  month  at  the  Crystal  Palace  of 
the  Indigent  Blind  Visiting  Society.  The 
Guards  Band  played  in  the  Palace  Grounds  to 
the  hundreds  of  blind  people  present,  who,  after 
tea,  were  entertained  by  a  Grand  Concert 
arranged  by  the  B.B.C. 

Increased    Grants    to    Blind    of    Bristol.— 

Bristol  City  Council  decided  last  month  to 
increase  the  rate  of  financial  grants  to  blind 
people  as  recommended  by  the  Blind  Persons 
Act  Committee.  The  increased  rate  will  be  18s. 
for  a  blind  person  of  the  age  of  16  years  and 
27s.  6d.  a  week  for  a  blind  man  and  wife. 


N.I.B.  LITERARY  COMPETITION. 
Winning  Lyric,  Class  A. 

TO    A    LADY. 

By  Gordon  Spray   ("  Warrington  "). 

VTrHILE  Adam  slept  what  strangest  marvel  grew, 
*  *       That  waking,  he  should  find  the  world  made  new  ? 
All  things  were  changed  when  once  he  should  behold 
His  own  fair  image  in  that  gentler  mould. 
Now  shall  the  placid  mind  of  yesterday 
The  stern,  fierce  fires  of  Passion  bend  and  sway, 
And  all  his  simple  world  of  earth  and  sky 
Be  overstrewn  with  webs  of  Witchery. 
The  lightning  looks  that  cleared  his  royal  ways 
Are  quenched  before  her  soft,  all-searching  gaze. 
His  hand,  that  held  the  brutes  in  iron  grasp. 
Trembles  to  touch,  and  makes  not  bold  to  clasp 
His  dear,  sweet  mate.     Why  does  the  Stentor  plead 
In  low,  soft  murmurs  of  the  sighing  reed  ? 
Prentice  the  wight ! — but  Eve  shall  teach  him  soon 
To  know  the  paths  that  lead  him  to  his  boon, 
That  Passion,  Wit  or  Lordship  surely  fail, 
That  tend 'rest  Love — Love  only — can  prevail 
Till  he,  whose  glory  was  his  freedom  rude, 
Finds  deeper  Joy  in  humble  Servitude. 


And  thou,  fair  Friend  of  mine,  who  hast  retained 
That  glorious  crown  of  Womanhood  unstained, 
Art  well  endowed  the  hearts  of  men  to  move, 
\nd  guide  their  Passion  to  a  noble  Love. 
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THE   PRINCE    OF    WALES    AT  THE 
NATIONAL   INSTITUTE. 

Inspects    Blind    Stereotypers    and    Proof-Readers    and    Blind    Masseurs    and 
Masseuses  at  Work,  and  Opens  the  Alfred  Eichholz  Memorial  Clinic. 

"  In  1868  this  Institute  was  founded  by 
Dr.  Armitage,  who  was  Chairman  for  many 
years,  and  in  March,  1914,  this  building  was 
opened  by  His  Gracious  Majesty  the  King, 
Her  Gracious  Majesty  the  Queen  accompany- 
ing His  Majesty. 

"  When  it  first  began,  this  Institute  was 
in  a  very  small  way.  It  started  with  the 
embossing  of  Braille  books  foi  the  blind,  but 
from  that  time  onwards  the  Institute  has 
made  wonderful  strides,  and  has  been  able 
to  help  countless  people  of  the  Blind  World 
in  every  way.  Naturally  after  the  war,  dur- 
ing the  lean  years,  we  had  our  difficulties, 
especially  as  a  great  deal  of  the  money  we 
collected  was  given  to  other  Associations  for 
the  Blind  all  over  the  country  to  enable  them 
to  keep  their  end  up.  Now,  I  am  happy  to 
say,  times  have  improved,  and  we  have  been 
able,  not  only  to  maintain  our  valuable  work 
all  over  the  country,  but  have  extended  it 
in  many  parts  of  the  Empire.  For  example, 
each  year  the  Institute  issues  an  average  of 
600,000  publications,  which  include  Braille 
and  Moon  books,  and  magazines  and  Braille 
music. 

'  You  are  about  to  open,  Your  Royal 
Highness,  a  clinic  which  will  not  only  be  a 
place  where  fully  qualified  blind  masseurs 
and  masseuses  can  treat  patients,  but  also  a 
clearing  house  for  all  the  blind  masseurs  in 
the  country,  many  of  whom  are  ex-service 
men  and  blind  dependants  of  ex-service 
men. 

'  Time  does  not  permit  for  me  to  go  into 
the  various  work  of  the  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind,  and  I  fear  that  you,  Sir,  will 
have  little  time  to  study  what  we  are  doing, 
but  I  do  hope  you  will  go  away  from  this 
building  with  the  idea  that  we  are  trying  to 
help  blind  people,  trying  to  gladden  their 
homes,  and  that  we  are  doing  our  best  in  the 
training  and  education  of  blind  people  so 
that  they  may  become  self-supporting  and 
also  honourable  and  good  citizens  of  our 
Empire. 

"  I  have  to  thank  you,  Sir,  not  only  in 
the  name  of  my  Council,  the  Staff  and  the 
Masseurs,  and  Masseuses,  but  on  behalf  of 


N  Friday,  6th  July,  His 
Royal  Highness  the  Prince 
of  Wales  visited  the 
National  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  inspected  the  Braille 
production  departments, 
and  opened  the  Alfred 
Eichholz  Memorial  Clinic  and  Institute  of 
Massage  and  Physiotherapy  by  the  Blind. 

His  Royal  Highness,  accompanied  by  Lieut. 
Colonel  the  Hon.  Piers  Legh,  arrived  at  the 
Institute  at  5.30,  and  was  met  by  the  Mayor 
and  the  Mayoress  of  Marylebone  and  the  Insti- 
tute's Chairman,  Captain  Sir  Beachcroft 
Towse,  V.C.,  who  presented  to  him 
Dr.  P.  M.  Evans,  Vice-Chairman,  Mr.  A.  J. 
W.  Kitchin  and  Dr.  Ernest  Whitfield,  Hon. 
Treasurers,  and  Mr.  W.  McG.  Eagar,  Secre- 
tary General.  He  then  proceeded  to  the 
Armitage  Hall,  where  in  the  vestibule  the 
following  were  presented  to  him :  Lord 
Moynihan,  Chairman  of  the  Medical  Ad- 
visory Board  of  the  Clinic,  Mr.  L.  D.  Bailey 
and  Mr.  G.  Murray  Levick,  Medical  Super- 
visors, the  Rt.  Hon.  C.  A.  McCurdy,  Chair- 
man, Directing  Committee  of  the  Clinic, 
Lt.-Col.  E.  C.  Clay  and  Mr.  Henry  J.  Wagg, 
Chairmen,  respectively,  of  the  Institute's 
General  Purposes  and  Education  and  Re- 
search Committees.  (Owing  to  illness,  Mr.  J. 
H.  Batty,  Chairman  of  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee, was  unfortunately  unable  to  be  present.) 
On  the  platform,  Mr.  William  Eichholz,  the 
donor  of  the  Clinic,  and  Mrs.  Eichholz,  the 
widow  of  Dr.  Alfred  Eichholz,  were  presented. 
In  welcoming  the  Prince,  Sir  Beachcroft 
said  :■ — 

"  I  cannot  express  the  feeling  of  satisfac- 
tion and  the  sense  of  pride  when  the  news 
was  received  that  you,  Sir,  had  consented 
to  visit  us  at  the  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  and  to  open  our  new  Clinic.  This 
new  Clinic  we  have  been  enabled  to  provide 
through  the  great  generosity  of  Mr.  William 
Eichholz,  who  equipped  it  in  honour  of  his 
cousin,  the  late  Dr.  Alfred  Eichholz,  who  did 
so  much  for  the  blind  and  the  deaf,  and  who 
was  a  very  good  friend  of  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind. 
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the  blind  generally  for   the   great  interest 
you  have  taken  in  their  welfare." 

Replying,  His  Royal  Highness  said  : — ■ 

"It  is  a  pleasure  and  a  privilege  to  be 
associated  with  the  inauguration  of  the 
Alfred  Eichholz  Memorial  Clinic.  Your 
Chairman  has  told  you  of  the  origin  of  the 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  and  how 
this  building  was  inaugurated  by  His  Majesty 
the  King  in  1914.  Since  those  days  the 
Institution  has  indeed  done  splendid  work, 
and  I  think  we  should  like  to  say  to  the 
Chairman,  Sir  Beachcroft  Towse,  that  we 
offer  him  our  best  wishes  on  attaining  his 
70th  birthday,  and  with  those  wishes  the 
hope  that  he  has  many  years  to  carry  on 
the  splendid  work  for  the  blind  in  which  he 
has  been  engaged  since  the  beginning  of  the 
century. 

"  This  new  Clinic  is  one  of  the  most 
important  developments  of  the  School  of 
massage.  It  marks  the  accomplishment  of 
the  first  stage  of  its  work,  and  the  inaugura- 
tion of  the  second,  in  the  promotion  of 
Massage  as  a  profession  for  the  blind.  Blind 
men  and  women  have  been  successful  in 
many  spheres  of  life  ;  their  ingenuity,  perse- 
verance and  courage  have  won  the  admira- 
tion of  every  person  who  has  the  gift  of  sight. 

"  There  is  no  need  for  me  to  emphasise  the 
handicap  of  blindness  in  a  place  where  there 
is  so  much  evidence  of  victories  won  over 
blindness.  Of  all  the  splendid  work  which  is 
being  done  for  the  blind  the  most  important 
is  that  which  en- 
ables them  to  earn 
a  livelihood,  and 
makes  them  capable 
of  contributing  to 
the  social,  economic 
and  intellectual  life 
of  the  nation.  The 
work  has  gone  on 
here  for  20  years. 
The  training,  pro- 
longed and  elaborate 
as  it  is,  has  assisted 
scores  of  blind  men 
and  women  to  be- 
come fully  qualified 
chartered  masseurs 
and  masseuses,  until 
it  was  felt  that  this 
profession  needed 
its  headquarters. 


"  Of  the  many  men  and  women  who  have 
devoted  their  lives  to  work  for  the  blind  none 
has  been  more  loved  and  respected  than  Dr. 
Alfred  Eichholz,  whose  death  was  a  great 
grief  to  many  blind  and  deaf.  After  his 
retirement  from  the  Board  of  Education,  he 
became  a  member  of  the  Council  of  the 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  and  Chair- 
man of  the  Inventions  and  Research  Com- 
mittee. Dr.  Eichholz  felt  strongly  that 
massage  was  a  profession  in  which  blind  men 
and  women  could  excel,  and  therefore  this 
new  Clinic  is  a  memorial  to  his  name. 

"  May  I  say  again  that  it  is  a  privilege  to 
inaugurate  this  great  work.  I  can  assure  you 
(turning  to  Mr.  William  Eichholz)  your 
generosity  will  be  much  appreciated,  not 
only  by  the  blind,  but  by  thousands  of 
others  who  have  their  sight.  I  wish  the 
utmost  success  to  the  Clinic  and  to  the  work 
to  be  done  there,  and  I  am  sure  it  will  fulfil 
a  great  want  and  be  a  great  help." 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  His  Royal  Highness 
was  proposed  by  Lord  Moynihan,  who 
said  : — 

'  The  very  great  privilege  has  been 
accorded  to  me  of  asking  you  to  carry  a  vote 
of  thanks  to  His  Royal  Highness  for  his 
presence  here  to-day,  and  for  the  encourage- 
ment which,  as  is  customary,  he  carries  with 
him  on  all  possible  occasions.  I  think  it 
might  not  be  inappropriate,  and  I  am  sure 
it  would  be  most  congenial  to  me,  if  I 
arrogated  a  wider  authority  than  you  have 


H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
between  rows 


with  Lord  Moynihan,  leaving  the  National  Institute 
of  Blind  Masseurs  and  Masseuses, 
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conferred,  and  assumed  an  even  wider  respon- 
sibility, and  offer  His  Royal  Highness  our 
most  cordial  appreciation  and  our  thanks  for 
a  life  devoted  to  the  service  and  expended  in 
the  interests  of  others.  (Applause.)  Day 
by  day  we  read  in  the  papers  the  almost 
incredible  story  of  the  Prince  in  all  parts  of 
the  country.  It  would  be  an  interesting 
problem  to  set  before  every  one  in  this  room 
to  state  what  is  the  main  interest  of  His 
Royal  Highness' s  life,  but  if  I  may  venture  a 
guess — and,  following  the  advice  of  Artemus 
Ward,  I  will  not  guess  without  certain 
knowledge — I  think  we  could  make  a  guess 
that  he  is  most  happy  on  those  occasions 
when  he  can  show  the  virtue  of  compassion. 

"  On  this,  my  first  visit  here,  two  conflict- 
ing emotions  wage  war  for  supremacy,  first, 
humiliation  that  in  my  own  life  I  seem  to 
do  so  little  compared  with  the  inexhaustible 
courage  and  the  unfaltering  patience  of 
those  who  have  been  deprived  of  the  great 
gift  of  sight,  and  in  the  second  place  a  great 
sense  of  pride  that  such  qualities  as  are  here 
displayed  are  a  national  possession  and  a 
national  heritage.  I  am  sure  there  are  few 
places  where  His  Royal  Highness  can  go  to 
offer  his  message  of  encouragement,  and 
where  his  inspiration  is  more  deserved  or 
will  be  more  acceptable,  than  in  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind." 

Seconding  the  vote  of  thanks,  Mrs.  Alfred 
Eichholz  said  :— 

"  I  feel  it  a  great  honour  to  be  permitted 
to  speak  on  this  momentous  occasion  on 
behalf  of  my  cousin,  Mr.  William  Eichholz, 
who  has  delegated  this  privilege  to  me.  We 
are  indeed  grateful  to  your  Royal  Highness 
for  coming  here  this  afternoon  and  opening 
the  Clinic  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  my 
dear  husband.  You,  Sir,  and  all  the  members 
of  your  illustrious  family,  are  always  in  the 
forefront  in  associating  yourselves  with  those 
deeds  which  help  to  promote  the  welfare  of 
the  suffering,  the  weak,  the  unfortunate  and 
all  those  who  are  handicapped  in  life.  There- 
fore, in  coming  here  this  afternoon  you  show 
once  more  your  intense  sympathy  with  that 
section  of  the  community  to  whom  all  our 
hearts  go  out  in  fullest  sympathy,  the  blind. 
We  feel  for  them  more  than  sympathy.  We 
feel  profound  admiration  for  their  courage 
in  overcoming  their  affliction  and  in  face  of 
overwhelming  odds  taking  their  place  as 
equals  in  the  life  of  the  general  community. 


"All  who  are  associated  with  them,  as  are 
the  Committee  and  workers  here,  realise 
how  great  is  their  handicap,  and  it  was  my 
husband's  unceasing  care  with  his  colleagues 
to  search  for  further  avenues  of  occupation 
so  that  they  might  find  in  them  new  interest 
in  life  and  self-supporting  independence. 

"  The  knowledge  of  the  many-sided  activ- 
ities and  magnificent  achievements  of  the 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind  aroused  the 
enthusiasm  of  my  cousin  and  led  him  to 
founding  this  Clinic.  He  desires  to  record 
his  sincere  thanks  to  all  those  who  have 
brought  his  idea  to  such  splendid  fruition — 
the  members  of  the  Committee  who  worked 
out  the  scheme,  the  Secretary-General,  Mr. 
Eagar,  and  his  staff,  the  Architect,  Mr. 
Emberton,  the  Sculptor,  Mr.  Dyson-Smith, 
the  builders  and  craftsmen  who  have  carried 
out  the  plans. 

"  In  conclusion  my  cousin  hopes  that  this 
Clinic  may  fulfil  its  beneficent  purpose  and 
that  it  will  be  a  centre  where  all  will  find 
solace  within  its  walls — both  those  who 
dispense  healing  and  those  who  come  here  to 
seek  relief  from  their  sufferings. 

"  It  is  a  great  privilege  to  render  service 
great  or  small  to  our  beloved  country.  Just 
as  my  dear  husband  found  joy  in  working  for 
the  welfare  of  the  children,  promoting  their 
health  and  caring  for  the  afflicted,  so  does 
my  cousin  feel  that  in  giving  this  Clinic,  it  is 
an  honour  to  be  able  to  contribute  something 
which  may  be  for  the  good  of  the  citizens 
of  this  great  Empire." 

The  Prince  then  inspected  the  Stereo- 
typing, Proof-reading  and  Printing  Depart- 
ments. The  stereotypers  were  preparing  the 
plates  of  the  Braille  Radio  Times,  the 
Braille  Musical  Magazine,  and  of  several 
books.  The  Braille  system  was  briefly 
explained  to  the  Prince,  and  he  asked  Miss 
Oswald,  the  senior  stereotyper,  to  read  the 
words  she  had  just  stereotyped  on  a  plate, 
He  followed  the  reading  in  the  inkprint  copy, 
and  expressed  great  surprise  and  admiration 
at  the  fluency  and  correctness  displayed. 
The  method  of  proof-reading  by  the  blind 
was  explained  to  him,  and  he  was  shown  the 
hand-frame  which  is  the  proof-reader's  note 
book  for  any  errors  which  his  fingers  may 
detect. 

The  Prince  was  surprised  to  find  Punch  in 
Braille  and  was  interested  to  learn  that  the 
pictures  are  described  in  words.     He  showed 
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particular  interest  in  the  means  by  which  a 
blind  reader  finds  the  title  of  a  book,  and  ran 
his  fingers  over  the  Braille  slip  affixed  to  the 
side  of  a  volume. 

Several  educational  models  were  shown  to 
him,  and  he  admired  those  of  Stonehenge, 
the  Eddystone  Lighthouse,  and  an  old 
Norman  Castle. 

When  the  Prince  came  out  of  Head- 
quarters into  the  street  he  was  greeted  by  a 
loud  cheer  from  the  masseurs  and  masseuses, 
who,  trim  in  their  white  coats,  lined  the 
entrance.  He  then  proceeded  down  Gt. 
Portland  Street  to  the  Clinic  at  204-6. 

At  the  Clinic  Lord  Moynihan  presented  to 
the  Prince  the  Members  of  the  Clinic's 
Medical  Advisory  Board  who  were  awaiting 
his  arrival.  This  Board,  under  the  chairman- 
ship of  Lord  Moynihan,  is  composed  of  the 
following  doctors  and  surgeons :  F.  M. 
Allchin,  A.  S.  Bankart,  L.  E.  Barrington- 
Ward,  J.  Brunton  Blaikie,  J.  Dudley  Buxton, 
Sir  Maurice  A.  Cassidy,  L.  Colledge,  E.  P. 
Cumberhatch,  H.  A.  T.  Fairbank,  R.  C. 
Elmslie,  A.  Feiling,  Wilfred  Harris,  J.  P. 
Hedley,  G.  Seccombe  Hett,  M.  Gordon 
Holmes,  F.  Dutch  Howitt,  A.  F.  Hurst,  W. 
J.  O'Donovan,  G.  Riddoch,  Sir  Humphrey 
Rolleston,  Bart.,  John  Sainsbury,  T.  Grainger 
Stewart,  P.  Jenner  Verrall,  Sir  Russell 
Wilkinson,  Sir  William  Willcox  and  C.  C. 
Worster-Drought . 

Mr.  J.  Emberton,  F.R.I.B.A.,  Architect  of 
the  Clinic,  and  Mrs.  F.  Chaplin  Hall, 
Secretary  of  the  Massage  School,  Depart- 
ment, and  Clinic,  were  also  presented. 

Lord  Moynihan,  with  the  Medical  Super- 
visors, conducted  the  Prince  over  the  Clinic, 
which  was  in  working  order,  and  there 
he  saw  blind  masseurs  and  masseuses 
conducting  the  following  operations  :  high 
frequency  treatment  to  head  for  alopecia, 
Swedish  remedial  exercises  —  general 
strengthening  treatment,  diathermy  treat- 
ment for  arthritis  of  hands,  massage  treat- 
ment for  recent  sprain  of  arm,  infra-red-ray 
bath  for  synovitis  of  knees,  paraffin  wax 
bath  for  chronic  arthritis  of  elbow  joint, 
foam  bath  treatment  for  high  blood  pressure, 
and  artificial  sunlight  treatment  (sighted 
sister  in  charge). 

The  Prince  was  greatly  interested  to  learn 
that  all  the  operators  received  their  training 
n  massage  at  the  National  Institute  for  the 


Blind  and  had  all  taken  the  highest  qualifica- 
tion obtainable, the  certificate  of  the  Chartered 
Society  of  Massage  and  Medical  Gymnastics, 
and  was  much  impressed  to  learn  that  Mr. 
P.  L.  Way,  the  Blind  Principal  of  the 
Institute's  Massage  School,  had  trained  over 
200  blind  masseurs  and  masseuses,  and  him- 
self had  taken  first  place  in  all  England  with 
distinction. 

A  full  illustrated  description  of  the  new 
Massage  Clinic  will  appear  in  a  forthcoming 
issue  of  The  New  Beacon. 

Whilst  the  Prince  was  on  his  tour  of 
inspection,  the  company  in  the  Armitage 
Hall  were  entertained  by  a  programme  of 
music  provided  by  the  following  blind 
vocalists  and  instrumentalists  :  Mary  Munn 
(piano  solos) ,  Sinclair  Logan  (songs) ,  Dorothv 
Allen  (songs),  H.  V.  Spanner  (organ  solo) 
and  Keith  Burrows  (accompanist) . 

Amongst  those  present  at  the  ceremony 
were  members  of  the  Institute's  Executive 
Council,  relations  and  personal  friends  of  the 
late  Dr.  Eichholz,  representatives  of  organ- 
isations for  the  blind  in  London  and  the 
Home  Counties,  and  of  the  Ministry  of 
Health,  the  Board  of  Education,  the  London 
County  Council  and  other  County  Councils 
in  Greater  London.  Owing  to  limited 
accommodation  a  great  many  requests  to 
be  present  had  to  be  refused. 


"  HENRY    STAINSBY    MEMORIAL    FUND." 

GIFTS  TO   PUPILS. 

Superintendents  and  Head  Teachers  of  Schools  in 
England  and  Wales  who  have  pupils  who  will  complete 
their  training  in  the  Spring  Term  and  whom  they  can 
recommend  for  a  gift  from  the  above  Fund,  should 
send  for  a  form  of  application  to  the  Secretary-General 
of  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind.  Gifts  take 
the  form  of  watches,  braille  typewriters,  apparatus  and 
braille  books. 


Leeds  School  Wins  Four  Sports  Cups.— The 

Leeds  School  for  the  Blind  won  four  of  the 
seven  cups  awarded  at  the  annual  sports  between 
the  blind  institutions  for  boys  and  girls  of 
Manchester,  Liverpool,  Preston  and  Sheffield 
which  were  decided  at  the  White  City,  Man- 
chester, on  30th  June. 

With  23  points  Leeds  gained  the  senior 
school  championship  and  the  Harland  Cup, 
while  junior  honours  went  to  Liverpool  with  48 
points. 
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DIAGRAMS    FOR    CLASS    WORK. 

The    Balding    Diagram  Machine. 


IN  recent  years  the  range  of  studies  in 
schools  for  the  blind  has  brought 
into  prominence  the  need  for  dia- 
grams. While  to  a  certain  extent 
this  has  been  met  in  the  case  of 
standard  diagrams,  yet  many  occa- 
sions arise  when  something  is  needed 
to  illustrate  either  intermediate  or  sub- 
sidiary points  which  are  not  covered  by  the 
many  examples  already  published. 

The  relatively  small  quantities  of  such 
special  diagrams  would  naturally  be  in- 
sufficient to  warrant  their  general  publica- 
tion. 

This  machine  has  been  designed  for  the 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind  with  a 
view  to  enabling  the  teacher  to  produce  such 
diagrams  quickly,  in  sufficient  numbers  for 
class  use. 

The  apparatus  consists  of  :  (i)  A  panto- 
graph ;  (ii)  The  Balding  Diagram  Machine  ; 
(hi)  a  wringer ;  (iv)  a  woodite  mat  ;  (v) 
double  sheets  of  zinc. 

By  means  of  the  Pantograph  the  teacher, 
whether  artistically  gifted  or  not,  can 
reproduce  from  illustrations  the  original 
drawing  from  which  the  plate  is  embossed. 

The  Balding  Diagram  Machine  itself  is 
used  to  emboss  the  zinc  plate  and  consists  of 
a  punching  style,  operated  by  a  hand  wheel 
which  moves  freely  over  an  area  of  165 
square  inches  (the  area  of  a  normal  zinc 
sheet) .  When  the  plate  has  been  embossed  it 
is  passed  through  the  wringer. 

Directions  for  Use. 

1.  The  Balding  Diagram  Machine  should 
be  clamped  firmly  to  the  right-hand  side 
of  any  strong  table. 

2.  The  wringer  should  be  clamped  to  the 
other  end. 

3.  The  required  diagram  can  be  pro- 
duced by  means  of  the  Pantograph,  or  any 
other  process.  A  negative  of  the  diagram, 
however,  must  be  produced  so  as  to  obtain 
"  positives  "  for  the  copies. 

N.B. — (a)  The  negative  is  obtained  by 
placing  a  sheet  of  carbon  paper  face  upwards 
either  directly  under  the  diagram  to  be 
traced,  or  under  the  reproduction  produced 
by  the  Pantograph. 


(b)  The  negative  is  then  pasted  on  the 
zinc  plate  reverse  side  uppermost,  and  left 
to  dry,  after  which  the  plate  will  be  ready 
for  use. 

4.  The  zinc  plate  is  then  placed  on  the 
table  with  the  woodite  mat  underneath,  so 
that  the  whole  surface  to  be  treated  comes 
within  the  area  covered  by  the  punching 
style  of  the  machine. 

5.  The  hand  wheel  is  turned  in  a  clock- 
wise direction  with  the  right  hand  while 
the  style  is  guided  with  the  left.  The  dots 
can  be  spaced  as  desired. 

The  size  of  dot  produced  can  be  varied 
according  to  the  hand  pressure  applied  when 
guiding  the  style. 

6.  After  the  plate  is  completed,  a  sheet 
of  paper  is  placed  between  the  two  leaves 
of  the  zinc  plate  and  the  whole  passed 
through  the  wringer,  thus  obtaining  a  copy. 
Where  a  number  of  dots  are  close  together 
on  the  zinc  sheet,  greater  pressure  should  be 
applied  to  the  rollers  by  means  of  the  hand 
wheel  on  top. 

An  easy  speed  of  six  copies  a  minute  can 
be  reached  by  passing  the  plate  through  the 
wringer  in  the  following  way  : — ■ 

Put  the  folded  end  of  the  plate  through 
the  rollers  first  and  pass  it  right  through  until 
the  rollers  only  just  grip  the  open  end.  Then 
reverse  the  rollers  until  only  the  fold  is 
gripped.  In  this  way  the  copy  may  be 
removed  and  a  fresh  sheet  of  paper  inserted 
without  removing  the  zinc  plate  from  the 
wringer. 

To  obtain  the  best  results,  thin  sulphite 
paper  should  be  used. 

Experience  has  shown  that  no  specia 
skill  is  required  to  operate  the  machine. 

Prices  of  Equipment. 

The  prices  of  this  equipment,  which  can 
be  obtained  from  the  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind  are  as  follows  :— 

Pantograph,  4s.  4d. 

Wringer,  £1.  5s. 

Balding  Diagram  Machine,  £6.  12s. 

Woodite,  is.  8d. 

Zinc  plates,  3d.  each. 

Sulphite  paper,  4d.  per  lb. 
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THE  PRINCE'S  PATH  TO  PROGRESS 

THE  practical  interest  of  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales  in  welfare  work  for  the  blind, 
so  graciously  manifested  this  month  by  his  visit  to  the  National  Institute,  has  enabled 
him,  with  his  customary  insight,  to  distinguish  amongst  the  great  variety  of  activities 
now  undertaken  for  the  benefit  of  the  blind  the  one  vital  activity  which  will  govern 
all  welfare  work  for  the  blind  in  future  years.  "  Of  all  the  splendid  work  which  is 
being  done  for  the  blind,"  he  said,  before  opening  the  Alfred  Eichholz  Memorial 
Clinic,  "  the  most  important  is  that  which  enables  them  to  earn  a  livelihood  and 
makes  them  capable  of  contributing  to  the  social,  economic,  and  intellectual  life 
of  the  nation." 

A  hundred  years  ago  all  that  a  blind  man  could  hope  for  was  a  little  relief  and  a  little  instruction 
in  finger-reading.  For  him  to  become  a  "social,  economic,  and  intellectual  "  factor  in  the  nation's 
life  would  have  seemed  an  idle  dream — not  only  to  those  who  wished  to  help  him,  but  to  the  blind 
man  himself.  Yet  to-day  the  Eichholz  Clinic  is  a  concrete  proof  of  the  "social,  economic,  and 
intellectual  "  value  of  the  blind. 

Last  month  we  wrote  of  the  spirit  behind  this  clinic.  That  spirit,  we  believe,  is  working  in 
hundreds  of  other  ways  amongst  the  blind  people  of  this  country.  Many  a  blind  man  in  some  lonely 
village  cottage,  putting  the  finishing  touches  to  the  brush  which  will  serve  the  housewife  for  many, 
many  years,  is  showing  the  same  patience,  the  same  unconquerable  resolve  to  help  himself,  the  same 
high  ambition  to  get  the  best  possible  result,  as  the  blind  men  and  women  whose  ability  has  enabled 
them  to  become  independent  professors  of  the  art  of  healing.  Was  it  not  said  of  old,  of  a  blind  man, 
that  he  was  blind  "  that  the  works  of  God  should  be  made  manifest  in  him  "  ? 

TWO  NOTABLE  REPORTS 

The  past  month  has  been  marked  by  the  appearance  of  two  important  Government  documents, 
both  reviewed  in  the  present  issue  of  The  New  Beacon. 

Those  who,  in  the  past,  were  reproached  for  the  fact  that  they  had  written  nothing  on  blind  wel- 
fare, were  apt,  perhaps  rather  sanctimoniously,  to  murmur  that  they  were  "  so  busy  getting  on  with  their 
job  "  that  they  had  not  time  for  the  luxury  of  sitting  down  and  thinking  about  it,  and  certainly  none 
for  writing.  Of  course,  the  truth  is  that  there  should  be  room  for  both  deliberation  and  action,  and 
there  is  everything  to  be  gained  by  an  attempt  to  ask  ourselves  now  and  then  what  we  are  getting 
at,  and  whether  the  rule  of  thumb  methods,  and  the  ready-made  prejudices  which  have  served  too 
often  as  our  guides,  and  which  we  have  sometimes  inherited  from  a  state  of  affairs  very  different 
from  present-day  conditions,  can  really  stand  examination.  The  enquiry,  for  example,  into  the  prob- 
lems of  the  partially  sighted  (notably  in  such  a  question  as  segregation)  probably  led  some  of  those 
who  conducted  it  right  away  from  the  beaten  track  which  they  had  been  content  to  tread  peacefully 
for  many  years,  forcing  them  to  reach  conclusions  which  surprised  even  themselves. 

There  is,  of  course,  a  danger  to  which  those  who  take  part  in  these  enquiries  must  be  alive. 
New  Jerusalems  are  not  built  when  the  plans  for  them  have  been  drawn  up,  and  the  most  powerfully 
worded  memorandum  does  not  in  itself  take  us  any  further.  "  If  you  say  it  three  times  it  is  bound 
to  be  true,"  was  the  happy  conclusion  reached  by  the  Bellman  in  "  The  Hunting  of  the  Snark,"  and 
it  is  a  form  of  optimism  against  which  compilers  of  official  reports  have  to  be  on  their  guard  ;  for  it  is 
possible  to  say  things  three,  or  even  thirty,  times,  without  their  resulting  in  action.  Unless  the 
decisions  reached  in  the  Reports  are,  to  use  a  rather  dreadful  bit  of  jargon,  implemented,  the  Reports 
might  just  as  well  not  have  been  written. 

For  those  who  think  that  talking  alone  can  do  anything,  there  is  a  timely  warning  in  Punch 
for  June  27th,  where  A.  P.  H.  describes  in  verse  his  encounter  in  the  Park  with  an  aged  man,  the  sole 
survivor  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Kissing  "  appointed  by  Gladstone  in  '74  "  : — 
..."  The  Government  courageously  decided  that  the  Crown 

Should  appoint  a  score  of  gentlemen  to  track  the  trouble  down 

And  that  took  a  long,  long  time. 

We  first  explored  the  history  of  human  osculation, 

The  view  of  the  Mahommedans,  the  morals  of  the  nation, 

And  the  significance  (if  any)  of  existing  legislation, 

And  that  took  a  long,  long  time." 

The  poem  is  too  long  to  quote  more  fully,  but  it  should  be  read  by  all  in  Committee  Rooms, 
for  it  has  a  very  sound  moral.  The  Editor. 
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THE    WORK    OF    THE    u  SUNSHINE 

KINDERGARTEN." 
III. 

Free  Activities  of  the  Children  from   Three    to   Five  Years. 


Outdoor   Activities. 

THE  three  -  year  -  olds  enjoy 
pushing  toys  and  play 
happily  for  a  long  while 
giving  each  other  rides  in 
carts.  We  have  a  wooden 
horse  and  each  day  for  about 
a  fortnight  Alec  would  fetch 
this  horse  and  call  Bryan  to  push  him  up 
and  down  the  path. 

Often  I  have  known  them  get  in  a  doll's 
pram,  sometimes  two  at  a  time,  and 
thoroughly  enjoy  the  spills  that  occurred. 

When  we  go  into  the  garden  the  boys, 
who  generally  play  in  pairs,  clamour  for 
motor  cars.  They  get  a  better  game  if  a 
semi-sighted  child  plays  with  one  who  is 
totally  blind,  tut  this  does  not  always 
happen. 

There  are  generally  between  20  to  30 
children  playing  with  large  toys  on  a  narrow 
piece  of  asphalt  and  the  bumps  are  very 
few  and  far  between. 

The  girls  take  their  dolls  out  in  prams  and 
often  the  boys  go  and  fetch  their  dolls  so 
that  they  can  ride  beside  them  in  the  motor 
cars. 

The  children  help  to  fetch  and  put  away 
the  toys.  It  is  quite  a  difficult  matter  to 
get  prams  and  motor-cars  up  and  down  steep 
banks  without  letting  them  run  away. 

In  the  autumn  the  children  enjoyed 
digging  their  own  plot  of  ground  and  planting 
bulbs. 

Handwork. 

In  my  opinion  the  most  important  hand- 
work for  young  blind  children  is  in  free 
play  with  dolls  and  toys,  but  there  are  one 
or  two  types  of  handwork  which  cannot  be 
classed  under  free  activity. 

Clay  modelling. — I  have  only  experi- 
mented with  this  during  the  last  term.  The 
children  enjoy  it  immensely,  even  those  who 
are  not  good  with  their  hands.  This  type  of 
work  is  still  so  new  that  it  is  difficult  to 
know  if  the  children  are  attempting  to 
model  a  definite  object,  for  it  is  often  im- 
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possible  to  recognise  what  it  is  supposed  to 
represent. 

Sidney  flattened  a  piece  of  clay  and  made 
depressions  in  it  with  his  finger  and  said  they 
were  rabbit  holes.  He  also  placed  small  flat 
pieces  of  clay  round  his  board  and  said  it 
was  a  tail  (of  children). 

Dolly,  a  totally  blind  child,  modelled  a 
table  and  put  an  apple  and  orange  on  it. 

But  the  models  made  by  the  five  to  seven- 
year-old  group  are  most  interesting. 

A  few  of  the  four-year-olds  have  done 
weaving  with  broad  strips  of  stiff  paper  to 
make  paper  bags,  but  they  were  partially 
sighted. 

The  children  are  fond  of  bead-threading, 
and  the  four-year-olds  can  make  simple 
patterns  with  the  beads.  They  make  neck- 
laces for  the  staff,  the  dolls  and  themselves. 

Individual  Formal  Work    v.   Free  Activities. 

During  this  last  term  I  have  put  away  all 
formal  apparatus,  including  beads,  and  only 
three  times  have  any  of  the  children  asked 
for  any  part  of  it. 

I  have  found  formal  work,  e.g.,  cylinders, 
insets,  Russian  rings,  beads,  etc.,  of  very 
little  general  educational  value. 

The  average  blind  child  is  able  to  perform 
the  work  without  much  effort  and  once 
performed  has  no  further  use  for  it. 

The  retarded  child  will  only  perform  it  if 
constantly  supervised  and  then  the  action  is 
merely  mechanical  and  there  is  no  interest 
attached. 

With  free  activity  the  child's  whole  being 
is  stimulated.  He  works  with  great  con- 
centration and  zeal,  for  his  task  is  self- 
chosen  and  motivated.  He  is  constantly 
active  and  continually  thinking  and  talking 
about  his  plans. 

During  the  course  of  this  experiment  three 
of  the  five  most  backward  children  have 
shown  marked  improvement.  It  is,  of 
course,  impossible  to  say  if  this  is  entirely 
due  to  free  activity,  but  I  certainly  think  it 
has  helped  immensely, 
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Particulars  of  three  cases  follow  : — 

1,  Maisie  was  a  very  passive  child  who 
never  spoke  unless  spoken  to  and  even  then 
her  voice  was  a  whisper.  She  would  thread 
beads  ad  infinitum  but  showed  little  in- 
telligence over  anything  else.  Since  the 
beads,  etc.,  were  put  away  Maisie  has  been 
encouraged  to  play  with  a  doll.  Quite 
suddenly  she  began  to  talk  about  her  doll 
volubly  and  a\idibly  and  has  continued  to 
talk  more  about  general  events  ever  since. 
She  can  repeat  rhymes  very  nicely  too.  She 
is  still  backward,  but  is  improving. 

2.  Jimmie  spoke  very,  very,  little.  He 
just  said  "  yes  "  and  "  no."  He  wouldn't 
attempt  to  replace  cylinders.  His  first  signs 
of  intelligence  appeared  when  he  picked  up 
bricks  out  of  the  box  and  threw  them  across 
the  room.  Then  he  began  to  play  with  a 
pram,  and  other  pushing  toys,  and  he  began 
to  talk  about  what  he  was  doing  and  what 
he  wanted  to  do.  "  I  want  to  push  the 
pram,"  "I  want  a  brick."  He  can  repeat 
rhymes  now. 

I  think  both  the  foregoing  cases  have  be- 
come more  active  because  they  have  had  some- 


thing interesting  to  talk  about.  It  is 
difficult  to  find  something  fresh  to  say  about 
"  beads  "  or  "  cylinders,"  but  conversation 
about  "  dolls  "  and  "  bricks  "  and  "  prams  " 
is  endless. 

3.  John  was,  and  still  is,  a  very  distress- 
ing case.  He  would  sit  all  day  rocking 
himself  and  sometimes  he  had  the  most 
dreadful  fits  of  screaming.  Nothing  appeared 
to  interest  him. 

I  gave  him  a  ball  with  a  bell  and  that 
would  please  him  for  a  couple  of  seconds, 
but  that  was  all. 

I  often  tried  to  get  him  to  push  a  horse 
and  then  quite  suddenly  one  day  he  began  to 
push  it  alone  and  continued  to  do  so  for 
about  ten  minutes,  gurgling  and  laughing  all 
the  time. 

Since  then  he  has  been  much  happier  and 
has  only  attempted  to  scream  for  a  couple 
of  seconds  at  a  time.  He  explores  the  kinder- 
garten and  pulls  things  out  of  cupboards. 

He  has  not  spoken  yet,  but  he  sometimes 
makes  noises  as  though  he  were  trying  to 
speak. 


MARKETING    METHODS. 

Review   of  the   Report   of    the    Sub-Committee    on    Marketing    and    other 
matters  affecting  the  Employment  and  Vocational  Training  of  Blind  Persons. 

pi*       mm      mt^  p[jr  Report,  which  is  printed  receive  their  approbation  at  some  future  date. 

The  enquiiy  into  Marketing  naturally  led 
to  an  examination  of  oilier  departments  of 
blind  work  which  are  correlated  to  it,  and 
the  terms  of  reference  were  enlarged  accord- 
ingly, with  the  result  that  observations  were 
made  on  vocational  training,  production  and 
employment.  Included  in  the  latter  are 
matters  relating  to  Home  Workers'  Schemes. 

The  Sub-Committee  was,  in  fact,  set  up  as 
a  result  of  the  abandonment  of  the  scheme 
for  a  Central  Marketing  Board,  because  the 
Advisory  Committee  felt  that  the  reasons 
for  its  abandonment  should  be  examined. 
The  Report,  therefore,  states  the  arguments 
both  in  favour  of  and  against  the  proposal. 
While  the  evidence  in  favour  of  the  scheme 
must  be  accepted  as  sound  and  well-reasoned, 
the  objections  form  a  weak  argument  against 
the  proposed  Board. 

The  principal  interest  revealed  in  the 
Report  lies  in  its  examination  of  the  Central 
Marketing  Scheme  and  the  arguments  which 
led  to  the  proposal,  viz.,  the  need  for  some 


and  published  by  H.M.  Sta- 
tionery Office  at  is.  3d., 
consists  of  an  investigation 
into  all  the  aspects  of 
Marketing,  and  is  a  critical 
analysis  of  the  methods  at 
present  employed  in  Workshops  for  1he  Blind 
throughout  the  country. 

The  Sub-Committee  sat  primarily  to 
examine  the  reasons  why  the  Central  Market- 
ing Board,  advocated  by  1he  Association  of 
Workshops  for  the  Blind  and  to  which  the 
Advisory  Committee  had  given  its  approval, 
had  been  abandoned.  The  Report  is  apt  to 
leave  the  impression  that,  in  the  main,  ihe 
Sub-Committee  could  not  find  strong  reasons 
for  supporting  any  of  the  arguments  against 
the  Scheme,  and  that,  in  the  light  of  all  1he 
evidence,  they  must  lean  towards  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  National  Scheme.  But  while 
not  agreeing  with  the  Scheme  on  the  grounds 
of  impracticability  at  the  present  moment, 
the  feeling  is  left  that  such  a  plan  might 
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machinery  to  dispose  of  the  Grade  A  output 
of  blind  workers,  which,  at  the  present  time, 
remains  unsold,  or  the  potential  output  of 
those  who  are  unemployed.  This  figure  is 
estimated  at  £50,000  per  annum,  or  approxi- 
mately 16  per  cent,  of  the  existing  total  sales 
of  blind-made  goods  throughout  the  country, 
produced  in  Workshops  and  Home  Workers' 
Schemes. 

The  Report  states  that  a  clear  case  has 
been  made  out  for  improved  marketing 
methods.  As  for  sales  in  bulk,  the  Sub- 
Committee  consider  that  the  best  solution 
would  be  along  the  lines  of  the  Central 
Marketing  Board,  but  it  seems  from  the 
evidence  that  such  a  Scheme  would  involve 
so  much  local  opposition  that  it  must  be 
regarded  as  impracticable  at  the  present  time. 

For  the  present,  therefore,  the  Committee 
recommends  the  setting  up  of  Regional 
Marketing  Boards  throughout  the  country 
for  the  sale  of  the  surplus  and  potential 
output  of  blind  workers,  after  the  individual 
Workshops  and  Home  Workers'  Schemes 
have  disposed  of  as  much  as  they  are  able, 
and  visualises  the  financing  of  these  Boards 
by  the  payment  of  a  commission  on  all  goods 
sold  by  them.  The  actual  percentage  of 
commission,  it  states,  can  only  be  decided 
regionally  as  the  result  of  experience.  Each 
Regional  Board  would  consist  of  a  Committee 
of  Management,  on  which  representatives  of 
employing  bodies  in  the  area  would  sit. 
The  Regional  Schemes  in  the  initial  stages 
would  have  to  be  floated  with  capital  raised 
for  the  specific  purpose,  until  sufficient  com- 
mission is  earned  on  sales  to  cover  their 
expenses.  The  Report  states  definitely  that 
the  sum  can  be  raised  if  the  need  for  co- 
operative selling  machinery  is  only  made 
apparent,  and  urges  the  necessity  of  closer 
co-operation  of  those  responsible  for  the 
sale  of  Workshop  goods  and  Home  Workers' 
goods,  and  also  those  responsible  for  the 
disposal  of  goods  made  by  pastime  workers 
under  Unemployable  Schemes. 

The  recommendations  close  with  the  pious 
hope  that  Institutions  will  review  theii 
marketing  methods  in  the  light  of  the  Report, 
and  that  they  will  develop  them  to  the 
utmost. 

Statistical  tables  are  given  showing  the 
number  of  blind  persons  employed  in  Work- 
shops   and    Home    Workers'    Schemes    at 


31st  March,  1932  ;  also  an  analysis  of  the 
total  sale  of  goods  effected  throughout  the 
country  for  the  same  period.  These  sta- 
tistics, which  were  compiled  by  the  Associa- 
tion of  Workshops  for  the  Blind,  are  grouped 
in  Areas. 

The  functions  of  a  Workshop  are  clearly 
laid  down.  A  suggestion  is  made  that  older 
workers  might  be  pensioned,  so  as  to  make 
room  for  younger  men  and  women.  A  note 
is  included  on  inefficient  workers,  who,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Sub-Committee,  should 
not  be  allowed  to  remain  in  Workshops  and 
Home  Workers'  Schemes  to  the  detiiment  of 
the  undertaking. 

If,  as  the  Report  suggests,  the  market  for 
hand-made  goods  is  dying,  the  possibility  of 
using  power-driven  machines  should  be 
investigated  although  a  larger  percentage  of 
sighted  workers  would  have  to  be  employed. 

Home  Workers'  Schemes  are  of  necessity 
an  integral  part  of  Blind  Welfare  work,  but 
the  Report  advocates  large  schemes  in 
preference  to  numerous  small  units,  which,  by 
reason  of  their  size,  are  unable  to  provide 
the  facilities  that  Home  Workers'  Schemes 
should  possess.  The  criteria  for  admission 
of  entrants  to  Home  Workers'  Schemes  are 
stated,  together  with  the  essential  factors  of 
an  efficient  Home  Workers'  Scheme. 

A  table  shows  the  number  of  Trainees  at 
31st  March,  1932,  with  a  list  of  their  occupa- 
tions. The  ratio  of  Trainees  to  Workshop 
Employees  and  Home  Workers  is  1  to  3J. 
The  limitation  of  entrants  to  the  field  of 
employment  is  not  advocated  if  the  market 
problem  is  solved.  The  need  for  greater  care 
in  selection  for  training  is  stressed,  and  an 
outline  is  given  of  the  practice  in  operation 
in  the  County  of  London  and  Middlesex, 
setting  out  the  functions  of  the  Advisory 
Board  in  relation  to  potential  trainees. 

A  recommendation  is  made  that  the  Board 
of  Education  should  be  asked  to  insist  on 
newly  appointed  Craft  Teachers  holding  the 
appropriate  Diploma  of  the  College  of 
Teachers  of  the  Blind  as  a  condition  of 
permanent  approval. 

Points  on  Workshop  Management  are 
examined.  Grade  "  A  "  goods  are  defined, 
and  a  proposal  to  segregate  second-grade 
workers  is  criticised.  The  undesirability  of 
offering  Grade  "  B  "  goods  is  emphasiseds 
with   the   plea    that    second-grade    worker, 
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who  after  retraining  cannot  produce  saleable 
goods  in  any  class  of  work  should  be  relegated 
to  the  Pastime  category. 

The  evidence  given  on  the  subject  of 
Advertising  is  not  very  inspiring,  but  the 
Sub-Committee  is  agreed  that  a  standard  of 
quality  must  be  secured  before  embarking 
on  a  National  Advertising  Scheme. 

Simple  examples  of  Cost  Records  are 
given,  with  a  note  on  the  essential  factors  in 
prime  cost.  The  Report  states  that  these 
particidars  should  be  kept  for  purposes  of 
record  and  internal  check,  rather  than  for 
selling  purposes.  There  is  no  object  in 
calculating  each  item  of  Overhead  Expenses, 
as  these  cannot  generally  be  employed  in 
Workshops  for  the  Blind  to  ascertain  the 
selling  price.  A  section  of  the  Report  is 
devoted  to  Stock  Records,  Stock  Checking 
and  Stock-taking,  on  which  the  opinion  of  a 
firm  of  chartered  accountants  is  against  the 
introduction  of  an  elaborate  system. 

The  Report  closes  with  two  reservations. 
The  first  deals  with  the  question  of  who 
should  decide  whether  a  Trainee  is  suitable 
for  employment,  and  is  in  disagreement  with 
the    findings   of   the   Sub-Committee.     The 


reservation  maintains  that  the  responsibility 
is  that  of  the  Agency  as  an  expert  body  to 
whom  has  been  delegated  that  part  of  the 
responsibility  of  the  Local  Authorities,  and 
that  the  opinion  of  the  expert  body  should 
be  respected. 

The  second  reservation  disagrees  with  the 
recommendation  on  Marketing,  and  robs 
that  part  of  the  Report  of  its  value  by  the 
trenchant  statement  signed  by  Colonel 
Willans,  whose  evidence  in  favour  of  a 
Central  Marketing  Board  is  an  important 
contribution  to  the  Report. 

The  Appendices  include  a  list  of  witnesses  ; 
statistics  of  two  important  Home  Workers' 
Schemes  ;  a  form  of  Workshop  and  Trading- 
Account,  and  a  map  of  England  and  Wales, 
showing  the  distribution  of  sales  of  goods 
made  by  the  Blind  for  the  year  ended 
31st  March,  1932,  which  was  prepared  by  the 
Association  of  Workshops. 

The  Report  deals  with  a  very  difficult 
subject,  and  although  the  recommendations 
on  Marketing  may  be  unconvincing,  the 
Report  in  other  respects  covers  valuable 
features,  and  is  worthy  of  perusal  by  those 
responsible  for  the  employment  of  the  blind. 


BRITISH  INSTITUTIONS  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

VI. 

Bolton  Workshops  and  Homes  for  the  Blind  (1867). 

By  BEN  PURSE. 


NO  one  can  read  the  history 
of  the  rise  and  develop- 
ment of  our  British  In- 
stitutions for  the  Blind 
without  being  reminded 
over  and  over  again  of 
the  almost  insignificant 
incidents  that  have  so  markedly  influenced 
this  great  philanthropic  movement.  It  is 
difficult  to  imagine  how,  from  such  small 
beginnings,  some  of  these  organisations  have 
developed,  not  upon  the  lines  that  were 
originally  mapped  out  for  them — for  if  that 
had  been  so  they  would  probably  have 
continued  immature ;  at  all  events  they 
would  never  have  grown  to  the  dimensions 
or  assumed  the  far-reaching  activities  by 
which  many  of  them  are  now  distinguished. 
The  organisation  under  review  is  one  of  such, 
and  as  we  read  the  story  we  shall  see  how 
the    scope    and    purpose    of    the    agency 


developed  upon  quite  other  lines  than  those 
originally  intended  by  the  founders.  Before 
proceeding  with  this  aspect  of  our  narrative, 
however,  we  must  say  something  of  the 
status  of  the  County  Borough  of  Bolton, 
in  which  the  Society  functions,  in  order 
better  to  understand  those  factors  which 
have  contributed  to  its  growth  and  made  it 
such  an  important  centre  of  blind  welfare 
work  in  South  Lancashire. 

Bolton  is  so  essentially  a  modern  industrial 
town  that  few  people  realise  the  fact  that 
its  history  goes  back  for  over  700  years. 
Practically  nothing  is  known  of  its  origin, 
but  in  1228  the  Manor  of  Bolton  is 
mentioned  in  a  deed  whereby  Roger  de 
Maresey,  or  Mersey,  sold  it  to  the  Earl  of 
Chester.  By  1251  Bolton  had  attained  such 
importance  that  it  was  considered  worthy  of 
being  made  a  borough. 

Until    1253    1he    crafts    of    shoemakers, 
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skinners  and  fullers  were  forbidden  to  be 
exercised  in  the  large  wapentake  of  Salford 
outside  that  Borough,  but  the  charter  of 
1253  extended  this  privilege  to  Bolton,  thus 
largely  restricting  the  practice  of  trades  in 
Salford.  Incidentally,  the  granting  of  per- 
mission to  fullers  to  ply  their  trade  in  Bolton 
marks  the  town's  first  acquaintance  with 
the  textile  industry,  for  a  fuller  was  one  who 
cleansed  and  thickened  cloth  by  washing  and 
beating  it. 

In  1288  Bolton  contained  70  small  bur- 
gages, that  is,  70  tenements  or  pieces  of  land 
held  by  tenure  direct  from  the  King  or 
some  over-lord,  so  that  even  at  this  early 
date  the  population  must  have  consisted  of 
at  least  300  to  400  persons  —  a  fair-sized 
town  for  that  period.  In  mediaeval  times 
ever}/  place  of  importance  had  its  church, 
and  we  find  from  deeds  and  grants  that  a 
church  existed  here  from  quite  early  days. 

Though  the  name  of  Bolton  occurs  in  many 
deeds  and  inquisitions  during  the  14th  and 
15th  centuries,  the  inhabitants  must  have 
had  a  very  quiet  and  placid  existence,  and 
there  is  little  of  any  historical  value  to  note, 
at  least  until  the  period  of  the  Civil  War. 
The  settled  state  of  the  district  during  this 
period  is  shown  by  the  number  of  halls  or 
large  residences  erected  there,  notably 
Smi thills  Hall,  Hall-i'-th'-Wood,  Little  Bol- 
ton Hall  and  Great  Lever  Hall. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  16th  century, 
Bolton  came  under  the  influence  of  the 
Puritan  movement,  which  spread  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  town  became  known  as  the 
centre  of  Puritanism,  and  was  often  termed 
the  "  Geneva  of  Lancashire."  One  can 
understand,  therefore,  why  the  town  declared 
itself  so  strongly  for  Parliament  during  the 
great  Civil  War,  a  decision  which  led 
eventually  to  the  sacking  of  the  town  and 
the  massacre  of  a  great  number  of  the 
inhabitants. 

The  Bolton  of  the  mid-seventeenth  century 
was  only  a  small  town  judged  by  modern 
standards,  yet  already  it  was  noted  as  an 
important  seat  of  the  cotton  and  woollen 
trade.  For  almost  100.  years  the  trade  in 
textiles  slowly  increased,  until  the  inven- 
tions of  Kay,  Hargreaves,  and  Arkwright 
(the  latter  a  one-time  barber  and  peruke 
maker  in  Bolton)  were  finally  crowned  by 
the  epoch-making  invention  of  the  "  Mule  " 


by  Samuel  Crompton  in  1779.  The  story  of 
Samuel  Crompton  is  now  familiar  to  most 
people,  and  in  1927,  at  the  celebration  of 
the  centenary  of  his  death,  delegates  from 
the  whole  of  the  textile  world  gathered  in 
Bolton  to  pay  homage  to  his  genius. 

The  end  of  the  18th  century  was  a  period 
of  great  expansion  so  far  as  Bolton  and 
district  were  concerned.  The  revolution  in 
industry  occasioned  by  the  invention  of  the 
steam  engine,  coupled  with  the  great  increase 
in  textile  production  due  to  Crompton's 
invention,  and  the  general  improvement  in 
textile  machinery,  led  to  the  introduction  of 
what  has  since  been  termed  the  Factory 
System  and  the  consequent  influx  of  workers 
into  the  various  industrial  towns. 

In  1801  the  total  population  of  Great  and 
Little  Bolton  was  17,416  ;  by  1831  it  had 
grown  to  41,195.  In  1901  1he  census 
showed  168,205,  whilst  the  latest  available 
figures  indicate  that  1he  population  is  now 
178,683. 

In  1838,  when  it  was  incorporated,  the 
rateable  value  of  the  borough  was  estimated 
at  £89,000,  but  in  1928  it  was  £1,185,553. 
The  borough  has  an  ai-ea  of  15,280  acres,  and 
both  owns  and  controls  gas,  water  and 
electricity  supplies.  The  Iramway  and  bus 
services  are  municipally  owned.  The  Educa- 
tion Committee  controls  over  50  elementary 
schools,  a  technical  college,  school  of  art, 
commercial,  secondary,  and  a  number  of 
special  schools,  including  one  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  blind.  The  library  service 
consists  of  a  reference  library,  central 
reading  room,  six  branch  libraries,  a  patents 
library  and  14  school  libraries,  in  addition 
to  which  there  are  a  number  of  well-appointed 
and  attractive  museums  under  the  control 
of  the  local  authority. 

From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
Borough  possesses  many  valuable  amenities, 
and  ranks  as  one  of  the  towns  of  first-class 
importance  in  commerce  and  industry. 

The  Bolton  Institution  and  Homes  for  the 
Blind  was  conducted  on  a  voluntary  basis 
for  nearly  67  years.  It  owes  its  origin  to  the 
energy  and  enthusiasm  of  a  few  philanthro- 
pically  minded  people,  who,  having  learned 
of  the  steps  taken  to  promote  the  welfare  of 
the  blind  in  other  Lancashire  towns  decided 
to  convene  a  public  meeting  in  the  year  1866 
for  the  purpose  of  initiating  such  a  movement 
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in  their  own  borough.  This  meeting  appears 
to  have  attracted  considerable  attention, 
and  we  learn  that  funds  were  forthcoming 
with  which  to  make  a  modest  beginning. 
A  large  house  in  Tipping  Street  was  pur- 
chased, and  it  was  thought  at  that  time  that 
reasonable  facilities  for  expansion  were 
available  on  the  adjoining  land.  It  was  soon 
found  necessary  to  make  full  use  of  the 
existing  accommodation,  and  it  became  clear 
to  the  Governors  that  the  increased  duties 
and  responsibilities  which  devolved  upon 
them  would  render  the  Tipping  Street  site 
quite  inadequate  for  their  purposes. 

The  original  idea  was  simply  to  give 
instruction  in  embossed  methods  of  reading 
to  the  blind  of  the  town  who  cared  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  facilities,  but  such  a 
limited  outlook  could  not  persist  for  very 
long,  and  it  was  quickly  determined  to 
follow  the  example  of  many  other  industrial 
areas  by  providing  trade-training  and  work- 
shop employment  for  a  limited  number  of 
blind  people. 

The  first  manager  to  be  appointed  was  Mr. 
J.  Kinlay,  of  Liverpool,  himself  blind,  who 
was  formerly  associated  with  the  Cornwallis 
Street  Workshops  for  1he  Blind,  where  he 
had  gained  considerable  administrative  ex- 
perience. His  services  were  retained  by  the 
Bolton  Committee  in  1867,  and  he  im- 
mediately commenced  to  organise  definite 
forms  of  employment.  We  think  it  is  true 
that,  despite  a  very  limited  outlook,  Mr. 
Kinlay  possessed  some  organising  ability 
and  an  administrative  capacity  which  ren- 
dered him  invaluable  to  the  organisation  for 
many  years. 

The  difficulties  associated  with  the  under- 
taking were  considerable,  by  reason  of  the 
fact  that  the  industry  of  Lancashire  at  that 
period  was  passing  through  a  very  critical 
phase.  The  cotton  famine  seriously  affected 
the  county,  and  caused  a  curtailment  of  the 
activities  which  under  more  favourable 
trade  conditions  would  have  realised  a  more 
rapid  expansion.  Steadily,  however,  the 
trades  introduced  by  Mr.  Kinlay  began  to 
absorb  more  persons,  though  the  progress 
could  never  be  described  as  rapid.  The 
wages  paid  were  for  a  considerable  number 
of  years  miserably  inadequate  for  the 
proper  maintenance  and  support  of  the 
workers,   and   here,   as  in   many   other  in- 


stances, they  had  often  to  resort  to  Poor 
Law  relief  in  order  to  subsidise  their 
altogether  inadequate  economic  earnings. 

No  attempt  was  made  to  regulate  pay- 
ments by  the  general  conditions  obtaining 
in  the  trades  that  were  practised,  for  the 
old  theory  held  good — that  the  blind  man 
ought  to  be  grateful  for  the  opportunity  of 
employment  and  not  be  too  insistent  in  his 
demand  for  conditions  of  labour  approximat- 
ing to  those  of  seeing  people  employed  in 
the  same  branches  of  industry.  Mr.  Kinlay 
and  those  associated  with  him  held  tenaci- 
ously to  the  "  low  wage  "  theory,  and, 
unfortunately,  it  so  coloured  their  actions  as 
to  influence  adversely  the  employees,  who 
were  invariably  out  of  sympathy  with  the 
policy  that  was  being  pursued  b}'  the 
management. 

In  the  year  1899,  when  the  thirty-second 
Annual  Report  was  issued,  the  Institution 
was  employing  26  men  and  5  women,  of 
whom  16  had  passed  through  their  appren- 
ticeship at  the  Institution.  The  sale  of 
goods  in  that  year  amounted  to  £1,211, 
whilst  approximately  £550  was  paid  in 
wages. 

The  Annual  Report  for  the  year  1902 
states  that  employment  had  been  regularly 
provided  throughout  the  year  for  25  men  and 
3  women.  The  sales  are  recorded  as  being 
£1,514,  and  the  wages  paid  £824  ;  thus  it  is 
apparent  by  the  proportion  of  wages  paid 
to  employees  that  better  conditions  were 
being  provided  than  heretofore,  though  it  is 
clear  from  the  phrasing  used  in  the  Report 
that  a  number  of  people  were  engaged  on 
part-time  work,  so  that  the  wages  were  not 
quite  so  satisfactory  as  the  financial  state- 
ment was  designed  to  show. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  follow  the  vicissitudes 
of  the  Institution  year  by  year.  Great 
changes  were  wrought  from  about  1910  to 
1914,  and  it  may  be  said  that  by  this  time 
the  management  had  recognised  the  need 
for  paying  to  their  employees  the  piece-work 
rates  of  wages  generally  obtaining  in  in- 
dustry. 

The  Act  of  1920  completely  changed  the 
conditions  prevailing  in  this  and  kindred 
Institutions,  for  new  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities devolved  upon  the  organisation,  and 
the  Lancashire  County  Councilappointed  the 
Bolton  Society  to  act  for  them  as  a  registra- 
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tion  authority  and  employment  agency. 
The  Report  for  1927-28  speaks  of  the  cordial 
relations  existing  between  the  Lancashire 
County  Council,  the  Bolton  Borough  Council 
and  the  local  Institution,  and  it  was  even 
then  apparent  that  such  relations  were 
likely  to  culminate  in  a  greater  measure  of 
control  being  granted  to  the  municipal 
authorities  in  the  administration  of  the 
affairs  of  the  Institution. 

We  are  told  that  on  March  31st,  1928,  the 
number  of  employees  and  trainees  had  grown 
to  95,  and  the  sales  during  that  year 
amounted  to  £9,930.  13s.  ad.  Economic 
earnings  were  £2,394.  16s.  2d.  and  subsidies 
amounted  to  £2,633.  12s.  9d.,  so  that  by 
this  time  subsidies  were  in  excess  of  wages 
by  approximately  £300.  In  1929  blind 
persons  employed  and  under  training  num- 
bered 97.  During  this  year  goods  to  the 
value  of  £9,986.  19s.  7d.  had  been  disposed 
of,  showing  a  slight  increase  on  the  previous 
year,  while  economic  earnings  were  £2,600. 
8s.  ad.,  and  subsidies  £3,062.  9s.  2d.  By 
March,  1933,  the  number  of  workers  and 
apprentices  had  increased  to  104,  and  sales 
had  apparently  fallen  to  £8,462.  us.  9d.  ; 
wages  paid  amounted  to  £3,190.  4s.  9d.,  and 
subsidies  had  reached  £4,378.  7s.  7d. 

For  some  years  past  an  agitation  had  been 
conducted  with  the  object  of  inducing  the 
local  authority  to  assume  responsibility  for 
the  management  and  control  of  the  In- 
stitution, and  this  was  realised  on  May  5th, 
1933,  when  the  organisation  was  municipal- 
ised and  responsibility  for  its  assets  and 
liabilities  assumed  by  the  Bolton  Corpora- 
tion. 


GORRESPONDENCE 

To  the  Editor. 

Saved  from  Blindness. 

Sir, — -I  regret  to  read  that  the  Prime 
Minister,  Mr.  Ramsay  MacDonald,  is  again 
suffering  from  eye  trouble,  and  been  ordered 
by  his  doctors  to  take  three  months'  holiday, 
part  of  the  time  to  be  spent  abroad  (why  not 
in  this  glorious  West  Country  ?). 

Ten  years  ago,  in  my  67th  year,  I  under- 
went three  operations  for  eye  trouble  by 
Mr.    Cargill,    in    the    Waddington    Ward, 


King's  College  Hospital,  London.  The 
surgeons,  assisted  by  the  splendid  day  and 
night  nurses  of  "  King's,"  restored  the  sight 
of  my  worst  eye,  so  saving  me  from  total 
blindness.  I  was  then,  and  am  now,  totally 
deaf.  I  thank  God  that  I  am  still  in  the 
world  of  Light,  and  can  see  to  read  The 
New  Beacon.  I  have  been  in  this  beautiful 
Devonshire  Home  in  the  care  of  the  Matron 
since  November  12th,  1925.  The  Matron 
has  looked  after  me  so  well  that  there  has 
not  been  any  relapse  of  the  eye  trouble — a 
testimony  to  the  success  of  the  operations 
by  British  surgeons.  I  am  nearly  seventy- 
seven  years  of  age,  and,  thanks  to  hospital 
treatment  in  the  past,  now  I  enjoy  perfect 
health. 

Yours,  etc., 

William  J.  L.  Hooper. 

Devonport  and  Western  Counties' 
Home  for  the  Blind. 


To  the  Editor. 
Rambling  for  the  Blind. 

Sir, — It  has  been  both  interesting  and 
encouraging  to  read  the  paper  on  "  Rambling 
for  the  Blind  "  by  Mr.  J.  May.  Eight  years 
ago  we  started  rambling  with  the  blind  people 
of  Lewisham ;  then  we  had  the  modest 
number  of  ten  ;  four  years  later  we  had  to 
hire  a  special  'bus,  a  week  ago  we  had  a 
ramble  in  which  130  people  joined. 

In  this  district  (Lewisham,  Greenwich  and 
Deptford)  rambling  has  not  been  a  weekly 
affair,  for  up  to  the  present  time  we  have 
always  treated  them  as  "  extras  "  to  the 
social  clubs,  and  we  merely  had  an  average  of 
four  rambles  each  year,  during  the  summer. 
Frankly,  I  have  often  wondered  why  the 
blind  people  enjoy  the  rambling  so  much.  I 
have  questioned  a  number  of  my  blind  friends 
and  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
enjoyment  is  such  that  it  cannot  be  expressed. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  everybody  does 
enjoy  the  walking,  for  it  is  purely  on  the 
suggestion  of  the  blind  people  that  a  per- 
manent rambling  club  is  going  to  be  formed. 
No  organiser  can  want  more  concrete 
evidence  than  that. 

It  may  interest  your  readers  to  hear  how 
we  fared  on  our  last  ramble.  We  had  arranged 
for  one  hundred   and   twenty   people,   and 
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chartered  two  double-deck  omnibuses  to 
start  from  Lewisham  at  2  p.m.  After  the 
usual  few  minutes'  delay  in  starting,  we 
arrived  at  Knockholt  about  3,  and  started 
walking  on  a  roundabout  route  to  Cudham. 
We  always  concentrate  on  the  field  paths, 
and  have  found  that  it  is  best  to  ignore  any 
stiles  ;  literally,  we  take  everything  in  our 
stride,  and  every  small  difficulty  provides  a 
great  deal  of  fun  and  good-humoured  chaffing. 
Generally  speaking,  the  ladies  are  better  than 
the  men,  and  they  would  be  far  better  if 
they  were  not  so  modest !  Those  who 
amuse  me  are  the  men  who,  on  feeling  the 
height  of  the  stile,  say  "I'm  all  right,  leave 
me Ja lone,"  and  then  proceed  to  kick  their 
legs  in  the  air  and  positively  tumble  over. 
They  always  arrive  safely  on  the  other  side, 
but  I  warn  the  helpers  to  beware  of  those 
legs  ! 

We  arrived  at  Cudham,  where  the  Matron 
of  the  Seamen's  Convalescent  Home  has 
accommodated  us  for  tea  for  the  last  six 
years,  and  had  a  chat  for  an  hour  or  so. 
Then,  just  as  the  sun  was  beginning  to  go 
down  behind  the  woods  in  front  of  us  we 
started  on  the  longer  part  of  our  walk. 

Across  a  field,  over  a  stile  and  through  a 
pine  wood,  until  for  some  inexplicable  reason 
I  saw  that  the  people  in  the  front  were  just 
standing  still  and  arguing.  I  ran  up  and 
"  shooshed"  away  the  cause  of  all  the  trouble 
— about  a  dozen  beautiful  calves  ! 

Here  we  started  going  down  a  long,  slow 
incline  across  meadows  and  picking  our  way 
through  wooded  paths  little  more  than  rabbit 
runs.  Getting  down  the  valley  is  all  right, 
but  getting  up  the  other  side  into  Downe 
caused  the  "  trouble  "  and  the  fun.  As  we 
knew  the  walk  we  had  brought  a  strong  rope 
with  us,  for  an  extremely  steep  wooded  path. 
This  was  tied  to  a  tree  at  the  top  and  with 
someone  hanging  on  the  bottom,  served  as  a 
guide  and  a  "  pull  "  to  everybody.  Every 
single  one  of  us  needed  it  because  those  who 
hadn't  lost  their  breath  with  the  walk  had 
lost  it  with  laughing. 

After  a  short  rest  at  the  top — -just  sufficient 
time  to  allow  the  men  to  light  their  pipes 
and  the  ladies  to  powder  their  noses — -we 
continued  through  Downe  and  finished  by 
walking  through  the  delightful  High  Elms 
Estate,  finally  arriving  at  Green  Street 
Green,  where  the  'buses  were  waiting  for  us. 

The  actual  number  of  miles  covered  was 


small — about  seven  and  a  half — but  it  was 
a  warm  day  and  we  had  some  elderly  people 
with  us  to  whom  a  greater  mileage  would 
have  been  uncomfortable.  However,  it  was 
a  great  success  and  everybody  was  con- 
gratulating everybody  else. 

A  few  days  later  some  of  our  blind  friends 
suggested  that  we  could  attempt  a  permanent 
rambling  club,  and  Mr.  May's  paper  has 
given  us  great  encouragement.  A  rambling 
club  will  be  formed  and  we  hope  that  it  will 
have  the  same  success  as  the  Manchester 
Rambling  Club.  One  difficulty  confronts  us, 
and  that  is  the  question  of  expenses.  The 
country  is  getting  farther  and  farther  away 
from  London,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  we  can 
manage  a  good  walk  for  Saturday  afternoon 
and  evening  for  less  than  one  shilling  a  head. 
Anyhow,  we  will  do  our  best,  and  please  do 
not  let  that  discourage  anybody  from  starting 
a  rambling  club. 

The  benefit  to  the  blind  in  the  way  of 
sunshine,  wind  and  exercise  is  inestimable 
and  their  pleasure  is  profound — they  have 
some  vaster,  greater  contact  with  nature  than 
any  feelings  the  sighted  experience. 


Yours,  etc., 


Larmew. 


PUZZLES  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

THE  ingenuity  of  Dr.  Alexander  in 
devising  puzzles  for  the  blind  is 
unending.  Through  his  kindness, 
the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind 
has  recently  been  supplied  with  the  new 
consignment  of  wooden  fretwork  puzzles, 
with  their  solutions.  They  are,  in  the  main, 
similar  to  those  mentioned  in  our  columns 
some  time  ago,  and  consist  of  crosses  and 
squares.  They  should  serve  to  while  away 
many  hours  for  those  who  live  alone,  and 
may  not  be  able  to  get  out  much,  and  they 
should  also  be  useful  in  the  many  new  Social 
Centres  and  Occupation  Centres  that  are 
springing  up  almost  weekly.  Dr.  Alexander 
would  welcome  fresh  sighted  volunteers, 
willing  to  cut  the  puzzles,  and  they  are 
asked  to  communicate  with  him  at  his 
address,  Bankside,  Ferry  Road,  Teddington, 
Middlesex.  Applications  for  the  puzzles 
should  not  be  sent  to  him  personally,  but  to 
the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  224, 
Great  Portland  Street,  London,  W.i.  They 
will  be  sent  free  of  charge,  so  long  as  supplies 
are  available. 
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ACHIEVEMENTS 
OF  THE  BLIND 

Blind  Graduate  Ordained. — Mr.  A.  G.  Ring- 
wood,  who  has  been  blind  all  his  life,  was 
recently  ordained  by  the  Bishop  of  Bristol. 
He  was  educated  at  Worcester  College  and 
Bristol  University,  where  he  graduated  B.A., 
taking  honours  in  English,  subsequently  going 
to  London,  where  he  obtained  his  A.K.C.  He  is 
serving  his  first  curacy  in  St.  Christopher's 
Parish,  Bristol,  where  he  was  for  some  time 
honorary  organist  and  choirmaster. 

An  Expert  Campanologist. — The  Rev.  P.  C. 
Nichols,  the  blind  Vicar  of  Duddington,  near 
Stamford,  is  an  expert  campanologist.  On  New 
Year's  Eve  he  walked  the  half-mile  to  his  parish 
church  alone  and  rang  peals  on  the  bells  to 
speed  the  passing  year  and  welcome  the  new. 
Often  before  Matins  he  will  play  hymn  tunes 
on  the  bells.  He  is  a  talented  musician  and 
trains  and  accompanies  the  village  choir. 

St.  Dunstan's  Chairman  Honoured. — The  in- 
clusion of  Captain  Ian  Fraser,  C.B.E.,  M.P.,  in 
the  list  of  knighthoods  conferred  by  the  King  in 
the  recent  Birthday  Honours,  has  been  received 
with  very  widespread  satisfaction  among  the 
blind.  Sir  Ian  Fraser  is  specially  known  for  his 
work  as  Chairman  of  St.  Dunstan's,  and  his 
unremitting  care  for  men  blinded  in  the  war, 
but  he  is  also  known  for  his  interest  in  the 
civilian  blind,  who  owe  the  Wireless  Telegraphy 
Act,  1926,  and  the  Blind  Voters  Act,  1933, 
very  largely  to  his  efforts. 

A  Blind  Organist's  Jubilee. — For  fifty  years 
Mr.  Fred  Turner  has  played  the  organ  and  led 
the  choir  in  Wellington  Church,  Glasgow,  which 
he  has  never  seen.  He  came  there  at  the  age 
of  19  and,  except  for  holidays,  he  has  never 
been  absent  from  his  post.  One  Sunday 
during  the  war,  just  before  the  service,  he  was 
told  that  his  son  had  been  killed  in  action.  They 
offered  to  bring  a  substitute  for  that  day.  "  If 
I  don't  play  to-day  I  shall  never  play  a  note 
again,"  said  Mr.  Turner,  and  people  said  he 
had  never  played  better.  To  commemorate 
his  services  the  congregation  has  decided  to 
make  a  presentation  to  him  this  autumn. 

Splendid  Service. — The  Rev.  C.  M.  Rogerson, 
Vicar  of  Hapton,  has  accepted  the  living  of 
Pendleton,  near  Clitheroe.  Mr.  Rogerson  was 
in  the  Army  from  August  4th,  1914,  to  September 
21st,  1917,  and  was  totally  blinded  at  the  Battle 
of  Polygon  Wood. 

An  Outstanding  Musical  Success. — Miss  May 
Sabeston  Walker,  of  Bexleyheath,  Kent,  has 
recently  been  successful  in  gaining  one  of  the 
outstanding  awards  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 


Music,  the  Isobel  Jay  Memorial  Prize,  a  gold 
medal  of  beautiful  design  which  is  awarded 
annually  to  a  soprano  in  memory  of  Isobel  Jay, 
who  was  herself  a  student  at  one  time  at  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Music.  The  competition 
solo  was  the  Mozart  aria  "  Mi  Tradi,"  and  the 
adjudicator  was  the  well-known  singer,  Miss 
Olive  Groves.  The  medal  is  being  presented 
by  the  Duke  of  Connaught  at  the  annual  prize 
distribution  of  the  Academy.  It  is  of  addi- 
tional interest  that  this  success  was  achieved 
on  the  day  following  that  of  the  R. A.M.  Chamber 
Concert,  at  which  Miss  Walker's  latest  composi- 
tion had  been  performed. 

Nova  Scotia  Musical  Successes. — The  following 
examination  successes  are  reported  by  the 
School  for  the  Blind,  Halifax,  N.S.,  Canada  :— 


Pianoforte. 

Doris  Barker 

Preparatory 

.   Honours. 

Iris  Marriott 

Intermediate 

.   Honours. 

John  Ramsay 

Intermediate     . 

.    Honours, 

Ariel  Watson 

Senior     .  . 

.    Honours 

Ivan  Gillis   .  . 

Higher  Local     . 

.   Honours 

Theodore  Collrin     . 

Higher  Local    . 

.    Pass. 

Organ. 

Edward  Home 

Intermediate 

.   Honours. 

Vocal. 

Iris  Marriott 

Intermediate 

.   Honours 

Violet  Daley 

Intermediate     . 

.   Honours. 

Ariel  Watson 

Intermediate     . 

.    Honours. 

THE  MAGGREGOR  PRIZE 

THE  subject  set  for  the  Macgregor 
Prize,  1934,  was  an  essay  on  "  How 
occupational  centres  can  best  be 
developed  and  how  they  can  be  used 
to  help  to  solve  the  problem  of  the  semi- 
employable  blind." 

The  Union  of  Counties  Associations  for 
the  Blind  regrets  to  record  that  this  year 
no  award  has  been  made  owing  to  the  fact 
that  none  of  the  essays  reached  the  required 
standard.  The  adjudicators  realised  that 
the  subject  presented  some  difficultie&,  but 
in  a  number  of  cases  there  was  confusion  in 
the  minds  of  competitors  between  occupa- 
tional centres  and  social  centres,  so  that 
the  main  subject  was  not  fully  dealt  with. 

The  competition  for  next  year  will  again 
be  an  essay,  this  time  on  the  subject  of 
"  The  Home  Teaching  Service  ;  its  past, 
present  and  future,"  which  should  provide 
considerable  scope  and  choice  of  material 
for  all  those  who  compete. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  decision  made  this 
year  will  spur  competitors  on  to  make 
greater  efforts  next  year,  so  that  the  winner 
of  the  award  will  carry  it  off  with  flying 
colours.  ,     .  ... 
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A    BRAILLE  CHESS 
QUARTERLY. 

FOR  a  considerable  time  there  has 
been  a  demand  for  a  periodical 
chess  magazine  in  Braille,  and 
the  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind  has  now  decided  to  publish  a  Quarterly 
entirely  devoted  to  chess.  Mr.  R.  W. 
Bonham,  Worcester  College  for  the  Blind, 
has  undertaken  the  editorship,  and,  assisted 
by  a  number  of  the  leading  English  chess 
amateurs,  is  in  the  position  to  produce  a 
magazine  comparable  with  any  circulated 
in  print. 

The  sections  dealing  with  all  parts  of  the 
game  are  in  very  capable  hands.  Mr.  T.  H. 
Tylor,  who  last  year  won  the  British  Cor- 
respondence Championship,  and  finished 
second  in  the  Empire  Championship,  has 
promised  to  bring  up  to  date  in  this  periodical 
the  "  Pocket  Guide  to  the  Chess  Openings  " 
published  some  years  ago  by  the  N.I.B., 
and  also  to  supply  some  annotated  games 
and  "  brilliancies  "  for  the  games  section. 

Mr.  C.  H.  O.  D.  Alexander,  one  of  England's 
leading  players  and  an  expert  on  all  forms 
of  the  gambit  game,  is  contributing  an 
article  dealing  with  combinative  play  which 
must  prove  both  interesting  and  instructive. 
Mr.  A.  R.  N.  Cross,  the  present  champion 
of  Oxford  University,  and  also  a  competitor 
for  the  British  Championship,  commences 
his  series  of  articles  with  an  analysis  of  the 
Colle  system. 

The  section  dealing  with  the  study  of  end 
games  will  be  undertaken  by  Sir  George 
Thomas,  who  is  perhaps  the  most  well- 
known  of  our  English  internationals  and  has 
captained  the  English  team  on  many 
occasions. 

The  problem  section  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  editor  himself,  the  present  champion  of 
Worcestershire,  and  last  year's  holder  of 
the  "  Birmingham  Post "  cup  for  the 
Championship  of  the  three  Counties  of 
Worcestershire,  Warwickshire  and  Stafford- 
shire. In  this  section  Mr.  Bonham  has 
received  advice  and  assistance  from  Mr. 
E.  S.  Tinsley,  Chess  Editor  of  the  London 
Times  ;  Mr.  G.  Hume,  one  of  England's 
greatest  problem  collectors  ;  and  Mr.  Alan  C. 
White,  the  great  American  collector.     The 


solver  of  problems  may  rest  assured  that  he 
will  receive  generous  attention. 

Articles  dealing  with  chess  news  are  being 
contributed  by  Mr.  G.  C.  Brown,  Midland 
representative  of  the  British  Chess  Federa- 
tion, and  Mr.  E.  A.  Eaton,  Secretary  of  the 
Braille  Correspondence  Chess  Association. 

There  will  be  a  special  section  for  beginners 
run  by  Mr.  R.  D.  Wormald,  who  has  had 
considerable  experience  in  coaching  young 
players. 

From  these  details  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
magazine  will  be  of  a  high  standard,  and 
should  prove  to  be  of  outstanding  service  to 
players  of  all  strengths. 

As  the  first  number  is  to  be  issued  in 
October,  Mr.  Bonham  will  be  glad  to  receive 
the  names  of  intending  subscribers  as 
early  as  possible.  The  annual  subscription 
will  be  three  shillings,  post  free,  inland  and 
abroad.  Editor's  address :  Mr.  R.  W. 
Bonham,  College  for  the  Blind,  Whittington, 
Worcester. 

BRAILLE  MUSICAL  MAG- 
AZINE COMPETITIONS. 

Result  of  Competition  No.  2. 

ENTRIES  for  the  second  competition 
showed  an  encouraging  increase  over 
those  submitted  for  the  previous 
quarter.  Even  so,  however,  there 
must  be  many  more  readers  to  whom  the 
National  Institute's  catalogue  of  Braille 
publications  will  suggest  what  may  well 
prove  to  be  a  profitable  subject  for  an  essay. 
The  entries  sent  in  presented  a  wide  range 
of  interests,  in  addition  to  voicing  in  several 
cases  needs  which  every  endeavour  will  be 
made  to  meet.  It  is  hoped  that  a  consider- 
able proportion  of  the  list  of  pieces  furnished 
by  entrants  will,  in  due  course,  find  its  way 
into  Braille. 

Prizes  of  music  to  the  value  of  7s.  6d., 
5s.  and  2s.  6d.,  respectively,  are  awarded  to 
the  following  competitors,  who  are  asked 
to  select  from  the  catalogue  a  list  of  the 
music  they  require  : — 

1st.   Piano.      James    Dudley,    31,    Newport    Road, 
Chorllon-cum-Hardy,  Manchester. 
Recommended  :   The  Path  of  Progress. 
(Published  by  A.  Lengnick  &  Co.). 
■2nd.   Organ.    William   Mc Vicar,    40,    Undale    Road, 
Dumbreck,  Glasgow. 
Recommended  :    Concert  Fantasia  on 
the    Tune    "  Hanover,"    by    E.    H. 
Lemare. 
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3rd .  Song.       Marjorie  Jones,  34,  Umberslade  Road , 
Selly  Oak,  Birmingham. 
Recommended  :     "  Now   we   are   six," 
by  H.  Fraser-Simson. 

Competition  No.  3. 

The  object  of  the  competition  is  to  ascer- 
tain the  views  of  readers  of  the  Braille 
Musical  Magazine  upon  music  which  may 
possess  sufficient  merit  or  popular  appeal 
to  warrant  inclusion  in  the  catalogue  of 
publications  in  Braille  issued  by  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind. 

To  the  competitors  whose  attempts  in 
the  opinion  of  the  adjudicators  most  success- 
fully achieve  this  object,  three  prizes  will 
be  awarded  quarterly  of  music  (selected  by 
the  winners  from  the  catalogue)  to  the  value 
of  7s.  6d.,  5s.  and  2s.  6d. 

The  rules  of  the  competition,  which  is 
open  to  subscribers  and  purchasers  of  the 
Braille  Musical  Magazine  resident  in  the 
British  Isles,  are  as  follows  : — 

1.  State  in  not  more  than  ioo  words  reasons  for 
proposing  as  suitable  for  publication  a  piece  of  music 
written,  or  transcribed,  for  either  (a)  organ,  (b)  piano, 
(c)  voice. 

2.  Entrants  may  submit  only  one  essay,  which 
must  deal  with  only  one  work. 

3.  Entries  exceeding  the  word-limit,  or  otherwise 
infringing  the  rules,  will  be  disqualified. 

4.  All  entries,  apart  from  those  of  subscribers,  must 
be  accompanied  by  the  upper  portion  of  the  front 
cover  of  the  Magazine,  bearing  the  name  and  date  of 
the  current  issue  of  the  Journal. 

5.  Entries  may  be  handwritten,  typewritten  or  in 
Braille. 

6.  Each  competitor  should  adopt  a  notn  de  plume, 
and  this  nom  de  plume  should  be  given  on  the  essay 
submitted,  ft  should  also  be  given  on  the  outside  of  a 
sealed  envelope  containing  the  correct  name  and  address 
of  the  competitor,  which  should  be  securely  attached 
to  the  essay. 

7.  All  attempts  must  be  received  by  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind  by  September  ist,  and  should 
be  addressed  to  the  Secretary,  Music  Comp.,  3,  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind,  224,  Great  Portland  Street,  W.i. 

8.  The  Adjudicators'  decision  will  be  final.  No 
correspondence  will  be  entered  into  in  connection  with 
the  competition. 

9.  Results  of  Competition  No.  3  will  be  published 
in  the  October  issue  of  the  Braille  Musical  Magazine. 

OBITUARY 

We  deeply  regret  to  announce  the  deaths 
of:— 

Arthur  Bernard  Cridland,  aged  61, 
the  distinguished  ophthalmic  surgeon  with  a 
European  reputation.  He  was  identified 
closely  with  numerous  ophthalmic  societies 
and  held  ophthalmic  appointments  in  many 


institutions.  He  represented  Great  Britain 
on  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Inter- 
national Association  for  the  Prevention  of 
Blindness  and  was  a  member  of  the  Preven- 
tion of  Blindness  Committee  of  the  Union 
of  Counties  Associations  for  the  Blind. 
Last  year  he  was  Vice-President  of  the 
Ophthalmological  Society  of  Great  Britain. 

W.  J.  Hardy,  at  Esher,  Surrey,  aged  70. 
It  has  now  been  revealed  that  Mr.  Hardy 
was  the  mysterious  "  Father  Christmas " 
of  Ashby-de-la-Zouch,  Leicestershire.  Every 
Christmas  for  20  years  old-age  pensioners  of 
Ashby-de-la-Zouch  had  received  anony- 
mously by  post  a  printed  card  and  a  10s. 
note.  Mr.  Hardy,  who  was  blind,  was  a 
colliery  owner  in  Leicestershire. 

Duncan  Macpherson,  teacher  and  con- 
ductor of  the  orchestra  of  the  Royal  Dundee 
Institution  for  the  Blind. 

Miss  Mary  Dawes,  in  her  85th  year. 
Since  her  childhood,  she  had  devoted  herself 
to  others,  especially  the  blind,  and  in  1896, 
she  founded  a  Workshop  for  the  Blind, 
and  became  its  secretary  and  the  inspiration 
of  its  work.  She  and  her  party  of  blind 
singers  were  well  known  at  Pembury  Hospi- 
tal which  they  visited  weekly. 

E.  B.  Blake,  Norwich  Labour  Councillor 
and  Justice  of  the  Peace,  Secretary  and 
Organiser  in  the  Eastern* Counties  of  the 
National  Union  of  Bookbinders,  Printers  and 
Paper  Workers.  Mr.  Blake  was  keenly 
interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  blind  of 
Norwich,  and  rendered  service  to  them  in 
many  ways. 

Harry  Young,  the  well-known  writer  on 
billiards,  who  raised  large  sums  of  money 
for  St.  Dunstan's  by  means  of  billiard 
matches. 

William  Kelso,  in  his  86th  year.  A 
civil  engineer,  he  lost  his  sight  and  hearing 
and  for  almost  fifty  years  he  was  deaf-blind. 
He  led  a  busy  life,  however,  and  every  day 
was  filled  with  duties.  He  was  a  keen 
horticulturist,  and  was  a  contributor  to 
magazines  on  horticulture  and  other  subjects, 
and  could  play  the  old  Scots  tunes  on  the 
violin. 

Frank  Baines  Jackson,  of  Bournemouth, 
in  his  77th  year.  For  many  years  he  ren- 
dered valuable  service  to  the  Bournemouth 
Blind  Aid  Society's  Braille  Library. 
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REVIEWS 


REPORTS 


Home. 
Association  of  Workshops  for  the  Blind. 

The  fifth  Annual  Report,  for  1933-34, 
records  a  membership  of  53  institutions  and 
counties  associations.  It  notes  with  much 
regret  the  resignation  of  Colonel  Willans,  its 
Honorary  Secretary  from  its  foundation, 
and  states  that  Mr.  Starling  has  been  elected 
to  fill  Colonel  Willans's  place.  Among  the 
tasks  of  the  Association  during  the  year 
has  been  compilation  of  a  report  on  Methods 
of  Payment  (now  available  to  members), the 
preparation  of  a  Handbook  giving  full 
particulars  as  to  tools  and  equipment, 
which  is  not  yet  published,  and  enquiry  into 
the  ratio  of  blind  to  seeing  workers,  further 
investigation  into  the  subject  of  co-operative 
buying,  and  the  preparation  of  a  scheme  of 
superannuation  for  persons  employed  by 
Blind  Institutions. 

Cardiganshire   Association    for    the    Blind. 

The  14th  Annual  Report  of  the  Association, 
for  1933-4,  states  that  there  are  now  169 
blind  persons  on  the  Register,  and  30  cases 
under  observation,  where  there  is  risk  of 
blindness.  It  is  specially  interesting  to  learn 
that  there  are  now  three  blind  students  at 
Aberystwyth,  two  at  the  University,  and  one 
at  the  Theological  College.  One  of  the  two 
at  the'  University  is  a  woman,  who  is 
qualifying  in  English,  French,  Latin,  and 
Philosophy  ;  she  has  twice  been  a  prize- 
winner in  the  Literary  Competition  organised 
by  the  National  Institute. 

Mission    to    the    Outdoor    Blind,    Glasgow 
and  the  West  of  Scotland. 

The  Report  for  1933-34  shows  that  there 
are  now  3,254  blind  persons  in  the  care  of 
the  Mission,  who  are  visited  by  the  14  Home 
Teachers  "  in  crowded  city  tenements,  scat- 
tered rural  hamlets,  and  lonely  Highland 
crofts."  Social  Clubs,  Domino  Clubs,  and  a 
Club  for  the  Deaf-blind,  are  among  the 
activities  described,  while  the  Summer  Out- 
ing to  the  coast  has,  as  usual,  given  great 
pleasure.     The  Report  refers  to  the  scheme 


for  greater  uniformity  in  administration  of 
blind  services  at  present  under  consideration 
by  the  Scottish  National  Federation  for  the 
Welfare  of  the  Blind,  and  expresses  the  hope 
that  it  may  prove  possible  to  secure  such 
uniformity. 

Edinburgh  &  South-East  Scotland    Society 
for  Teaching  the  Blind. 

The  75th  Report  of  the  Society  for  1933-34 
shows  that  there  are  now  1,345  persons  on 
the  Roll,  all  of  whom  have  either  been 
certified  as  blind  at  the  Regional  Clinic 
before  admission  to  the  Register,  or  will  have 
been  so  certified  when  the  complete  survey 
of  the  Register,  now  in  operation,  is  complete. 
Among  the  activities  of  the  Society  are  the 
maintenance  of  a  large  lending  library,  clubs 
both  for  men  and  for  women,  fortnightly 
religious  meetings,  services  on  Sunday  after- 
noons at  the  Royal  Infirmary,  the  mainten- 
ance of  a  holiday  home,  together  with  the 
many  day-to-day  duties  of  home  teachers 
who  have  to  visit  in  a  rural  area  nearly  2,500 
square  miles  in  extent,  as  well  as  in  Edin- 
burgh itself. 

Imperial. 
Civilian  Blind  Society,  Cape  Town. 

The  fifth  Annual  Report,  for  1933,  gives 
a  short  review  of  the  development  of  the 
Society  since  its  foundation,  and  it  is  cer- 
tainly a  record  of  which  those  responsible 
may  be  proud.  The  workshop  which  opened 
in  1930  with  six  untrained  men  and  no 
business  connection,  had  sales  totalling  over 
£1,000  in  1933.  In  addition,  there  is  a 
section  for  women,  who  work  for  the  most 
part  in  their  own  homes,  and  another  for  the 
non-European  blind,  who  are  engaged  in  the 
making  of  mattresses  and  baskets.  Help  is 
given  in  the  sale  of  goods  made  by  former 
pupils  of  Worcester  School  and  the  Athlone 
School,  and  touch  is  maintained  with  62 
country  members,  whose  standard  of  work- 
manship is  kept  high  by  supervision.  It  is 
not  surprising  to  learn  that  the  Society 
looks  forward  to  a  time  when  some  aug- 
mentation of  wages  by  means  of  Government 
subsidy  will  be  available. 

Foreign. 
Blind  Relief  Fund,  Philadelphia. 

The  twenty-third  Annual  Report  for 
x933_34    states    that    the    calls    upon    the 
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resources  of  the  Fund  have  never  been  more 
pressing  than  in  the  past  year.  Help  has 
been  given  in  the  form  of  food,  clothing, 
furniture,  spectacles  in  the  interests  of  sight- 
saving,  hospital  orders,  and  coal.  An 
account  is  given  of  a  very  successful  Pension 
Party,  when  300  guests  were  invited  to 
celebrate  the  passing  of  the  first  Pennsylvania 
Pension  Bill,  and  of  an  Annual  Reunion 
Outing,  when  775  guests  and  guides  were 
taken  for  a  forty-mile  trip  down  the  Delaware. 

American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind, 

The  sixty-fifth  Annual  Report,  for  1932- 
33,  gives  as  two  of  the  outstanding  events  of 
the  year  the  acceptance  of  Standard  English 
Braille,  and  the  agreement  reached  between 
the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  and  the 
American  Printing  House  for  the  interchange 
of  embossed  plates.  A  record  number  of 
books  and  apparatus  has  been  sold  during 
the  year,  and  owing  to  standardisation  of 
materials  it  has  been  possible  to  purchase 
these  in  larger  quantities  than  in  other  years. 

In  order  that  there  shall  be  greater  uni- 
formity of  practice  between  English  and 
American  embossers,  steps  are  being  taken 
to  set  up  a  uniform  type  committee,  which 
shall  be  in  a  position  to  give  decisions  on 
any  questions  arising  out  of  the  interpretation 
of  the  'official  rules. 

PERSONAIIA 

Mr.  S.  E.  Stevens,  Superintendent  of  the 
Hardman  Street  School  for  the  Blind, 
Liverpool,  was  unanimously  elected  Chair- 
man of  the  College  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind 
at  its  annual  meeting  last  month.  Mr. 
Stevens  first  entered  work  for  the  blind 
at  the  Royal  Institution  for  the  Blind, 
Birmingham,  thirty-five  years  ago,  and  this 
year  completes  twenty-one  as  superintendent 
of  the  Liverpool  Schools  for  the  Blind. 
There  are  but  few  movements  pertaining 
to  the  welfare  of  the  blind  with  which  he  has 
not  been  connected. 

Councillor  E.  H.  Lee,  of  Nottingham, 
has  been  appointed  Chairman  of  the  Stand- 
ing Joint  Committee  for  the  Welfare  of  the 
Blind,  set  up  by  the  Association  of  Municipal 
Corporations  and  the  County  Councils  Asso- 
ciations. 


UNION  OF  COUNTIES  ASSOCIA- 
TIONS  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

North    Western    Counties    Association    for 
the  Blind. 

A  Conference,  convened  by  the  North 
Western  Counties  Association,  was  held  in 
the  Council  Chamber  of  the  Town  Hall, 
Chester  (by  kind  permission  of  the  Mayor) 
on   the  afternoon  of  Thursday,   May  31st, 

1934- 

The  Conference,  which  was  well  attended, 
was  opened  at  2  p.m.,  when  Alderman 
Charlesworth  of  Wallasey  (Vice-Chairman  of 
the  Association)  took  the  Chair,  and  ex- 
plained that  the  Mayor  was  unavoidably 
detained  as  he  had  to  welcome  the  Duke 
of  York,  who  was  passing  through  the  city. 

The  Mayor  (Councillor  Charles  Sconce) 
arrived  at  2.15,  welcomed  the  delegates, 
spoke  of  the  new  Scheme  for  Blind  Welfare 
just  launched  by  the  City  Council  and 
presided  over  the  rest  of  the  proceedings. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Bennett  (H.M.  Inspector, 
Ministry  of  Health)  read  a  paper  on  "  Finan- 
cial Assistance  to  Blind  Persons,"  and 
Captain  A.  J.  C.  Sington,  Chairman  of  the 
Guide  Dogs  for  the  Blind  Movement,  read  a 
paper  on  "  Guide  Dogs  for  the  Blind  " — 
illustrated  in  real  life  by  Mr.  Morgan  of 
Liverpool  and  his  dog,  "  Bella." 

Both  papers  were  listened  to  with  great 
interest  and  were  followed  by  keen  discussion. 

In  view  of  the  importance  of  both  subjects, 
it  has  been  decided  to  print  a  full  report  of 
the  papers  and  discussion  ;  copies  may  be 
obtained  on  request  from  the  Secretary  to 
the  North  Western  Counties  Association — 
Miss  Burges,  33,  Halkyn  Road,  Chester. 

Votes  of  thanks  to  the  Mayor  and  Council 
and  to  the  Speakers  ended  the  Conference, 
which  was  followed  by  afternoon  tea. 

Northern  Counties  Association  for  the  Blind. 

Papers  were  read  at  the  Conference  of 
Home  Teachers  on  May  5th,  by  Dr.  Kay 
Sharp  on  "  Infectious  and  Contagious 
Diseases  of  the  Eye,"  by  Mr.  Vernon 
Richards  on  "  Chiropody  and  the  Care 
of  the  Feet,"  and  by  Mr.  May  on  "  Rambling 
for  the  Blind."  The  last-named  paper 
appeared  in  a  recent  issue  of  The  New 
Beacon.  A  number  of  home  teachers  were 
present  at  the  Conference,  and  followed  the 
papers  with  keen  interest, 
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ANNOUNOMENTS 

NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

MUSIC. 

The  prices  of  the  following  pieces  of  music  are  subject 
to  a  reduction  of  three-quarters  for  the  blind  resident 
in  the  British  Isles  and  throughout  the  British  Empire. 

Per   Vol. 
ORGAN—  s.   d. 

12.647  Bach.     Come  God,  Creator,  Holy  Ghost 

(Choral  Prelude),  Vol.  7,  No.  35      .  .      04 

12.648  Bach.     Christ,  Comfort  of  all  the  World 

(Choral  Prelude),  Vol.  7,  No.  39B    .  .      04 

12.649  Buxtehude — Passacaglia  .  .  ..05 

12.650  Pachelbel.     Vater    unser    im    Himmel- 

reich   (Choralvorspiel)  .  .  ..04 

PIANO— 

12.651  Mozart.     Phantasie  No.  3  in  D  minor. 

K.397 °     4 

12.652  Rowley,    Alec    and    Haywood,    Ernest 

(Edited     by).     The     New     Czerny, 
Book  2,  Primary       .  .  .  .  ..22 

12.653  The  New  Czernv,  Book  5,  Higher        .  .      24 
DANCE— 

12.654  Coslow,    S.     A   Place   in   Your   Heart, 

Song  Fox-Trot  .  .  .  .  .  .      04 

12.655  Noble,  R.     The  Very  Thought  of  You, 

Song  Fox-Trot  .  .  .  .  ..04 

12.656  Samuels   W.    and    Whitcup,    L.     True, 

Song  Fox-Trot  .  .  .  .  ..04 

12.657  Wayne,  M.     Little  Man  You've  Had  a 

Busv  Dav,  Song  Fox-Trot  . .      04 

SONGS— 

12.658  Bach.     Cast,     Oh     Cast    Thyself,     My 

Heart  (Soprano  Recit.  and  Air  from 

"  Cantata  No.  155  "),  F  :    C — A1    .  .      05 

12.659  Bizet.     Serenade    ("  Les    Pecheurs    de 

Perles  "),  C  minor  :    B — G1  .  .  ..04 

12.660  Bridge,  Frank.     So  Early  in  the  Morn- 

ing, O,  E  :    E — A1     .  .  .  .  ..05 

12.661  Handel.     See  Yonder  Palm  (Tenor  Recit. 

and     Air     from     "  Solomon  "),     F  : 

E— A1 04 

12.662  Rachmaninoff.     Oh,  Never  Sing  to  Me 

Again,  A  minor  :    E — A1      .  .  ..04 

SCHOOL   SONGS— 

12.663  Bath,    Hubert.     Bed-time   Ballads      .  .      05 

12.664  Grovlez.     Little    People's    Song    Book 

(English  and  French  words) .  .  .  .      14 


BRAILLE  BOOKS. 

The  prices  of  the  following  publications  are  subject 

to  a  reduction  of  two-thirds  for  the  blind  resident  in 

the  British  Isles  and  throughout  the  British  Empire. 

Per  Vol. 

FICTION.  s.  d. 

12,425-12,431  Antiquary,  The,  by  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  S.E.B.  Large  size,  Inter- 
pointed,  Paper  Covers,  7  Vols.    F.391     5     9 

FOREIGN  LANGUAGES— WELSH. 

12,496  Gemau  I  Blant  (Gems  for  Children). 
S.E.B.  Uncontracted.  Large  size, 
Interpointed,     Pamphlet.     E.18     .  .      19 

HISTORY. 

12,330-12,340  History  of  England,  by  G.  M. 
Trevelyan.  Vols  1 — 4,  R.B.  Grade 
2.  Vols.  5 — 11,  S.E.B.  Large  size, 
Interpointed,  Cloth  Boards,  11  Vols. 
(Index — Vol.    II).     G.820    ..  ..90 

DRAMA  AND  POETRY— POETRY. 

12,495     Fifty    Fables    from    La    Fontaine,    by 


Per   Vol. 
Radchffe     Carter.     S.E.B.     Large         s.  d. 
size,  Interpointed,  Pamphlet.     E.31      2     9 
RELIGIOUS    AND     DEVOTIONAL— SCRIPTURES. 

11,652-11,653  Second  Book  of  Kings.  Revised 
Version.  S.E.B.  Intermediate  size, 
Interpointed,  Stiff  Covers,  2  Vols. 
B.72      . .  .  .  .  .  .  .  ..40 

it, 681  Daniel.  Revised  Version.  S.E.B.  In- 
termediate size,  Interpointed,  Stiff 
Covers.     B.36  .  .  .  .  ..40 

SCIENCE  AND   ART. 

12,569-12,571  Everyman's  Wireless,  by  C.  L. 
Boltz,  S.E.B.  Large  size,  Inter- 
pointed, Cloth  Boards,  3  Vols. 
G.246    .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  ..99 

MOON   BOOKS. 

The  prices  of  the  following  publications  are  subject 
to  a  reduction  of  two-thirds  for  the  blind  resident  in 
the  British  Isles  and  throughout  the  British  Empire. 
The  following  works  have  been  published  during  the 
month  : —  Per   Vol. 

s.   d. 
3,594-8     The  Wicket  Gate,  by  Studdert  Ken- 
nedy, 5  Vols.  (Limited  Edition)       .  .      83 
3,599-605     The    Road,    by   Warwick    Deeping, 

7  Vols.  (Limited  Edition)      .  .  ..S3 

NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  STUDENTS'   LIBRARY. 
ADDITIONS. 
BIOGRAPHY. 

Vols. 

Talleyrand,  by  Duff  Cooper  .  .  .  .  .  .        6 

ENGLISH   LITERATURE. 

Kermode,  H.  S.      Progress  in  English  Literature       3 
Meek,  J.  (Ed.  by).     De  Coverlev  Papers  .  .        2 

LAW. 

Cockle,    E.     Cases   and    Statutes   on   Evidence. 

(1932  Edition)     .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .        9 

Kenny,   C.   S.     Cases  in  Criminal  Law.      (1931 

Edition)    .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  to 

Radcliffe,    G.    B.    Y.     Real    Property    Law. 

(1933  Edition) 6 

Weldon,  A.  and  Mosse,  R.  L.     Gibson's  Practice 

of  the  Courts.      (1933  Edition)  .  .  .  .        5 

POETRY  AND  DRAMA. 

Langland,  W.     Do-Wel,  Do-Bet,  Do-Best.      (Ed. 

by  W.  W.  Skeat)  3 

Sitwell,     E.     Pleasures     of    Poetry.     Victorian 

Age  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .        2 

THEOLOGY  AND   RELIGIONS. 

Robinson,   T.   H.      Prophecy  and  the  Prophets 

in  Ancient  Israel  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .        3 

Various  Authors.     With  One  Accord      .  .  .  .        2 

NATIONAL    LIBRARY    FOR    THE    BLIND. 
ADDITIONS— JUNE,   1934. 
FICTION.  Vols. 

Barclay,   Noel.     The   Trail  of  the  Three  Lean 

Men          4 

Baum,  Vicki.     Martin's  Summer             .  .           .  .  4 

Bone,  Gertrude.     This  Old  Man               . .           .  .  2 

Cameron,  Isabel.     From  a  Cottage     in     Penny- 
cook  Lane            .  .           .  .           .  .           .  .           .  .  1 

Clouston,  J.  Storer.     The  Best  Story  Ever      .  .  4 

Cole,  G.  D.  H.  and  M.     The  Man  from  the  River  4 

Hichens,  Robert.     The  Paradine  Case    .  .           .  .  9 

Kennedy,  Margaret.     A  Long  Time  Ago            .  .  5 

Large,  D.  M.     The  Open  Arms    .  .           .  .           .  .  4 

Larminie,  Margaret  R.     Visiting  Moon              .  .  5 

Macaulay,  Rose.     They  Were  Defeated              .  .  7 

Macdonnell,  A.  G.     England,  Their  England    .  .  4 

Macdonnell,  O.  S.     George  Ashbury       .  .           .  .  6 
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Masterman,  J.  C.     An  Oxford  Tragedy 

Oxenham,  J.     God  and  Lady  Margaret 

Pollock.  J.  H.     The  Valley  of  the  Wild  Swans  .  . 

Punshon,  E.  R.     The  Unexpected  Legacy 

Rhode,  John.     The  Motor  Rally  Mystery 

Rice,  Alice  Hegan.     Mr.  Pete  and  Co. 

Rosman,  Alice  G.     Benefits  Received 

"  Seamark."     The  Man  They  Couldn't  Arrest  .  . 

Sutherland,  Joan.     In  the  Midst  of  the  Years  .  . 

Syrett,  Netta.     Strange  Marriage 

Tarkington,  Booth.     Wanton  Mally 

Temple,  Robin.     Tide  Rip 

Tvrrell,  Mabel.     Noble  Error 

Wren,  P.  C.     Valiant  Dust  

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Besant,  Annie.     Self  and  its  Sheaths 

Cable,   Mildred  and  Francesca  French.     Some- 
thing Happened 

Carton,  Ronald.     England 

Darwin,  B.     Dickens  (Great  Lives  Series) 

Evans,  B.  I.     Keats 

Gipsv  Smith,  by  "  Himself  " 

Haffe,  M.     Many  Waters  

Joad,  C.  E.  M.     The  Meaning  of  Life 

Kearton,  Cherry.     The  Animals  Came  to  Drink 

Kreisler,  Fritz.     Four  Weeks  in  the  Trenches  .  . 

Lindsay,  M.     Epic  of  Captain  Scott 

Mais,  S.  P.  B.     Week-ends  in  England 

Mais,  S.  P.  B.     S.O.S.  Talks  on  Unemployment 

Martindale,  C.  C,  S.  J.     The  Risen  Sun 

Meynell,  Esther.     Bach 

Renier,  G.  J.     Tale  of  Two  Robins 

Smith,    Logan    Peaisal!.     On    Reading   Shakes- 
peare 

Taylor,    G. 
His  Age 

Tennyson,  Lord  Lionel. 

Wilson,  Mona. 

Young,  G.  M. 
JUVENILE. 
*Brereton,  F.  S.     On  the  Field  of  Waterloo 

Strong,  L.  A.  G.     King  Richard's  Land 
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Learners 
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N.I.B.    HOMES. 
VACANCIES,  30th  JUNE,  1934. 

Name  of  Home.  Vacancies. 

Home  for  Blind  Women,  Hove  . .  . .         — 

Guest  House  for  Blind  Women,  Leamington         4 

8,  Oval  Road,    London.     Hostel   for   Blind 

Women       . .  . .  .  .  . .  . .         — 

9,  Oval  Road,    London.     Hostel   for    Blind 

Women       . .  .  .  . .  .  .  . .  6 

Sunshine    Home    for    Blind    Babies,    East 

Grinstead    . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  1 

Sunshine  Home  for  Blind  Babies,  Southport  7 

Sunshine  Home  for  Blind  Babies  (physically 

or  mentally  backward),  Leamington    . .  9 

NEW  DEVOTIONAL  PERIODICAL  IN  MOON  TYPE. 

A  commencement  is  being  made  this  month  of 
"  Paul  :  the  Jew,"  by  the  author  of  "  By  an  Unknown 
Disciple."  The  12  chapters  will  be  issued  in  monthly 
instalments,  each  part  consisting  of  a  large  size  pam- 


phlet containing  an  average  of  28  pp.  This  has 
already  been  supplied  to  readers  on  the  subscription 
list.  Those  desirous  of  becoming  subscribers  should 
send  in  their  subscriptions  of  5s.  for  the  whole  year  in 
the  case  of  British  readers,  and  10s.  for  those  in  other 
countries,  as  soon  as  possible. 

For  the  convenience  of  libraries  the  complete  work 
can  be  bound  together  in  four  volumes  at  an  additional 
charge  of  is.  per  volume.  Vol.  I  will  not  be  made  up 
until  September  1st  next. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 

Advertising  Rates  :    is.  6d.  a  Line  (Minimum  5s.) 

HAND-LOOMS  for  sale,  equal  to  new.  For  weaving 
44-in.  material  ^3.  13s.  6d.  Stools  5s.  extra.  Barclay 
Workshops,  20,  Crawford  Street,  Baker  Street, 
London,  W.i. 

BUND  SHORTHAND  TYPISTS  at  the  NIB., 
Typing  Bureau,  224-6-8,  Great  Portland  Street,  W,  1, 
will  type  your  correspondence,  articles,  etc.,  at  reason- 
able charges.     Particulars  on  request. 

LIVERPOOL  HOME  TEACHING  SOCIETY  FOR 
THE  BLIND  require  a  sighted  Female  Home  Teacher. 

Apply,  stating  age,  experience  and  qualifications  to 
Hon.  Secretary,  Cornwallis  St.,  Liverpool,  1,  marking 
envelope  "  Home  Teacher." 


HOME  TEACHER  required  by  the  Manchester  and 
Salford  Blind  Aid  Society,  30,  Tonman  Street,  Deans- 
gate,  Manchester.  The  successful  candidate  may  be 
required  to  undergo  a  medical  examination  as  to 
physical  fitness  for  the  work.  Applications  stating 
age,  qualifications  and  experience,  accompanied  bv 
copies  of  three  recent  testimonials  to  be  forwarded  to 
the  Secretary. 

SCHOOL    FOR    THE    DEAF    AND    BLIND,    MOUNT 
LAVINIA,  CEYLON. 

Applications  are  invited  from  trained  certificated 
women  teachers  of  the  blind  for  a  post  in  the  above 
school.  Applicants  must  be  members  of  the  Church  of 
England,  and  are  required  to  sign  an  agreement  for 
three  years,  renewable  at  the  end  of  this  period  bv 
mutual  arrangement.  Salary  200  rupees  per  month, 
with  free  furnished  quarters.  Further  details  on 
application  to  Miss  Arnold,  c/o  Editor,  New  Beacon, 
224,  Great  Portland  Street,  London,  W.i. 

CHOOSING    A    CAREER. 

It  is  obvious  that  careful  studies  of  the  abilities  and 
temperaments  of  young  people  may  be  of  great  assist- 
ance to  them  in  their  task  of  choosing  careers  of  useful- 
ness and  happiness. 

The  National  Institute  of  Industrial  Psychology  has 
had  considerable  experience  in  the  psychological  exami- 
nation of  boys  and  girls  of  all  ages,  and  has  collected 
important  data  on  the  requirements  of  many  occupa- 
tions. With  this  information  at  its  disposal  it  is  well 
qualified  to  give  advice  concerning  the  careers  in 
which  a  young  person's  aptitudes  are  likely  to  find 
their  fullest  scope. 

Write  to  the  Secretary, 
N.I.I. P., 

Aldwych  House, 

London,  W.C.  2, 

or  Telephone  Holborn  2277. 


Printed  by  Smiths'  Printing  Co.  (London  and  St.  Albans,  Ltd.),  Clifton  House,  Worship  Street,  London,  E.C. 
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BLINDNESS    AND    THE    BLIND    IN    THE 

UNITED    STATES. 

LINDNESS  and  the  Blind  in  the  United  States"  (Dr.  Harry  Best),  published 
by  the  Macmillan  Company,  price  28s.  net,  is  a  revision  and  expansion  of 
Dr.  Best's  earlier  work,  "  The  Blind,"  which  came  out  in  1919.  It  is  almost 
certainly  the  most  exhaustive  survey  of  the  problems  of  blindness  that  has 
ever  appeared  in  any  country,  and  the  unremitting  research  which  went  to 
its  making  must  have  been  very  great.  The  footnotes  to  almost  every  page, 
with  references  to  authorities  ranging  from  Census  Returns  to  "  The  Law  of 
Automobiles,"  from  "  The  International  Journal  of  Surgery  "  to  Dr.  Cutsforth's  "  Blind  in 
School  and  Society,"  are  evidence  of  the  far-flung  enquiries  which  Dr.  Best  must  have  pursued 
in  order  to  present  so  extensively  documented  a  survev.  It  is  true  that  his  researches  refer 
for  the  most  part  to  publications  in  the  United  States,  but  this  does  not  make  what  he  has  to 
say  of  interest  merely  to  his  own  countrymen,  and  the  book  will  repay  study  by  all  those  con- 
cerned with  blind  welfare  in  any  country. 

"  Blindness  and  the  Blind  "  occupies  about  700  closely-printed  pages,  and  is  illustrated 
with  many  statistical  tables.  It  is  not  the  sort  of  book  to  be  read  at  a  sitting,  but  one  rather 
to  keep  for  reference,  and  the  fact  that  it  is  so  well  documented,  and  also  that  it  has  a  very 
comprehensive  index,  should  make  it  a  useful  treasure-house  of  information  on  a  vast  number 
of  subjects  connected  with  blind  welfare  ;  so  that  we  may  imagine  the  worker  for  the  blind 
will  in  future  naturally  turn  up  to  see  "  what  Best  has  to  say  about  it  "  when  he  is  considering 
any  particular  problem. 

In  his  introduction,  the  writer  explains  that  his  attitude  in  writing  his  book  has  been, 
so  far  as  possible,  one  of  detachment  from  that  sentimentality  which,  in  his  view,  often  danger- 
ously vitiates  a  consideration  of  so  heavy  a  handicap  as  blindness.  He  states  that  he  has  tried 
to  look  upon  the  blind  community  "  as  certain  components  of  the  population  of  the  State 
who  demand  classification  and  attention  in  its  machinery  of  organisation."  It  sounds,  set 
out  thus,  a  bit  cold-blooded,  but  alongside  of  this  statement  one  may  set  Dr.  Best's  dedication 
of  his  book  "  to  those  bearing  the  heaviest  of  human  sorrows,  but  in  whose  souls  there  shineth 
an  everlasting  light,"  and  in  doing  so  we  realise  that  although  he  regards  his  subject  with 
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the  detachment  of  the  historian,  he  does  not 
forget  its  human  side. 

Dr.  Best  states  that  there  has  been  in  the 
past  a  tendency  in  America  to  limit  the  care 
of  the  blind  to  the  provision  of  education 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  giving  of  doles  on 
the  other.  After  the  pupil  left  school,  he 
was  too  often  left  to  fend  for  himself,  and 
there  was  not  any  general  policy  of  care  for 
the  adult  blind,  though  here  and  there  their 
needs  were  recognised,  and  help  given  them, 
in  the  form  of  reading  material,  employment, 
homes  for  the  aged,  and  pensions  for  the 
unempioyables.  Private  organisations  of 
persons  interested  in  blind  welfare  sprang  up, 
and  to-day  there  are,  in  many  States,  public 
commissions  also.  Last  of  all  in  time, 
but  by  no  means  least  in  importance,  has 
come  the  question  :  "  Is  blindness  necessary? 
And  if  preventable,  why  not  prevented  ?  " 

Dr.  Best's  study  is  divided  into  seven 
parts,  as  follows  : — 

(i)  Prevention  of  blindness. 

(2)  The  general  condition  of  the  blind. 

(3)  Education. 

(4)  Intellectual  provision  for  the  adult 
blind. 

(5)  Homes,  workshops,  pensions,  and  the 
legal  position  of  those  blinded  in  industry. 

(6)  Private  Associations,  and  Public  Com- 
missions, for  the  blind. 

(7)  Conclusions  with  respect  to  work  for 
the  blind  in  the  United  States. 

In  addition  there  are  five  appendices, 
dealing  chiefly  with  statistical  material. 

Every  one  of  the  seven  sections  mentioned 
above  is  a  serious  study  of  the  particular 
problem  involved,  and  each  would  merit 
a  review.  All  that  can  be  attempted  here 
is  a  note  on  the  section  in  which  Dr.  Best, 
under  "  Conclusions "  reviews  the  work 
already  done  in  the  United  States,  and  asks 
the  question  how  far  the  treatment  of  the 
blind  there  is  adequate  to  their  needs. 

Beginning  with  the  question  of  preven- 
tion, he  shows  how  it  is  only  comparatively 
recently  that  the  blind  have  ceased  to  be 
accepted  as  something  inevitable,  and  blind- 
ness one  of  the  "  great  ordained  afflictions 
to  which  human  flesh  is  heir."  To-day, 
as  against  this  attitude,  he  instances  the 
fight  against  infantile  ophthalmia  and  tra- 
choma, the  ever  more  skilful  treatment  of 
cataract  and  glaucoma,  increased  concern 
to  prevent  accidents  and  diseases  in  industry, 


sight-saving  activities  in  the  schools.  He 
comes  to  the  conclusion  that  although  the 
elimination  of  blindness  in  the  United  States 
cannot  be  looked  for  in  any  time  that  we 
can  measure,  the  situation  is  hopeful.  Head- 
way is  being  made,  and  blindness  is,  though 
perhaps  not  rapidly,  tending  to  decrease. 

There  are  in  the  United  States  not  less 
than  a  hundred  thousand  blind  persons, 
and  society  has  come  to  have,  especially  in 
recent  years,  a  definite  conscience  about 
them,  whether  they  are  the  young  blind, 
the  adults,  or  the  aged. 

Education. 

So  far  as  the  young  are  concerned,  the 
position  is  on  the  whole  fairly  satisfactory. 
At  first  private  philanthropy  provided  them 
with  schools,  but  for  the  most  part  these 
schools  were  soon  taken  over  by  the  State 
as  public  charges,  and  there  is  provision  for 
the  blind  children  of  America,  either  in  day, 
or  in  residential  schools.  Dr.  Best  urges, 
however,  the  importance  of  compulsory 
education  through  all  the  States,  and  points 
out  that  still  in  some  States  the  blind  child 
is  allowed  to  grow  up  untaught.  He  depre- 
cates the  policy  sometimes  adopted  of  educat- 
ing blind  and  deaf  children  side  by  side. 

Good  as  the  provision  generally  is  for  the 
blind  child  from  an  educational  standpoint, 
it  is  very  different  when  the  adult  is  con- 
sidered. Home  teaching  services,  and  a 
constantly  improving  service  for  the  provi- 
sion of  books  in  embossed  type,  are  doing  a 
good  deal,  and  though  there  is  room  for 
expansion  on  the  intellectual  side,  the  blind 
adult  in  this  respect  is  fairly  well  cared-for. 
It  is  on  the  material  side  that  we  reach  the 
crux  of  the  problem,  and  there  is  still  much 
to  be  done  in  this  regard.  "  The  discovery 
of  wise  and  adequate  measures  to  meet  their 
physical  wants  is,  with  the  exception  only 
of  the  matter  of  prevention  of  blindness 
itself,  the  one  over-shadowing  issue." 

Material  Help. 

The  three  forms  under  which  material 
help  can  be  given  to  the  adult  blind  are 
described  by  Dr.  Best  as  the  provision  of 
Homes,  industrial  occupation  for  the  able- 
bodied,  and  pension  schemes. 

He  admits  that  Homes  may  be  a  useful 
solution  within  limits,  especially  in  large 
towns,  where  there  may  be  blind  persons 
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living  friendless  lives,  and  glad  to  avail 
themselves  of  residence  in  an  Institution. 
But  the  provision  of  Homes  can  only  touch 
the  fringe  of  the  problem. 

He  goes  on  to  discuss  the  place  of  indus- 
trial occupation,  facing  its  difficulties  very 
fairly,  showing  the  very  limited  field  open 
to  the  blind  worker,  and  the  difficulties  of 
competition  with  sighted  labour,  admitting 
that  it  may  cost  more  to  provide  work  for  a 
blind  man  than  to  give  him  outright  the 
amount  of  his  wages,  but  urging  that  in 
spite  of  all  this,  the  workshop  may  be  justi- 
fied in  that  it  confers  upon  the  blind  wage- 
earner  "  the  great  blessing  of  mankind  in 
the  opportunity  of  work." 

Pensions. 

The  provision  of  pensions  for  the  un- 
employable blind  in  the  United  States  is  a 
form  of  assistance  that  is  for  the  most  part 
new,  and  Dr.  Best  considers  that  the  experi- 
ment is  still  too  much  in  its  initial  stages  for 
any  very  useful  criticism  to  be  made  upon  it. 
He  shows  the  difficulties  involved,  in  that 
"  aid  should  be  extended  to  the  worthy  and 
to  them  alone,"  that  the  pension  should  take 
account  of  individual  needs,  be  adequate, 
have  relation  to  family  resources,  be  mindful 
of  other  possible  infirmities  of  the  blind 
person  ;  and  with  all  this,  not  put  too 
heavy  a  strain  upon  the  finances  of  the  State. 

In  his  view,  the  giving  of  pensions  is 
fraught  with  a  good  many  pitfalls,  and  he 
therefore  suggests,  as  an  alternative,  in- 
demnification for  loss  of  sight,  somewhat  on 
the  same  lines  as  that  compensation  paid 
when  loss  of  sight  follows  an  accident  in 
the  course  of  employment,  or  where  the 
individual  is  personally  assured  against 
disablement.  He  would  extend  the  principle 
of  indemnification  for  loss  of  sight  to  persons 
who  suffer  such  loss  with  declining  years, 
making  State  insurance  cover  loss  or  im- 
pairment of  sight.  For  the  younger  man  or 
woman  he  would  make  such  insurance 
provide  for  rehabilitation  and  vocational 
training. 

Finally,  he  pleads  for  an  extension  of  the 
work  of  private  associations  working  for  the 
blind,  and  also  for  an  extension  of  the  public 
commissions,  the  two  working  in  co-operation 
and  between  them  "  adopting  comprehensive 
and  far-reaching  measures  in  accordance 
with  the  wants  of  the  blind." 


It  is  impossible  for  the  English  reader  of 
Dr.  Best's  concluding  chapter  not  to  feel 
that  much  of  what  he  sets  forth  there  as 
the  ideal  for  the  United  States  is  happily 
already  in  action  in  this  country,  largely 
as  a  result  of  the  passing  of  the  Blind  Persons 
Act.  The  task  confronting  the  worker  here 
is,  in  view  of  the  size  of  Great  Britain, 
infinitely  simpler  than  in  the  United  States, 
where  one  State  may  be  doing  admirable 
work  for  its  blind,  and  another  be  far  more 
backward.  Workers  for  the  blind  over  there 
are,  however,  fortunate  in  having  a  writer 
like  Dr.  Best  to  set  out  the  problems  before 
them  so  adequately. 

BLIND  CHOIRMASTERS 
AND  CONDUCTING. 

IT  will  be  of  the  greatest  interest  to  blind 
organists  and  choirmasters  to  learn  that 
the   National   Institute   for   the   Blind 
has   made   arrangements   with   Trinity 
College  of  Music  to  accept  blind  musicians 
for  a  short  course  of  practical  instruction  in 
the  art  of  conducting. 

The  course  will  last  for  twelve  weeks,  at  a 
fee  of  five  guineas  for  each  student,  and  will 
include  : 

(i)  Individual  tuition  from  Mr.  John 
Fry  (Sub-Conductor  of  the  College  Orches- 
tra) in  the  routine  motions  of  using  the 
baton. 

(2)  Instruction  from  Dr.  Hurd  and  Mr. 
John  Fry  in  putting  the  knowledge  thus 
acquired  to  practical  use  by  directing 
the  Ladies'  Choir  and  the  Junior  Orchestra. 

(3)  In  connection  with  (2)  above, 
arrangements  to  be  made  with  the  organist 
of  a  church  situated  close  to  the  College 
for  the  student  to  attend  some  choir 
practices  and  take  a  hand  himself  in 
training  the  boys — there  will  be  an 
additional  charge  for  this. 

In  the  event  of  the  student  desiring  to 
continue  actual  conducting  practice  for  a 
further  term,  this  would  be  available  with 
the  Junior  Orchestra  for  a  fee  of  £1.  is.  per 
term. 

The  Michaelmas  term  commences  on 
September  24th,  and  those  wishing  to  avail 
themselves  of  this  opportunity  should  make 
immediate  application  to  the  Secretary, 
Trinity  College  of  Music,  Mandeville  Place, 
London,  W.  1. 
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Three  London  Schools  for  the  Blind  to  be 
Closed. — Owing  to  the  great  decline  in  the  num- 
ber of  blind  children  in  the  county,  the  London 
Education  Committee  propose  to  close  the  three 
junior  day  schools  for  the  blind  at  Shillington 
Street,  Asylum  Road,  and  Enheld  Road,  and 
to  transfer  the  pupils  to  the  Swiss  Cottage  school 
and  to  the  East  London  Home  and  School 
for  the  Blind.  Lhey  also  intend  to  reorganise 
the  council's  residential  schools  so  that  they 
may  accommodate  both  junior  and  senior 
children.  Before  the  War  the  average  number 
of  children  ascertained  to  be  blind,  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Education  Act,  was  more  than 
ioo  a  year.  From  1926  onwards  the  numbers 
have  dwindled  from  33  to  12,  and  in  the  first  five 
months  of  this  year  only  two  children  were 
certified.  Public  Health  measures  have  had 
great  influence  in  causing  this  satisfactory 
decrease  ;  but  the  decline  is  also  due  to  the 
more  precise  directions  issued  by  the  Govern- 
ment in  regard  to  the  certification  of  the  blind. 
Consequently  the  number  of  children  certified 
as  partially  blind  has  risen  from  an  average 
of  240  in  the  middle  years  of  the  1920's  to  850 
in  June,  1934.  There  are  now  11  partially 
blind  schools  in  London,  each  under  its  own 
head  teacher.  As  recently  as  October,  1933, 
the  Minister  of  Health  recommended  a  new 
form  of  certificate  for  admission  to  the  Register 
of  Blind  Persons,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
Board  of  Education  intimated  that  they  were 
withdrawing  the  form  hitherto  issued  under 
Part  V.  of  the  Education  Act,  1921,  and  were 
substituting  the  form  used  by  the  Ministry. 
This  has  led,  therefore,  to  a  reduction  of  more 
than  30  in  the  rolls  of  the  blind  schools. 

The  Princess  Royal  at  Yorkshire  School. — 
Last  month,  H.R.H.  The  Princess  Royal, 
Countess  of  Harewood,  accompanied  by  the 
Dowager  Countess  of  Harewood,  visited  the 
Yorkshire  School  for  the  Blind  and  purchased 
several  baskets  made  there. 

Sir  Ian  Fraser's  Trip  to  Australasia. — Captain 
Sir  Ian  Fraser,  M.P.,  as  chairman  of  the  Execu- 
tive Council  of  St.  Dunstan's,  is,  with  Lady 
Fraser,  undertaking  a  mission  to  Australia  and 
New  Zealand  in  order  to  visit  the  blinded  soldiers 
and  sailors  in  those  Dominions  who  were  trained 
at  St.  Dunstan's,  and  to  help  them  to  further 
the  objects  of  their  local  organisations.  He  will 
attend  the  Biennial  Conference  of  their  federated 
associations  which  will  take  place  during  the 
centenary  celebrations  at  Melbourne  in  Novem- 
ber. Sir  Ian  Fraser  has  also  been  invited  by  the 
British   Legion   to   be   one   of   their   delegates, 
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under  the  leadership  of  Colonel  Sir  John  Brown, 
to  the  seventh  Biennial  Conference  of  the 
British  Empire  Service  League,  which  will 
be  held  in  Melbourne  at  about  the  same  time. 

Dr.  Axel  Munthe  at  the  National  Institute. — 
Dr.  Axel  Munthe,  the  blind  Swedish  author  of 
"  The  Story  of  San  Michele,"  recently  visited 
the  London  headquarters  of  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind  where  he  was  received 
by  the  Chairman,  Sir  Beachcroft  Towse,  V.C. 

During  his  visit,  Dr.  Munthe  inspected  the 
Institute's  new  Massage  Clinic,  opened  last 
month  by  the  Prince  of  Wales,  where  a  number 
of  competitors  in  the  Empire  Games  are  receiving 
treatment. 

Scheme  for  Leicestershire  Blind. — At  a  confer- 
ence held  last  month  at  the  Town  Hall,  Leicester, 
over  which  Alderman  E.  Wilford  presided, 
representatives  of  the  City  Council,  County 
Council,  the  Royal  Leicestershire  and  Rutland 
Institution  for  the  Blind,  and  the  Wycliffe 
Institution  for  the  Blind,  agreed  on  a  scheme 
for  the  welfare  of  the  blind  in  Leicestershire 
and  Leicester.  It  will  be  presented  at  the 
September  meeting  of  the  City  Council,  for 
formal  ratification. 

"  It  co-ordinates  all  the  welfare  of  the  blind, 
both  physical,  industrial,  social,  and  institu- 
tional, under  what  is  in  effect  a  joint  body  for 
this  purpose,"  said  Alderman  Wilford  to  the 
Leicester  Mercury. 

Lord  Leconfield  Opens  National  Institute's 
New  Home  at  Hove. — The  National  Institute's 
new  Home  for  Blind  Women  was  opened  at 
Hove  on  July  20th.  The  new  Home  is  at 
Wavertree  House,  Furze  Hill,  and  takes  the 
place  of  the  Institute's  former  Homes  at  Queen's 
Road,  Brighton,  and  Clifton,  Bristol. 

The  opening  ceremony  was  performed  by 
Lord  Leconfield,  who,  as  Lord-Lieutenant  of  the 
County,  was  welcomed  by  Captain  Sir  Beachcroft 
Towse,  V.C,  Chairman  of  the  National  Institute. 
Sir  Beachcroft  said  that  blind  people  depend 
entirely  on  friends  and  he  hoped  that  this  Home 
in  Hove  would  be  full  of  brightness  and  health. 

Lord  Leconfield  expressed  his  great  admira- 
tion for  the  fortitude  with  which  the  blind  bear 
their  affliction.  He  recalled  the  fact  that  an 
old  member  of  the  Southdown  Hunt,  despite 
his  failing  sight,  followed  the  hounds  right  up 
to  the  last. 

The  Home  was  then  dedicated  by  Canon 
F.  L  Meyrick,  Vicar  of  Hove,  and  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  Lord  Leconfield  was  proposed  by 
Lieut.-Colonel  E.  C.  Page  and  seconded  by  Miss 
Judith  Merivale.     Miss  Merivale  referred  to  a 
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gift  to  the  Home  of  the  "  Evelyn  Lennox  "  Hut, 
presented  by  Mr.  E.  H.  Lennox.  This  hut  on  the 
lawn,  she  said,  would  be  a  great  boon  to  the 
inmates. 

Teas  were  supplied  in  the  charming  grounds 
of  Wavertree  House,  and  songs  and  pianoforte 
solos  were  provided  by  blind  pupils  of  Dr. 
Leonard  Marsh,  who  is  himself  blind. 

Lord  Leconfield  made  a  tour  of  the  premises, 
and  expressed  himself  delighted  with  the  place. 
There  is  accommodation  for  twenty-nine  people, 
there  being  twenty  at  present.  A  special 
feature  of  the  Home  is  the  provision  of  a  ward 
for  bedridden  inmates.  There  are  two  sitting- 
rooms,  a  dining-room,  and  dormitories,  while 
there  is  also  a  room  in  which  the  deaf  can  listen 
in  with  head-phones. 

Massage  Secretary's  21  Years  of  Service.— 
Post-graduate  and  present  students  of  the 
National  Institute's  School  of  Massage  met  at 
the  Institute's  London  Headquarters  last  month 
on  the  occasion  of  the  annual  Massage  Reunion 
and  Annual  General  Meeting  of  the  Association 
of  Certificated  Blind  Masseurs,  and  presented  a 
cheque  together  with  a  handsome  album  con- 
taining signatures  and  extracts  from  the  original 
letters  sent  by  blind  masseurs  and  masseuses 
all  over  the  British  Empire,  to  Mrs.  F.  Chaplin 
Hall,  Secretary  of  the  School  and  the  Associ- 
ation, in  "  grateful  recognition  "  of  her  work 
for  blind  masseurs  and  masseuses  for  the  past 
21  years. 

Mr.  Michael  Whitfield,  B.A.,  C.S.M.M.G.,  in 
making  the  presentation  said  that  Mrs.  Chaplin 
Hall's  appointment  as  Secretary  in  1913  was 
destined  to  change  the  lives  of  many  blind 
people  and  to  have  an  important  bearing  on 
their  careers  in  the  massage  world. 

The  National  Institute's  Massage  School  has 
a  remarkable  record  of  success.  During  the 
whole  time  that  Mrs.  Chaplin  Hall  has  been 
Secretary,  more  than  200  blind  men  and  women 
have  been  trained  there  and  not  one  has  failed 
to  qualify. 

National  Art  Embroidery  Competition.— On 
July  20th,  at  the  London  Headquarters  of 
the  League  of  Remembrance,  48,  Bryanstone 
Square,  Miss  Elaine  Hett,  a  totally  blind  girl 
of  18  years,  represented  20,000  English  school- 
girls when  she  handed  to  H.R.H.  Princess 
Beatrice  an  embroidered  bedspread  that  has 
been  made  in  sections  at  schools  throughout 
the  country.  The  bedspread  contained  26 
sections  that  won  prizes  or  high  commendation 
in  a  National  Art  Embroidery  Competition 
which  has  been  conducted  recently  by  the 
National  Institute  in  aid  of  the  Sunshine 
Homes  for  Blind  Babies.  A  piece  of  material 
was  provided  to  each  school  entering  the 
competition,  and  on  it  pupils  had  to  embroider 


either  the  initials  or  crest  of  the  school.  More 
than  200  schools,  representing  about  20,000 
girls,  competed. 

Miss  Hett,  who  handed  the  bedspread  to  the 
Princess,  is  a  pupil  at  Chorleywood  College. 
Following  her  presentation,  Princess  Beatrice 
handed  the  various  awards,  such  as  medals 
and  certificates,  to  representatives  of  the 
successful  schools,  and  all  present  then  took 
tea  with  Mrs.  Gibson,  C.B.E.,  and  were  invited 
to  inspect  the  League's  Headquarters. 

Swiss  Cottage  Prize  Distribution. — The  annual 
Prize  Distribution  was  held  on  June  27th,  at 
the  Embassy  Theatre,  by  kind  permission  of 
the  management  of  the  theatre.  Among  those 
present  were  Lady  Pentland,  who  presented 
the  prizes,  the  Mayor  and  Mayoress  of  Hamp- 
stead,  Sir  Patrick  Fagan,  Chairman  of  the  School 
Council,  and  Mr.  Stanley  Rice.  The  proceedings 
began  with  a  programme  of  dancing  and  singing 
by  the  pupils,  and  at  its  close  those  present 
were  entertained  to  tea  in  the  school,  where 
an  exhibition  of  knitted  models  was  on  view. 

The  L.C.C.  and  the  Metropolitan  Society  for 
the  Blind. — For  the  past  twelve  years  the  Metro- 
politan Society  for  the  Blind  has  acted  as  agent 
for  the  London  County  Council  in  carrying  out 
certain  services  under  the  Blind  Persons  Act, 
but  the  Council  is  of  opinion  that  the  time  has 
now  come  when  it  should  undertake  the  direct 
administration  of  the  principal  services  for  the 
blind,  including  the  following :  Domiciliary 
assistance,  home  visiting  and  teaching,  registra- 
tion, arrangements  for  the  provision  of  free 
wireless  licences,  travelling  facilities  for  the  blind 
in  London,  assistance  to  blind  persons  making 
application  for  pensions  or  insurance  benefit, 
consideration  of  training  cases,  and  the  investi- 
gation of  cases  seeking  admission  to  homes  for 
the  blind. 

The  Council  has  therefore  approached  the 
Metropolitan  Society  with  a  view  to  taking  over 
these  services  as  from  April  1st,  1935,  but  has 
asked  the  Metropolitan  Society  to  continue  to 
perform  certain  services  in  connection  with 
pastime  occupations  and  social  centres,  and  for 
this  purpose  proposes  to  retain  an  office  at 
Denison  House.  Those  of  the  present  staff 
of  the  Metropolitan  Society  who  desire  to  be 
transferred  to  the  service  of  the  Council  will  be 
given  the  opportunity,  in  the  first  instance,  for 
an  experimental  period  of  two  years. 

The  present  arrangement,  whereby  the  County 
of  London  has  been  divided  into  four  sections, 
will  be  continued,  with  some  minor  alterations 
in  the  composition  of  the  sections.  Certain 
specially  centralised  functions,  such  as  the  keep- 
ing of  the  register,  the  preparation  of  statistics, 
and  duties  under  the  Wireless  Telegraphy  Act, 
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will  be  performed  in  the  department  of  the  Clerk 
of  the  Council. 

The  Metropolitan  Society  at  a  meeting  of  its 
Governing  Body  held  on  July  12th  expressed 
its  readiness  to  render  every  assistance  possible 
to  the  London  County  Council  and  stated  that 
in  its  view  there  was  no  alternative  for  the 
Society  but  to  acquiesce  in  the  proposals 
submitted  on  behalf  of  the  Council. 

Blind  Welfare  in  Surrey. — The  Surrey  County 
Council  has  recently  approved  of  new  proposals 
for  the  domiciliary  assistance  of  unemployed 
blind  people.  Under  the  present  scale,  no 
allowance  is  made  in  respect  of  rent  paid  by  a 
blind  person,  though  in  some  cases,  where  the 
circumstances  have  been  exceptional,  a  high 
rent  has  been  the  ground  for  making  a  grant  in 
excess  of  the  normal  scale.  Under  the  new 
scale,  rent,  within  specified  limits,  will  be  de- 
ducted from  the  gross  income  before  assessing 
the  amount  of  relief  to  be  granted. 

The  Moon  Society. — A  Board  of  Directors  has 
been  constituted  for  the  Moon  Society,  Branch 
of  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind.  The 
hrst  meetings  have  been  held  in  London  and 
Brighton  this  month,  when  the  following 
Directors  were  present  : — 


Lt.-Col.  E.  C.  Clay 

Mr.  W.  McG.  Eagar 
Mr.  W.  G.  Holmes  .  . 

Mr.  R.  B.  Irwin  . . 
Mr.  M.  C.  Migel  .  . 
Sir  Beachcroft  Towsc 
Mr.  E.  M.  Van  Cleve 

Mr.  H.  J.  Wagg       .  . 


(Chairman,  General  Purposes 
Committee,  National  Insti- 
tute for  the  Blind.) 

(Secretary-General,  National  In- 
stitute for  the  Blind.) 

(President,  The  Matilda  Ziegler 
Publishing  Company  for  the 
Blind.) 

(Executive  Director,  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind.) 

(President,  American  Founda- 
tion for  the  Blind.) 

(Chairman,  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind.) 

(Principal,  New  York  Institute 
for  the  Education  of  the 
Blind.) 

(Chairman,  Education  and  Re- 
search Committee,  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind.) 

The  Directors,  among  other  matters,  con- 
sidered the  proposals  made  to  do  away  with  the 
return  line  in  Moon  and  to  introduce  a  number 
of  contractions.  The  views  of  readers  in  America, 
Canada,  and  other  parts  of  the  British  Empire 
and  in  Great  Britain  were  put  before  them  and 
the  Directors  had  the  advantage  of  hearing  the 
views  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Tate  and  Miss  H.  Bradfield, 
members  of  the  Sub-Committee  appointed  on  this 
matter  by  the  College  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind. 
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German  Library  for  War  Uiinded. —  ine  only 
library  in  the  world  specifically  for  those 
blinded  in  the  war  is  in  Berlin.  It  is  in  the 
house  of  Frau  von  Ihne,  and  comprises  six 
rooms  with  over  7,000  books  in  Braille.  The 
library  was  founded  in  1917  when  the  first  war 
blinded  returned  home,  and  was  dedicated  in 
1918  on  the  70th  birthday  of  Ernst  von  Ihne, 
the  famous  Berlin  architect  to  whom  recently 
the  King  of  Italy  presented  the  gold  medal 
of  the  Italian  Red  Cross  for  propaganda. 

Among  other  things,  the  library  contains 
Hitler's  work,  "  My  Fight,"  in  n  volumes. 
The  first  volume  is  autographed  by  the  Chan- 
cellor. The  speeches  of  the  Chancellor,  too, 
are  now  written  in  Braille.  The  library  contains 
also  a  special  music  department,  in  which  there 
are  separate  sections  for  the  various  instruments. 

Mrs.  Harrison  Eustis,  of  "  The  Seeing  Eye," 
Honoured. — The  University  of  Pennsylvania 
has  conferred  the  honorary  degree  of  Master  of 
Science  on  Mrs.  Harrison  Eustis,  of  Morristown, 
N.J.,  being  only  the  third  woman  so  to  be 
honoured  by  the  University.  Mrs.  Eustis  is 
well  known  to  readers  of  The  New  Beacon 
as  the  famous  dog  trainer,  who  has  devoted  her 
life  as  president  of  "  The  Seeing  Eye  "  organisa- 
tion to  train  dogs  to  guide  the  blind.  She  has 
developed  an  uncanny  knack  for  bringing  out 
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canine  intelligence  in  the  service  of  humanity, 
and  her  dogs  are  in  service  aU  over  the  American 
Continent.  Her  work  in  this  direction  inspired 
the  foundation  in  England  of  the  present 
Guide  Dogs  for  the  Blind  Fund. 

She  has  also  trained  dogs  for  police  service 
in  America  and  Europe.  Some  of  her  dogs 
are  used  in  Switzerland  for  communication 
purposes  in  mountain  districts. 

Plan  for  Braille  Daily  Newspaper  for  U.S.A. — 
The  first  Braille  newspaper  planned  for  the  blind 
in  the  United  States,  a  24-page  paper,  10  x  17 
inches,  to  be  published  five  times  a  week,  is, 
we  understand,  being  projected  by  Mr.  Bernard 
Krebs,  blind  student,  New  York  University. 
Each  issue  will  condense  the  day's  news  and 
present  articles  and  features. 

Blind  Children  Sing  to  the  Pope. — An 
audience  of  special  interest  was  recently 
granted  by  His  Holiness  the  Pope  to  blind 
boys  and  girls  from  the  Institute  on  the 
Aventine  Hill.  The  Holy  Father  was  most 
gracious  towards  these  children  and  spoke 
to  them  of  their  many  opportunities  of 
assisting  in  the  field  of  Catholic  Action. 
Their  work,  he  said,  is  especially  to  help  by 
their  prayers — prayers  that  are  all  the  more 
efficacious  because  they  are  afflicted.  He 
thanked  them  for  their  gifts  and  for  the  adora- 
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tion  that  they  made  in  turns  before  the  Blessed 
Sacrament  for  the  Pope's  intentions. 

The  children  sang  some  hymns,  to  which  the 
Holy  Father  listened,  and  then  praised  the  blind 
singers  and  their  teachers.  At  the  Holy 
Father's  leaving  the  Hall,  the  children  cheered 
him  with  touching  enthusiasm. 

A  Pilgrimage  in  Poland. — Sixty  blind  men  and 
women  of  Warsaw,  some  of  them  more  than 
65  years  of  age,  have  completed  unaccompanied 
a  pilgrimage  on  foot  to  the  monastery  of 
Czestochowa,  some  200  miles  to  the  south  of 
Warsaw.  The  pilgrims  encountered  heavy  rains 
in  the  course  of  their  long  walk.  Their  object 
was  to  kneel  before  the  shrine  of  the  Holy  Virgin 
of  Czestochowa,  the  national  shrine  of  Poland. 

Prevention  Campaign  in  France.—"  Saving 
blind  people  from  themselves,"  is  the  slogan 
of  the  French  Minister  of  Public  Health,  who 
is  directing  a  vigorous  campaign  to  prevent 
blindness.  It  is  said  that  France  in  particular, 
suffers  a  great  deal  from  blindness  among  its 
people,    and   M.    Georges   Risler,    of   the    Paris 


Institut,  has  prepared  a  series  of  pamphlets 
denouncing  blindness  and  urging  preventive 
measures.  Special  attention  is  drawn  to  the 
effectual  means  adopted  in  England  of  preserving 
and  strengthening  the  eyesight. 

The  Association  Valentin  Hauy,  Paris,  has 
announced  a  project  to  perpetuate  the  memory 
of  the  late  Pierre  Villey.  An  influential  and 
representative  Committee  has  been  formed 
under  the  presidency  of  M.  Raymond  Poincare, 
and  an  appeal  is  made  for  funds  to  enable  a 
plaque  of  Pierre  Villey  to  be  engraved  by  the 
famous  artist  Prudhomme.  Subscriptions,  how- 
ever small,  will  be  warmly  welcomed,  and  should 
be  addressed  to  the  Treasurer,  Association 
Valentin  Haiiy,  9  rue  Duroc,  Paris  (ye),  clearly 
marked  :  "  Souscription  Pierre  Villey."  Those 
who  subscribe  100  francs  or  over  will  receive  a 
replica  in  bronze  of  the  plaque.  If  the  amount 
subscribed  exceeds  the  cost  of  the  plaque,  the 
surplus  will  be  devoted  to  the  creation  of  a  fund 
for  the  award  of  an  annual  prize  to  a  blind  person, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Academie  Francaise. 


WHAT    BROADCASTING    MEANS    TO    ME. 

By  A.  DOUGLAS  POLLOCK    ("KING  LOTUS") 
This  is  the  Winning  Essay  in  Class  "A"  of  the   National   Institute's  Third  Annual  Literary 

Competition. 


IT  is  very  gratifying  to  have  an  oppor- 
tunity every  day  of  my  life  in  which  I  can 
be  thoroughly  egotistical  and  childishly 
self-indulgent  without  harming  anyone  ; 
and  because  wireless  broadcasting  gives  me 
this  opportunity,  I  value  it  as  a  great  asset 
to  my  glorious  love  of  self.  By  the  slight 
turn  of  a  switch,  I  can  transport  myself  to 
the  world  that  is  much  nearer  that  world 
where  magic  carpets  and  beautiful  princesses 
are  I  he  commonplace  features  of  existence 
than  the  world  of  babies,  bungalows  and 
shops.  By  the  casual  turn  of  the  switch, 
I  become  master  in  a  world  where  all  things 
are  freer  than  air.  I  am  no  longer  the 
servant  of  the  five  pound  note  ;  my  whim  is 
the  master  of  a  boundless  universe  ;  and  the 
consideration  of  money  being  absent,  I  am 
in  Fairyland — the  land  where  to  wish  is  to 
have,  to  command  is  to  be  obeyed. 

A  veritable  king,  I  sit  by  my  fire  smoking, 
it  may  be,  lazily  at  a  pipe,  and  my  servants 
come  to  me  far  more  willingly  than  the  best 
paid  servants  of  this  world  could  ever  come. 
I  am  told  the  weather  forecast,  cheerfully 
and  apologetically,  as  though  my  vassal  were 
sorry  to  have  to  inform  me  of  such  depressing 
news.    The  news  of  my  country  is  told  me 


in  a  polite  straightforward  manner,  unbiased 
by  clever  editorial  interpretations  nor  hid 
between  headlines  of  disguised  repetition. 
Other  polite  vassals  of  mine  will  come  along 
and  give  me  a  carefully  prepared  discussion 
on  High  Finance — which  is  very  far  removed 
from  my  real  world  of  the  five  pound  note — 
or  on  a  complicated  economic  problem. 
But  they  know  better  than  to  present  to  me 
anything  that  is  not  as  clear  as  crystal, 
purged  of  all  wordiness  and  unnecessary 
details.  And  so  it  is  with  my  humble 
Professors  of  Science,  Music,  Art,  Biology, 
and  all  the  other  subjects  about  which  I  can 
be  told.  I  must  not  be  wearied  ;  to  bore  me 
would  be  a  capital  punishment  offence. 
The  lecture  is  a  work  of  art,  clear,  brief  and 
intelligible.  Even  the  clergy  recognise  my 
supreme  importance  and  deliver  to  me 
beautiful,  as  well  as  true  sermons,  from 
which  the  inevitable  professional  stamp  has 
been  removed.  They  know  that  "  firstly," 
"  secondly,"  and  "  lastly,"  are  too  much  for 
my  kingly  patience  ;  so  they  separate  the 
gold  from  the  dust  before  coming  before  me. 
There  are  nights  when  I  feel  restless,  when 
I  am  cramped  by  the  narrow  limitations  of 
the  British  Isles,  and  I  want  to  stretch  my 
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royal  limbs.  I  do  not  need  the  magic 
diamond  that  is  given  to  all  royalty  in  Fairy- 
land. All  I  do — or  better  still,  get  some 
other  person  to  do — is  to  give  a  casual 
turn  to  the  switch.  I  glory  in  my  power, 
my  power  to  have  or  to  reject.  I  enjoy  my 
feast  like  some  great  epicure.  I  rove  over 
the  dial  until  I  get  what  will  please  my 
fancy.  Symphony  concerts,  talks,  plays, 
entertaining  comedians,  chamber  music,  are 
alike  all  my  servants,  eager  to  come  and  give 
me  of  their  best.  I  can  indulge  my  moods  as 
I  choose.  I  can  listen  to  a  favourite 
Beethoven  symphony,  indulge  my  shocking 
musical  taste  by  avoiding  the  modern  tone 
poem  that  follows,  and  stepping  across 
Europe  listen  to  a  pianoforte  recital  of 
Chopin.  In  one  hour  I  can  stride  about 
Europe  much  faster  than  the  swiftest  giant 
that  was  ever  conceived  in  Fairyland. 
Where  is  the  need  to  endure  the  discomforts 
of  travel  (not  to  mention  the  finding  and 
spending  of  five  pound  notes)  when  at 
8  o'clock  I  can  be  listening  to  a  Wagner 
Overture  in  Berlin  ;  step  through  to  Paris 
for  a  violin  recital  at  8.30,  and  be  back  in 
London  by  9  for  the  news  and  weather 
forecast.  Then  if  my  royal  limbs  still  feel 
cramped  for  lack  of  exercise,  I  can  stride 
over  to  Moscow  for  a  talk  on  Russian  pro- 
paganda, and  finish  up  at  the  Savoy. 

In  my  royal  office  I  am  taken  into  all 
kinds  of  assemblies.  A  golden  key  is  given 
into  my  hand  and,  if  I  will,  I  enter,  unseen 
and  unsuspected,  the  halls  where  the  mighty 
sit  and  deliberate.  No  questions  are  asked. 
I  am  not  embarrassed  by  the  homage  of  my 
subjects.  I  sit  in  comfort  at  my  own 
fireside  which,  believe  me,  is  far  more 
congenial  than  sitting  in  state  on  a  throne. 
I  am  taken  to  the  League  of  Nations,  to  the 
Lord  Mayor's  Banquet,  to  the  opening  of 
Parliament,  and  into  the  halls  of  Church 
Assemblies  and  of  State  gatherings.  As  a 
privileged  person,  I  stay  at  such  places  as 
long  or  as  short  time  as  I  please,  and  can 
remove  my  royal  personage  without  offending 
anyone.  My  broadcasting  vassals  are  very 
jealous  about  my  place  being  reserved  at  all 
big  races,  and  other  sporting  events.  I  must 
not  be  jostled  by  the  mob,  or  have  the 
chance  of  having  my  pockets  picked  by 
thieves.  My  place  is  reserved  on  high 
where  I  can  view  the  proceedings  with  a 
detached  interest.    I  have  my  royal  stand  at 


the  Derby  as  well  as  at  the  boat  race  and 
many  international  football  matches. 

Some  of  this  power,  which  I  have  in 
abundance  in  the  world  of  broadcasting, 
I  carry  with  me  into  the  world  of  the  five 
pound  note.  I  mean  I  take  a  pride  and 
interest  in  the  magic  wand  for  its  own  sake, 
apart  from  what  it  can  do.  Where  wireless 
sets  are  concerned  I  am  as  fickle  and  fasti- 
dious as  a  pretty  girl  with  her  frocks.  It 
would  be  a  slight  on  my  royal  person  to  keep 
a  set  longer  than  two  years.  The  act  of 
considering  the  purchase^  of  a  new  set  gives 
me  a  thrill  equal  only  to  that  of  the  mortal 
who  receives  a  replica  of  the  magic  diamond 
worn  by  the  fairy  prince.  What  will  the  new 
wand  reveal,  i  wonder  ?  Will  it  bring 
America  as  well  as  Europe  within  my 
stride  ?  Will  I  have  more  command  over 
those  servants  of  the  ether  ?  I  gather  names 
about  me  like  some  learned  professor,  and 
am  more  willing  to  give  advice  on  the  merits 
of  each  set  than  others  are  to  receive  it. 
I  like  to  flavour  my  conversation  with  such 
intimate  words  as  "  selectivity,"  "  sensitive- 
ness," "  fine-tuning,"  "  superhet,"  "  auto- 
matic volume  control,"  and,  as  I  use  them, 
these  words  become  charged  with  enchanting 
mystery,  while  such  names  as  Pye,  Philips, 
Ekco,  G.E.C.,  fill  me  with  zest  for  fresh 
purchases  and  endless  trials  of  power. 

It  may  be  fanciful  to  talk  of  a  Fairy 
Godmother,  but  I  cannot  find  a  better  word 
to  explain  what  wireless  really  is  in  my  life. 
It  is  so  delightfully  divorced  from  the  world 
of  the  five  pound  note,  where  the  affairs  of 
men  seem  to  be  of  more  importance  than  men 
themselves.  The  world  of  broadcasting, 
although  it  is  the  same  world,  seems  to  me 
to  be  much  more  concerned  with  men  than 
with  their  affairs. 

Not  only  has  wireless  made  me  a  King 
with  power  to  use  a  magic  wand,  but  it  also 
makes  me  a  unique  King  with  a  new  kind 
of  wand.  I  am  royal  because  wireless 
makes  life  royal.  It  brings  me  out  of  my 
obscurity  into  a  glory  that  is  rich  with 
culture  and  comedy.  I  believe  that  broad- 
casting is  part  of  the  essence  of  my  mental 
life,  and  no  influence  or  force  in  our  ex- 
perience can  mean  more.  I  continue  to  see 
it  with  wonderment  and  grateful  affection 
for  I  love  to  think  of  it  as  the  magic  power 
that  brings  me  from  obscurity  to  royalty. 
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A  BLIND  CANADIAN  POET. 

Sonnets  to  Celebrate  the  Four  Hundredth  Anniversary  of  Jacques  Cartier. 


THE  Voyages  of  Jacques 
Cartier  "  (Sonnets  by  S.  C. 
Swift,  and  Prose  Sketches 
by  T.  G.  Marquis),  pub- 
lished by  Thomas  Allen, 
Toronto,  price  i  dollar,  has 
been  issued  in  celebration 
of  the  four  hundredth  anniversary  of  Cartier, 
who  in  1534  made  his  first  voyage  to 
North  America.  He  was  the  first  explorer 
of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  also  the  first  to 
attempt  settlement  on  the  banks  of  the 
river. 

The  book  consists  of  short  prose  passages 
on  one  side  of  its  pages,  and,  facing  them, 
sonnets  dealing  with  the  same  theme.  The 
writer  of  the  sonnets,  Mr.  S.  C.  Swift,  is  the 
blind  librarian  of  the  Canadian  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind,  whose  perceptive 
book-reviews  are  familiar  to  readers  of 
"  The  Outlook  for  the  Blind,"  and  who  has 
occasionally  contributed  to  The  New 
Beacon. 

The  story  begins  on  an  April  morning, 
when  the  adventurers  set  out  from  the 
Breton  port  of  St.  Malo,  to  seek  a  passage 
through  the  continent  of  America,  by  which 
they  hoped  to  reach  India  or  Cathay. 

"  Up  anchor  !     Lads,  break  out  the  rustling  sails  ! 
The  spring  sea  gaily  laughs,  the  wind  pipes  fair  ; 
It  whistles  us  to  bold  adventures  where 
The  luring  west  yon  dim  horizon  veils." 

They  reached  Newfoundland  safely,  and 
then  sailed  along  the  coasts  of  Labrador  till 
they  reached  the  bay  of  Gaspe,  where  Cartier, 
in  the  presence  of  the  wondering  Indians, 
laid  claim  to  the  territory  before  him,  in  the 
name  of  God  and  the  French  king,  by  erecting 
a  cross,  with  the  fleur-de-lys  emblazoned 
upon  it : — 

"  This  lofty  cross  that  we  on  high  have  raised 
To  Christ  is  sacred,  God's  beloved  Son, 
Who  for  the  sins  of  men  was  crucified  ; 
A  nd  this  fair  shield,  with  golden  lilies  blazed, 
The  emblem  is  of  France's  king." 

And  later  :  — 

"  The  cross  is  reared,  the  lilies  planted  fair  ; 
Thrice  blessed  people,  happy  shores,  rejoice  ! 
For  ended  is  your  age  of  ignorance." 

Cartier  returned  to  France  on  this  occasion 
without  penetrating  up  the  St.   Lawrence, 


but  again  set  sail  the  following  year,  and  this 
time  went  up  the  river  as  far  as  Hochelaga 
(now  Montreal)  and  before  his  departure 
climbed  the  heights  of  Mount  Royal,  and 
looked  down  on  the  scene  below,  perhaps 
seeing  in  imagination  the  city  that  was  to 
be:— 

"  From  a  lonely  hill 
I  vieiv  the  promised  goal  of  hope's  bright  course  .   .   . 
A  teeming  city,  wide  spread,  mazed  with  streets, 
A  noble  port,  and  tall  and  gallant  fleets, 
Tliat  hence  and  hither  a  rich  commerce  ply." 

The  winter  that  followed  was  cruelly 
severe,  the  Indians,  friendly  though  they  had 
been  at  first,  had  grown  suspicious  of  the 
invaders,  and,  worst  of  all,  scurvy  attacked 
Cartier's  men,  and  its  ravages  took  fearful 
toll :— 

"  God,  how  we  prayed  !     Like  Christ  on  Olivet, 
We  saw  Death's  hideous  face,  O  blasting  dart  ! 
And  cried  aloud  in  terror  at  the  sight — ■ 
Each  cry  was  like  a  drop  of  bloody  sweat 
Wrung  from  the  very  centre  of  our  heart — 
We  prayed  .  .  .  bat  Philip  Rougemont  died  that  night." 

During  that  dreadful  winter,  twenty-five 
men  died,  but  when  it  seemed  as  if  the  whole 
expedition  was  to  be  lost,  a  young  Indian 
chief,  who  had  himself  been  stricken,  was 
seen  by  Cartier  restored  to  health,  and 
confided  in  him  the  secret  of  his  cure — a 
decoction  of  the  leaves  and  bark  of  the  fir 
tree.  The  bitter  drink  brought  health  to 
the  sick  men,  and  when  the  spring  came  they 
set  sail  for  home,  though  they  had  to  abandon 
one  of  their  ships,  "  La  Petite  Hermine," 
as  they  had  not  the  crew  to  man  her.  One 
of  the  most  attractive  of  Mr.  Swift's  sonnets, 
"  Brave  little  ship,  farewell,"  tells  the  story. 

Carder  carried  off  ten  of  the  Indian  chiefs 
as  captives  to  France — "  Trophies  to  prove 
a  boast,  adorn  a  tale  " — hoping  to  impress 
the  French  king,  and  to  persuade  him  to 
finance  a  further  exploration.  These  hopes 
were  at  first  disappointed,  but  a  few  years 
later  Francis  I  agreed  to  fit  out  another 
expedition,  and  in  1541  Cartier  set  out  once 
more,  and  this  time  sailed  nine  miles  up  the 
St.  Lawrence,  and  established  a  fortified 
post.  However,  unfriendliness  among  the 
Indians  (is  it  surprising  ?),  bad  weather,  and 
the  failure  of  a  leading   French  noble,  de 
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Roberval,  who  was  to  have  joined  him, 
decided  Cartier  to  return  home,  this  time  for 
ever. 

For  the  last  years  of  his  life  Cartier  settled 
a  few  miles  from  St.  Malo,  and  lived  quietly 
as  a  farmer,  "  cultivating  his  fields,  and 
acting  as  a  father  to  his  dependents,"  until 
in  1557  the  end  came  : — 

"  'Twixt  dark  and  dawn,  'tis  said,  Jacques  Cartier 
His  cable  slipped  and  quietly  stole  away 
Upon  another  distant  mystic  cruise — 
A  cruise  we  all  must  take  nor  can  refuse 
When  come  our  sailing  orders." 

Attractive  reproductions  of  pictures  and 
prints  illustrate  this  prose  and  verse  account 
of  Cartier,  explorer,  pirate,  and  adventurer, 
whose  memory  "  remains  green  by  the  brown 
rock  of  Quebec  and  the  wooded  slopes  of 
Mount  Royal."  We  are  told  that  in  Canada 
every  child  is  familiar  with  his  illustrious 
name,  and  English  readers,  to  whom,  for 
the  most  part,  it  is  much  less  familiar,  are 
indebted  to  Mr.  Swift  and  Mr.  Marquis  for 
so  attractive  a  presentation  of  the  father  of 
Canadian  history. 

OBITUARY 

We  deeply  regret  to  announce  the  deaths 
of:— 

John  William  Joseph  Smith,  aged  65, 
a  member  of  the  Committee  of  the  Wakefield 
District  Institution  for  the  Blind  and  a 
Trustee  for  the  Child  Memorial  Home  for 
the  Blind.  He  was  interested  in  the  wel- 
fare of  the  blind  since  1901  when  he  became 
a  subscriber  to  the  Institution,  and  was 
regular  in  his  attendance  at  Committee 
Meetings  where  his  judgments  were  always 
well  considered.  He  was  of  a  very  genial 
temper  and  kindly  disposition. 

The  Rev.  Alan  Nigel  Campbell,  aged  76. 
A  glowing  tribute  is  paid  to  "  The  Blind 
Minister  "  by  the  Rev.  A.  W.  Bedford  in 
The  Times.  Mr.  Campbell  was  honorary 
assistant  to  Mr.  Bedford  when  the  latter 
was  vicar  of  All  Hallows,  Poplar.  He  was 
also  the  much-loved  Chaplain  of  Poplar 
Hospital  and  the  friend  of  Lord  Knutsford. 

"  His  affliction,"  writes  Mr.  Bedford,  "  drew  him 
close  to  the  many  sufferers  in  the  ward  ;  to  see  him 
moving  from  bed  to  bed  was  an  inspiration,  and  his 
sympathy  and  cheeriness  brought  ease  to  many.     All 
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felt  that  a  real  man  of  God  was  near  them.  His 
blindness  came  to  him  while  working  in  Poplar.  He 
was  too  old  to  learn  Braille,  but  his  versatile  mind 
found  many  interests.  Electric  bells  that  went  wrong 
he  could  always  mend.  With  a  carpenter's  bench  he 
constructed  various  useful  objects.  Some  will  re- 
member his  '  mechanical  conscience  '  that  amused  many. 
This  was  the  kind  of  man.  He  enjoyed  riding  a 
tandem-cycle  with  one  of  us  to  steer  ;  an  upset  occurred 
in  Blackwall  Tunnel  and  we  were  under  a  lorry,  a  voice 
was  heard  to  say,  '  Which  way  shall  I  crawl  ?'.... 

"  Meanwhile  he  had  married  a  daughter  of  Mr.  Henry 
Goschen.  They  were  touring  in  Normandy  on  a  tandem- 
tricycle  ;  an  irate  cow  had  charged  them — result,  a 
smashed  machine  and  his  wife  with  a  dislocated 
shoulder  on  a  lonely  road.  He  managed  to  get  the 
shoulder  back  in  its  right  position  and  to  return  home 
with  her  and  the  remains  of  the  cycle. 

"  He  was  an  expert  fisherman,  and  with  his  brother, 
the  Bishop  of  Glasgow,  loved  to  get  salmon  in  Scotland 
and    Ireland. 

"  His  marriage  was  one  of  the  ventures  of  faith 
which  are  doubly  blessed.  Sharing  every  part  of  the 
daily  life,  travelling  as  far  as  the  unknown  parts  of 
Mexico,  lecturing  on  his  return  on  what  he  had  '  seen  ' 
through  her  eyes — a  real  union.  On  another  occasion 
a  man  had  tried  to  cut  his  throat  in  a  very  dirty  cottage. 
Campbell  was  called  in  and  had  to  hold  together  his 
throat  till  the  doctor  came — this  for  a  blind  man  !  " 

Miss  Hilda  Smithson,  aged  30,  formerly 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  South  Bedford- 
shire Society  for  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind. 
She  had  many  friends  in  Luton,  amongst 
whom  her  death  has  created  a  very  real 
sense  of  loss. 

Sir     William    Reid,     M.B.E.,    D.L.      He 

took  an  active  part  in  public  life,  especially 
in  matters  concerning  the  blind,  having  been 
Chairman  of  Glasgow  Royal  Asylum  for  the 
Blind  and  Chairman  of  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  the  Care  and  Supervision  of  the 
Blind  under  the  Department  of  Health  for 
Scotland. 

Dame  Jessie  Wilton  Phipps,  D.B.E., 
aged  79.  Her  public  work  was  of  great  im- 
portance and  value  in  educational  admini- 
stration ;  she  was  the  first  woman  to  be 
Chairman  of  the  Education  Committee  of 
the  London  County  Council.  From  1926 
to  1 93 1  she  was  Chairman  of  the  Central 
Council  for  the  London  blind,  and  her 
interest  in  all  problems  relative  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  blind  was  considerable.  She 
resided  at  Chorleywood  and  took  special 
interest  in  Chorleywood  College  for  Blind 
Girls,  being  a  Member  of  the  National 
Institute's  Consultative  Committee  on 
Education.  Even  in  later  years  she  showed 
few  signs  of  her  many  social  labours  and 
strenuous  career,  but  in  1931  the  failure  of 
her  eyesight  compelled  her  to  give  up  all 
her  work. 
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THE    CASE    FOR    VOCATIONAL 

GUIDANCE. 


IN  "The  Case  for  Vocational  Guidance  " 
(Macrae),  published  by  Sir  Isaac 
Pitman  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  price  3/6,  the 
substance  is  given  of  three  lectures 
delivered  by  Mr.  Angus  Macrae,  M.A., 
M.B.,  under  the  Heath  Clark  bequest 
to  the  National  Institute  of  Industrial 
Psychology. 

In  the  opening  lecture,  an  analysis  is  given 
of  some  of  the  so-called  reasons  put  forward, 
here  and  in  America,  by  boys  and  girls  of 
school- age  and  by  undergraduates,  to  sup- 
port their  statement  of  the  career  they 
would  like  to  follow.  They  rather  bear  out 
the  view  of  the  honest  little  boy  whose 
answer  was  :  "I  don't  see  how  I  can  say 
what  I'd  like  when  I  haven't  been  anything 
yet,"  and  are  in  many  cases  extremely 
vague.  "  I  should  like  to  be  a  so-and-so, 
because  I  think  it  would  be  very  interesting  " 
was  a  reply  that  was  very  common,  and  cer- 
tainly very  unilluminating.  In  addition  to 
the  "interest"  reason,  there  were  three 
other  grounds  of  choice  fairly  frequently 
put  forward  :  an  aptitude  or  liking  for  a 
school-subject  thought  to  be  of  importance 
in  the  job  selected,  advantages  and  attrac- 
tions of  the  job  chosen  (such  as  long  holi- 
days, or  high  wages)  and  personal  fitness 
("  I  should  like  to  be  nurse,  and  I  seem  to 
have  qualities  suitable  for  the  work — gentle- 
ness of  manner,  soft  movements  ") .  The  last- 
named  reason  was  however  rarely. offered. 

The  writer  points  out  that  too  much 
reliance  cannot  be  placed  on  the  answers  to 
a  written  questionnaire,  and  a  talk  will  often 
produce  more,  though  even  here,  of  course, 
it  is  generally  discovered  that  a  child  has 
only  a  very  vague  idea  of  the  implications 
of  the  job  he  would  choose.  A  fear  of 
being  priggish  sometimes  deters  the  child 
from  admitting  on  paper  to  high  motives 
influencing  his  choice,  occasionally  an  emo- 
tional choice  is  fortified  later  on  by  a  logical 
reason,  either  added  "  to  oblige  "  the  in- 
vestigator, or  because  we  all  like  to  think  we 
are  governed  by  reason,  and  at  times  children 
merely  echo  the  wishes  of  their  parents. 
Mr.  Angus  shows  that  the  suggestion  some- 
times made  that  a  child  who  expresses  a  keen 
interest  in  an  occupation  shall  be  allowed  to 


"  follow  the  promptings  of  his  instincts  "is 
somewhat  dangerous,  for  instinct  is  an  often- 
misused  word  ;  talent  as  well  as  tempera- 
ment ought  to  be  considered. 

The  application  of  intelligence  tests  to 
two  groups  of  persons — the  young  people 
who  have  selected  certain  occupations,  and 
older  people  engaged  in  these  occupations — 
suggests  that  only  a  very  limited  number 
of  the  young  people  concerned  are  (if  the 
psychological  examination  is  to  be  relied 
upon)  fitted  for  the  occupations  they  have 
selected.  Of  100  boys  of  school-leaving 
age,  10  had  no  vocational  aim,  46  seemed 
fairly  suitable  for  the  work  they  had  chosen, 
and  the  remaining  44  unsuitable,  on  grounds 
of  either  temperament,  intelligence,  mental 
or  physical  capacity,  or  for  a  combination  of 
these  reasons.  The  writer  does  not  claim 
that  psychological  testing  can  give  more 
than  very  general  guidance,  but  at  least  the 
experiment  suggests  that  unguided  choice 
of  employment  is  open  to  criticism.  He 
admits  that  many  people  who  take  up  their 
jobs  with  very  little  thought  shake  down  into 
them  more  comfortably  than  one  would  ex- 
pect, and  that  the  odds  are  against  a  person 
choosing  work  in  which  he  will  be  a  complete 
failure.  But  even  if  this  is  granted,  he  does 
go  on  to  claim  that  vocational  guidance  may 
be  of  great  importance.  There  are  many 
misfits,  many  maladjusted  men  and  women, 
carrying  on  from  day  to  day  at  the  expense 
of  frayed  nerves,  which  make  their  lives  a 
misery  to  themselves  and  those  about  them, 
and  generally  mean  too  that  their  employer 
is  being  let  down  by  indifferent  work. 

In  his  final  chapter,  Mr.  Macrae  examines 
a  group  of  fifty  cases  of  dissatisfied  workers, 
some  too  intelligent  for  the  job  they  are 
doing,  some  on  the  other  hand  struggling 
to  hold  positions  that  make  too  heavy  a 
demand  on  their  mental  capacities,  some 
lacking  special  aptitudes,  some  (a  large  class) 
temperamentally  unfitted  for  their  work,  and 
finally,  a  few  who  are  maladjusted  to  life 
itself,  and  are  cases  for  the  medical  psycho- 
logist. On  enquiring  into  the  reasons  that 
guided  them  in  their  choice  of  a  career,  the 
writer  found  that  vagueness  that  he  had 
expected. 
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Something  is  certainly  needed  to  prevent 
this  wastage.  There  are  people  who  long 
for  an  opportunity  of  doing  creative  work, 
and  others  who  are  happier  to  sit  quietly  at 
a  repetitive  job,  and  have  not  the  intelligence 
for  anything  more  exacting.  There  is  room 
in  industry  for  both,  and  something  can  be 
done,  in  the  writer's  view,  by  means  of 
vocational  guidance,  to  sort  out  pegs  and 
holes  appropriately. 

Mr.  Angus  touches  on  the  part  that  can  be 
played  by  parent,  teacher,  and  employment 
officer  in  the  guidance  of  the  child,  and 
pleads  that  their  efforts  shall  be  supple- 
mented by  the  psychologist,  who  has  at  his 
disposal  special  methods  of  assessing  mental 
characteristics. 

But  the  psychologist  who  sees  the  child 
only  for  a  very  short  time,  and  in  an  atmo- 
sphere that  is  almost  bound  to  be  artificial, 
has  a  difficult  task.  The  wriier  suggests 
that  the  psychological  study  of  ihe  child 
for  the  purposes  of  educational  and  voca- 
tional guidance  should  be  carried  out  in  ihe 
school  itself,  by  a  specially  trained  member  of 
the  staff,  in  a  position  to  watch  over  the  boy 
or  girl  during  a  term  of  years,  gradually 
amassing  a  wealth  of  information  as  to 
temperament,  response  to  intelligence  tests, 
interests,  hobbies,  and  so  on.  Such  a 
worker,  acting  in  co-operation  with  the 
employment  officer,  who  has  studied  ihe 
problem  from  the  other  end,  and  is  up 
against  the  practical  demands  of  the  labour 
market,  should  do  much  to  lessen  the  number 
of    "  misfits." 

Mr.  Macrae's  book  is  interestingly  written, 
with  the  minimum  of  technical  terms,  and 
no  alarming  statistical  tables.  It  should 
therefore  be  of  help  to  all  teachers  and 
parents,  who  are  alive  to  the  responsibility 
of  helping  the  children  in  their  care  towards 
useful  and  happy  living. 

RECENT  PUBLICATIONS. 

Advisory  Committee  on  the  Welfare  of  the 
Blind. 

The  Eleventh  Report  of  the  Advisory 
Committee  on  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind  has 
just  been  issued  and  is  obtainable  from 
H.M.  Stationery  Office,  Adastral  House, 
W.C.  2,  price  ad.  It  deals  with  domiciliary 
assistance  to  the  necessitous  blind,  the  Local 
Government  Act,  1929,  the  question  of 
supervision  of  blind  welfare  services,  regis- 


tration and  certification,  the  work  of  the 
Prevention  of  Blindness  Committee  with 
special  reference  to  the  Report  on  Hereditary 
Blindness,  the  Blind  Voters  Act,  the  deaf- 
blind,  and  the  work  of  the  various  Com- 
mittees on  research  into  marketing,  the 
education  of  the  blind  and  the  partially 
sighted,  and  the  part  played  by  Local 
Authorities  in  the  interests  of  prevention. 
In  addition,  the  report  contains  two  appen- 
dices, one  on  financial  assistance  to  blind 
persons,  and  one  on  home  teaching.  The 
Appendix  on  Financial  Assistance  shows  how 
Section  5  of  the  Local  Government  Act,  1929, 
provides  that  "  a  Council  in  preparing  an 
administrative  scheme  shall  have  regard  to 
the  desirability  of  securing  that,  as  soon  as 
circumstances  permit,  all  assistance  which 
can  lawfully  be  provided  otherwise  than  by 
way  of  poor  relief  shall  be  so  provided," 
and  states  that  on  March  31st,  1934,  56  of  the 
Councils  of  Counties  and  County  Boroughs 
had  either  included  declarations  in  their 
administrative  schemes,  or  had  subsequently 
altered  those  schemes  so  as  to  include 
declarations,  ensuring  that  domiciliary 
financial  assistance  would  be  provided 
through  the  Blind  Persons  Act  instead  of  the 
Poor  Law. 
Perkins  Institution  and  the  Deaf-Blind. 

In  "  Perkins  Institution  and  its  Deaf- 
blind  Pupils"  (Anna  Gardner  Fish),  pub- 
lished by  Perkins  Institution,  price  25  cents, 
the  story  is  told  of  twenty-two  boys  and 
girls  who,  deaf  and  blind,  received  their 
education  at  Perkins.  Some,  like  Laura 
Bridgman  and  Helen  Keller,  are  familiar 
names  in  every  country  where  the  care  of 
the  deaf-blind  is  a  matter  of  concern,  but 
most  of  the  names  are  unknown  except 
within  their  own  narrow  circle.  In  every 
case,  however,  one  is  conscious  that,  but  for 
the  devoted  labours  of  their  teachers,  these 
children  would  have  been  left  to  an  existence 
not  far  removed  from  the  animal,  and  it  is 
good  to  know  that  as  "  the  century  of  this 
noble  work  has  nearly  run  its  course  " 
Perkins  Institution  is,  under  Mr.  Farrell, 
making  a  special  effort  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  deaf-blind,  by  equipping  a  special 
department  for  them  ;  in  this  department 
four  boys,  ranging  in  age  from  seven  to 
nineteen,  are  receiving  special  care,  and 
making  use  of  the  Phipps  Unit  for  bone 
conduction  of  sounds. 
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EMBOSSED    PICTURES. 

THE  preparation  of  embossed  pictures  is  a  difficult,  laborious  and  costly  task,  but 
their  value  to  the  blind  has  often  been  questioned  and  there  are  many  who  consider 
that  the  efforts  to  convey  the  significance  of  three-dimensional  objects  and  of  per- 
spective by  means  of  two-dimensional  diagrams  should  be  discontinued  as  fruitless. 
At  one  of  the  leading  Schools  for  the  Blind  a  very  fair  trial  was  recently  given  to  a 
children's  book  illustrated  by  embossed  outlines  of  the  characters  in  action.  The 
most  intelligent  of  the  smaller  children  were  chosen  to  examine  the  book;  they  were 
instructed  in  the  subject-matter  of  the  book,  and  were  then  tested.  They  were 
unable  to  get  any  sound  idea  of  the  meaning  of  the  pictures  ;  there  were  various  wild  guesses  and  a 
certain  amount  of  phrase  repetition  but  there  was  no  tangible  appreciation,  and  the  Headmaster 
concludes  his  report  by  saying  that,  in  his  opinion,  such  pictures  seem  to  be  not  what  a  blind  person 
ought  to  have,  but  a  sighted  person's  idea  of  what  a  blind  person  ought  to  have. 

Several  years  ago  an  embossed  diagram  of  Eleanor's  Cross  was  shown  to  a  blind  man  and  he  was 
asked  to  say  if  he  recognised  the  object  illustrated.  Frowning,  he  passed  his  fingers  carefully  over 
the  embossed  lines,  and  paused.  Then  his  face  lighted  :  "  Of  course,"  he  said  jubilantly,  "  it's  a 
Jacobean  bedstead." 

Probably  this  man  was  pulling  the  ingenious  designer's  leg,  but  if  the  designer,  blindfolded,  had 
tested  his  own  perception  of  the  diagram  without  knowing  what  it  was  intended  to  represent,  it  is 
possible  that  in  lieu  of  the  Jacobean  bedstead  a  map  of  the  Malay  Archipelago  or  an  exhibition  of 
all-in  wrestling  might  have  flashed  from  fingers  to  brain. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  an  embossed  diagram  can  convey  to  a  blind  person  the  entire  meaning  of 
a  diagram  in  outline,  such  as  a  geometrical  design  or  the  arrangement  of  a  wireless  circuit.  The 
value  of  such  embossed  diagrams  is  not  in  question.  But  how  can  lines  of  raised  dots  convey  to  the 
mind  of  a  blind  person  the  significance  of  every  relief  and  every  recess  in  the  mouldings  of  a  cathedral 
arch,  or  the  light  and  shade  on  every  rippling  muscle  of  a  charging  horse,  or  the  consternation  on  the 
face  of  Mr.  Pickwick  as  he  peeps  from  the  bed  curtains  at  the  disrobing  of  the  lady  in  the  yellow  curl 
papers  ? 

The  acid  test  of  the  felt  line  is  humour.  A  few  lines  seen  can  split  the  sides  with  laughter.  Shut 
the  eyes  and  feel,  and  those  lines  are  dots  as  dead  as  door  nails.  An  oblong  containing  two  black 
blobs  and  surmounted  by  a  semi-circle  on  a  short  line  can  evoke  George  Robey  in  his  mirthful 
supremacy  if  you  see  it,  but  if  you  feel  it  it  might  represent  a  plum  pudding  on  a  plate  on  a 
pedestal  with  two  plums  escaping  from  the  puddng. 

The  reason  for  this  specific  inability  of  embossed  dots  is  clear.  The  seen  lines  and  dots  are 
individual  lines  and  dots  ;  they  have  their  own  personalities  just  as  every  face  has  its  own  personality. 
This  man  has  eyes,  nose  and  mouth,  and  that  man  has  eyes,  nose  and  mouth,  but  they  are  not  the 
same  eyes,  nose  and  mouth,  even  though  their  size,  shape  and  colour  may  correspond.  Whereas, 
felt  embossed  dots  have  no  individual  personalities.  They  may  be  large  or  they  may  be  small,  but 
there  they  are,  eternal  in  their  spherical  perfection.  Moreover,  while  visible  lines  and  dots  are  the 
humble  servants  of  your  will  and  at  command  dissolve  in  the  fire  of  your  imagination,  nothing  of 
you,  try  as  you  may,  can  get  past  the  aloof  impregnability  of  embossed  dots.  Flatten  them  and  they 
are  at  once  subservient  to  your  eye,  but  let  them  but  puff  themselves  out,  they  will  defy  all  attempts 
at  animation  through  touch. 

We  may  be  wrong  ;  it  may  be  that  a  genius  will  subdue  the  embossed  dots  and  enable  them  to 
conjure  a  tear  and  provoke  a  smile  when  the  fingers  rest  on  them  as  the  eyes  rest  on  a  picture.  But 
it  is  certain  that  nobody  but  a  genius  Can  do  it. 

The  Editor. 
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THE    ALFRED    EICHHOLZ    MEMORIAL 

CLINIC. 


GREAT  PORTLAND 
STREET,  with  its  mono- 
tonous succession  of  motor 
showrooms,  is,  for  the  ordi- 
nary passer-by  who  is  not 
a  motor  fan,  rather  a  dull 
and  uninteresting  street, 
and  the  contrast  as  we  pass  from  it  to  the 
first  floor  of  number  204-6,  and  enter  the 
new  Alfred  Eichholz  Memorial  Clinic  is 
both  a  very  pleasant,  and  a  rather  surprising 
one.  For  there  can  be  few  centres  of  healing 
in  London  to-day  which  so  deliberately  set 
out  to  combat  the  depression  that  is  apt 
to  attach  itself  to  ill-health,  by  enlisting  the 
help  of  pleasant  colour,  light,  and  brightness, 
as  well  as  the  most  up-to-date  apparatus 
manipulated  by  highly  skilled  and  highly 
trained  operators,  working  under  the  direc- 
tion of  medical  men.  The  Turkey  carpet, 
heavy  overmantel,  steel  engravings,  and 
mahogany  furniture  of  the  doctor's  waiting- 
room  in  fiction  and  on  the  stage  is  very  far 
removed  from  the  setting  of  the  Memorial 
Clinic.  From  the  moment  the  patient  crosses 
the  threshold  of  the  waiting-room  to  take 
his  seat  on  a  couch  covered  with  golden- 
brown  leather,  and  glances  about  him  at  a 
corner-pedestal    gay    with    cut    flowers,    at 


Surging  Faradic  Treatment. 


the  dignified  bronze  plaque  of  Dr.  Eichholz, 
or  at  the  shining  silver  and  scarlet  clock 
upon  the  wall,  he  is  surrounded  by  an  atmo- 
sphere of  restfulness,  comfort,  and  cheerful- 
ness ;  thence  he  is  transferred  to  a  pleasant 
reception-room,  where  once  again  he  should 
be  conscious  of  surroundings  which  from 
the  outset  must  have  the  effect  of  raising 
drooping  spirits,  and  suggesting  to  the 
nervous  or  overwrought  sufferer  that  health 
and  healing  are  waiting  for  him  round  the 
corner. 

The  designing  of  the  new  Clinic  has  been 
carried  out  by  Mr.  Joseph  Emberton, 
F.R.I.B.A.,  in  consultation  with  physicians 
and  electrical  engineers.  It  is  entirely  on  one 
floor,  and  a  tour  of  the  premises,  from  the 
Waiting  Room  and  Reception  Office,  leads 
the  visitor  first  into  the  doctor's  room,  then 
into  the  treatment  rooms,  nine  in  all. 

In  the  first  of  these,  paraffin  wax  treat- 
ment is  given,  and  in  the  second  there  is  a 
general  bath  for  infra-red  rays,  which  can  be 
raised  or  lowered  on  pulleys  as  required  ;  the 
couch  here  is  fitted  on  each  side  with  ledges, 
so  that  the  bath  can  rest  firmly  upon  them. 
Three  other  treatment  rooms  follow,  all  fitted 
with  the  same  apparatus,  consisting  of 
diathermy  and  high  frequency  machines, 
and  the  latest  combined  A.C. 
clinic  switch  table,  producing 
galvanism,  faradism,  and 
sinusoidal  currents,  complete 
with  electro-magnetic  surger 
and  interrupter,  and  all 
fitted  with  Braille  lettering 
and  Braille  milliampere- 
meters  for  the  benefit  of 
the  blind  operators.  In 
addition,  there  are  two 
standard  lamps  for  radiant 
heat  or  infra-red  rays  as 
required,  and  arm  baths. 
The  rooms  have  electric 
radiators,  which  give  a 
pleasing  glow,  and  are  fitted 
above  with  reflectors,  and 
they  can  be  moved  by  pulleys 
to  whatever  part  the  heat  is 
required.  Each  of  the  rooms 
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Diathermy  Treatment. 

is  carried  out  in  a  different  colour  scheme,  so 
that  curtains,  coverlets,  rugs,  and  furniture 
all  play  their  part  in  giving  restful  pleasure 
to  the  patient's  eyes  while  he  undergoes  his 
treatment. 

The  Swedish  Remedial  Exercise  room  is 
fitted  with  high  and  low  plinths,  stools, 
wall-bars,  rib-stools,  and  head  suspension 
apparatus. 

Passing  along  the  corridor,  the  bathrooms 
are  next  reached,  and  include  one  room 
where  a  foam  bath  and  shower  bath  are 
installed,  and  next  door  a  teak  bath,  pro- 
viding aromatic  baths  for  the  treatment 
of  asthma  and  certain  forms 
of  rheumatism,  and  also 
foot-baths.  Dressing-rooms, 
well  supplied  with  wardrobe 
accommodation,  face  the 
bathrooms. 

The  room,  in  gold  and 
cream,  in  which  ultra-violet 
ray  treatment  is  given  by 
a  fully-trained  and  sighted 
Hospital  Sister,  must  surely 
suggest  sunshine  on  the 
bleakest  day.  It  is  fitted 
with  a  special  mercury 
vapour  lamp  with  the  latest 
Iris  diaphragm,  and  has  a 
useful  shutter,  somewhat 
similar  to  a  photographic 
lens,  the  size  of  which  can 
be  modified  by  the  operator, 
according  to  the  size  of  the 


area  to  be  treated.  Powerful 
radiant  heat  lamps  complete 
the  fittings  of  the  room.  A 
very  human  touch,  which 
shows  how  thoughtful  the 
furnishing  of  the  Clinic  has 
been,  are  the  soft  toys  and 
picture  books  provided  for 
the  smallest  patients. 

Three  patients'  rest  rooms, 
two  with  couches,  and  one 
with  a  specially  designed 
reclining  chair,  a  workroom, 
and  cloakrooms,  complete  the 
Clinic  from  the  patients' 
point  of  view.  But  because 
the  profession  of  massage  is 
one  that  makes  a  very  real 
demand  on  the  physical  and 
mental  capacity  of  masseur 
and  masseuse,  the  Clinic  has  in  addition 
a  particularly  comfortable  staff  room,  gay 
with  bright  curtains  woven  by  blind 
workers  at  the  Barclay  Workshops,  and 
furnished  with  arm-chairs,  private  lockers, 
and  typewriter,  where  the  workers  may  rest 
between  the  giving  of  treatments. 

Every  facility  is  given  to  physicians  and 
surgeons  to  visit  the  Clinic,  in  order  that 
they  may  see  at  first  hand  the  scope  of  the 
treatment  given,  and  convince  themselves 
of  the  capabilities  of  the  blind  masseur. 
Enquiries  should  be  addressed  to  the  Secre- 
tary, Mrs.  F.  Chaplin  Hall,  Alfred  Eichholz 


Blind  Masseur  giving  Treatment. 
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Directing  Swedish  Remedial  Exercises. 

Clinic,  204  and  206,  Great  Portland  Street, 
London,  W.  1  (Telephone,  Museum  521 1). 

It  is  difficult  for  those  who  had  the  privi- 
lege of  knowing  Dr.  Eichholz  and  working 
with  him  to  imagine  any  more  appropriate 
memorial  to  him  than  one  which,  in  the 
words  of  Mrs.  Eichholz  at  the  opening- 
ceremony,  may  be  "  a  centre  where  all  will 
find  solace  .  .  .  both  those  who  dispense 
healing,  and  those  who  come  to  seek  relief 
from  their  sufferings."  Its  twofold  useful- 
ness would  have  delighted  him. 

ACHIEVEMENTS 
OF  THE  BLIND 

Blind  Girl's  University  Success. — Miss  Ellen 
Gurnell,  of  Wallasey,  who  in  1931  accomplished 
the  remarkable  feat  of  winning  three  scholar- 
ships to  Somerville  College,  Oxford,  Newnham 
College,  Cambridge,  and  Westfield  College, 
London,  has  now  taken  second-class  honours  in 
Modern  History  at  Oxford,  after  three  years' 
study  at  Somerville. 
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Chartered  Society  of  Massage  and  Medical 
Gymnastics. — Seven  blind  students,  six  men  and 
one  woman,  of  the  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind  School  of  Massage,  have  just  passed  the 
examination  of  the  Chartered  Society  of  Massage 
and  Medical  Gymnastics,  thus  maintaining  a 
hundred  per  cent,  record  of  success,  as  every 
entrant  was  successful.  Since  the  Massage 
School  was  established,  more  than  200  students 
have  been  trained,  and  there  have  been  no 
failures.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
examinations  included  the  first  examination  in 
electrotherapy  for  blind  candidates,  held  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Chartered  Society  of  Massage 
and  Medical  Gymnastics,  and  the  fact  that  the 
100  per  cent,  successes  record  was  also  achieved 
in  this  new  field  is  a  happy  augury  for  the  future. 

Royal  Normal  College  Successes. — Among 
recent  successes  of  the  Royal  Normal  College 
for  the  Blind  are  the  following  : — 

University  of  London. 
B.A.  degree  .  .  .  .  . .      Lilian  Smith. 

Royal  College  of  Organists. 
Associate  Diploma  . .  . .      William  Davies. 

London  Cliamber  of  Commerce. 

Higher     Certificate,     Typewriting 

(with  distinction)  .  .  .  .      Vernon  Jones. 

Higher  Certificate,  Shorthand  (with 

distinction)  .  .  .  .  .  .      Vernon  Jones. 

Frederick  Lynn. 
Associated  Board  of  Royal  Schools  of  Music,  London. 
Grade  VII      Piano      .  .      Phyllis  Frost. 
Frank  Goodey. 
Singing  . .      Phyllis  Frost,  with  hon.  men- 
tion. 
Muriel  Upton,  with  hon.  men- 
tion. 
Sidney    Boughtflower,    with 

hon.  mention. 
Robert     Bridger,    with    hon. 

mention. 
Joan  Driver. 
Joan  Driver. 
Muriel  Easter. 
Annie  West. 
Marjorie  Billingsley. 
Irene  Coggins. 
Molly  Hall. 
Betty  Jell. 

East  London  Home  and  School  Successes. — 

The  following  musical  successes  are  recorded  as  a 
result  of  recent  pianoforte  examinations  : — 

Associated  Board  of  Royal  Schools  of  Music,   London. 


Grade  VI 

Piano 

Piano 

Piano 

Singing 

Grade  IV 

Piano 

Piano 

Grade  II  . 

Piano 

Grade  I     . 

.    Piano 

Piano 

Piano 

Transitional  Grade 


Elementary  Grade 


Primary  Grade    .  . 
Preliminary  Grade 


Distinction 
Pass 

Distinction     .  . 

Hon.    Mention 

Pass 

Hon.  Mention 

Pass 


Eva  Randall. 
Mabel  Powell. 
Maud  Crawley. 
Harry  Re  veil. 
Peggy  Darton. 
Marjorie  Wilson. 
Albert  Lee. 
Alan  Piper. 


A  Blind  Wrestler. — One  of  the  leading  heavy- 
weight wrestlers  in  the  University  of  Washington 
is  Bill  Dent,  whose  coach  describes  him  as  having 
the  makings  of  a  truly  great  wrestler,  who, 
in  spite  of  his  loss  of  sight,  knows  what  his 
opponent  is  doing  every  second. 
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BRITISH  INSTITUTIONS  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

VII. 

The  Royal  Midland  Institution  for  the  Blind,  Nottingham  (1843) 

By  BEN  PURSE. 


THERE  is  so  much  to  say 
about  this  Institution  that 
is  of  vital  interest  to  those 
concerned  with  the  welfare 
of  the  blind,  that  our  his- 
torical survey  of  the  city 
and  its  environs  must  of 
necessity  be  very  brief.  That  Nottingham  is 
a  great  modern  city  goes  without  saying. 
It  is  considered  by  experts  to  be  exceedingly 
well  planned,  and  compared  with  many  other 
centres  of  equal  size  the  amenities  of  the 
town  are  probably  unrivalled. 

The  city  is  a  parliamentary  borough  and 
market  town.  It  was  probably  an  Anglo- 
Saxon  settlement  and  later  was  a  Danish 
burgh.  It  was  soon  recovered  from  the 
Danes,  and  Edward  the  Elder  is  said  to  have 
walled  the  town,  to  have  built  a  bridge  across 
the  river  and  to  have  erected  a  Mint  there. 
A  castle  was  built  on  the  site  of  the  present 
structure  by  a  follower  of  William  I.  In 
mediaeval  times  Nottingham  was  an  impor- 
tant borough,  and  its  castle  a  regular  royal 
residence.  It  received  charters  making  it  a 
corporate  town  and  bestowing  privileges  upon 
its  citizens.  In  1448  it  was  made  a  county, 
and  at  a  much  earlier  period  comprised  two 
boroughs,  one  French  and  the  other  English, 
each  with  its  own  laws  and  customs.  Here, 
Isabella,  Queen  of  Edward  II,  was  captured 
with  her  lover,  Roger  Mortimer.  In  1642, 
Charles  I  set  up  the  Royal  Standard  on  a  spot 
still  known  as  Standard  Hill,  and  the  castle 
was  held  by  Colonel  Hutchinson  through  the 
Civil  War. 

The  city's  modern  history  is  mainly  that 
of  its  growth  as  a  great  manufacturing  centre, 
although  the  riots  of  1831,  when  the  castle 
was  destroyed,  must  not  be  forgotten.  Its 
industrial  development  began  at  a  very  early 
date,  and  the  town  soon  had  iron  works  and 
foundries,  from  which  issued  the  bell,  Great 
Tom,  which  afterwards  hung  in  Lincoln 
Cathedral.  Nottingham  became  an  impor- 
tant seat  of  the  stocking  trade  in  the  18th 


century.  James  Hargreaves  came  to  the 
town  in  1768  with  his  spinning  jenny,  and 
in  1769,  Arkwright  put  up  his  spinning  frame 
there. 

Lace  making,  the  modern  industry  for 
which  Nottingham  is  famous,  is  the  direct 
natural  descendant  of  the  older  stocking 
making  trade,  as  the  first  lace  was  made 
here  on  a  stocking  frame  in  1760.  The  lace 
is  made  in  factories  in  the  adjoining  districts 
as  well  as  in  the  city  itself,  being  finished  in 
the  local  warehouses.  Connected  with  this 
industry  are  many  bleaching  and  dyeing 
establishments,  and  there  are  works  for  the 
manufacture  of  lace  machines.  A  modern 
offshoot  of  the  lace  trade  is  the  making  of 
blouses,  aprons,  underwear,  etc.,  and  veiling 
and  embroidery  are  also  manufactured. 
Men's  and  boys'  clothing  is  made,  while 
the  making  of  hosiery  is  another  important 
industry.  There  are  a  number  of  engineering 
works,  the  output  of  cycles,  for  example, 
being  considerable.  Large  tanneries  and 
tobacco  factories  are  also  located  there, 
whilst  soap  and  drugs  are  manufactured. 
Other  important  industries  are  brewing, 
malting,  cotton  spinning,  box  making,  litho- 
graphic colour  printing  and  brick  making. 
There  is  a  transit  trade  along  the  river,  and 
the  city  has  a  cattle  market.  Goose  Fair, 
held  annually  in  October,  is  an  ancient 
institution.  A  feature  of  Nottingham  is  its 
immense  open  market  place  in  the  centre  of 
the  city. 

The  chief  church  is  St.  Mary's,  a  fine 
perpendicular  structure  of  the  15th  century. 
St.  Peter's  and  St.  Nicholas  are  old  founda- 
tions, the  others  are  modern.  The  Roman 
Catholic  Cathedral,  St.  Barnabas,  is  a  noble 
building,  and  the  Nonconformists  have  many 
places  of  worship.  In  1921,  the  late  Sir 
Jesse  Boot  gave  £200,000  to  defray  the  cost 
of  a  new  road.  The  other  principal  buildings 
are  as  follows  :  the  Castle — now  an  art 
gallery  ;  the  University  College  ;  the  Guild- 
hall ;    the  Albert,  Victoria  and  Mechanics' 
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Halls,  and  the  Royal  Midland  Institution 
for  the  Blind. 

The  city  contains  a  number  of  open  spaces, 
e.g.,  the  Forest  and  the  Arboretum.  In 
Bulwell  Forest  and  Bulwell  Park  on  the  out- 
skirts are  two  Municipal  golf  links.  Along 
the  riverside  there  is  a  well-constructed  and 
imposing  embankment,  and  there  are  several 
parks. 

Nottingham  is  governed  along  the  usual 
lines,  by  Mayor,  Sheriff  and  Corporation. 
They  own  and  manage  the  supply  of  water, 
gas  and  electricity,  also  the  service  of  the 
electric  tramways  and  buses.  The  city  has  a 
Recorder,  who  holds  courts  of  quarter 
sessions.  It  sends  four  members  to  Parlia- 
ment, and  has  two  daily  papers,  The  Guardian 
and  The  Journal,  also  two  evening  papers. 
The  estimated  population  is  now  276,500  and 
the  rateable  value  is  given  as  £1,812,889. 
The  Housing  Committee  of  the  Nottingham 
Corporation  has  long  enjoyed  a  reputation 
for  fostering  a  progressive  policy.  The 
work  undertaken  by  its  authority  has  re- 
ceived commendation  from  many  quarters 
and  is  favourably  reported  upon  generally. 
Since  1919  the  Corporation  has  erected 
10,395  houses,  whilst  private  enterprise  has 
been  responsible  for  building  1,758,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  Corporation  subsidy. 

The  Royal  Midland  Institution  for  the 
Blind,  which  now  occupies  extensive  premises 
in  Chaucer  Street,  Nottingham,  was  founded 
in  the  year  1843,  occupying  a  house  in  Park 
Street,  and  it  is  interesting  to  relate  that  it 
had  its  origin  in  the  gathering  together  of  a 
few  blind  persons  with  the  object  of  teaching 
them  to  read  the  Bible.  In  1849,  Tne  purchase 
of  the  land  upon  which  the  present  premises 
stand,  was  decided  upon.  In  1852  the  foun- 
dation stone  was  laid,  and  in  1853  training 
and  work  commenced. 

We  must  again  call  the  attention  of  our 
readers  to  the  fact  that  the  original  con- 
ception of  the  organisation  for  the  blind  in 
Nottingham  did  not  persist,  for  practical 
considerations  speedily  changed  the  character 
of  its  work,  for  it  was  discovered  that  some- 
thing more  than  the  teaching  of  reading  and 
writing  was  essential,  and  here,  as  elsewhere, 
the  service  took  a  more  practical  turn  so  soon 
as  those  responsible  for  the  management  of 
the  undertaking  realised  that  not  all  the 
people  with  whom  they  had   to  deal   were 


indigent  and  incapable.  The  Institution  was 
established  for  the  benefit  of  the  blind  in  the 
counties  of  Nottinghamshire,  Derbyshire, 
Leicestershire,  Rutland  and  Lincolnshire, 
but  the  work  developed  to  such  an  extent 
that  a  separate  institution  was  established 
for  the  counties  of  Leicester  and  Rutland 
in  the  year  1858. 

In  the  year  i860  the  brush-making  industry 
was  introduced  as  an  occupation  for  the 
blind.  In  1865  it  is  reported  that  a  number 
of  musicians  held  important  posts  as  organists 
both  in  the  city  and  in  the  county  of  Notting- 
hamshire, as  a  result  of  the  training  imparted 
at  the  Institution.  In  1867  the  Samuel 
Doubleday  Trust  was  established  under 
which  each  pupil  resident  in  the  Institution 
received  is.  on  the  first  day  of  May  in  each 
year.     This  custom  still  persists. 

The  organisation  continued  steadily  to 
progress,  and  in  the  year  1880,  the  late 
Mr.  H.  W.  P.  Pine  was  appointed  Secretary 
and  Superintendent.  The  new  Superinten- 
dent soon  began  to  broaden  the  basis  of  the 
work  to  be  undertaken  in  the  future,  and  in 
1883  a  gymnasium  was  added  to  the  amenities 
provided  for  the  instruction  and  recreation 
of  the  pupils.  In  1885,  Mr.  J.  C.  Warren, 
a  local  solicitor,  was  appointed  Honorary 
Secretary  to  the  Institution.  This  position 
he  held  with  much  distinction  until  his  death 
in  1931.  It  would  be  difficult  to  exaggerate 
the  value  which  the  appointment  conferred 
upon  the  Institution.  Mr.  Warren  brought  a 
charming  personality  and  a  gifted  adminis- 
trative mind  to  the  service  of  the  organisation 
and  he  assisted  in  no  small  degree  to  build 
up  the  reputation  of  an  institution  that  has, 
unlike  so  many  others,  enjoyed  a  prolonged 
period  of  wholesome  administration. 

Periodically  during  the  'eighties  parties 
from  the  Royal  Normal  College  visited 
Nottingham  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
gymnastic  displays  and  providing  musical 
programmes.  Considerable  sums  of  money 
were  raised  for  the  local  Institution  in  this 
way,  and  helped  to  provide  much  needed 
equipment. 

In  1889  additional  workshops  were  erected 
on  the  present  site,  and  at  that  time  they 
were  considered  to  be  the  most  modern  and 
commodious  buildings  of  their  kind.  This 
development  was  accompanied  by  the  open- 
ing of  a  retail  shop  in  the  city.     In  1893  a 
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scheme  was  established  for  the  aftercare  of 
blind  pupils  in  celebration  of  the  jubilee 
year  of  the  Institution.  The  formation 
of  this  scheme  constitutes  one  of  the  earliest 
attempts  in  the  country  to  deal  with  the 
problem  that  was  even  then  beginning  to 
exercise  the  minds  of  those  who  were  in 
charge  of  welfare  work  on  behalf  of  the  blind. 
The  development  of  employment  facilities, 
and  the  somewhat  restricted  opportunity  of 
following  and  practising  the  trades  taught 
in  the  institutions,  gave  rise  to  problems  that 
had  not  been  foreseen  when  the  workshop 
idea  was  first  conceived.  The  Nottingham 
authorities  sought  to  minimise  the  difficulty 
by  arranging  facilities  for  aftercare  work, 
which  long  remained  a  distinctive  feature  of 
this  enterprising  agency. 

In  1894  the  Board  of  Education  certified 
the  Institution  under  its  regulations  as  an 
organisation  recognised  for  the  education 
and  training  of  the  blind.  Four  years  later 
evening  continuation  classes  were  commenced 
for  the  resident  pupils.  In  1901,  however, 
day  school  facilities  were  discontinued, 
mainly  owing  to  lack  of  accommodation  on 
the  present  site.  The  City  Council  under- 
took to  make  the  necessary  arrangements 
in  a  suitable  building  under  their  own 
management  and  control.  In  the  year 
1903  arrangements  were  made  for  boarding 
out  the  pupils  in  suitable  hostels,  and  in  the 
same  year  hand-loom  weaving  instruction 
was  introduced  for  the  employment  of 
women  workers.  In  1905  the  workshops 
were  further  extended  at  a  cost  of  £12,000. 

In  191 1,  His  Majesty  King  George  hon- 
oured the  Institution  by  becoming  Patron, 
and  in  the  following  year  His  Majesty  further 
signified  his  approval  of  its  great  work  by 
granting  permission  to  use  the  title  of  Royal. 
At  the  same  time,  Her  Majesty  Queen  Mary 
was  graciously  pleased  to  become  Patroness. 

In  1919  Mr.  W.  H.  Bennett  was  appointed 
Superintendent  and  Secretary  of  the  Institu- 
tion in  succession  to  the  late  H.  W.  P.  Pine, 
who  was  obliged  to  retire  on  account  of 
ill-health. 

With  the  passing  of  the  Blind  Persons  Act 
many  important  changes  were  made  in  the 
character  and  conduct  of  the  work  under- 
taken by  this  Institution.  The  Home  Teach- 
ing service  was  extended  both  in  the  city  and 
county,  and  the  Home  Workers'  scheme  was 


practised  on  a  much  more  definite  basis  than 
it  had  been  since  its  inauguration. 

In  the  year  1926  the  present  Superinten- 
dent and  Secretary,  Mr.  M.  Priestly,  was 
appointed,  Mr.  W.  H.  Bennett  having  become 
one  of  His  Majesty's  Inspectors  to  the 
Ministry  of  Health,  Welfare  of  the  Blind 
Department,  and  in  1931  a  special  workshop 
for  the  employment  of  blind  women  was 
established,  and  continues  to  render  magnifi- 
cent service  and  steadily  to  improve  employ- 
ment facilities. 

Throughout  this  long  period  the  great  value 
of  voluntary  service  has  been  very  much  in 
evidence.  The  late  Mr.  J.  C.  Warren  acted 
as  Honorary  Secretary  for  46  years.  Mr. 
T.  A.  Curtis  was  Chairman  of  the  Institution 
for  a  period  of  12  years,  during  which  time 
considerable  extension  and  development  took 
place.  The  total  sales  for  1915  amounted  to 
£9,000,  and  when  Mr.  Curtis  resigned  the 
office  of  Chairman  in  1932,  the  sales  amounted 
to  approximately  £23,000.  During  that 
period  the  workers  increased  from  43  to  69. 
Mr.  Arthur  Armitage,  J. P.,  Treasurer,  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  Committee  in  1898 
and  was  made  Treasurer  in  1914,  which 
office  he  still  holds.  These  are  fine  examples 
of  voluntary  service,  which  has  meant  much 
in  the  direction  of  stabilising  the  work  of  the 
Institution  and  giving  to  it  that  sound 
administrative  policy  which  has  so  substan- 
tially contributed  to  the  success  of  the  under- 
taking. The  Institution  performs  definite 
services  on  behalf  of  nine  County  and  County 
Borough  Authorities.  At  March  31st,  1933, 
the  number  of  journeyman  workers  was  88 
and  the  number  of  apprentices  62.  During 
the  financial  year  1932-3  wages  paid  to  blind 
employees  amounted  to  £4,220  and  aug- 
mentation grants  to  £3,467.  The  system  of 
wage  payments  is  based  on  the  sliding  scale 
recommended  by  the  Advisory  Committee 
on  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind. 

Here  then  we  have  a  magnificent  record  of 
service  rendered  to  a  section  of  the  blind 
community  without  making  undue  exactions 
upon  the  Local  Authority.  For  some  time 
past  the  Institution  has  not  experienced 
heavy  trade  losses,  and  this  fact  speaks 
volumes  for  the  efficiency  of  its  administra- 
tion. 


The  Looms  advertised  for  sale  by  the  Barclay  Workshops 
have  now  all  been  disposed  of. 
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THE    WORK   OF  THE   "SUNSHINE 

KINDERGARTENS." 

IV. 

Work    with    the    Elder    Children. 


S  with  the  younger  children, 
the  aim  is  to  enlarge  the  circle 
of  experiences  and  as  a  result, 
add  to  the  children's  activities, 
interests  and  speech. 

Formal    work     as     far    as 
possible  is  done  away  with. 
The  children  choose  their  own  occupations 
and  are  very  keen.   They  only  learn  to  read  if 
they  re  ally  show  a  desire  to.     Douglas  is  very 
keen   and   reads   far   better   than   Daphne, 
who  was  keen  to  begin  but  then  got  bored. 
However,   Douglas  was  unwell,   and   away 
from  school  for  the  latter  half  of  last  term. 
It  was  suggested  to  Daphne  that  she  might 
like  to  get  on  with  her  book  so  that  she 
could  tell  Douglas  what  was  happening,  and 
Daphne  now  frequently  says,   "I'd  better 
read  a  little  while  I  have  time.     I  have  such 
a  lot  of  things  to  do,  but  Douglas  asks  such 
a  lot  of  questions  about  what  happens  in  my 
book."     Since  the  stopping  of  formal  work 
Frank  and  Dennis  have  both  become  in- 
terested in  reading,  Daphne  proving  a  very 
apt  teacher. 

I  find  that  a  "  free  "  time  table,  without 
formal  work,  tends  to  develop  powers  of 
concentration  and  observation  and  stimulates 
the  imagination.  All  set  aside  an  hour — 
from  ten  to  eleven — for  definite  occupations. 
But  even  in  this  hour  the  children's  needs 
are  the  first  consideration.  No  apparent 
teaching  is  given.  The  children  choose  their 
own  occupations — some  run  a  surgery,  some 
bath  and  dress  dolls — all  dolls  are  now 
complete  with  dressing  gown,  night  dress,  etc. 
— fastening  with  buttons  and  loops  or 
buttonholes,  press  studs  or  tapes.  It  must 
be  confessed  that  no  one  as  yet  has  mastered 
the  art  of  tying  a  bow,  but  it  is  a  difficult  task 
for  small  fingers  that  have  so  much  to  do. 
But  three  children  are  trying  to  learn  as  they 
want  to  tie  their  own  feeders ;  they  will 
probably  manage  by  the  end  of  term. 

Dennis  is  very  anxious  to  read  and  write 
before  he  leaves  and  Daphne  has  taught  him 
on  the  braillette — he  now  spends  frequent 


periods  in  writing  various  words  which  he 
brings  to  [me  to  know  if  they  are  spelt 
correctly.  Daphne  is  also  anxious  to  finish 
her  reading  book  before  she  leaves  and  is 
making  a  tremendous  effort.  She  has  found 
out  how  to  find  the  beginning  of  each  line 
and  says  proudly,  "  I  don't  need  Miss  X  to 
help  me  with  my  reading  now,  except  when 
I  have  a  very  hard  word."  She  asked  what 
"task"  meant  the  other  day  and  now  the 
children  talk  about  doing  their  tasks— they 
frequently  ask  Daphne  if  she  has  learnt  any 
new  words  out  of  her  book.  This  enlarges 
their  vocabulary  and  spurs  on  Daphne. 

Stories  and  dramatic  work  play  such  an 
important  part  in  all  the  schools  that  it 
is  proposed  to  devote  the  next  article  to 
a  description  of  the  growth  of  play-making 
and  acting  in  one  of  the  kindergartens. 

Physical  Training. 

This  branch  of  education  is,  of  course, 
seriously  considered  both  in  the  schools  and 
homes.  The  children  have  a  great  number 
and  variety  of  pushing  and  pulling  toys — 
engines,  dolls'  prams,  horses,  boats  to  rock  in, 
cars,  hand-carts,  wheelbarrows,  fairy  cycles, 
etc.  So  skilfully  do  the  children  steer, 
so  fast  do  they  go  that  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  realise  all  are  either  blind  or  with  very 
little  sight.  And  for  the  most  part  they  are 
quite  fearless.  Should  a  collision  occur,  they 
greet  each  other  cheerfully  and  sort  out 
their  respective  vehicles  from  the  heap  ! 
One  of  the  favourite  games  at  one  home  is 
for  a  child  to  rush  to  the  top  of  a  steep  bank 
shouting,  "  I  am  the  King  of  the  Castle." 
"  Come  down,  you  dirty  rascal,"  calls  the 
teacher  or  a  partially-sighted  child,  and  a 
rapid  chase  follows. 

In  two  homes,  one  for  the  more  backward 
children,  we  have  an  improved  version  of 
the  Jungle-Gym  and  even  the  most  lethargic 
child  is  transformed  into  a  joyous  climber. 

The  following  account  of  the  use  they  make 
of  "  formal  "  apparatus  shows  how  zealously 
they  play. 
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Use  of  Wall-bars  and  Balancing  Bench. 

The  children  now  frequently  work  alone 
on  the  bars  and  bench  and  are  constantly 
teaching  each  other  new  methods  of  climbing 
up  and  down.  Daphne  discovered  that  she 
could  come  down  the  bars  by  holding  on  with 
hands  only,  feet  dangling.  She  demonstrated 
this  to  Dennis,  who  said,  "  Now  I'll  show  you 
something,"  and  he  proceeded  to  jump  up 
the  bars.  Both  these  are  very  good  exercises 
and  now  all  the  older  children  are  proficient 
and  hold  races. 

Another    of     their    favourite    games    is 

Shaky  boxes  up  the  wall  bars  !  ' '  We  have 
a  set  of  Montessori  Sound  Boxes  and  the 
name  has  been  coined  from  these.  In 
occupational  periods  one  child  may  choose 
these  boxes  and  shaking  one,  says,  "  Now 
children,  what  is  this  ?  "  "  Loud,"  says 
John.  '■  Very  good,  John," — and  so  on. 
A  favourite  pastime  now  is  for  several 
children  to  climb  up  a  certain  wall-bar 
(they  have  discovered  a  ventilator  at  the 
top  which  communicates  with  the  corridor). 
One  or  two  other  children  will  find  an  excuse 
to  go  into  the  corridor  and  then  begins 
something  like  this — "  John,  am  I  loud  ?  " 
Or,  "  Jean,  you  weren't  loud,  you're  only 
medium  " — or,  "  Freddy,  that  was  you  and 
you  said,  '  two,  four,  six,  eight.'"  Finally, 
when  we  are  once  more  gathered  together 
the  children  will  tell  me  how  many  children 
had  soft  voices,  etc.  At  other  times,  several 
children  will  climb  up  this  bar  and  listen 
intently  and  relate  the  various  sounds  they 
can  hear  to  the  anxiously  waiting  group  at 
the  bottom. 

The  balancing  bench  calls  for  much 
imaginative  play  and  incidentally  splendid 
exercise.  A  group  of  children  will  gather 
round  the  bench  and  each  child  will  decide 
what  he  or  she  will  be  and  act  accordingly. 
Some  will  gallop  up,  others  pull  themselves 
up,  or  slowly  crawl  up,  others  will  come  down 
drumming  their  heels,  or  will  slide  down 
slowly,  etc. — each  action  denoting  the  doctor's 
car,  or  Miss  B.'s  bus,  their  teacher's  baby 
Austin,  the  milk  cart,  a  horse  and  waggon, 
etc.  Some  of  these  actions  can  be  performed 
alone,  others  need  the  help  of  one  of  the 
children.  The  children  are  very  good  at 
teaching  each  other.  Tony  was  heard  to  say, 
"  Now  darling,  lie  down  on  your  tummy  ; 
stretch  your  legs  ;  keep  your  head  up.  That's 
right.     Now    bend    your    arms    and    push 


yourself  up.  Don't  be  afraid,  I'll  help  you  " 
He  then  hauled  the  child  up  the  bench  by 
the  scruff  of  his  neck. 

Alexander,  aged  three,  is  a  very  apt 
teacher.  "  Lie  down — now  pull,  now  pull." 
He  finds  Simon,  aged  seven,  and  not  very 
quick,  a  little  difficult  to  manage  and  so  he 
turns  to  Tommy,  also  aged  three,  and  says, 
"  Tommy,  help  !  "  and  Simon  is  propelled 
up  the  bench,  Alexander  pulling,  Tommy 
pushing.  The  said  Simon  has  certainly 
improved  since  we  had  the  wall  bars  and 
bench  installed.  At  first  he  would  not 
attempt  to  go  on  either  piece  of  apparatus, 
but  now,  after  much  coaxing  he  will  climb 
up  the  wall-bars  and  come  down,  though 
rather  slowly,  saying  in  a  loud  voice,  "  Oh, 
Miss  P.,  oh,  Miss  P."  He  does  not  like 
playing  on  the  bench  alone  but  likes  another 
child  to  help  him.  The  older  children  have 
recently  started  to  take  a  great  interest  in 
Simon's  advancement  and  will  often  talk 
to  him  and  encourage  him  in  conversation 
and  report  progress. 

Short  Stories  in  Graduated  Braille. 

The  home  teacher  who  is  concerned  with 
making  first  Braille  lessons  palatable  to 
the  adult  beginner  is  often  at  a  loss  for 
reading  material,  less  dull  than  "  The 
Diver,"  and  more  suitable  for  the  elderly 
lady  than  "  The  Flopsy  Bunnies."  Miss 
Bradfield,  whose  "  Moon  Made  Easy  "  may 
justifiably  claim  to  be  a  best-seller  in  the 
home  teaching  world,  has  now  again  placed 
the  home  teacher  in  her  debt,  by  the  com- 
pilation of  "  Short  Stories  for  Adult 
Learners  "  in  Graduated  Braille  (obtainable 
from  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind 
by  blind  readers  in  the  British  Isles  and 
British  Empire  at  3s.  2d.  net).  It  leads  the 
beginner  on  from  a  first  story  dealing  with 
the  tragedy  of  Jeff,  who  faded  and  died, 
(and  using  only  the  A — -J  letters)  to  a  quite 
elaborate  tale,  bristling  with  contractions 
and  abbreviations,  very  cunningly  intro- 
duced. Miss  Bradfield 's  first  story  is  quite 
brilliant,  as  anyone  will  agree  who  attempts 
to  emulate  her  ;  for  a  tale  that  only  uses 
ten  specified  letters  is  one  in  which  the 
writer's  style  is  badly  cramped  ;  though 
as  a  companion  story  to  Miss  Bradfield's 
may  we  offer  her  one  beginning  "  A  bad  hag 
had  a  jade  bag  .  .  .  ,"  and  leave  the 
working  out  of  the  rest  of  the  plot  to  her  ? 
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UNION     OF     COUNTIES     ASSOCIATIONS 

FOR  THE  BLIND. 


Report  of  Annual  Meeting. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Union  of 
Counties  Associations  for  the  Blind  was  held 
on  Thursday,  June  28th,  1934,  at  Cloth- 
workers'  Hall,  Mincing  Lane,  by  invitation 
of  the  Master,  Wardens  and  Court  of  Assis- 
tants of  the  Clothworkers'  Company.* 

The  meeting  was  presided  over  by  Mr. 
P.  M.  Evans,  whose  unanimous  re-election 
to  the  Chairmanship  of  the  Union  formed  the 
first  item  of  business  upon  the  Agenda. 
The  re-election  of  Miss  Merivale  as  Vice- 
Chairman  and  of  Mr.  G.  F.  Mowatt  as 
Honorary  Treasurer  were  carried  unanimously 
and  a  proposal  to  offer  the  Council's  con- 
gratulations to  Captain  Ian  Fraser  on  the 
honour  conferred  upon  him  by  His  Majesty 
the  King  was  received  and  adopted  with 
acclamation. 

Routine  business  included  the  election 
of  the  Council  and  Executive  Committee 
and  the  appointment  of  the  Honorary 
Auditors.  Various  matters  which  had  en- 
gaged the  attention  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee since  the  General  Meeting  in  Novem- 
ber were  dealt  with,  among  these  being  a 
review  of  the  present  position  as  regards 
railway  travelling  facilities  for  blind  persons 
and  of  the  co-ordination  of  national  work 
for  the  blind.  In  connection  with  the  latter 
subject  the  Union  agreed  to  accept  with  one 
amendment  a  scheme  formulated  by  the 
Executive  Committee  for  their  approval, 
and  to  forward  this  scheme  to  the  Conference 
of  National  Bodies  for  consideration  at  their 
next  meeting.  Reports  were  received  on  the 
activities  of  organisations  represented  on  the 
Union,  or  upon  which  the  Union  has  repre- 
sentation, such  as  the  Association  of  Work- 
shops for  the  Blind,  the  British  "  Wireless 
for  the  Blind  "  Fund,  and  the  Consultative 
Committee  on  the  Deaf-blind. 

The  Annual  Report  for  1934-35  was 
received  and  adopted  and  a  number  of 
points  of  interest  noted.  A  resolution  was 
moved    and    carried    unanimously,    urging 

*  Copies  of  the  full  Report  of  this  Meeting  are  available 
on  application  to  the  Secretary,  U.C.A.B.,  66,  Victoria 
Street,  S.W.  i. 


the  Government  to  implement  the  recom- 
mendation that  the  procedure  in  regard 
to  Old  Age  Pensions  for  blind  persons  be 
assimilated  to  the  procedure  advocated  in 
the  Prevention  of  Blindness  Committee's 
Report  on  Certification,  in  order  to  remove 
the  anomaly  of  two  interpretations  of  the 
definition  of  blindness  under  the  Blind 
Persons  Act,  1920. 

The  Report  of  the  Prevention  of  Blindness 
Committee  was  also  formally  received  for 
inclusion  in  the  Annual  Report,  and  a 
recommendation  made  that  the  Report  of 
the  Committee  of  Enquiry  into  Problems 
relating  to  Partially-sighted  Children  be 
considered  by  a  small  committee  of  the  Union 
acting  in  conjunction  with  a  committee 
already  set  up  by  the  College  of  Teachers  for 
the  same  purpose. 

A  resolution  advocating  a  probationary 
period  for  Home  Teachers  was  referred  to  the 
College  of  Teachers  and  it  was  agreed  that 
a  scheme  to  supersede  the  present  system  of 
Counties  Associations,  submitted  by  the 
South  Eastern  and  London  Counties  Associa- 
tion, should  be  considered  by  the  Executive 
Committee,  together  with  any  other  relevant 
schemes  with  a  view  to  a  full  discussion  of 
the  subject  at  the  next  meeting.  It  was  also 
agreed  that  the  same  procedure  be  adopted 
in  connection  with  the  Marketing  Report  of 
the  Advisory  Committee. 

The  decision  in  regard  to  the  Macgregor 
Prize  has  already  been  recorded  in  the  July 
issue  of  The  New  Beacon. 

The  date  of  the  next  meeting  was  pro- 
visionally fixed  for  November  22nd,  1934, 
and  the  meeting  terminated  with  a  hearty 
vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman.  During 
the  luncheon  interval  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
Clothworkers'  Company  for  their  generous 
and  continued  hospitality  was  proposed  and 
carried  with  acclamation. 

Northern  Counties  Association  for  the  Blind. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  1he  Northern 
Counties  Association  for  the  Blind  was  held 
in  the  Town  Hall,  Preston,  on  Tuesday, 
June  26th,  1934,  under  the  Chairmanship 
of  Councillor  W.  E.  Yorke,  of  Sheffield.  After 
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visiting  the  Homes  for  the  Blind  the  delegates 
were  welcomed  to  Preston  by  the  Mayor, 
Alderman  Mrs.  A.  M.  Pimblett,  J. P.,  in  a 
speech  which  gave  evidence  that  she  had  a 
real  grasp  of  the  principles  and  policy  for 
which  the  Association  stood.  Councillor 
Yorke  in  responding  said  he  felt  it  a  privilege 
to  be  able  to  express  in  the  name  of  the 
Association  the  thanks  of  the  members  for 
the  reception  they  had  received.  There 
was,  he  said,  no  doubt  that  the  work  of  the 
Association  was  increasing  rapidly.  New 
problems  were  arising  and  members  were 
applying  their  minds  to  the  question  of 
Prevention  of  Blindness,  and  he  hoped  that 
before  long  the  Association  would  be  able 
to  make  a  real  contribution  to  this  important 
work. 

In  moving  the  adoption  of  the  Annual 
Report,  Councillor  Yorke  pointed  out  that 
it  was  the  most  comprehensive  report  which 
had  ever  been  presented  to  an  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  Association  and  revealed  the 
tremendous  amount  of  work  which  had  been 
done  by  the  Committee  and  Sub-Committees. 
He  particularly  mentioned  the  Medical  Sub- 
Committee  which,  although  of  recent  develop- 
ment, had  made  a  wonderful  contribution 
to  the  general  work  of  Blind  Welfare.  The 
Executive  Committee  had  been  engaged  in 
negotiations  with  other  bodies  in  connection 
with  the  co-ordination  of  Blind  Welfare  in 
general,  but  it  was  disappointing  that  there 
was  nothing  tangible  to  report.  The  strength 
of  this  Association  lay  in  the  happy  cohesion 
between  the  voluntary  bodies  and  the  Local 
Authorities  in  the  region,  and  any  attempt 
to  destroy  this  cohesion  must  be  resisted. 
The  Association  did  not  claim  to  be  in  ad- 
vance of  other  bodies,  but  was  willing  to 
share  the  benefit  of  its  experience. 

It  was  reported  with  regret  that  Miss 
Hey  wood,  Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Assoc- 
iation, had  sent  in  her  resignation  and  that 
Mr.  Tate  had  also  intimated  that  he  would 
not  be  eligible  for  future  co-option  to  the 
Executive  Committee.  The  loss  which  these 
resignations  would  entail  was  stressed  by 
several  members,  and  in  accepting  the 
resignation  of  Miss  Heywood  and  the  in- 
timation from  Mr.  Tate,  the  Committee 
placed  on  record  its  great  appreciation  of 
the  work  done  by  both  of  them  for  the 
welfare  of  the  blind  in  general,  and  for  this 
Association  in  particular. 


The  meeting  unanimously  carried  a  resolu- 
tion recording  its  appreciation  of  the  honour 
conferred  on  Captain  Sir  Ian  Fraser  on 
account  of  his  wonderful  services  to  the 
blind. 

At  the  afternoon  session,  Dr.  G.  W.  N. 
Joseph,  D.P.H.,  Medical  Officer  of  Health, 
Warrington,  and  Chairman  of  the  Medical 
Sub-Committee  of  the  Association,  read  a 
paper  on  "  The  Necessity  for  the  Existence 
of  Regional  Bodies  in  Blind  Welfare  Work, 
with  special  reference  to  the  Northern 
Counties  Association  for  the  Blind."  This 
paper  will  be  printed  and  circulated  and 
copies  will  be  available  upon  application 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Association.  An 
interesting  discussion  followed  which  it  is 
hoped  will  be  continued  at  the  next  general 
meeting  of  the  Association,  to  be  held  at 
Hull  some  time  in  September. 

After  this  discussion  Captain  Robinson 
conveyed  to  the  Chairman,  Councillor  Yorke, 
the  thanks  of  the  Committee  for  all  he  had 
done  during  his  year  of  office,  which  had  been 
a  very  strenuous  one.  The  Chairman  re- 
sponded and  hoped  that  the  same  support 
which  he  had  received  would  be  given  to  the 
new  Chairman,  whoever  he  might  be. 

At  the  invitation  of  the  Mayor,  tea  was 
served  in  the  Guildhall. 

At  a  subsequent  meeting  of  the  Executive 
Committee,  Captain  F.  H.  Robinson  (Barrow- 
in-Furness)  was  elected  Chairman,  Dr.  G.  W. 
N.  Joseph,  D.P.H.  (Warrington),  Vice- 
Chairman,  and  Mr.  Wm.  Whitehead  (National 
Library  for  the  Blind,  Northern  Branch), 
Honorary  Treasurer.  Four  members  were 
co-opted  to  the  Committee,  among  them 
being  Councillor  C.  J.  Hurley  (Hull)  and 
Mr.  W.  Kershaw  (Oldham),  who  will  be 
serving  on  the  Executive  Committee  for  the 
first  time. 

A  full  report  of  the  Annual  Meeting  will 
be  included  in  the  Annual  Report  of  the 
Association  which  will  be  published  shortly. 

Midland  Counties  Association  for  the  Blind. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Midland 
Counties  Association  was  held  at  Birmingham 
on  June  14th,  1934,  when  the  following 
elections  took  place  :  Mrs.  Knapp,  Chairman; 
Mr.  B.  Wilson,  Vice-Chairman  ;  Miss  Meri- 
vale,  Hon.  Treasurer,  and  Miss  Urmson, 
Hon.  Secretary. 
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The  General  Purposes  Committee  was 
appointed  and  representatives  were  nomi- 
nated to  serve  on  the  Council  and  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Union  of  Counties  Associa- 
tions for  the  Blind  and  on  the  Association  of 
Workshops  for  the  Blind. 

The  following  special  grants  were  made  : 
£20  to  the  Stourbridge  Workshops  towards 
the  capital  cost  of  a  motor  sales  van,  in 
reference  to  which  encouraging  reports  have 
been  received  on  the  successful  work  carried 
out  by  means  of  the  van,  and  a  renewed 
grant  of  £59  to  the  Association  of  Workshops 
on  account  of  the  value  of  the  Association 
to  the  Workshops  and  Home  Workers 
Schemes  in  the  Midland  area. 

The  question  of  co-ordination  of  national 
work  for  the  blind  was  carefully  considered 
and  a  resolution  on  the  subject  adopted. 

The  Annual  Report  and  Balance  Sheets 
showed  a  quiet  year's  work,  with  a  steady 
increase  in  all  services,  but  no  features  of 
outstanding  note. 

Routine  business  having  been  dealt  with, 
Mr.  W.  M.  Stone  addressed  the  meeting  on 
the  subject  of  the  deaf -blind. 

Mr.  Stone  referred  to  the  prominence  which 
the  subject  of  the  deaf-blind  had  recently 
been  receiving,  a  fact  which  might  give  some 
people  the  impression  that  this  section  of  the 
blind  community  had  only  been  recently 
discovered  and  that  up  to  the  present  time 
their  needs  had  gone  uncared  for.  It  seemed 
probable  that  the  quickening  of  interest  in  the 
deaf-blind  was  due  to  three  things  :  the 
extension  of  the  Home  Teaching  Service  and 
the  changing  membership  of  the  Tocal  and 
Counties  Associations,  which  resulted  in 
bringing  a  number  of  people  into  the  work 
whose  knowledge  of  the  history  of  past 
effort  on  behalf  of  the  blind  was  naturally 
limited  ;  the  chapter  on  the  Deaf-blind 
included  in  Dr.  Eichholz's  Report  on  a  Study 
of  the  Deaf,  which  had  been  widely  read  and 
discussed;  and  Dr.  Helen  Keller's  visit  to 
this  country  two  years  previously.  Mr. 
Stone  reminded  the  meeting  that  the  deaf- 
blind  had  never  been  wholly,  or  even  con- 
siderably, neglected  ;  a  report  of  eighty  years 
ago  contained  an  account  of  the  education 
of  a  deaf-blind  boy  at  the  Royal  Blind  School, 
Edinburgh,  which,  judging  from  this  account, 
was  an  entirely  successful  attempt  and  was 
conducted  on  much  the  same  lines  as  those 


which  are  followed  to-day.  Thirty  years 
ago,  when  Mr.  Stone  first  took  charge  of  the 
Institution  at  West  Craigmillar,  he  found 
seven  people  in  the  school,  at  work,  or  in  the 
residential  home,  doubly  deprived  of  sight 
and  hearing.  These  numbers  increased  as 
time  went  on,  because  it  became  known  that 
no  child  or  adult  would  be  refused  admittance 
on  these  grounds  ;  nor  was  Edinburgh  alone 
in  this  respect. 

Mr.  Stone  believed  there  might  be  among 
his  audience  some  young  and  ardent  spirits 
who  found  reference  to  the  past  irksome, 
but  he  felt  that  justice  must  be  done  to  those 
in  the  past  who  had  accomplished  as  much 
in  their  day  as  anyone  was  doing  at  the  pre- 
sent time  ;  among  these  were  William  Wade 
and  H.  S.  Lenderink,  of  Amsterdam,  who 
produced  a  great  work  on  the  Deaf-blind 
in  the  New  World  and  the  Old. 

The  deaf-blind  were  often  referred  to  as 
a  "  problem,"  but,  when  the  facts  were 
examined,  what  did  the  "  problem  "  amount 
to  ?  According  to  Dr.  Eichholz's  Report 
there  were  2,803  persons  in  England  and 
Wales  suffering  from  the  double  deprivation 
and  of  these  all  were  not  totally  blind  and 
totally  deaf.  Mr.  Stone  went  on  to  quote  the 
figures  from  the  register  of  the  Northern 
Counties  Association,  and  mentioned  that, 
out  of  the  total  number  in  the  country,  about 
80  per  cent,  were  over  fifty  and  rather  over 
31  per  cent,  were  over  seventy  years  of  age, 
After  discussing  the  implications  of  the 
statistics  contained  in  Dr.  Eichholz's  Report. 
Mr.  Stone  went  on  to  discuss  what  special 
means,  if  any,  should  be  used  in  order  to 
ease  the  lot  of  the  deaf-blind.  He  deprecated 
any  scheme  of  an  elaborately  constructive 
nature  or  the  setting  up  of  special  committees 
to  discuss  their  care.  Deaf-blind  children 
of  school  age  could  be,  and  were  being, 
educated  in  blind  schools  and  the  task  of 
educating  these  little  ones  was  not  pro- 
foundly difficult — a  little  more  patience  was 
needed  and  a  little  more  ingenuity,  but  that 
was  all.  The  training  departments  took 
those  who  were  of  an  age  for  training,  and 
the  care  of  the  deaf-blind  in  their  homes  must 
devolve  upon  the  Home  Teaching  service. 
He  believed  this  duty  was  being  faithfully 
carried  out  by  the  Home  Teachers,  but  many 
were  greatly  overworked  and  where  Home 
Teachers  had  a  number  of  deaf-blind  on  their 
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rolls,  something  should  be  done  to  lighten 
their  burden.  Mr.  Stone  advocated,  for  the 
really  isolated  and  lonely  cases,  shelter  in  a 
residential  home  for  the  blind,  for,  in  his 
experience,  the  deaf-blind,  and  particularly 
the  women,  were  happiest  when  living  a 
communal  life. 

In  summing  up,  Mr.  Stone  said  it  had  been 
ascertained  that  there  were  2,803  deaf-blind 
in  this  country,  of  whom  only  six  per  cent, 
were  totally  blind  and  totally  deaf ;  the 
number  of  children  was  small  and  was  likely 
to  decrease  ;  the  existing  blind  schools  could 
quite  well  undertake  the  education  of  these 
children,  and  it  had  been  found  that  blind 
children  were  more  at  home  in  a  school  for 
the  blind  than  in  one  for  the  deaf  ;  training 
was  available  for  all  deaf-blind  persons  who 
could  benefit  by  it  and  there  were  hostels 
where  they  could  live  ;  a  fair  proportion 
of  deaf-blind  persons  became  efficient  workers 
and  found  occupations  in  workshops  or  as 


Home  workers  ;  80  per  cent,  of  the  deaf- 
blind  were  over  50  years  of  age  and  must  be 
cared  for  through  the  Home  Teaching 
services.  Any  society  with  a  large  number 
of  deaf-blind  on  its  books  should  have  an 
adequate  staff  of  Home  Teachers  ;  when 
deaf-blind  people  did  not  find  comfort  and 
happiness  in  their  own  homes  they  should  be 
admitted  to  residential  homes  for  the  blind, 
of  which  there  should  be  more  ;  special 
institutions  for  the  deaf-blind  were  un- 
necessary and  in  any  case,  not  wholly 
desirable. 

Mr.  Stone  did  not  believe  that  a  great  deal 
remained  to  be  done  for  the  deaf-blind  for 
which  new  schemes  and  new  machinery  was 
required.  It  was  true  to  say  that  there  was 
much  for  all  to  do,  but  what  was  needed  could 
best  be  done  by  direct  and  individual  action 
and  by  faithful  use  of  the  powers  that  exist 
and  which  are  only  waiting  to  be  put  into 
effect. 


REVUWS 


REPORTS 


Home. 
East  London  Home  and  School. 

The  Report  for  1933-34  records  with 
sorrow  the  death  of  its  Chairman,  Sir 
Arthur  Dyke,  one  of  Hackney's  most  dis- 
tinguished men ,  he  took  a  keen  interest  in 
the  welfare  of  the  school,  and  will  be  greatly 
missed.  In  addition  to  the  ordinary  lessons, 
class-singing,  instruction  in  swimming,  row- 
ing, and  gardening,  form  part  of  the  school 
curriculum.  Educational  visits  to  the  Tower 
the  Zoo,  and  Westminster,  a  visit  to  Hamp- 
ton Court,  a  trip  to  Southend  by  water,  a 
picnic  at  Lambourne  End,  and  a  Christmas 
party  were  among  the  social  events  of  the 
year. 

Southampton    Association   for    the  Welfare 
of  the  Blind. 

The  Fourth  Annual  Report  constitutes  a 
review  of  work  for  the  blind  and  for  the 
prevention  of  blindness  in  the  County 
Borough  of  Southampton. 

Augmentation  paid  to  Home  Workers  by 
the  County  Borough  Council  has  been 
increased  from  7s.  6d.  to  10s. 


It  is  notable  in  these  days  that  only  half 
the  Home  Teacher's  salary  is  paid  by  the 
County  Borough  Council,  the  other  half 
apparent^  being  borne  by  the  Association. 

Perhaps  Miss  Irene  Bill's  play,  "  The 
Little  Stranger,"  will  enjoy  wider  production. 

A  Social  Club  is  a  new  achievement  of  the 
year. 

Copies  of  the  report  can  be  obtained  from 
the  General  Secretary,  Health  Department, 
Civic  Centre,  Southampton. 
Hampshire  Association  for  the  Care  of  the 
Blind. 

The  Twelfth  Annual  Report  follows  the 
form  of  its  predecessors,  giving  a  Foreword 
by  the  Chairman,  a  Part  I  on  the  Origin  and 
Work  of  the  Association,  and  a  Part  II, 
which  is  a  report  on  the  year  ended  March 
31st,  1934.  The  whole  booklet  is  attractive 
in  the  way  in  which  it  faces  and  fulfils  the 
task  of  showing  to  the  public  the  work  that 
is  being  done  for  the  blind  of  Hampshire 
and  the  next  work  which  is  needed  and  will 
be  possible  with  increased  support.  The 
county  enjoys  the  confidence  of  the  Associa- 
tion through  the  medium  of  this  report.     It 
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is  human,  exact  in  its  facts,  and  frank  in 
stating  its  failures  as  well  as  its  achievements. 
It  could  hardly  be  more  interesting  or  more 
complete.  Copies  of  the  report  can  be 
obtained  from  the  Secretary,  at  82,  High 
Street,  Winchester. 
Cardiff  Institute  for  the  Blind. 

The  Sixty-ninth  Annual  Report  for  1933-34 
shows  that  the  Institute  cares  in  various 
ways,  through  its  Workshop,  Training  De- 
partment, and  Home  Visiting  Service,  for 
444  blind  persons.  A  new  venture,  in  the 
manufacture  of  brushes,  is  proving  a  success, 
and  some  large  contracts  with  local  authori- 
ties have  been  secured.  The  Guild  of  Social 
Workers  among  the  Blind,  which  is  an 
affiliated  organisation,  has  done  much  for  the 
unemployable  blind  in  the  provision  of  assist- 
ance in  times  of  sickness,  gifts  of  clothing, 
and  distribution  of  parcels.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  the  list  of  subscriptions  and 
donations  for  the  year  reaches  a  total  of 
over  £4,174,  of  which  a  large  part  is  contri- 
buted by  the  employees  of  various  firms. 
It  is  a  record  of  which  Cardiff  may  well  be 
proud.  The  Institute  has  recently  suffered 
a  serious  loss  in  the  death  of  Lord  Tredegar, 
to  whose  generosity  it  had  often  been 
indebted. 

Royal  School  of  Industry,  Bristol. 

The  Report  for  1933-34  gives  an  account 
of  the  600  blind  and  partially  blind  persons 
in  Bristol  with  whose  care  the  School  is 
concerned,  either  educationally,  or  in  the 
direction  of  employment,  or  in  their  homes. 
A  full-time  teacher  of  physical  training  has 
been  appointed  in  the  School  at  Westbury- 
on-Trym  during  the  year,  and  already  there 
is  marked  improvement  in  the  carriage  and 
general  physique  of  the  children.  The  Hostel 
has  to  record  with  great  regret  the  resigna- 
tion of  its  Matron,  who  has  worked  for  the 
blind  for  nearly  40  years,  and  has  been 
Matron  of  the  Hostel  since  its  inception  in 
1916.  The  Report  is  attractively  illustrated 
with  photographs  of  the  Library,  Gymnasium, 
Chapel,  Workrooms  and  Salesroom. 

East  Sussex  Association  for  the  Blind. 

The  Thirteenth  Annual  Report  records  a 
year  of  quiet  progress,  especially  in  the 
arousing  of  interest  in  the  county  generally 
in  the  work  for  its  blind  people  and  in  the 
guiding  of  individual  voluntary   work  into 
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the  avenues  along  which  it  is  needed.  Bulb- 
growing  has  found  favour  among  the  blind 
here  as  in  other  places,  recently.  Copies 
of  the  report  can  be  obtained  from  the 
Secretary  at  Old  Bank  House,  High  Street, 
Lewes. 

East  Ham  Welfare  Association  for  the  Blind. 
The  Eleventh  Annual  Report  is  a  record 
of  devoted  service  steadily  maintained  by  a 
large  band  of  voluntary  workers  with  the 
minimum  of  salaried  help.  The  provision 
of  social  pleasures  is  generous  and  the  pro- 
vision of  comforts  and  needs  in  special  cases 
careful  and  understanding,  but  no  mention 
is  made  of  regular  financial  assistance  given 
by  the  County  Borough  Authority,  although 
that  is  no  doubt  continued.  Copies  of  the 
report  can  be  obtained  from  the  Hon. 
Secretary,  Town  Hall,  East  Ham,  E.  6. 

Foreign. 
Fifty  Years  of  Work  for  the  Blind  in  Bern. 

We  have  received  an  account  of  the  work 
carried  on  for  the  blind  in  Bern,  from  its 
modest  beginnings  in  1884,  to  the  present 
day.  A  description  is  given  of  the  building 
of  the  rfew  Home  for  the  Blind  for  which  an 
appeal  was  issued  in  1928,  which  resulted 
in  the  raising  of  100,000  francs,  in  a  com- 
paratively short  time.  Work  on  the  new 
building  began  in  1929,  and  the  photograph 
shown  in  the  Report  is  evidence  of  its 
particularly  attractive  and  modern  appear- 
ance. A  new  venture  of  the  Bern  Institution 
is  the  spinning  of  wool  and  jute  ;  at  present 
only  two  women  are  occupied  in  this  way, 
but  it  is  encouraging  to  learn  that  they  earn 
as  much  as  brush  or  basket  makers. 

ANNOUNOMtWS 

NATIONAL   INSTITUTE   FOR   THE   BLIND. 
£NEW  {PUBLICATIONS. 
MUSIC. 

In  previous  lists  the  prices  given  represented  the 
actual  cost  of  production  and  British  customers  were 
allowed  a  reduction  of  three-quarters  of  the  catalogue 
prices.  In  this  list  the  prices  given  are  net  prices, 
but  they  represent  a  fraction  less  than  one-quarter 
the  actual  cost  of  production  and  are  applicable  not 
only  to  British  but  to  foreign  customers.  (This  note 
applies  also  to  the  list  given  in  the  issue  of  The  New 
Beacon,  dated  July  15th.) 

Per  Vol. 
ORGAN—  s.  d. 

12.666  Bonnet,  J.     Etude  de  Concert  (No.  2  of 

"  Twelve  New  Pieces  "),  Op.  7        ..04 

12.667  Hesse.     Variations  in  A  flat  (from  Organ 

Works,  Book  2)  05 
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Per  Vol. 

12.668  Johnson,  Bernard.     Andante  Con  Moto     s.  d. 

in  B  minor       .  .  .  .  .  .  ..04 

12.669  Vierne.     Intermezzo,   Third  Movement 

from   "  3rd   Symphony  in   F  sharp 
minor,"  Op.  28  .  .  .  .  ..05 

PIANO— 

12.670  Byrd.     Fourteen  Pieces  for  Keyed  In- 

struments   (edited   by   J.    A.    Fuller 
Maitland  and  W.  Barclay  Squire)   .  .      1   10 

12.671  German,  Ed.     A  Princess  of  Kensington 

(Five    Easy    Pieces    arr.    by    T.    F. 
Dunhill)  .  .  .  .  .  .  ..07 

12.672  Granados.     Villanesca    (No.    4    Danzas 

Espanolas)       .  .  .  .  .  .  ..04 

12.673  Sullivan.     H.M.S.    Pinafore    (Six   Easy 

Pieces  arranged  by  T.  F.  Dunhill)  .  .      07 

12.674  Sullivan.     Iolanthe    (Five    easy   Pieces 

arranged  by  T.  F.  Dunhill)  .  .  ..07 

12.675  Templeton,  Alec.     Five  Portraits         .  .      05 
DANCE— 

12.676  Adlam,    B.     The    House    is    Haunted, 

Song  Fox-Trot  .  .  .  .  ..04 

12.677  Revel,  H.     Love  thy  Neighbour,  Song 

Fox-Trot  .  .  .  .  .  .  ..04 

12.678  Sacco,  Smith  and  Lewis.     The  Breeze, 

Song  Fox-Trot  .  .  .  .  ..04 

SONGS— 

12.679  Arne,    T.    A.     Come    away,    Death,    F 

minor  :    C — F1  .  .  .  .  ..04 

Brewer,  A.  Herbert — Three  Elizabethan 
Pastorals — 

12.680  (1)  An  Idyll,  B  :   F— F1  .  .  ..04 

12.681  (2)  Amongst  the  Willows,   E  :     E — G1 

natural  .  .  .  .  .  .  ..04 

12.682  (3)   The  Morris  Dance,  A  :    E — A1        .  .      05 

12.683  Gibbs,  Armstrong.     Ann's  Cradle  Song, 

D  flat  :    D— E1  04 

12.684  Ramsay,   Harold.     I   Still  Love  Mary, 

D  :  "C— D1 04 

12.685  Scarlatti,  A.     The  Violet,  G  :   D— E1  .  .      o     5 

12.686  Tiersot,  J.  (arr.  by).     L'Amour  de  Moi 

(French),  E  flat  :   E— F1       .  .  ..04 

12.687  Williams,  Vaughan  (arr.  by).     Just  as 

the    Tide    was    Flowing    (Solo    and 
Chorus),  G  :    D — E1  .  .  .  .  ..04 

FOUR-PART  SONG— 

12.688  German,    Ed.     My    Bonnie    Lass    She 

Smileth,  O.  and  V.S 07 

BRAILLE    BOOKS. 

The  prices  of  the  following  publications  are  subject 

to  a  reduction  of  two-thirds  for  the  blind  resident  in 

the  British  Isles  and  throughout  the  British  Empire. 

Per  Vol. 

BIOGRAPHY    AND    AUTOBIOGRAPHY—  s.   d. 

12,424  Night's  Candles,  The,  by  Rene  Roy. 
S.E.B.  Large  size,  Interpointed, 
Cloth  Boards.     G.69  .  .  ..86 

BLINDNESS    AND    THE    BLIND— 

12,638  Blindness  and  the  Balanced  Life,  by 
H.  P.  Newsholme.  S.E.B.  Large 
size,  Interoointed,  Pamphlet.     E.12      1     3 

EDUCATIONAL— ENGLISH. 

12,347-12,348  Practical  English,  by  C.  F.  Allan. 
S.E.B.  Intermediate  size,  Inter- 
pointed, Stiff  Covers,  2  vols.     B.109     5     9 

FICTION— 

12,442-12,445  Secret  Sentence,  by  Vicki  Baum. 
S.E.B.  Large  size,  Interpointed, 
Paper  Covers,  4  vols.     F.207  ..      53 

12,436-12,438  Time  Machine  and  Other  Stories, 
The,  by  H.  G.  Wells.  S.E.B.  Large 
size,  Interpointed,  Paper  Covers,  3 
vols.     F.157 53 


Per  Vol. 
POETRY    AND    DRAMA— POETRY.  s.  d. 

12,360-12,361  Burns,  Selected  Poems,  Edited 
by  J.  Logie  Robertson.  S.E.B. 
Large  size,  Interpointed,  Cloth 
Boards,  2  vols.     G.164         .  .  ..99 

12,558  Rubaiyat  of  Omar  Khayyam,  The, 
Second  Edition,  1868.  Translated 
by  Edward  Fitzgerald.  S.E.B. 
Pocket  size.  Interpointed,  Pamphlet. 
C.12 13 

RELIGIOUS  AND  DEVOTIONAL— SCRIPTURES. 

11,628-11,630  Genesis.  Revised  Version. 
S.E.B.  Intermediate  size,  Inter- 
pointed, Stiff  Covers,  3  vols.     B.127     4     9 

11,663-11,666  Psalms.  Revised  Version.  S.E.B. 
Intermediate  size,  Interpointed,  Stiff 
Covers,  4  vols.     B.163  ..  ..46 

MOON    BOOKS. 

The  prices  of  the  following  publications  are  subject 
to  a  reduction  of  two-thirds  for  the  blind  resident  in 
the  British  Isles  and  throughout  the  British  Empire. 
The  following  works  have  been  published  during  the 
month  : — 

Per   Vol. 
s.  d. 
3,606-8     Lady  of  the  Barge,  by  W.  W.  Jacobs, 

3  vols.  (Limited  Edition)      . .  ..83 

3,609-16     Captain    Desmond,    V.C.,    by    Maud 

Diver,  8  vols.  (Limited  Edition)       .  .      83 
3,679     Paul  :    the  Jew,  by  the  Author  of  "  By 
an  Unknown  Disciple."     Chapter  I. 

British  .  .  .  .  .  .  ..05 

Foreign        .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .      o  10 

(Devotional  Periodical.) 

NATIONAL  INSTITUTE'S   STUDENTS'   LIBRARY. 

ADDITIONS. 

CLASSICS.  Vols. 

Cicero,  Pro  Archia  (Ed.  by  A.  H.  Allcroft)  ..        2 

Terence,  Andria  (Trans,  by  H.  T.  Riley)  . .        1 
ENGLISH   LITERATURE. 

Edmunds,  E.  W.     Chaucer  and  His  Times  . .        2 

Wyatt,  A.  J.     Modern  English  Literature  .  .        4 
HISTORY. 

Spender,  J.  A.     Fifty  Years  of  Europe  .  .  .  .        7 
LAW. 

Head,  F.  D.  H.     Transfer  of  Stocks       .  .  . .        3 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

Hird,  J.  W.     Under  Czar  and  Soviet       ..  ..        5 

Tickner,  F.  W.  (Ed.  by).  Shorter  Pepys  .  .  . .        3 
MODERN    LANGUAGES. 

France,  Marie  de.     Les  Lais         .  .           .  .  .  .        2 

Studer,      Paul.        Historical      French      Reader 
(Mediaeval)  1 

Studer,  Paul  (Ed.  by).     Mystere  d'Adam  .  .        1 
POETRY    AND    DRAMA. 

Stephens,  James.     Collected  Poems       .  .  .  .        2 
PSYCHOLOGY. 

Chisholm,     A.     Conscience,     Its     Nature  and 

Authority              .  .           .  .           .  .           .  .  .  .         1 

NATIONAL    LIBRARY    FOR    THE    BLIND. 
ADDITIONS. 
FICTION.  Vols. 

Browne,  K.  R.  G.     Nothing  Serious       . .           .  .  5 

Buck,  Pearl  S.     The  Mother 4 

Butts,  Mary.     The  Macedonian  .  .           .  .           .  .  2 

Christie,  Agatha.     The  Adventure  of  the  Cheap 

Flat           1 

Dell,  Ethel  M.     The  Prison  Wall             .  .           . .  6 

Dilnot,  Frank.     The  Squire  of  Ash          ..           ..  5 

"  Ganpat."     Out  of  Evil  .  .           . .           . .           .  .  4 
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Vols. 

Granville-Barker,  Helen.     Moon  in  Scorpio      .  .  3 

Grey,  Zane.     The  Drift  Fence     .  .           .  .           .  .  5 

Gunn,  N.  M.     The  Lost  Glen 4 

Heller,  F.  (Trans.  R.  E.  Lee).     Chinese  Coats  .  .  4 

McKenna,  Stephen.     Magic  Quest          .  .           .  .  5 

♦Priestley,  J.  B.     Wonder  Hero  .  .           .  .           .  .  4 

Rea,  Lorna.     First  Night             .  .           . .           .  .  5 

Rhode,  John.     The  Claverton  Mystery  .  .           .  .  4 

Rhodes,  Kathlyn.     Allah's  Gift  .  .           .  .           .  .  5 

Sackville-West,  E.     Simpson       .  .           .  .           .  .  6 

Sieveking,  L.     Smite  and  Spare  Not       .  .           .  .  6 

♦Smith,  Eleanor.     Red  Wagon      .  .           .  .           .  .  4 

Stead,  Christina.     The  Salzburg  Tales  .  .           . .  7 

Steel,  Flora  Annie.     Mistress  of  Men       .  .           . .  7 

Stewart,  Marjorie.     Adam  Square          .  .           .  .  4 

Thorndike,  Russell.     The  Water  Witch             .  .  5 

Warington,  A.  E.     Man  of  Pride  .  .           .  .           .  .  4 

Willett,  Hilda.     Mystery  of  the  Centre  Court  .  .  4 

Wylie,  I.  A.  R.     The  Things  We  Do        .  .           .  .  5 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Amos,  Rev.  C.  W.  Hale.     Where  Go  the  Dead  ?       3 
Andrews,  C.  F.     Christ  in  the  Silence  (Oxford 

Group  Movement) 
*Boltz,  C.  L.     Everyman's  Wireless 
Bryan,  J.  I.     History  of  Japan  .  . 
Bullett,     G.     (Editor).     The     English     Galaxy 

(E.  W.  Austin  Memorial) 
Campbell,  Vice-Admiral,  G.     Sailormen  All 
Cooper,      Duff.     Talleyrand      (E.     W.      Austin 

Memorial) 
Gibbon,  L.  G.     Niger 
Inge,  Dean  W.  R.     Things  New  and  Old 
Lindsay,  Martin.     Those  Greenland  Days 
McKenna,  Marthe.     I  Was  a  Spy.     (Foreword 

by  the  Rt.  Hon.  Winston  S.  Churchill) 
MacQuarrie,  H.     Round  the  World  in  a  Baby 

Austin 
May,  Clarence.     No  Traveller  Returns 
Maine,  Basil.     Elgar 
Quennell,  P.     Byron 
Repplier,  Agnes.     To  Think  of  Tea! 
Wain,  Nora.     The  House  of  Exile 
White,  F.  W.     Posterity  in  the  Light  of  Science 

Philanthropy  and  Population  .  . 
Wolfe,  Humbert.     Now  a  Stranger 

JUVENILE. 

Hughes,  J.  Stanley. 
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FOREIGN  (Welsh). 

Williams,  R.  H.     Storau 

MOON. 

Austen,  Jane.     Pride  and  Prejudice 

Dickens,  C.     Old  Curiosity  Shop 

Jacobs,  W.  W.     Lady  of  the  Barge  and  Other 

Stories 
Keller,  Helen.     Story  of  My  Life,  Part  III 
Kennedy,    F.    A.    Studdert.     Wicket    Gate    or 

Plain  Bread  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .        5 

♦Stereotyped  Book. 

N.I.B.    HOMES. 
VACANCIES,  31st  JULY,  1934. 

Name  of  Home.  Vacancies. 

Home  for  Blind  Women,  Hove  . .  . .  3 

Guest  House  for  Blind  Women,  Leamington         4 

8,  Oval  Road,    London.     Hostel   for   Blind 

Women        .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .         — 

9,  Oval  Road,    London.     Hostel   for    Blind 

Women       . .  .  .  . .  .  .  . .  6 

Sunshine    Home    for    Blind    Babies,    East 

Grinstead    .  .  . .  . .  . .  .  .  — 

Sunshine  Home  for  Blind  Babies,  Southport  7 
Sunshine  Home  tor  Blind  Babies  (physically 

or  mentally  backward),  Leamington    . .  8 


NEW  SUPPLEMENTARY  CATALOGUE. 

A  Supplementary  Catalogue  containing  books  added 
to  the  Library  since  1932  has  just  been  published,  and 
can  be  obtained  from  : — 
Miss  O.  I.  Prince, 

Secretary  and  Librarian, 

National  Library  for  the  Blind, 
35,  Great  Smith  Street, 
London,  S.W.  1. 
Price  3d. 

COLLEGE    OF    TEACHERS    OF    THE    BLIND. 


CRAFT    INSTRUCTORS'    EXAMINATION. 

The  next  Craft  Instructors'  Examination  will  be 
held  on  16th,  17th  and  18th  October,  1934,  at  the 
School  for  the  Blind,  Swiss  Cottage,  London,  N.W.  3. 
Forms  of  application  can  be  obtained  from  the  Hon. 
Registrar  of  the  College,  224-6-8,  Great  Portland 
Street,  London,  W.  1,  and  must  be  returned  not  later 
than  September  15th,  1934. 

Copies  of  previous  examination  papers  can  be 
obtained  from  the  Hon.  Registrar. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 

Advertising  Rates  :    is.  6d.  a  Line  (Minimum  5s.  ) 

LEEDS  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  BLIND  require  a 
HOME  VISITOR.  Applications,  stating  age,  experience 
and  qualifications  to  The  Secretary,  Roundhay  Road. 
Leeds. 

BUND  SHORTHAND  TYPISTS  at  the  NIB.. 
Typing  Bureau,  224-6-8,  Great  Portland  Street,  W.  1, 
will  type  your  correspondence,  articles,  etc.,  at  reason- 
able charges.     Particulars  on  request. 


WORCESTER   COLLEGE  FOR  THE   BLIND. 
WORCESTER. 

A  few  scholarships  ranging  from  ^50  to  ^30  a  year 
will  become  vacant  in  September.  Applications 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Headmaster  as  soon  as 
possible. 


The  Headmaster  is  forming  a  small  Preparatory 
Class  for  boys  from  6  to  8  years  in  September  and 
will  be  pleased  to  receive  applications  for  three 
vacancies. 

CHOOSING    A    CAREER. 

It  is  obvious  that  careful  studies  of  the  abilities  and 
temperaments  of  young  people  may  be  of  great  assist- 
ance to  them  in  their  task  of  choosing  careers  of  useful- 
ness and  happiness. 

The  National  Institute  of  Industrial  Psychology  has 
had  considerable  experience  in  the  psychological  exami- 
nation of  boys  and  girls  of  all  ages,  and  has  collected 
important  data  on  the  requirements  of  many  occupa- 
tions. With  this  information  at  its  disposal  it  is  well 
qualified  to  give  advice  concerning  the  careers  in 
which  a  young  person's  aptitudes  are  likely  to  find 
their  fullest  scope. 

vYrite  to  the  Secretary, 
N.I. LP., 

Aldwych  House, 

London,  W.C.  1, 

or  Telephone  Holborn  2277. 
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THE    NEW   PHILANTHROPY. 

LMOST  imperceptibly  the  state  of  affairs  which  is  described  bv  Miss  Elizabeth 
Macadam  in  The  New  Philanthropy  (published  by  George  Allen  and  Unwin, 
price  7s.  6d.  net)  has  come  about.  The  sub-title — "  A  study  of  the  relation- 
ship between  the  statutory  and  voluntary  social  services  " — indicates  the 
nature  of  this  new  philanthropy.  It  is  a  relationship  which,  though  new,  is 
hardly  surprising  ;  for  it  seems  a  natural  outcome  of  that  sequence  with  which 
.we  are  so  familiar,  where  a  social  need  is  first  recognised  by  a  select  group, 
more  intelligent  and  far-sighted  than  the  rest  of  us,  then  gradually  by  an  ever-widening  circle, 
till  at  length  what  seemed  quixotic  becomes  a  commonplace  of  decent  living,  and  the  State 
steps  in  to  spend  public  money,  where  hitherto  private  benevolence  had  to  suffice.  Were  the 
State  in  thus  taking  control  to  leave  out  of  account  the  voluntary  organisations  which,  by 
trial  and  error  (and  often  costly  trial  and  error)  over  a  long  term  of  years,  had  gained  valuable 
experience,  we  should  be  surprised.  But  Miss  Macadam  points  out  that  the  combination  of 
statutory  and  voluntary  service,  which  has  sprung  up  among  us  in  recent  years,  so  unobtru- 
sively that  we  have  been  hardly  aware  of  the  changes  effected  ("  a  unique  instrument  of 
reconstruction,  which  Englishmen  have  as  usual  forged  for  themselves  almost  in  their  sleep," 
are  the  words  of  Lord  Eustace  Percy)  is  by  no  means  as  commonplace  as  one  may  be  tempted 
to  imagine,  and  other  countries  look  upon  it  with  interest  and  some  surprise. 

And,  indeed,  when  Miss  Macadam  proceeds  to  make  a  survey  of  the  English  social 
services,  and  to  show,  one  by  one,  how  the  voluntary  and  statutory  elements  combine  in  almost 
all,  it  is  rather  an  impressive  picture.  One  recognises,  of  course,  that  the  field  of  blind  welfare 
is  comparatively  a  small  one,  but  it  illustrates  so  clearly  the  possibility  of  this  co-operation 
that  we  turn  rather  eagerly  to  see  what  Miss  Macadam  has  to  say  about  it,  and  it  is  a  little 
disappointing  that  except  for  a  reference  to  the  Blind  Persons  Act,  as  extending  the  War 
Charities  Act  to  charities  for  the  blind,  and  two  or  three  other  passing  comments,  she 
says  nothing  at  all. 

It  is  impossible  here  to  give  even  a  list  of  the  various  services  described,  which  show 
how  far  the  interfusion  of  voluntary  and  statutory  elements  has  proceeded,  but  a  few  examples 
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may  be  given.  It  is  worth  noting  that  the 
Local  Government  Act  quite  definitely  recog- 
nised the  place  of  the  voluntary  organisation 
and  the  voluntary  worker,  by  providing  for 
the  inclusion  in  Public  Assistance  Com- 
mittees of  persons  who  are  not  members  of 
the  Council,  and  by  requiring  local  authorities 
to  consult  representative  bodies  of  voluntary 
hospitals  in  the  interests  of  co-operation 
between  the  local  health  services  and  the 
voluntary  services.  Local  authorities  may 
employ  the  district  nurse,  who  is  the  servant 
of  the  local  district  nursing  association, 
for  school  medical  work  and  health  visiting, 
and  pay  the  nursing  association  for  her 
services.  The  National  Health  Insurance 
Act  functions  largely  through  the  Friendly 
Societies.  In  the  field  of  education, 
the  Care  Committees  of  the  London  County 
Council  provide  "  one  of  the  most  complete 
examples  of  working  co-operation  between 
statutory  and  non-statutory  action  in  this 
or  any  other  country,"  while  in  the  realm 
of  adult  education,  the  Board  of  Education 
has  had,  since  1921,  an  adult  Education 
Committee  "  to  provide  the  development 
of  liberal  education  for  adults  and  in  parti- 
cular to  bring  together  national  organisa- 
tions ...  to  further  the  establishment  of 
local  voluntary  organisation  for  the  purpose." 
In  its  most  recent  report,  this  committee 
claims  that  "  nothing  comparable  to  it  in 
dimensions  or  organisation  exists  in  any  other 
country  .  .  .  Neither  on  the  continent  of 
Europe  nor  in  the  United  States  would  it  be 
possible  for  the  official  hierarchy  of  the 
educational  system,  central  or  local,  to  act 
in  regular  and  friendly  co-operation  with  the 
diversity  of  organisations,  and  movements, 
academic,  social,  economic,  and  religious, 
which  take  place  in  the  adult  education 
movement  in  England."  Homes  for  those 
who,  like  epileptics,  need  specialised  care 
and  understanding,  are  generally  organised 
by  voluntary  societies,  and  used  by  local 
authorities.  Two  interesting  and  recent 
examples  of  that  form  of  co-operation 
between  the  voluntary  and  statutory  services 
which  consists  in  a  grant  from  public  funds 
to  the  voluntary  organisation  in  return 
for  work  done  are  quoted  by  Miss  Macadam 
■ — the  grant  of  £50,000  made  by  the  Govern- 
ment to  the  National  Council  of  Social 
Service  for  the  provision  of  occupation 
centres  for  the  unemployed,  and  the  some- 


what similar  grant  made  to  the  Society  of 
Friends  for  their  allotment  scheme,  also  for 
the  unemployed. 

Miss  Macadam  is  not  one  of  those  who 
regard  the  interference  of  the  State  with 
alarm.  She  pays  a  warm  tribute  to  the 
pioneers  of  the  Charity  Organisation  Society, 
but  she  has  no  desire  to  put  the  clock  back, 
and  to  rely  on  voluntaryism  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  State.  Indeed,  she  goes  further,  and 
claims  that  the  more  enlightened  pioneers  of 
a  societv  like  the  C.O.S.,  though  in  their  own 
day  they  may  have  opposed  State  inter- 
vention, would  probably  recognise  that 
changed  economic  conditions  demand  re- 
adjustments of  theory,  and  would  welcome 
the  possibility  of  harmonious  inter-action 
between  the  State  and  the  voluntary  organi- 
sation. That  such  inter- action  is  desired  by 
the  State  and  the  local  authority  is  in  itself 
a  tribute  to  the  work  of  those  who,  like  Sir 
Charles  Loch,  made  voluntaryism  what  it  is, 
and  instilled  the  principles  of  sound  case- 
work into  those  responsible  for  the  conduct 
of  voluntary  organisations.  There  is  still 
room,  in  Miss  Macadam's  view,  for  the  con- 
structive casework  principles  of  charity 
organisation  in  its  widest  sense,  and  State 
or  municipal  action  that  takes  thought  for 
individual  needs  and  allows  for  individual 
differences  is  far  more  likely  to  be  sound 
than  a  system  which  deals  with  men  indis- 
criminately. 

She  is  alive  to  the  dangers  of  unregulated 
private  benevolence — "  Societies  for  this  or 
for  that  take  root,  flourish,  or  die  unchecked, 
according  to  the  caprice  of  their  founders  "  ; 
and  she  recommends  the  establishment  of  a 
Central  Charities  Board,  whose  members  shall 
issue  some  sort  of  certificate  to  approved 
voluntary  societies  that  fulfil  certain  condi- 
tions, including  the  proper  keeping  of 
accounts,  reasonable  expenditure  of  funds, 
presentation  of  an  annual  report,  etc.  Such 
a  Central  Charities  Board  (affiliation  to  which 
would  be  voluntary,  but  would  probably 
become  a  sine  qua  non  in  the  case  of  all 
reputable  societies)  would  work  in  harmony 
with  a  permanent  consultative  Board  of 
Statutory  Social  Services,  which  the  writer 
suggests  might  be  set  up  to  co-ordinate  the 
statutory  social  services,  and  to  adjust  the 
duties  of  the  Government  departments, 
concerned  with  Education,  Health,  Pensions, 
and  Labour,  together  with  the  Home  Office, 
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between  which,  in  Miss  Macadam's  view, 
there  is  at  present  too  little  co-operation. 

In  looking  forward  to  see  what  the  future 
of  social  service  is  to  be,  she  does  not  suggest 
that  voluntaryism  is  in  danger  of  being 
superseded  by  municipalisation,  and  it  is  not 
quite  clear  from  the  book  what  her  views  of 
this  rather  burning  question  are.  She  sug- 
gests that  voluntary  service  finds  its  most 
appropriate  sphere  in  experiment,  and  in 
pioneer  movements,  in  social  activities  calling 
for  more  flexible  or  highly  specialised  work 
than  can  be  expected  from  public  authorities, 
and  in  associations  which  watch  special 
interests  and  bring  pressure  to  bear  on  the 
State  to  make  fresh  or  amended  provision 
for  new  social  needs. 

Miss  Macadam  lays  stress  on  the  import- 
ance of  training  for  public  servants  engaged 
in  the  social  services,  and  points  out  that 
the  civil  servant  or  municipal  officer  who 
enters  the  service  of  the  State  or  local 
authority  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  is  not 
necessarily  fitted  to  be  responsible  for  the 
administration  of  services  demanding  per- 
sonal gifts  of  a  rather  high  order.  There  is 
always  a  danger  of  officialdom,  and  of  an 
attitude  of  mind  that  regards  the  filling-in 
of  forms  in  triplicate  as  a  religious  duty 
outweighing  the  human  needs  of  individuals. 
It  is  a  recognition  of  this  danger  that  holds 
back  many  who  would  otherwise  welcome 
complete  municipalisation,  and  leads  them 
to  hope  that  the  co-operation  of  statutory 
and  voluntary  services  set  out  in  The  New 
Philanthropy  may  continue  a  characteristic 
of  our  English  system. 

A  BLIND  POSTMAN. 

JAMES  ALEXANDER,  a  blind  man  of 
81  living  in  Aberdeenshire,  recently 
sent  to  the  Editor  of  Progress  an 
account  of  his  work  as  a  country  post- 
man that  is  perhaps  interesting  enough  to 
be  quoted  here  as  showing  what  initiative 
could  do  in  days  before  the  Blind  Persons 
Act  brought  training  within  the  range  of 
those  handicapped  by  defective  sight. 

He  lost  the  sight  of  one  eye  in  early  infancy, 
and  the  other  was  so  defective  that  he  could 
only  recognise  people  by  their  voices,  but 
he  attended  the  village  school,  where  he 
could  "  see  nothing  written  on  the  black- 
board or  read  anything  from  a  wall  map." 


"  But,"  he  goes  on,  "  the  teacher  was  a  man 
of  judgment  and  good  sense,  and  he  did 
what  he  could  to  assist  me.  Reading  was 
carried  on  with  the  book  close  up  to  my  nose, 
and  writing  had  to  be  done  in  the  same 
way,  with  the  face  close  up  to  the  paper  or 
slate." 

"  Thus  I  grew  up  to  manhood,  unable  to 
find  work  in  the  rural  district  in  which  I 
have  now  spent  over  70  years.  xAt  21 
years  of  age  I  was  still  unplaced,  and  then 
an  old  man  who  acted  as  auxiliary  rural 
postman  in  the  district  retired,  and  the 
postmistress  asked  me  to  take  on  the  job. 
I  did  not  see  very  well,  she  knew,  but  I  was 
well  acquainted  with  all  the  roads  in  the 
district  and  was  known  to  everyone  on  the 
walk.  I  accepted  the  offer  and  was  paid  at 
the  rate  of  seven  shillings  a  week  for  a  walk 
of  10  miles  daily  ;  later  the  walk  was  ex- 
tended and  my  pay  rose  to  nine  shillings, 
without  uniform." 

"  For  13  years  I  was  able  to  do  the  work, 
while  still  staying  at  home  with  my  mother, 
who  had  a  small  shop  in  which  I  assisted  her  at 
times."  In  1895  one  of  Mr.  Alexander's  eyes 
became  worse,  and  after  a  country  doctor 
had  failed  to  bring  about  any  improvement 
he  went  to  Aberdeen  to  consult  Dr.  Mackenzie 
Davidson,  "  then  the  best  surgeon  in  Aber- 
deen, who  afterwards  became  famous  as 
an  X-ray  expert,  and  was  knighted.  He 
kept  me  in  a  hospital  for  a  whole  summer, 
and  let  me  go  with  the  assurance  that  I 
would  never  again  see  to  work.  Ulcers 
had  done  their  fell  work.  But  the  sight 
came  back  to  a  very  considerable  extent, 
although  never  again  did  I  see  to  read  or 
write  with  artificial  light." 

"  In  1897  I  took  up  my  job  again  as 
auxiliary  rural  postman,  and  by  this  time 
I  had  also  formed  some  connection  with  the 
newspaper  Press  of  Aberdeen,  and  could  add 
a  little  to  my  income  from  that  source."  In 
1900  the  writer's  walk  was  so  altered  and 
extended  that  he  became  a  full-time  postman, 
although  his  doctor  and  others  had  to  use  a 
little  influence  with  the  Post  Office 
authorities  before  they  would  allow  Mr. 
Alexander  to  continue  in  their  employ. 

"  For  10  years,"  he  states,  "  I  was  able 
to  carry  on,  but  by  1910  my  eyesight  had 
failed  so  that  I  could  not  read  the  addresses 
on  the  letters."  He  was  then  receiving  a 
wage  of  24s.   a  week,   and  also  earned   at 
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first  ios.  weekly  and  later  20s.  for  a  dialogue 
in  "  the  local  speech  "  for  an  Aberdeen  paper. 
On  his  retirement  after  27  years'  work  for 
the  Post  Office  he  was  granted  a  small 
pension.  Since  that  time  he  has  regarded 
himself  as  totally  blind,  although  he  can 
still  tell  daylight  from  darkness.  "  And 
without  seeming  to  boast,"  he  goes  on,  "  1 
should  add  that  I  have  succeeded  in  keeping 
my  place  on  the  newspaper  staff  all  these 
23  years  of  blindness  with  the  aid  of  a 
Remington   typewriter.     I   had   never  seen 


one  of  these  useful  machines  before  1910, 
and  it  took  me  some  time  to  learn  it,  which 
I  had  to  accomplish  for  myself,  as  there 
are  no  typewriters  or  typists  in  a  rural 
district  like  ours. 

"  Although  I  am  now  in  my  82nd  year,  I 
have  been  able  to  keep  the  wolf  from  the 
door  without  outside  aid  by  writing  for  the 
papers.  Otherwise  I  could  not  have  suc- 
ceeded in  doing  so  much.  I  propose  to 
retire  this  year,  when  I  hope  to  be  able  to 
take  up  an  Old  Age  Pension.'"' 
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Belfast     Workshops     Scheme     Approved. — 

Unanimous  approval  has  been  given  by  the 
Belfast  Association  for  the  Employment  of  the 
Industrious  Blind  of  the  tentative  contract 
made  by  the  Trustees,  and  endorsed  by  the 
General  Committee,  for  the  sale  to  the  Post- 
master-General, for  the  sum  of  £53,000,  of  the 
Association's  lands  and  premises  in  Royal 
Avenue,  Charlemont  Street,  and  Berry  Street, 
Belfast. 

The  action  of  the  General  Committee  in 
endorsing  the  tentative  purchase  by  the  Trustees 
of  the  lands  and  premises  of  the  Lawnbrook 
Weaving  Company,  Shankill  Road,  Belfast,  at 
the  price  of  £5,500  has  also  been  approved,  and 
the  Trustees  have  been  further  authorised,  at 
their  discretion,  to  purchase  the  ground  rent 
of  the  premises  at  any  future  date. 

The  General  Committee  is  convinced  that 
the  new  workshops,  when  completed,  will  be 
second  to  none  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

Aberdeen  Asylum  Scheme. — A  scheme  under 
the  Educational  Endowments  (Scotland)  Act 
regarding  the  future  administration  of  the 
endowment  known  as  the  Aberdeen  Asylum  for 
the  Blind  has  been  submitted  to  the  Scottish 
Education  Department  by  the  Educational 
Endowments  (Scotland)  Commission. 

Under  the  scheme  the  governing  body  shall 
consist  of  three  persons  to  be  elected  by  the 
Town  Council  of  Aberdeen,  one  to  hold  office 
for  three  years,  one  for  two  years,  and  the  other 
for  one  year  ;  two  persons  to  be  elected  by  the 
County  Council  of  the  County  of  Aberdeen,  one 
to  hold  office  for  three  years  and  the  other  for 
one  year  ;  one  person  to  be  elected  by  the 
County  Council  of  the  County  of  Kincardine 
to  hold  office  for  two  years  ;  one  person  to  be 
elected  by  the  County  Council  of  Banff  to  hold 


office  for  three  years  ;   and  12  persons  elected  to 
represent  the  donors  and  subscribers. 

The  governing  body  shall  apply  the  capital 
and  income  of  the  endowment  in  providing,  in 
such  terms  as  they  think  fit,  education,  technical 
training,  industrial  employment,  and  board  and 
lodging  for  the  blind,  and  generally  to  do  any 
other  thing  to  promote  their  welfare. 

Gracie  Fields  at  "  Sunshine  House,"  South- 
port. — Miss  Gracie  Fields  is  never  happier  than 
when  helping  the  cause  of  charity.  Further 
evidence  of  this  was  given  at  Southport  recently, 
when  she  generously  sang  many  of  her  famous 
songs  at  the  Sunshine  Home  for  Blind  Babies 
and  the  Bradstock  Lockett  Home  for  Crippled 
Children.  A  delicious  moment  came  at  the 
Blind  Babies'  Home,  when  the  "  Punch  and 
Judy  Song  "  came  to  a  stop  immediately  after 
singing  to  the  kiddies  that  Judy  had  knocked 
out  the  "  bobby." 

"  Oh,  crumbs,  I've  forgotten  it,"  ejaculated 
Gracie,  and,  try  as  she  would,  she  could  not 
pick  up  the  threads  of  the  song  again. 

"Auntie  Gracie,"  as  the  blind  babies  soon  came 
to  know  her,  spent  at  least  half  an  hour  giving 
the  kiddies  rides  on  the  rocking-horse  and 
romping  about  with  them  like  a  kiddy  herself. 

Gracie,  who  confessed  to  a  colleague  that  she 
loves  playing  with  children,  enjoyed  herself 
immensely. 

Music  in  a  Blind  Workshop. — The  Committee 
of  I  lie  Leeds  Incorporated  Institution  for  the 
Blind  and  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  has  just  had  a 
radio-gramophone  installed  in  the  workshops, 
and  music  is  being  played  to  all  the  workmen  at 
regular  intervals  during  the  day.  It  is  hoped 
that  this  will,  in  some  measure,  relieve  the 
monotony  of  the  day's  work  and  bring  a  little 
cheer  to  the  blind  workers. 
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STORIES  OF  DELIVERANCE. 

l.-LAURA    BRIDGMAN. 


OME  teachers  who  have 
the  care  of  the  deaf- 
blind  are  faced  with  some 
of  the  most  difficult  pro- 
blems that  can  confront 
a  social  worker,  and  the 
suggestion  has  therefore 
been  made  that  it  might  be  of  help  to  them 
in  their  task  if  some  space  were  devoted  to 
this  subject  month  by  month  in  The  New 
Beacon.  There  have  been  many  instances 
in  the  last  century  where  the  deaf-blind 
have  been  delivered  from  the  worst  priva- 
tions of  their  double  handicap  by  wise, 
sympathetic  teachers,  and  it  has  been 
decided  to  give,  in  this  and  succeeding  issues, 
accounts  of  the  lives  of  some  outstanding 
examples  of  such  deliverance.  They  are 
not  all  men  and  women  of  exceptional 
ability,  for  an  insistence  only  upon  such 
would  be  of  small  encouragement  to  those 
required  to  work  upon  less  promising 
material  ;  but  they  are  all  persons  to  whom 
emancipation  has  come,  through  the  un- 
remitting labour  of  their  teachers. 

Laura  Bridgman  was  born  rather  more 
than  a  century  ago  in  one  of  the  New 
England  states,  and  although  delicate  in 
early  childhood  her  sight  and  hearing  were 
unimpaired  until  she  was  two  years  old,  when 
she  lost  both  these  senses  (and  to  a  large 
extent,  the  sense  of  smell  also)  after  scarlet 
fever.  Her  parents  were  kindly  hard-work- 
ing country  folk,  but  too  busy  with  the  cares 
of  their  farm  and  the  upbringing  of  four 
other  children  to  spend  very  much  time  over 
Laura.  Fortunately,  however,  she  made 
friends  with  an  eccentric  old  neighbour, 
Asa  Tenney,  generally  regarded  as  rather 
"  simple,"  but  possessing  an  extraordinary 
love  for,  and  knowledge  of,  the  world  of 
nature,  and  an  understanding  of  the  needs 
of  the  little  handicapped  child.  Hand  in 
hand,  he  and  Laura  would  wander  off  into 
the  woods,  and  many  years  later,  when 
Laura  wrote  The  History  of  My  Life,  she 
described  in  her  rather  quaint  stilted  English, 
the  way  they  would  spend  their  time :  "  I  was 
so  very  happy  to  stay  with  him  constantly 


and  forever  ...  I  used  to  sit  down  with 
him  on  a  very  green  carpet  of  grass  very 
frequently.  I  was  very  fond  of  rambling 
about  the  world  with  him.  We  used  to 
proceed  through  the  meadows  during  the 
delightful  weather.  Sometimes  he  picked 
up  a  tiny  switch  from  the  ground  and 
managed  it  in  my  little  hand  to  stoop  low 
on  the  coast  of  a  brook  or  of  a  pond  and  hold 
the  stick  in  the  water  and  feel  the  flowing 
of  the  water." 

When  Laura  was  seven  years  old,  she 
came  under  the  notice  of  a  doctor,  who  was 
much  distressed  at  her  isolation,  and  pub- 
lished a  short  account  of  her,  which  fell 
into  the  hands  of  Dr.  Howe,  then  head  of 
Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind,  Massa- 
chusetts. He  was  already  interested  in  the 
deaf-blind,  though  he  had  not  so  far 
attempted  to  teach  them,  but  on  reading 
about  Laura  he  decided  to  visit  her  parents, 
and  invited  them  to  entrust  her  to  his  care. 
Laura  writes  of  the  visit :  "  When  I  attained 
my  eighth  year  living  with  my  very  dear 
mother,  a  gentleman  went  to  see  me  at  my 
home.  I  would  not  venture  to  go  to  her 
spare  parlour  with  her  ;  for  I  was  so  very  shy 
and  timid.  She  introduced  me  to  the 
noblest  visitor,  but  I  shrunk  myself  as 
hastily  as  I  had  strength.  He  took  my 
tiny  hand." 

Laura's  parents  readily  accepted  Dr. 
Howe's  suggestion,  and  she  was  brought 
to  Boston  and  the  Institution.  Parting  from 
home  and  Asa  was  a  great  ordeal  for  her, 
and  Asa,  too,  was  very  distressed :  "  He  felt," 
wrote  Laura,  "  very  much  discouraged  and 
sad  to  part  from  me  suddenly.  He  thought 
that  someone  was  decided  to  cast  me  in 
prison.  But  he  was  very  ignorant  and 
incomprehensible  about  my  loss." 

For  the  first  few  weeks,  Dr.  Howe  and 
his  sister  kept  the  little  girl  with  them,  in 
order  that  she  might  not  be  plunged  too 
soon  from  the  cosy  intimacies  of  home 
into  Institution  life  ;  and  very  quickly, 
surrounded  as  she  was  by  kindliness  and 
understanding,  she  began  to  respond. 

From   the   first,   her   teacher  determined 
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to  give  her  a  knowledge  of  the  letters  of  the 
alphabet  and  the  words  they  spell,  rather 
than  to  allow  her  to  depend  upon  a  language 
of  signs.  He  began  by  taking  common 
objects  with  very  simple  names,  such  as 
pen  and  pin,  and  spelling  these  words  upon 
her  hands,  until  at  last  she  recognised  that 
the  signs  were  complex,  and  that  the  middle 
letter  in  the  two  words  varied,  so  that  when 
the  word  p-i-n  was  spelled,  she  would  give 
her  teacher  the  right  article. 

In  the  early  days  of  her  teaching,  she  did 
these  things  rather  as  a  very  intelligent  dog 
might,  but  at  last  a  day  came  when  a  new 
light  seemed  to  dawn,  and  instead  of  patient, 
obedient,  but  unreasoning  imitation,  reason 
came  as  the  directing  force.  "  It  sometimes 
occurred  to  me,"  wrote  Dr.  Howe,  "  that  she 
was  like  a  person  alone  and  helpless  in  a  deep, 
dark,  still  pit,  and  that  I  was  letting  down  a 
cord  and  dangling  it  about  in  hopes  she 
might  find  it,  and  that  finally  she  would 
seize  it  by  chance,  and  clinging  to  it  be  drawn 
up  by  it  into  the  light  of  day  .  .  .  And  it 
did  so  happen." 

The  next  step  was  to  teach  Laura  the 
complete  manual  alphabet,  and  this  she 
quickly  grasped,  so  that  she  soon  came  to 
use  her  hands  so  rapidly  that  her  teacher 
was  hard  put  to  it  to  follow  her  eager 
dancing  fingers.  Left  alone,  she  would,  like 
other  small  children,  talk  to  herself,  carrying 
on  imaginary  conversations,  one  hand  with 
the  other,  severely  slapping  the  hand  that 
made  a  spelling  mistake,  and  encouraging 
the  one  that  successfully  spelt  out  a  difficult 
word  by  a  pat  on  the  head.  She  loved  the 
companionship  of  other  children,  but  had 
little  patience  with  any  child  who  was  dull, 
or  slow  in  understanding  her.  Patience, 
indeed,  was  never  one  of  her  strong  points, 
though  she  schooled  herself  to  decorous 
behaviour  as  the  years  went  by. 

The  manual  alphabet  accomplished, the  next 
step  was  to  teach  her  to  recognise  letters  in 
raised  type  (Braille  was,  of  course,  too  new 
to  be  in  general  use  at  the  time)  and  common 
articles  were  given  embossed  labels.  After 
she  had  felt  them,  the  labels  were  put  in  her 
hand,  and  she  was  encouraged  to  affix  them 
to  the  things  to  which  they  belonged.  Or, 
later,  the  letters  of  words  were  given  her  in 
confused  order  and  she  was  expected  to 
arrange  them  correctly. 

She  had  that  interest  in  dress  which  is 


curiously  not  uncommon  in  deaf-blind  people, 
and  she  was  extremely  orderly.  In  later  life, 
when  she  was  grown  up,  she  would  sometimes 
inspect  the  needlework  done  by  the  children, 
her  fingers  hovering  "  deftly  over  their 
sewing,  examining,  correcting,  instructing  ; 
no  careless  or  slovenly  work  would  pass  with 
her  ;  out  it  must  come,  and  be  done  again, 
neatly  and  carefully." 

In  1841,  when  Laura  was  twelve,  she  began 
to  keep  a  diary  in  pencil  script,  and  in  it 
gave  an  account  of  her  school-life  from  day 
to  day.  In  the  same  year,  three  other  deaf- 
blind  children  were  admitted  to  Perkins 
Institution,  and  with  one  of  them,  Oliver 
Caswell,  an  eight-year-old  boy,  Laura  became 
great  friends.  He  was  a  good,  affectionate 
little  boy,  very  willing  to  learn,  though  not 
specially  gifted,  and  Laura  quickly  estab- 
lished herself  as  his  unofficial  teacher.  A 
picture  was  painted  of  the  two  children 
together,  Laura  guiding  Oliver's  hand  over 
a  book,  and  Laura  wrote  to  tell  Dr.  Howe 
of  it  :  "  Mr.  Fisher  painted  on  a  cloth  like 
my  face  and  Oliver's  face  too  for  you  to  keep 
in  new  house." 

When  Charles  Dickens  visited  the  United 
States  in  1842  he  made  Laura's  acquaintance, 
and  wrote  afterwards  of  her  as  follows  : 
"  A  fair  young  creature  with  every  human 
faculty  and  hope  and  power  of  goodness  and 
affection  inclosed  within  her  delicate  frame, 
and  but  one  outward  sense — the  sense  of 
touch  .  .  .  Her  face  was  radiant  with 
intelligence  and  pleasure.  Her  hair,  braided 
by  her  own  hands  .  .  .  her  dress,  arranged 
by  herself,  was  a  pattern  of  neatness  and 
simplicity  ...  A  doll  she  had  dressed  lay 
near  upon  the  ground.  I  took  it  up,  and 
saw  that  she  had  made  a  green  fillet  such  as 
she  wore  herself,  and  fastened  it  about  its 
mimic  eyes." 

In  the  following  year,  Dr.  Howe,  who  had 
indeed  been  a  father  to  the  little  girl,  was 
married  and  left  the  States  for  a  year.  The 
separation  from  her  best  friend  caused 
Laura  great  distress,  though  he  kept  in 
touch  with  her  by  means  of  long  letters, 
and  she  was  cared  for  by  devoted  teachers 
at  Perkins. 

In  1845  a  new  teacher,  Miss  Wight,  was 
given  the  special  care  of  Laura,  and  continued 
to  teach  her  until  her  own  marriage  six  years 
later.     These    were    specially    happy    years 
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for  the  deaf-blind  girl  and  her  diary  shows 
how  much  she  appreciated  the  lessons  that 
Miss  Wight  gave,  and  how  much  she  loved 
her  teacher.  There  is  a  freshness  and 
spontaneity  about  the  diary  which  shows 
how  each  day,  as  Laura  gained  new  know- 
ledge, she  felt  new  worlds  open  before  her. 
"  Wight  read  to  me  from  the  Bible.  It  was 
the  disciples  who  were  dispatched  to  preach 
to  the  Jews.  I  was  exceedingly  interested 
to  hear  of  it."  Of  Miss  Wight  she  writes  : 
"  I  am  willing  that  she  should  be  sedate  and 
much  less  emphatic,  but  I  love  to  caress 
her." 

Soon  after  Miss  Wight's  marriage,  Laura's 
family  made  the  preposterous  suggestion 
that  she  should  travel  the  country  on  exhibi- 
tion, but  when  it  was  represented  to  them  how 
strongly  Dr.  Howe  would  disapprove,  Daniel 
Bridgman,  Laura's  father,  readily  agreed  to 
give  up  the  scheme.  For  a  time,  however, 
Laura  returned  to  her  parents'  home,  but 
life  on  the  farm  proved  too  much  of  a  strain 
after  her  years  of  absence,  and  she  fretted 
for  the  companionship  of  those  who  under- 


stood her.  She  became  so  ill  that  her 
parents  asked  that  she  might  be  readmitted 
to  Perkins,  and  although  she  was  really  in 
such  bad  health  as  to  be  unfit  for  the  journey, 
the  matter  was  desperate,  and  with  infinite 
trouble  she  was  brought  back  once  more,  to 
recover  health  in  the  surroundings  she  loved. 
From  now  until  her  death  in  1889,  Laura 
made  her  home  at  Perkins,  happy  in  the 
affection  of  Dr.  Howe,  of  Miss  Moulton,  the 
Matron  of  the  Institution,  and  of  the  other 
teachers  and  the  children.  Dr.  Howe's 
death  in  1874  was  a  severe  blow,  but  there 
were  others  who  cared  for  her,  and  "  I  am  so 
happy,  so  busy,"  was  an  entry  in  her  diary 
the  year  before  she  died.  "  So  happy,  so 
busy,"  perhaps  sums  her  up  as  well  as  any- 
thing else.  She  was  never  a  brilliant  woman 
but  one  who  led  a  very  full  life  in  spite  of  her 
handicap — industrious,  eager  to  learn,  and 
affectionate.  In  opening  for  her  the  door  to 
normal  living  Dr.  Howe  ("  the  noble  Dr."  of 
her  diary)  did  a  great  work,  for  he  not  only 
rescued  Laura,  but  opened  up  a  way  for 
those  who  were  to  come  after. 


NOTES  FROM  NEW  ZEALAND. 


By  C.  R.  ALLEN. 


S  one  who  has  moved  about  among 
the  blind  both  of  England 
and  of  this  outpost  of 
Empire,  I  may  be  able 
to  write  something  of 
interest  concerning  what  is 
being  done  for  the  blind  in 
New  Zealand.  It  is  significant  that  the  man 
who  at  present  stands  at  the  head  of  the 
blind  community  in  New  Zealand  should 
have  been  a  protege  of  the  late  Sir  Arthur 
Pearson.  Clutha  Mackenzie  was  a  young 
farmer  when  the  Great  War  broke  out. 
He  enlisted  with  the  New  Zealand  Exped- 
itionary Force,  and  was  blinded  in  Gallipoli. 
He  journeyed  to  England  in  a  hospital  ship, 
and  was  taken  to  one  of  the  New  Zealand 
hospitals  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames, 
where  he  was  discovered  by  Sir  Arthur 
Pearson,  who  ultimately  took  him  as  one  of 
his  chosen  guests  into  his  London  home, 
and  inculcated  the  young  soldier  with  the 


St.  Dunstan's  spirit.  Clutha  Mackenzie, 
after  the  loss  of  his  sight,  edited  "The  Chron- 
icles of  the  New  Zealand  Expeditionary 
Force,"  and  wrote  an  autobiography  entitled 
"The  Tale  of  a  Trooper."  On  his  return 
to  New  Zealand  he  was  elected  to  Parliament, 
winning  an  Auckland  City  seat,  a  remarkable 
performance,  and  subsequently  became 
Director  of  the  Jubilee  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  now  officially  known  as  the  New 
Zealand  Institute  for  the  Blind.  I  can  speak 
from  personal  knowledge  of  the  change 
that  Clutha  Mackenzie  has  wrought  in  this 
Institute  ;  I  spent  a  period  there  endeavour- 
ing, with  small  success,  I  fear,  to  make  a 
basket.  That  was  before  the  advent  of 
Clutha  Mackenzie.  In  1928  I  spent  a  few 
days  as  his  guest,  and  I  was  struck  with  the 
difference  in  the  spirit  of  the  place.  Touch 
with  the  outer  world  was  maintained  in  a 
manner  that  reflected  the  Director's  talent 
for    judicious    publicity.       Mr.    Mackenzie 
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raised  a  sum  of  money  as  the  result  of  a 
speaking   tour   of   the   Dominion. 

The  Arthur  Pearson  Fund. 

To  this  Fund  was  attached  the  name 
of  Mr.  Mackenzie's  friend,  the  late 
Sir  Arthur  Pearson.  The  Arthur  Pearson 
Fund  is  administered  from  Auckland  with 
centres  at  the  other  three  large  towns,  and 
in  each  instance  the  Mayor  of  the  town  is 
ex-officio  chairman  of  the  local  committee. 
Monetary  assistance  is  granted  to  necessitous 
cases  within  the  purview  of  each  committee. 
A  small  grant  is  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
what  is  called  the  Social  Club  for  the  Blind, 
which  is  administered  by  blind  persons. 
Its  activities  consist  of  a  quarterly  meeting 
in  a  hired  hall  where  a  lecture  or  concert  is 
given,  refreshments  provided,  and  an 
opportunity  afforded  for  blind  persons  to 
meet  and  compare  notes.  Mr.  Mackenzie 
has  revolutionised  the  system  of  Braille 
book  supply.  In  the  old  days  a  few  books 
were  deposited  at  a  local  Bible  and  Tract 
Society  shop,  but  now  Braille  books  are 
housed  in  the  Free  Public  Library,  and 
at  an  interval  of  about  a  quarter  the  books 
in  each  library  are  interchanged,  being 
finally  returned  to  headquarters  when  each 
centre  has  had  an  opportunity  of  reading 
them.  In  some  of  the  towns  concessions 
are  granted  to  blind  persons  by  the  City 
tramways  and  most  of  the  Cinema  Theatres. 
In  the  case  of  Dunedin,  from  which  I  write, 
about  six  musical  and  other  societies  send 
the  secretary  of  the  Social  Club  for  the  Blind 
a  number  of  complimentary  tickets  which 
he  distributes  among  members. 

The  Blind  Maoris  at  Auckland. 

Auckland  is  the  fons  et  origo  of  all 
activities  on  behalf  of  the  blind  in  New 
Zealand.  There  you  will  find  blind  folk  of 
all  ages  and  both  sexes.  Among  these  are 
members  of  the  native  race,  the  Maori. 
New  Zealand  has  led  the  way  in  the  matter 
of  relations  between  the  White  colonizer 
and  the  native.  The  Maoris  are  not  a  dis- 
possessed race.  Lord  Bledisloe,  the  present 
Governor- General  of  New  Zealand,  recently 
presented  New  Zealand  with  the  site  of 
the  treaty  of  Waitangi.  It  was  at  this  treaty, 
nearly  a  hundred  years  ago,  that  an  under- 
standing was  established  between  the  British 
colonist  and  the  Maori.     Recently  a  home 


for  the  aged  blind  has  been  established  at 
Auckland  and  this  goes  by  the  name  of  Lord 
Bledisloe,  whose  interest  in  the  welfare 
of  all  classes  of  the  community  in  New 
Zealand  has  been  so  marked  from  the  time 
he  first  took  office.    .    .    . 

Professions. 

In  New  Zealand  one  misses  much  that  is 
available  to  the  blind  in  London.  One  misses 
the  cheerful  gatherings  at  the  National 
Library  competitions.  Wireless  has,  however, 
bridged  the  chasm  to  some  extent.  If  you 
do  not  have  this  morning's  Times  read  to 
you,  you  will  hear  the  latest  from  Rugby 
in  the  evening.  The  books  of  importance 
percolate  to  us  in  time.  Piano  tuners  have, 
of  course,  fallen  on  evil  days  in  New  Zealand. 
There  are  one  or  two,  or  rather  more,  blind 
persons  successfully  practising  massage  in 
the  various  centres.  The  President  of  the 
Dunedin  Social  Club  is  a  blind  masseur  with 
a  big  connection.  For  my  own  part,  I  earn 
a  little  as  a  free  lance  journalist.  Some  book 
reviewing  comes  my  way.  I  do  not  think 
that  editors  in  this  part  of  the  world  take 
it  into  consideration  that  the  contributor 
is  blind.  One  does  not  make  the  appeal 
ad  misevicordiam.  I  have  had  no  difficulty 
up  to  the  present  in  obtaining  the  services 
of  a  lad  or  young  man  to  act  as  my  amanuen- 
sis and  escort.  I  am  quite  sure  that  my 
outlook  would  be  very  different  had  I  not 
enjoyed  the  inestimable  privilege  of  seven 
years  spent  in  England  after  my  sight  had 
gone.  During  that  time  I  visited  many 
places  of  interest,  such  as  Stratford-on-Avon. 
It  is  no  affectation  to  say  that  I  now  read 
Shakespeare  in  the  spirit  of  one  who  has 
stood  in  the  church  where  he  is  buried. 
I  read  Shakespeare  into  the  play,  I  do 
not  read  the  play  alone.  Two  plays  that 
have  been  available  to  me  in  Braille  for  a 
number  of  years  are  ' '  As  You  Like  It ' '  and 
"  The  Tempest."  With  the  possible  excep- 
tion of  "  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  "  or 
"  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,"  there  are 
no  plays  more  redolent  of  England  than 
these.  In  conclusion,  I  should  say  that, 
though  the  blind  community  in  this  Domin- 
ion has  suffered  along  with  other  citizens 
from  the  slump,  they  have  managed  to 
maintain  a  certain  level  of  cheerfulness  and 
efficiency. 
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TEACHING    BRAILLE    AND    MOON. 


WE  have  received  from  the 
Hampshire  Association 
for  the  Care  of  the  Blind 
the  following  statistics 
relative  to  the  teaching 
and  reading  of  Braille  and 
Moon.  The  compiler 
thinks  they  "  may  be  of  real  interest  for 
comparative  purposes  to  other  Societies," 
and  hopes  that  some  other  Society,  especially 


in  another  rural  County,  may  be  induced 
to  prepare  statistics  in  similar  form,  because 
"  at  the  moment,  I  confess  to  complete 
ignorance  as  to  whether  the  figures  reflect 
credit  on  the  four  Home  Teachers  or  on 
the  reading  capacitv  of  the  Hampshire 
blind." 

The  statistics  are  self-explanatory,  but 
the  compiler  has  added  one  or  two  notes 
which  may  clear  up  a  few  doubtful  points. 


Hampshire  Association  for  the  Care  of  the  Blind. 
Statistics  as  to  the  Teaching  of  Embossed  Reading  (i.e.,  Braille  and  Moon). 


Number  : — 

3raille. 

Moon. 

Total. 

Number  : — 

Braille 

Moon. 

Total. 

Belonging    to    the    National 

Ceased  to  learn  on   definite 

Library 

60 

15 

75 

improvement  of  sight 

2 

— 

2 

Reading      Periodicals      and 

Too  mentally  defective 

2 

— . 

2 

Stray  Books 

29 

13 

42 

Too    busy    (mother    of    big 

Who  used  to  belong  to  the 

family) 

1 

— 

1 

National  Library 

8 

2 

10 

Husband    refused    to    allow 

Who  used  to  read  Periodicals 

wife  to  continue 

1 

— 

1 

and  Stray  Books 

8 

— 

8 

Being  too  old 

■ — . 

2 

2 

Who  have  given  up  learning 

Deaths 

— 

1 

1 

after  six  or  more  lessons  .  . 

20 

13 

33 

Moon  too  hard 

— 

1 

1 

Who    have    given    up    after 

. 





fewer  than  six  lessons 

13 

25 

38 

33 

37 

70 

Under  Tuition  in  July,  1934 

13 

15 

28 

•BB 

Number  : — ■ 

Analysis  Showing  How  Much  Braille  and 

Moon 

Of  Adult  Blind,  1933/34,  im- 

is Read. 

aged  17  and  over,  566. 

Percent- 

Of Adult  Blind  belonging  to 

age  of 

the  Library 

58 

15 

73 

known 

Percentage  of  total  of  Adult 

Readers 

Blind  belonging  to  Library 

10.2 

2.7 

12.9 

Number: —                     (117-6) 

Braille. 

Moon. 

Total 

Percentage  of  total  of  Adult 

Reading  a  lot         .  .        51 

44 

13 

57 

Blind    reading    Braille    or 

' 

Reading  a  fair  amount  33 

24 

12 

36 

Moon  (i.e.,  87  Braille,  plus 

Reading  very  little         16 

15 

3 

18 

28  Moon  =  115) 

15-4 

4-9 

20.3 

Amount    read,    un- 

Percentage   of    total    Adult 

known                . .       ■ — ■ 

6 

■ — 

6 

Blind  who  tried  to  learn 



— . — 



. 

Braille  or  Moon,  but  failed 

100 

89 

28 

117 

(actual   Nos.,     Braille    33, 

- 

' 

Moon  38) 

5-8 

6.7 

12.5 

Analysis    Showing    How    the    Readers    Learned 

Percentage    of    total    Adult 

Braille. 

Blind  who  have  learnt,  or 

National 

Stray 

have  tried  to  learn  Braille 

Library.  Readers. 

Total. 

or  Moon 

21.2 

11.6 

32.8 

Number  : — 

(Braille  15.4  plus  5.8. 

Who  have  learnt  at  School 

Moon  4.9  plus  6.7) 

or  at  a  Training  Institu- 

Percentage of  Adult  Blind — 

tion 

20 

14 

34 

aged    17   to   70  incl.   who 

Of  St.  Dunstaners 

12 

12 

read  Braille  or  Moon 

23.0 

7-3 

30.3 

Taught    by    a    Hampshire 

Analysis  of  Reasons 

for  Failure. 

Home  Teacher 

12 

8 

20 

Failure  due  to  : —                           Braille. 

Moon. 

Total. 

Whose  Teacher  is  unknown 

7 

2 

9 

Indifferent     Health,     chiefly 

Taught  Privately 

6 

3 

9 

nerve  trouble 

10 

20 

30 

Taught  by  a  Home  Tea- 

Lack of  Effort 

7 

1 

8 

cher   not    employed    by 

Poor  touch 

5 

5 

10 

H.A.C.B 

3 

1 

4 

Inability  to  concentrate 

3 

3 

6 

Self-taught 

1 

1 

Lack  of  interest  in  Braille  or 
Moon          

2 

4 

6 

60 

29 

89 
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SUMMARY. 

Actual 

Percentage  Figures. 

Number  : —                           No. 

Braille.    Moon.    Total. 

Taught    by    a    Home 

Teacher      . .          . .      24 

18.7        11. 3        30 

Taught  otherwise      . .      56 

47.5        22.5        70 

Whose  Teacher  is  un- 

known        .  .           .  .        9 

N.B. — For  the  purpose  of  estimating  the  percentage 
the  nine,  whose  teacher  is  unknown,  have  been  omitted. 

Notes  on  the  Statistics. 

(a)  People  who  have  failed  to  learn 
embossed  reading  have  been  divided  into 
two  classes,  i.e.,  those  who  persevered  for 
six  or  more  lessons,  and  those  who  gave  up 
earlier. 

(b)  It  will  be  noted  that  the  number  of 
Braille  readers  belonging  to  the  National 
Library  is  given  as  60  in  the  first  place, 
and  58  in  the  second.  The  latter  figure 
refers  to  adult  readers  only,  the  "  60  " 
includes  two  children. 

(c)  In  regard  to  the  proportion  of  adult 
blind  who  can  read,  I  have  given  two 
percentages,  as  my  Home  Teachers  pointed 


out  that  there  was  especial  merit  in  teaching 
people  over  70  to  read  and  that  there  should 
therefore  be  no  normal  expectation  that 
these  elderly  people  should  be  able  to  learn. 
It  will  be  seen  that  for  the  second  percentage, 
which,  of  course,  is  considerably  higher,  all 
the  blind  people  aged  71  and  upwards  have 
been  omitted.  It  will  be  seen  also  that  the 
percentage  of  failures  is  high — i.e.,  12.5  per 
cent.,  but  personally,  I  think  this  is  a  matter 
for  congratulation  rather  than  regret.  After 
all,  the  people  who  have  tried  and  failed, 
have  at  least  made  a  commendable  effort, 
and,  as  a  result  of  their  experience,  can  the 
better  appreciate  the  success  of  other  blind 
people  in  the  same  field. 

(d)  In  the  "  Reasons  for  Failure  " — "  In- 
ability to  Concentrate  "  and  "  Lack  of 
Effort "  have  been  separated  from  "  In- 
different Health."  I  rather  think  that  all 
these  reasons  belong  to  a  single  category. 

The  husband  who  refused  to  allow  his 
wife  to  continue  Braille  was  really  painfully 
affected  when  he  saw  his  wife  fingering 
embossed  print.  I  suppose  he  still  wants  to 
persuade  himself  that  his  wife  can  see. 


ON  THE  QUI  VIVE. 

By  F.   W.  PRESTON-JARMAN. 


WEAK-SIGHTED  mother 
said  to  her  daughter  of  thir- 
teen "  I  don't  think  I'll  come 
to  your  school-concert  to- 
night— I  hope  you  won't 
mind." 

"  No,  mother,  I'm  rather 
glad — the  other  girls  don't  have  to  lead  a 
mother  who  can't  see." 

She  was  a  sensitive  mother,  a  kindly 
mother,  and  she  had  done  much  to  conceal 
her  difficulties  from  her  child  ;  she  had  not 
trained  the  child  to  assist  her  as  a  matter  of 
course  in  those  difficulties.  And  now,  in  the 
presence  of  her  school-fellows,  the  child  had 
been  caught  unprepared  and  had  felt  no 
doubt  sad  but  also  a  little  ashamed  because 
of  the  revelation  of  her  mother's  handicap. 
The  shock  to  the  unfortunate  mother's 
feelings  can  only  be  imagined, 


Perhaps  the  mother  is  now  pursuing  other 
tactics.  If  she  is  successful,  and  not  too 
late,  she  will  probably  not  only  do  herself  a 
good  turn  but  also  the  child,  and,  indirectly 
through  the  child,  a  good  turn  for  many  of 
the  handicapped — yes,  and  for  the  sighted 
too. 

The  Two  Attitudes. 

If  the  child  can  be  brought  to  see  that  her 
mother's  handicap  does  not  necessarily  mean 
a  complete  loss  without  any  saving  factor  ; 
that  there  is  honour  in  the  manner  her 
mother  bears  the  burden  rather  than  disgrace 
in  her  being  afflicted  by  it  ;  then,  she  is 
likely  to  realise  that  it  will  rest  with  her 
whether — by  reason  of  her  mother's  handicap 
— she  lets  a  sense  of  inferiority  creep  in. 
Personal  prestige,  to  be  sure,  can  be  retained 
side-by-side  with  a  loving  filial  sadness — ■ 
sympathy. 
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If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  child  cannot 
now  be  so  trained,  then  there  is  a  danger 
that  she  may  always  be  embarrassed  when 
among  those  who  are  afflicted,  hold  without 
warrant  the  defeatist  attitude  about  them, 
and,  perhaps,  slip  round  the  corner  when  a 
little  practical  sympathy  would  be  helpful. 

Mobilisation. 

How  much  of  the  nervousness,  awkward- 
ness, lack  of  understanding,  sometimes  to  be 
detected  in  sighted  folk  when  they  are  in  the 
presence  of  the  handicapped,  is  to  be  put 
down  to  mistaken  notions  of  kindness 
towards  them  in  childhood  ?  How  much, 
indeed,  to  "  letting  them  off  "  when  memory 
is  at  its  strongest  and  when  simple  truths 
can  be  easily  learnt  and  applied  without  the 
wrestlings  that  beset  the  adult  at  the  slightest 
attempt  to  change  ideas  or  habit  ? 

It  looks  as  if  no  five-year  or  even  ten-year 
plan  for  bringing  new  light  to  the  sighted  on 
matters  concerning  the  blind — a  plan  for  the 
promotion  of  a  full  blind-consciousness  as  it 
were — will  avail  much,  unless  the  light  is 
first  brought  to  the  children. 

In  these  days,  there  are  many  movements 
that  recognise  the  value  of  winning  the 
children  to  their  side.  About  some  of  those 
movements  there  are  two  opinions,  and  in 
such  cases  the  fairness  of  implanting  chal- 
lengeable ideas  in  the  minds  of  the  young 
may  be  called  in  question. 

But  can  there  be  any  real  question  about 
the  propriety  of  telling  the  children  the  truth 
about  the  blind — the  handicapped  ?  There 
scarcely  can  be  any  veiled  harm  in  teaching 
them  ever  to  be  on  the  alert  for  the  dimmed 
one,  to  observe,  to  try  to  put  themselves  in 
his  shoes,  to  gain  understanding. 

Sam  the  Sentinel. 

There  was  at  one  time  a  fine  lusty  fellow 
whom  we  may  call  Sam.  His  eyesight  was 
perfect,  and,  by  that  token,  he  of  all  men,  if 
any,  might  have  been  forgiven  had  he  found 
it  a  trifle  hard  to  show  a  lively  appreciation 
of  the  difficulties  of  those  less  well  endowed. 
But  Sam  had  spent  some  of  his  earliest 
years  in  a  country  district  of  Australia  ;  and 
he  had  been  taught  to  watch  everything  in 
nature  that  went  on  about  him,  and  to  act 
quickly  if  need  be.  He  had  been  trained  to 
weigh  up  the  stranger  on  the  spot,  and  when 


necessary  to  do  him  reasonable  service. 
Sam's  colleague  in  the  office  used  to  drop 
the  small  magnifying-glasses  that  he  was 
forced  to  employ  in  his  work,  and  seldom 
could  he  find  them  quickly .  But  he  had  no  real 
need  to  do  so,  for  Sam  would  instantly  say 
"  Just  a  second,"  and  no  matter  what  was 
happening,  would  go  straight  to  and  restore 
the  glasses  without  another  word.  Sam,  of 
course,  had  a  kind  heart,  but  it  was  his 
trained  faculty  for  discerning  what  was 
needed  that  enabled  him  to  do  this  useful 
thing,  and  many  another  of  its  kind,  automa- 
tically .  .  .  His  touch  was  light — he  never 
"  rubbed  it  home."  Sam  would  have  been 
amused  at  the  idea  that  he  "  was  not  to 
know  "  that  another  could  not  see. 

More  Sams  and  More  Sentinels? 

Sam  has  passed  over  ;  he  can  ill  be  spared. 
But  there  are  tens  of  thousands  of  potential 
Sams  ready  to  be  instructed  in  Sam's  art. 

In  this  matter,  if  they  can  manage  to  put 
away  any  natural  diffidence  they  may  feel 
about  it,  blind  parents  and  parents  whose 
sight  is  in  any  way  impaired,  can  take  the 
lead.  After  all,  there  can  be  no  suggestion 
of  their  trying  to  shift  the  burden  to  other 
shoulders.  It  is  really  only  a  case  of  teaching 
the  children  to  be  good  citizens  ;  they  of  all 
humans  like  to  know  what's  what  ;  they  love 
to  be  "  in  the  show  "  ;  gently  tutored  they 
find  no  irksomeness  in  lending  a  hand.  If 
never  tinged  with  contempt,  fun  can  enter 
in.  Little  jobs,  little  practical  aids,  put  the 
youngsters  on  the  alert — it  is  from  first- 
hand observation  that  right  ideas  emerge  ; 
they  will  learn  to  act  without  needing, 
without  first  exacting,  a  cry  for  help.  As  a 
starting-point  for  obtaining  a  broad  sympa- 
thetic interest  in  the  larger  problems  of  the 
dimmed  world,  what  better  place  than 
Home  ! 

Every  day,  Boy  Scouts  and  Girl  Guides 
look  round  for  a  chance  to  do  a  service. 
They  will  welcome  new  data  that  will  give 
them  wider  opportunities  of  demonstrating 
that  they  are  on  the  qui  vive. 

And  there  is  evidence  that  teachers  in 
schools  for  the  sighted  are  not  without 
eagerness  to  know,  and  knowing,  will  teach 
that  the  blind  are  not  inevitably  down  and 
out,  but  are  increasingly  up  and  doing,  can 
give — or  will  accept — a  challenge. 
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CERTIFICATION 
BLINDNESS. 


OF 


THE  following  Circular  (No.  1430), 
relative  to  Certification  of  Blindness, 
dated  September  10th,  1934,  has 
been  sent  by  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Ministry  of  Health  to  County  and 
County  Borough  Councils  and  Voluntary 
Associations  for  the  Blind  : — 

1.  I  am  directed  by  the  Minister  of 
Health  to  state  that  he  has  had  under 
consideration,  in  consultation  with  the  Com- 
missioners of  Customs  and  Excise,  what 
further  steps  can  be  adopted  for  avoiding 
conflicting  decisions  on  the  question  of 
blindness  for  the  purposes  of  (a)  Blind  Old 
Age  Pensions  under  Section  1  of  the  Blind 
Persons  Act,  1920,  and  (b)  the  registration 
of  blind  persons  under  schemes  made  by 
Local  Authorities  in  pursuance  of  Section  2 
of  that  Act. 

2.  It  has  been  decided  that  from  October 
1st  next,  the  Pension  Officer,  before  reporting 
on  a  claim  for  a  blind  pension  in  England  and 
Wales,  shall  send  a  form  of  enquiry  (Form 
O.A.P.  87)  to  the  appropriate  Registration 
Authority  asking  the  following  questions  : — 

(1)  Has  the  claimant  applied  for  regis- 
tration as  a  blind  person  ? 

(2)  Has  the  claimant  been  (i)  registered 
or  (ii)  refused  registration  ? 

(3)  In  either  case,  was  the  claimant 
examined  and  certified  by  a  medical 
practitioner  with  special  experience  in 
ophthalmology  ? 

(4)  If  the  answer  to  (3)  is  in  the  negative, 
on  what  evidence  was  the  claimant  regis- 
tered or  refused  registration  ? 

3.  In  any  case  where  the  Registration 
Authority,  after  giving  the  Pension  Officer 
the  information  asked  for,  subsequently 
reverse  their  decision  as  to  registration  it  is 
desirable  that  they  should  inform  the  Pension 
Officer  of  the  new  decision. 

4.  The  Minister,  before  giving  his  decision 
on  a  blind  pension  appeal,  will  ask  the  Regis- 
tration Authority  for  a  copy  of  any  relative 
certificate,  if  it  appears  that  they  have  either 
registered  or  refused  to  register  the  claimant. 

5.  In  cases  where  the  Minister  gives  a 
decision  on  a  pension  appeal  which  is  con- 
trary to  that  previously  given  by  the  Regis- 
tration Authority  on  the  question  of  regis- 


tration, he  will  on  the  request  of  the 
Authority  send  them  a  copy  of  the  medical 
certificate  obtained  by  him. 

6.  The  Minister  trusts  that  these  arrange- 
ments will  go  far  to  obviate  the  anomalies 
to  which  reference  has  been  made  and  that 
Local  Authorities  and  Voluntary  Associa- 
tions for  the  Blind  will  co-operate  to  make 
them  successful. 

ACHIEVEMENTS 
OF  THE  BLIND 

Prize  for  Welsh  Braillist. — Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Parry,  a  blind  worker  of  Bootle,  has  won  a 
first  prize  in  the  Arts  and  Crafts  Section  of  the 
Neath  National  Eisteddfod  for  the  best  original 
essay  in  Braille  executed  with  Welsh  contrac- 
tions. It  is  described  as  "  a  definite  contribution 
to  Braille  literature." 

Blind  Children's  Handiwork  Exhibited. — Some 
excellent  examples  of  knitting,  rug-making  and 
modelling,  the  work  of  the  blind  children  at 
"  Court  Grange  "  School  for  Retarded  Blind 
Children,  were  on  view  last  month  at  the 
Exhibition  of  the  Abbotskerswell  Cottage  Garden 
Society. 

Trophies  won  by  Blind  Gardener. — In  flower 
shows  in  all  parts  of  South  Wales  and  Monmouth- 
shire this  year  trophy  after  trophy  has  been 
won  by  the  blind  gardener  of  Caerphilly,  Mr. 
Horace  Jackson. 

This  year  he  has  already  taken  78  prizes, 
and  at  Llanbradach  secured  a  silver  medal  with 
21  awards  for  his  exhibits.  He  has  beaten 
exhibitors  who  for  years  were  unbeatable. 
Although  dahlias  are  his  favourite,  he  grows  all 
other  varieties  of  flowers,  and  won  a  cup  this 
year  at  Trelewis  show  for  12  varieties  of  roses. 

The  Listener. — Pat  Grenville  was  an  actor- 
manager  before  he  went  blind.  Now  he  holds  a 
unique  position  in  connection  with  the  Drama 
Department  of  the  B.B.C.  His  blindness 
enables  him  to  hear  radio  plays  under  ideal 
conditions — with  nothing  to  distract  his  mind — 
and  he  listens  to  every  play  before  it  is  broad- 
cast. If  any  criticisms  are  needed,  he  makes 
them,  so  that  every  play  has  a  fair  chance  of  a 
listener's  test-hearing  before  it  goes  on  the  air. 

Mouth  Organ  Champion. — Mr.  Hugh  Healey, 
a  blind  man  of  Glasgow,  has  won  the  West  of 
Scotland  Mouth  Organ  Championship.  There 
were  25  candidates  and  the  test-piece  was 
"  The  Road  to  the  Isles."  Mr.  Healey  has 
cultivated  the  mouth  organ  for  three  years  ; 
he  is  also  an  expert  on  the  piano,  accordion  and 
cornet. 
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THE    MIRROR    OF    PROGRESS. 

ONE  of  the  most  significant  developments  of  recent  years  in  the  publication  of 
embossed  literature  for  the  blind  is  the  increase  in  the  number  of  Braille 
1  periodicals.  That  increase,  we  believe,  foreshadows  a  greater  increase. 
J  Demands  as  they  have  arisen  in  the  past  have  generally  been  met,  and  to-day 
I  there  is  a  certain  and  growing  demand  for  a  Daily  Newspaper,  a  Fiction 
Magazine,  a  Woman's  Magazine,  and  a  Roman  Catholic  Magazine.  There 
is  also  definite  evidence  of  the  increasing  need  for  a  larger  Radio  Times  and 
a  Braille  edition  of  The  Listener. 
The  popularity  of  embossed  periodicals  is  an  exceedingly  healthy  sign.  Not  every  person 
with  sight  cares  for  books  ;  but  who  is  there  nowadays  who  does  not  read  some  kind  of  newspaper 
or  magazine  ?  The  sighted  masses  may  not  be  hungry  for  literature  but  they  are  consistently 
hungry  for  news,  and  there  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  the  blind  masses  of  to-day  have  a 
similar  appetite. 

The  blind  man  or  woman  who  sometimes  sits  and  thinks  and  sometimes  just  sits  is  becoming 
a  curiosity — thanks  largely  to  the  Home  Teachers,  with  their  tempting  offers  of  Braille  and  Moon 
as  keys  to  a  wider  and  deeper  life.  They  may  not  always  meet  with  success — there  are  still  many 
people  who  lose  their  sight  in  middle  or  old  age  who  have  not  the  industry  or  patience  to  master 
embossed  dots  or  outlines — but  it  should  be  remembered  that  embossed  types  have  formidable 
rivals  in  the  wireless  set  and  the  sighted  reader,  and  that  many  who  refuse  to  be  won  by  Braille 
or  Moon  are  already  devotees  of  the  two  other  sources  of  information  as  to  how  the  world  wags. 

Nevertheless,  Braille  is  slowly  but  surely  permeating  the  Blind  World,  and  we  venture 
to  predict  that  the  number  of  Braille  periodicals  available  in  twenty  years'  time  will  be  at  least 
double  the  present  quantity.  Wireless  is  only  a  rival  to  Braille  with  the  apathetic  as  compared 
with  the  adventurous — and  more  and  more  adventure  looms  ahead  for  blind  men  and  women. 
Difficulties  add  a  zest  to  life,  and  no  one  can  belittle  the  difficulties  of  blindness.  The  Blind 
World  is  at  least  as  rich  as  the  Sighted  World  in  opportunities  for  daring  intellectual  escapades, 
and  there  are  many  among  the  younger  generation  of  blind  people  who  are  restless  with  desire 
for  all  that  life  is. 

Those  who  are  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  blind  must  foster  this  desire  to  the  utmost, 
and  no  better  service  can  at  present  be  rendered  to  the  ambitious  blind  than  the  provision  of 
the  means  by  which  they  can  keep  abreast  with  every  movement  in  the  world  to-day.  Braille 
periodicals  afford  such  means,  and  every  band  of  blind  men  and  women  united  in  overcoming 
the  specific  difficulties  of  specific  occupations  or  interests  forms  the  nucleus  of  a  new  Braille 
periodical  on  specific  lines.  The  keenness  of  blind  chess  players  has  recently  justified  the  initiation 
of  a  Chess  Quarterly  in  Braille  ;  the  keenness  of  blind  women  or  blind  wireless  experts  or  blind 
church  people  or  blind  lawyers  can  assuredly  achieve  similar  results.  The  Braille  Press  is  the 
mirror  of  progress  in  the  Blind  World,  and  it  is  for  the  blind  themselves  to  see  that  the  glass 
is  spacious  and  the  reflection  clear. 

INSURANCE    FOR    THE    BLIND. 

Ten  years  ago  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  made  a  study  of  the  subject  Insurance 
for  the  Blind,  and  found  that  only  forty-five  companies  would  insure  the  blind.  Since  then,  the 
Foundation  has,  according  to  a  recent  Report,  continually  agitated  and  laboured  to  induce  all 
insurance  companies  to  accept  the  blind,  and  statistics  compiled  last  year  show  that  seventy-six 
companies  in  America  now  insure  the  blind. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  what  the  position  is  in  this  country  and  whether  there  is 
any  reluctance  on  the  part  of  the  British  companies  to  insure  blind  persons.  We  are  of  the 
impression  that  generally  speaking  there  is  no  reluctance  in  this  country,  provided  the  applicants 
are  good  "  lives  "  and  that  they  are  in  a  position  to  pay  the  required  premiums.  Perhaps  some 
of  our  readers  will  let  us  have  their  experiences  in  this  connection,  as  it  is  certainly  an  important 
question  and  if  there  are  difficulties  they  should  be  tackled  and  overcome.  The  Editor. 
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VIII. 

The  Blackburn  and  District  Workshops  for  the  Blind  (1882). 

By  BEN  PURSE. 


THE  subject  of  our  narrative 
on  this  occasion  is  one  of  the 
most  modern  of  British  In- 
stitutions for  the  Blind.  It 
was  founded  in  the  year 
1882  and  was  then  known  as 
the  Blackburn  and  Darwen 
Society  for  Visiting  and  Instructing  the 
Blind.  Following  the  practice  we  have 
adopted  in  this  series  of  articles,  we  give  a 
brief  historical  sketch  of  the  town  in  which 
the  Institution  is  situate,  in  order  that  readers 
may  understand  why  it  is  that  some  in- 
dustrial areas  have  adopted  certain  occu- 
pations, not  necessarily  because  they  are 
more  remunerative  than  other  pursuits,  but 
by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the  prevailing 
industries  offer  better  facilities  for  employ- 
men  t  than  would  be  the  case  if  the  commercial 
character  of  the  locality  were  disregarded. 
There  is  little  about  the  bustling  and 
prosperous  borough  to  suggest  antiquity. 
Nevertheless,  Blackburn  can  boast  of  a 
recorded  history  going  back  to  the  days  of 
Edward  the  Confessor.  The  reference  in  the 
Domesday  Book  states  "  King  Edward  held 
Blacheburne,"  the  area  thereof  in  those  far 
away  times  consisting  of  "  two  hides  and 
two  carucates  of  land."  When  it  is  re- 
membered that  the  word  "  hide  "  original ly 
meant  an  amount  of  land  sufficient  for  the 
support  of  a  family,  it  will  be  seen  that 
primitive  Blackburn  covered  a  very  small 
space  of  land. 

The  simple  and  natural  origin  of  the  place- 
name  is  derived  from  the  stream  called  the 
Blake-water  or  Blakeburn,  which  rises  in  the 
heights  of  Oswaldtwistle,  runs  through  part 
of  the  town,  and  afterwards  joins  the  river 
Darwen. 

In  1642,  during  the  Civil  War,  James,  Earl 
of  Derby,  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  5,000 
Royalists,  unsuccessfully  attacked  Black- 
burn. In  the  following  year  the  same  com- 
mander   appeared    and    for    a    short    time 
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occupied     the      town      with      his      troops. 

The  industrial  history  of  Blackburn  may 
be  said  to  date  from  1650,  in  which  year  the 
textile  manufacture  was  introduced — the 
weaving  of  a  check  cloth  composed  of  linen 
and  cotton  dyed  in  warp  and  woof  portions 
alternately,  being  first  produced.  This  was 
soon  supplemented  by  a  grey  cloth. 

In  1764,  James  Hargreaves,  a  Blackburn 
carpenter,  invented  the  "  spinning  jenny," 
which  greatly  accelerated  the  manufacture 
of  cotton  goods  here.  In  1826,  power  looms 
were  introduced,  much  to  the  chagrin  of 
many  operatives,  who  vented  their  ill-will  in 
smashing  the  machines  and  in  destroying  the 
furniture  of  the  machine  owners. 

During  the  ten  years  1851-1861  there  was 
much  prosperity  in  the  Blackburn  cotton 
trade  ;  mill  and  house  property  underwent 
a  great  development,  and  there  was  an  in- 
crease in  the  population  equal  to  about 
37  per  cent. 

Then  followed  the  "  cotton  famine," 
during  which  the  Blackburn  operatives 
suffered  severely,  and  in  1878  there  were 
fresh  industrial  troubles. 

The  enterprise  and  mechanical  genius  of 
Blackburn's  sons  during  comparati  vTely  recent 
years  have  resulted  in  securing  for  the 
Borough  the  title  "  The  metropolis  of  North- 
East  Lancashire."  Within  the  borough 
boundaries  there  are  80,171  looms,  and 
828,592  spindles,  and  these,  distributed 
throughout  many  factories,  give  employ- 
ment to  thousands  of  workpeople. 

Blackburn  has  been  concisely  and  accu- 
rately described  as  "  the  greatest  weaving- 
centre  in  the  world  ;  a  town  with  a  past, 
eventful  in  industrial  annals  ;  a  municipality 
to  be  considered  to-day  ;  a  spot  which  will 
ever  be  associated  with  the  historic  name  of 
Peel  ;  the  cradle  of  inventors  ;  the  last  pro- 
vincial town  in  which  Charles  Dickens 
lectured  ;  and  the  home  of  the  '  Rovers  ' 
renowned  in  the  world  of  sport." 
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Thejmost  famous  son  of  Blackburn  was 
Viscount  Morley  of  Blackburn  ("  the  supreme 
example  of  the  statesman-litterateur  "),  who 
was  born  and  received  his  early  education  in 
the  town.  The  name  which  is  best  known 
locally,  however,  is  that  of  Hornby,  which 
has  been  identified  with  the  trade  and  public 
life  of  the  town  for  several  generations. 

The  many  important  public  buildings  of 
the  borough  must  be  mentioned,  the  spacious 
and  imposing  Town  Hall,  the  three  public 
Halls  in  Northgate,  the  New  Sessions  House 
and  Police  Court,  and  the  Public  Library, 
Museum  and  Art  Gallery.  Blackburn  has  a 
Grammar  School  of  which  the  foundation 
dates  from  1567,  well-equipped  Secondary, 
Central  and  Elementary  Schools,  and  an  ex- 
cellent Technical  College.  It  also  possesses 
three  hospitals,  the  Blackburn  and  East 
Lancashire  Royal  Infirmary,  the  Infectious 
Diseases  Hospital,  and  the  Smallpox  Hospital. 

The  Corporation  own  and  control  gas, 
water  and  electricity  supplies,  and  the  local 
transport  services,  such  as  tramways  and 
buses.  The  Borough  (which  was  incor- 
porated in  1851  and  constituted  a  Quarter 
Sessions  Borough  in  1886)  includes  parts  of 
Livesey,  Witton,  Little  Harwood,  Lower 
Darwen,  and  Ramsgreave,  the  total  area  being 
7,664  acres,  and  the  rateable  value  £692,557. 
The  population  is  now  122,695. 
Marching  with  the  Times. 

We  have  frequently  found  it  necessary  to 
point  to  the  fact  that  institutions,  societies 
and  agencies  for  the  blind,  when  they  were 
first  organised,  did  not  immediately  assume 
the  duties  and  responsibilities  that  ultimately 
devolved  upon  them.  The  objects  and  pur- 
poses which  they  set  out  to  achieve  did  not 
always  bear  the  practical  character  that  the 
founders  of  the  institution  expected  of  them. 
In  other  words,  the  constitutions  were  too 
narrowly  conceived  to  admit  of  that  natural 
expansion  which  can  alone  determine  the 
usefulness  of  these  organisations.  As  time 
advanced  and  social  and  industrial  conditions 
changed,  the  programmes  and  policies  of 
these  institutions,  in  order  to  preserve  their 
continuity,  had  to  shape  their  activities 
in  such  a  way  as  to  meet  current  require- 
ments. We  are  sometimes  disposed  to  think 
that  many  of  them  have  lagged  sadly  behind 
and  have  only  responded  to  the  demands  of 
the  situation  under  considerable  pressure. 
That  is  possibly  true  in  a  few  cases,  but  over- 


whelming  evidence  is  available  to  show  that 
when  once  these  early  pioneers  recognised 
the  real  needs  of  the  situation  they  manfully 
set  to  work  to  discharge  their  obligations. 

This  is  not  less  true  of  Blackburn  than  of 
other  localities.  It  may  be  that  they  have 
not  palatial  buildings  in  which  to  display 
their  goods  or  to  advertise  their  work 
generally,  but  the  fact  remains  that  they 
are  performing  immensely  useful  services 
with  only  such  advertisement  as  the  re- 
quirements of  the  situation  demand. 

The  agency  known  as  the  Blackburn  and 
Darwen  Society  for  Visiting  and  Instructing 
the  Blind  was  founded  in  1882,  but  it  was 
not  until  the  year  1906  that  a  decision  was 
taken  to  establish  workshops  for  the  em- 
ployment of  those  blind  persons  who  had 
hitherto  been  in  the  care  of  the  Society. 
This  did  not  mean  that  their  interests  had 
been  neglected,  for  many  social  activities 
were  undertaken,  having  for  their  object  the 
amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  blind. 
Very  properly,  however,  the  Society  con- 
ceived the  idea  that  it  was  only  by  under- 
taking definite  employment  services  that  that 
degree  of  amelioration  could  be  secured  which 
was  found  to  be  so  necessary  and  desirable. 
The  First  Workshop. 

In  the  year  1908  a  small  workshop  was 
opened  which  provided  accommodation  for 
the  modest  number  of  eight  employees,  the 
industry  practised  being  skip  making.  Two 
years  later  a  woman's  work  room  was 
opened  which  afforded  accommodation  for 
seven  employees.  Stocking  knitting  and  the 
reseating  of  chairs  were  '  the  industries 
adopted.  In  1911  the  number  of  employees 
had  increased  to  21.  The  Institution  began 
to  experience  difficulties  in  the  matter  of 
raising  sufficient  money  with  which  to  place 
the  undertaking  on  a  more  satisfactory 
financial  basis  and  the  following  year  a 
bazaar  was  organised,  the  profits  from  which 
amounted  to  £1,812.  Of  this  £700  was 
allocated  towards  the  purchase  of  new 
premises  for  Men's  Workshops,  and  the 
balance  £1, H2  was  divided  equally  between 
the  Workshops,  and  the  Blackburn  and 
Darwen  Society  for  the  Blind. 

The  Annual  Report  dated  1914  says  "  The 
Workshop  is  c  arrying  out  a  useful  mission  in 
providing  training  and  means  of  employment 
for  blind  persons  who  would  otherwise  pro- 
bably  find   themselves  in   a  very  unfortu- 
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nate  position  socially  and  industrially." 
This  may  seem  something  of  a  common- 
place, but  in  point  of  fact  it  expresses  a  tru- 
ism that  is  not  always  rightly  appreciated. 
Whatever  we  may  think  about  the  develop- 
ment and  management  of  workshops  for  the 
blind,  the}'  have  perhaps  contributed  more 
than  anything  else  to  the  conception  that 
there  is  a  properly  defined  status  in  society 
for  every  handicapped  person,  who  is  willing 
to  justify  his  existence  by  the  exercise  of  such 
capacities  as  he  possesses.  Mere  relief 
agencies  could  never  have  accomplished  this, 
for  the  recipient  of  assistance  is  not  required 
to  give  anything  in  return  for  that  which  he 
receives  and  in  consequence  the  condition  of 
dependence  which  he  must  assume  deprives 
him  of  that  status  of  citizenship  which 
enables  him  to  become  a  partner  in  the  social 
and  industrial  life  of  the  community.  It  is 
this  vital  consideration  which  leads  us  to 
affirm  that  for  a  very  long  time  the  special 
workshop  must  continue  to  be  an  integral 
part  of  all  welfare  work  on  behalf  of  the  blind. 
In  the  year  1915  financial  difficulties  were 
again  experienced,  due  to  war  conditions, 
which  brought  about  considerable  trade 
losses.  The  Board  of  Management  decided, 
however,  that  the  work  should  go  on  even 
though  considerable  financial  burdens  had 
to  be  borne,  and  for  some  years  the  situation 
was  critical,  so  much  so  that  in  1918  the 
Women's  Workshop  had  to  be  closed  for  the 
time  being. 

Influence  of  the  Blind  Persons   Act. 

The  Blind  Persons  Act  of  1920  saved  the 
situation,  for  it  brought  the  Institution  and 
its  requirements  into  closer  touch  with  the 
local  authorities  who  were  able  to  provide 
that  financial  assistance  which  was  so  much 
needed,  and  to  give  to  the  undertaking  a 
greater  degree  of  social  stability.  It  was 
not  until  November,  1922,  however,  that  the 
Workshop  for  the  employment  of  blind 
women  was  reopened  and  12  employees  were 
then  engaged.  In  the  following  year  brush- 
making  was  added  to  the  list  of  industries 
taught  and  practised,  and  in  1924  a  sales 
depot  was  opened  which  provided  an  addi- 
tional avenue  for  the  disposal  of  manufac- 
tured articles.  In  1925  the  Thornber  Street 
Workshops  were  altered  and  extended  in 
such  a  way  as  to  provide  accommodation 
for  women  workers  in  the  one  building. 
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The  work  continued  steadily  to  grow  until 
1927,  when  in  Lancashire  and  throughout  the 
North  of  England  the  industrial  depression 
began  to  make  itself  felt,  and  almost  every 
philanthropic  agency  suffered  in  consequence. 
Nevertheless,  progress  had  been  substantial, 
for  we  find  in  1927  sales  amounted  to  nearly 
£7,000  and  augmentation  of  wages  grants  to 
nearly  £2,000. 

In  1928  a  Joint  Committee  was  appointed 
to  co-ordinate  the  work  and  to  stimulate 
interest  for  the  purpose  of  securing  additional 
voluntary  contributions,  and  some  degree  of 
success  appears  to  have  attended  this  enter- 
prise. By  1930,  however,  the  trade  de- 
pression had  become  very  acute  and  sales 
showed  a  tendency  to  fall  away.  In  that 
year  representations  were  made  to  the  Town 
Council  suggesting  that  they  should  take 
over  the  undertaking.  Responsibilities  had 
increased  to  such  an  extent  that  the  Com- 
mittee found  themselves  unable  to  get 
enough  voluntary  funds  to  meet  the  losses 
year  by  year  and  continue  to  provide  for  the 
needs  of  the  blind  workers.  In  December, 
1930,  a  special  General  Meeting  was  held, 
when  resolutions  were  passed  requiring  that 
the  Blackburn  Town  Council  should  take 
over  the  control  and  management  of  the 
Charity,  with  its  funds  and  property.  After 
prolonged  negotiations  with  the  Charity 
Commissioners  and  the  local  authorities  it 
was  ultimately  decided  that  the  Town  Council 
should  become  responsible  for  the  manage- 
ment of  the  undertaking  as  from  1st  February, 
1932.  By  this  time  the  number  of  blind 
employees  had  increased  to  58. 

Thus  we  have  another  northern  Institution 
under  municipal  control,  and  it  is  held  that 
in  consequence  the  workers  are  more  satis- 
factorily provided  for,  whilst  the  management 
is  largely  in  the  hands  of  elected  represen- 
tatives of  the  Borough. 

Whatever  the  coming  years  may  have  in 
store  for  members  of  the  blind  community, 
it  is  certain  that  if  we  cherish  the  progress 
that  has  already  been  registered  and  utilise 
to  the  fullest  possible  extent  the  available 
opportunities  for  giving  a  quid  pro  quo  in 
return  for  that  which  we  receive,  the  forces 
of  reaction,  however  they  may  be  buttressed, 
can  hold  no  terrors  for  us  in  the  future. 
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THE  ESPERANTO  CONGRESS  AT 
STOCKHOLM. 

August    4th    to    11th. 

By  W.  P.  MERRICK. 


IMAGINE  two  thousand  people  from 
thirty-odd  lands,  many  with  common 
interests  and  all  with  a  common 
speech,  met  together  at  holiday  time 
in  a  beautiful  town  and  treated  as 
honoured  guests  by  its  kindly,  in- 
telligent, and  for  these  dull  days 
thriving  inhabitants- — and  you  may  have 
some  conception  of  the  charm  and  human 
interest  of  our  week  in  Stockholm. 

We  could  choose  our  companions  regard- 
less of  nationality  without  waiting  for 
persons  desirous  of  entertaining  us  in  our 
native  tongue.  Swedish  Esperantists  were 
at  hand  to  show  us  the  sights  of  their  capital 
and  to  guide  us  on  delightful  excursions, 
and,  occasionally,  when  we  had  been  tempted 
to  wander  alone  and  put  to  the  test  the 
inefficiency  of  sign-talk,  to  rescue  us  from 
situations  more  embarrassing  than  dangerous. 
The  headquarters  of  the  Congress  was  the 
Parliament  House,  well  worth  seeing  for 
its  own  sake,  where  we  had  a  special  bank 
and  post-office,  and  spacious  halls  for  Con- 
gress meetings.  The  Town  Hall,  one  of  the 
finest  in  the  world,  was  the  scene  of  an 
enjoyable  afternoon  reception  by  the  Mayor 
and  other  notabilities  of  Stockholm  and  of 
the  evening  ball,  while  the  Concert  House 
provided  a  memorable  musical  evening,  and 
Esperanto  plays  were  given  in  the  chief 
theatre. 

The  merriest  and  most  enthusiastic  group 
in  the  whole  assembly  was  certainly  the 
eighty  blind  members,  half  from  Sweden 
and  half  from  ten  other  countries,  who,  with 
their  twenty-six  friends  as  guides,  composed 
the  13th  Congress  of  Blind  Esperantists  and 
included  the  delegates  to  the  second  general 
meeting  of  the  Universal  Association  of 
Blind  Organisations.  Seventy-five  of  the 
party  were  accommodated  and  regaled  with 
delicious  Swedish  dishes  for  2S.  6d.  a  day 
at  the  spacious  and  well-appointed  Royal 
School  for  the  Blind  at  Tomteboda,  which 
stands  in  pleasant  grounds  just  outside 
Stockholm.     The  children  were  away,  and 


Rektor  Ek  and  most  of  his  staff  voluntarily 
gave  up  ten  days  of  their  holidays  to  provide 
for  their  guests,  and  their  kindness  knew 
no  bounds.  On  the  evening  of  our  arrival 
we  all  went  to  the  opening  of  the  main 
Congress,  where  among  other  interesting 
items  we  heard  a  speech  by  Dr.  Privat 
broadcast  from  Geneva  in  Esperanto.  The 
next  day  was  Sunday,  and  we  began  the 
morning  with  a  very  inspiring  service, 
conducted  by  a  blind  Norwegian  clergyman, 
Pastor  Overvoll,  in  fluent  Esperanto.  The 
words  of  the  hymns  had  been  distributed  in 
Braille,  so  the  singing  was  of  the  heartiest. 
Then  we  went  by  boat  to  the  charming  little 
island  of  Tynningo,  where  there  is  a  really  de- 
lightful holiday  home  for  the  blind.  Here  we 
were  welcomed  by  Direktor  Alrik  Lundberg, 
whose  paper  on  "  Pensions  for  the  Blind," 
read  by  him  in  fluent  English  at  the  Exeter 
Conference  in  191 1,  may  still  be  remembered 
by  some  of  my  readers.  Now  his  welcome 
was  expressed  in  clear  and  fluent  Esperanto, 
which  language  he  had  learnt  especially  for 
this  Congress  !  Later  in  the  week  he  gave 
us  an  interesting  description  of  the  work  for 
the  blind  in  Sweden.  No  doubt  his  wonderful 
power  of  public  speaking  and  his  charm  of 
manner  have  done  very  much  to  arouse  in 
the  mind  of  the  public  a  sense  of  responsi- 
bility for  the  happiness  of  the  blind. 

The  weekday  mornings  were  devoted  to 
meetings.  Among  the  greetings  from  many 
lands  was  a  telegram  of  welcome  and 
encouragement  from  the  much  loved  Crown 
Prince  of  Sweden.  Mr.  Ernst  Retsler 
described  the  recent  act  of  the  Swedish 
Parliament  giving  pensions  as  "  compensa- 
tion for  blindness."  The  administrative 
details  are  now  being  worked  out.  Direktor 
Lundberg,  as  I  have  said,  spoke  on  the  work 
for  the  blind,  and  Rektor  Ek  gave  a  clear 
account  of  their  education.  Some  of  us 
were  much  interested  in  a  paper  by  Dr. 
Juringius  on  a  uniform  Braille  code  for 
mathematics,  summing  up  the  present  situa- 
tion and  its  problems.    Many  other  topics  of 
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international  interest  were  discussed  and 
suggestions  made,  the  value  of  which  can 
only  be  determined  after  further  consideration. 

Excursions  usually  occupied  the  after- 
noons, special  buses  being  chartered  for  our 
convenience.  The  evenings  could  be  spent 
at  will  either  at  the  main  Congress  or  in 
informal  music  making  in  the  school 
gymnasium. 

Of  the  little  excursions,  that  which 
impressed  us  the  most  deeply  was  the  one 
to  the  pretty  suburb,  Stocksund,  where  in  a 
very  convenient  villa  lives  and  works 
Harald  Thilander,  the  editor  and  printer 
of  Esperanta  Ligilo  and  of  several  Swedish 
Braille  magazines.  His  staff,  who  "  live  in," 
consists  of  a  seeing  assistant  and  two  blind 
girls.  The  press  used  for  most  of  his  work 
was  bought  second-hand  many  years  ago 
from  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind. 
He  was  warned  that  it  was  slow  and  not 
safe  for  blind  operators,  but  he  soon  found 
a  way  of  more  than  doubling  its  speed  and 
devised  a  guard  to  protect  the  workers. 
He  also  prints  many  educational  books,  their 
cost  being  defrayed  by  the  "  Bokfond," 
established  and  directed  by  its  generous 
secretary,  Mr.  Carl  Thulin,  for  the  promotion 
of  professional  education  and  employment 
of  the  blind.  Here  I  must  digress  to  say 
that  after  the  Congress  my  wife  and  I  spent 
a  most  enjoyable  day  with  the  Thulins  at 
their  beautiful  house  at  Salts] obaden  and 
admired  their  lovely  garden,  which  contains 
several  things  new  to  us.  They  sent  greet- 
ings to  a  number  of  acquaintances  in  England. 

To  return  to  Harald  Thilander.  He  is 
not  only  practical  in  material  things,  not 
only  a  linguist,  a  mechanic,  and  a  giver  of 
information  of  every  kind  that  can  help 
the  blind  :  he  is  happy  in  his  work,  but 
happier  still  in  his  relations  with  men,  in 
spite  of  what  to  many  would  be  insuperable 
limitations,  for  he  is  blind  and  so  deaf  that 
only  his  charming  and  devoted  wife  can 
communicate  with  him  by  spoken  words. 
Never  does  he  let  slip  an  occasion  for  a 
kindly  word  or  fail  to  appreciate  an  amusing 
incident,  as  when  we  were  commenting  on  the 
Scandinavian  fondness  for  closed  windows 
in  hot  weather,  he  remarked,  "  Oh,  yes. 
We  were  to  have  printed  quite  a  good  little 
English  reader,  but  they  discarded  it  because 
it  said  that  in  England  windows  were  not 
made    to    shut!"     He    speaks    in    several- 


languages  with  clearness  and  perfect  intona- 
tion, and  delighted  us  all  with  a  very  apt 
little  speech  in  Esperanto  at  our  last  meeting. 
It  is  mainly  to  Harald  Thilander' s  ardent 
desire  to  help  sightless  people  throughout 
the  world  that  we  owe  their  present  extensive 
use  of  Esperanto  ;  it  was  he  who  conceived 
the  idea  of  holding  our  section  of  the  Con- 
gress, who  laid  plans  for  it,  and  inspired 
his  many  friends  to  carry  them  out  in  a  way 
that  made  it  possible  for  so  many  to  attend, 
but  above  all  it  was  his  sunny  influence  that 
struck  the  keynote  of  joyous  companionship 
that  drew  from  every  heart  such  a  ready 
response.     It  is  so  with  all  he  undertakes. 

A  NOTABLE  ACHIEVE- 
MENT. 

IN  a  letter  which  appeared  recently  in 
Country  Life  mention  is  made  of  an 
inscription  in  the  Gilby  Chapel,  Yardley 
Church,  Warwickshire,  recording  the 
remarkable  achievement  of  Edward  Est 
(1633-1703),  who  memorised  "  the  entire 
Bible  and  other  godly  and  useful  books  " 
after  losing  his  sight.  Part  of  the  inscription 
runs  thus  : — 

"  Near  this  place  lies  reposited  amongst 
the  ashes  of  a  great  number  of  his  ancestors 
the  body  of  Edward  Est.  ...  In  his  child- 
hood by  an  accident  being  deprived  of  the 
sense  of  seeing,  he  made  that  happy  use  of 
so  severe  a  calamity  as  not  to  admit  those 
vanities  inn  to  his  mind  and  actions  which 
he  was  thereby  disabled  from  beholding 
with  his  eyes  .  .  .  and  spent  his  time  in 
profitable  meditations,  pious  ejaculations, 
fervent  prayers,  affectionate  soliloquies,  sing- 
ing of  psalms,  and  other  holy  exercises  of 
Christian  devotion  whereby  he  turned  both 
his  heart  and  tongue  to  be  qualified  for  an 
admission  as  a  member  into  the  heavenly 
quire  of  saints  and  angels,  amongst  them  to 
sing  those  seraphic  alleluias  which  he  now 
no  doubt  bears  a  happy  part  in  ;  in  order 
to  all  which,  by  getting  by  heart  and  treasur- 
ing up  these,  all  the  scriptures  of  the  old  and 
new  testament  besides  several  other  godly 
and  useful  books  of  divinity,  to  the  increase 
of  his  Christian  knowledge  and  the  raising 
and  inflaming  his  devout  affections  ;  he  died 
a  bachelor  in  the  seventieth  year  of  his  age, 
'■'  An.  Dom.  mdcciii." 
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THE    WORK   OF  THE   "SUNSHINE 
KINDERGARTENS." 

V. 

Children    as    Playwrights    and    Actors. 


WE  find  that  once  the 
children  are  encouraged 
to  think  for  themselves, 
find  their  own  occupations 
and  play  in  their  own  way, 
they  show  marked  crea- 
tive powers.  As  with 
normally  sighted  children, 
they  have  "  crazes  "  for  some  definite  form 
of  game  and  in  one  of  the  homes,  thanks 
partly  to  Daphne,  who  has  great  talent  in 
this  direction,  to  make  and  act  a  play  is 
the  favourite  game.  The  following  notes 
give  an  idea  of  the  making  of  the  first  play — 
"The  Three  Bears" — and  the  natural  way 
the  children  now  dramatise  any  story  in 
which  they  are  interested. 

"The  Three  Bears." 

One  of  the  nurses  told  some  of  the  children 
the  story  and  one  day  Daphne  asked  me  if 
I'd  like  to  hear  a  story — she  then  held  us 
spell-bound  while  she  related  "  The  Three 
Bears." 

The  next  suggestion  came  from  the 
teacher  who  said  she  would  like  to  see  a 
play  of  "  The  Three  Bears."  So  the  children 
said  they  would  act  it  in  the  playroom  and 
then  act  it  in  school  one  day.  As  a  result 
"  The  Three  Bears"  was  acted  the  next  day 
in  school.  At  first  they  had  no  bowls  or 
spoons  and  the  tables  and  chairs  were  all 
alike.  Gradually  suggestions  were  made  : 
Miss  C.  had  some  bowls — a  big  one  and  a 
little  one  and  a  middle-sized  one — if  they 
went  to  the  kitchen  Dennis  was  sure  if  they 
asked  properly  Margaret  would  give  them 
the  right  kind  of  spoons.  Then  someone 
discovered  that  there  was  one  chair  in  our 
schoolroom  which  was  bigger  than  all  the 
others — this  would  do  for  the  Father  Bear's 
chair.  Miss  C.  had  some  very  tiny  chairs, 
she  would  be  sure  to  lend  one  of  these  for 
the  baby  bear's  chair  ;   and  so  on. 

It  was  suggested  that  the  children  should 
act  the  play  for  Matron,  nurses  and  visitors 
at  the  end  of  the  term,  and  then  they  began 
to  work  at  it  in  real  earnest. 


Daphne,  aged  six  and  a  half,  was  the  play- 
wright, producer  and  heroine.  The  words 
were  altered  at  each  rehearsal  and  we  were 
rather  fearful  of  the  actual  concert,  but  all 
went  off  quite  well. 

The  day  before  the  concert,  Daphne 
stopped  by  the  middle-sized  bear's  bed  and 
said,  "  Do  you  know  Miss  P.,  I  don't  think 
I'll  say  '  this  bed  is  too  low  '  'cos  I  sleep  on 
the  baby  bear's  bed  and  that's  low  too. 
What  would  you  say  ?  No,  don't  tell  me, 
I've  thought  myself.  I'll  say  '  this  bed's 
too  soft.'  " 

The  actual  concert  was  rather  amusing. 
John,  was  the  Father  Bear.  He  used  to 
speak  with  a  marked  lack  of  the  aspirate 
and  a  strong  cockney  accent.  He  is  now 
ultra-refined,  but  occasionally  gets  confused. 
There  was  a  lull  at  one  point,  so  one  of 
the  audience  piped  up,  "  Say  something, 
John."  So  John  started,  "  Someone's  been 
settin —  "  ("  No,  John,"  said  the  middle- 
sized  bear.  "  Sitting,  sitting,  John,  not 
settin.")  And  John  started  off  again. 
"  Someone's  been  set-er-setting — sitting  in 
my  chair."  Later  on  John  went  over  to  the 
beds — when  a  voice  from  the  audience  said, 
"  You've  forgotten  something,  John."  A 
pause,  then,  "  So  you  have,  John,"  said 
the  producer,  "  we'd  better  go  back  to 
where  you  forgot."  And  back  they  all  went 
to  the  baby  bear's  chair,  where  John 
said  in  an  ominous  voice,  "  We'd  better 
search  the  house."  And  the  concert  then 
proceeded  without  a  hitch. 

But  throughout  caustic  comments  were 
offered  by  members  of  the  audience.  If 
anyone  hesitated  they  were  told  to  hurry 
up ;  real  people  in  plays  didn't  forget  what 
to  say. 

"The  Three  Little  Pigs." 

Last  week  while  listening  to  the  gramo- 
phone, one  of  the  children  said,  "  Wouldn't 
you  like  to  see  a  play,  Miss  P.?  "  This  was  a 
signal.  We  all  wanted  a  play  ;  so  I  said 
that  I  would  talk  to  Miss  C.  for  a  few 
minutes  while  they  arranged  things.    Even- 
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tually  "  The  Three  Little  Pigs  "  was  decided 
on.  Daphne  was  asked  by  Dennis  to  "  make" 
the  play.  Daphne  used  at  first  to  be  play- 
wright, producer  and  heroine — in  fact,  almost 
the  entire  play — now  she  has  taken  to 
letting  the  other  children  join  in  and  this 
time,  to  mv  surprise,  she  merely  sat  and 
directed  affairs.  She  chose  the  actors, 
gave  them  hints  on  where  to  stand,  how  to 
act,  suggested  words  if  necessary,  etc. 
"  Raymond,"  she  said,  "  I  think  you'd  be 
better  as  the  man  with  the  sticks  than  as 
Mr.  Wolf,  so  change  with  Mabel."  "  Now 
Mabel,  remember  you're  the  Wolf,  so  don't 
talk  like  a  girl."  Later — "  No,  Mabel, 
your  voice  isn't  like  Mr.  Wolf ;  you  be  the 
first  little  pig — change  with  John — that's 
better."  On  this  particular  occasion,  Teddy 
(a  really  difficult  small  boy  from  the  point  of 
view  of  morals)  was  very  trying.  Jean 
ventured,  "  Teddy's  no  good."  "  No," 
said  Douglas,  "  he's  spoiling  the  play." 
'  You're  right,"  said  the  producer,  "  go 
and  sit  down,  Teddy,  we'll  find  someone 
else."  (I  must  add  that  Teddy's  work  and 
behaviour  improved  considerably  after  this — 
for  two  whole  days.)  John  couldn't  puff 
and  puff  enough,  so  Dennis  changed  places 
and  made  what  Daphne  described  as  a 
colossal  noise  and  finally  quite  a  good  play 
was  evolved. 

This  sort  of  ' '  free  acting  ' '  directed  by  the 
children  themselves  brings  out  all  sorts  of 
qualities.  Many  who  weie  so  self-conscious 
that  they  were  scarcely  audible  when  reciting 
alone  are  now  some  of  my  best  actors  (e.g., 
John).  Their  enunciation  and  pronunciation 
improves  tremendously  (J.  is  again  a  notable 
example — see  "  Three  Bears").  And,  of 
course,  the  children  enjoy  themselves  greatly. 

CORRESPONDENCE 

To  the  Editor. 

Is  There  Room  for  the  Blind  Administrator  ? 

Sir, — May  I  be  allowed  a  few  words  of 
comment  on  the  letter  from  S.  E.  Archer, 
under  the  above  heading,  published  in  your 
issue  of  May  15th  ?  I  am  in  general  sympathy 
with  the  views  put  forth  by  Mr.  Archer, 
as  far  as  my  limited  experience  qualifies  me 
to  form  an  opinion  on  the  subject ;  but  I 
venture  to  take  exception  to  one  expression 


used  by  him,  when  he  speaks  of  administra- 
tive positions  as  "  plums,"  few  of  which 
seem  to  fall  to  the  lot  of  men  and  women  who 
are  themselves  blind.  I  submit  that  he  has 
here  given  countenance,  perhaps  uninten- 
tionally, to  a  baneful  and  all  too  common 
error.  The  object  of  the  existence  of 
societies  and  agencies  for  the  blind  is  the 
promotion  of  the  welfare  and  happiness  of 
the  general  body  of  the  blind  people  who  come 
within  their  sphere  of  action.  The  attain- 
ment of  this  object  should  be  the  paramount 
consideration  in  making  appointments  to 
their  staffs,  and  the  authorities  of  such 
organisations  have  no  right  to  imperil  this 
in  order  to  confer  benefits  on  individuals, 
whether  blind  or  not.  The  question  with 
them  should  be  not  whether  any-  particular 
candidate  needs  the  job,  but  whether  the 
job  needs  that  particular  candidate.  The 
same  principle  applies,  of  course,  to  all 
positions  of  public  service.  It  should  be 
recognised  that  these  exist,  or  ought  to 
exist,  not  for  the  sake  of  those  who  can 
secure  them,  but  for  that  of  those  whom  they 
are  appointed  to  serve.  To  regard  them  as 
"  plums  "  is  to  expose  them  to  the  risk  of 
becoming  the  prey  of  the  thumbs  of  Jack 
Homers  whose  chief  qualifications  for  them, 
whatever  their  subsequent  self-laudation, 
are  push  and  "  pull  " — to  the  detriment 
alike  of  the  efficiency  of  our  public  services 
and  of  the  moral  tone  of  our  public  life. 
Yours,  etc., 

Morton  Aldis. 
Auckland,  New  Zealand. 

OBITUARY 

We  deeplv  regret  to  announce  the  deaths 
of:— 

Lt.-Colonel  William  Ayerst,  late  LA., 
at  the  age  of  74.  All  his  life  Colonel  Ayerst, 
an  accomplished  linguist,  had  taken  an 
active  interest  in  missionary  work,  and  soon 
after  his  retirement  began  singlehanded  a 
work  for  the  provision  and  distribution  of 
Braille  Scriptures  in  the  East.  This 
developed  into  the  society  known  as  the 
Braille  Missionary  Union  for  the  free  supply 
of  foreign  Scriptures  and  primers,  for  making 
grants  to  blind  teacher-evangelists,  and  for 
a  lending  library  of  evangelical  books. 
Until  just  before  his  death  he,  as  President, 
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Hon.  Gen.  Secretary  and  Treasurer  of  the 
Union,  directed  the  work  of  many  volunteers 
in  supplying  Braille  Scriptures  to  all  parts  of 
the  world.  Some  idea  of  the  extent  of  this 
work  can  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that 
last  year  alone,  Braille  copies  of  the 
Scriptures  were  prepared  in  the  following 
languages  :  Arabic,  Czech,  English,  Estonian, 
Foochow,  Gbari-Matayi ,  Greek,  Hausa, 
Hindi,  Italian,  Malagasy,  Mandarin,  Ru- 
manian, Russian,  Serbo-Croatian,  Shona 
(formerly  Karanga),  Spanish,  Suto  (for 
Basutoland),  Swahili,  Turkish,  Urdu. 

Dr.  E.  D.  Macnamara,  Medical  Con- 
sultant, "  Court  Grange  "  School  for  Re- 
tarded Blind  Children,  in  which  he  took  a 
keen  interest. 

Miss  E.  Prince,  A.R.C.M.,  one  of  the 
first  voluntary  readers  in  the  National 
Institute's  Library  of  Manuscript  Music. 
She  was  a  most  zealous  worker,  with  valuable 
musical  knowledge,  and  very  much  attached 
to  the  blind  music  writers  with  whom  she 
worked. 

Fred  Bedford,  a  member  of  the  Spen- 
borough  Council,  at  Heckmondwike,  aged 
61.  He  was  a  well-known  Methodist  Church 
and  Sunday  School  worker,  and  another 
sphere  of  work  in  which  he  did  good  service 
was  the  welfare  of  the  blind,  being  a  Trustee 
of  the  Institution  for  the  Blind  of  Dewsbury, 
Batley  and  District. 

Mrs.  M.  A.  Hardinge,  of  Cowley  Manor, 
Exeter,  aged  87.  Blind  herself  during  her 
latter  years,  Mrs.  Hardinge  was  a  generous 
friend  to  the  local  Institution  for  the  Blind . 
Frederick  Priestman,  Bradford's  oldest 
Freeman  and  a  former  Mayor  of  the  city, 
who  celebrated  his  98th  birthday  last  month. 
His  life  was  one  long  record  of  public  service 
and  generous  benefaction.  For  thirty-eight 
years  he  was  chairman  of  the  Royal  Institu- 
tion for  the  Blind,  Bradford,  and  on  his 
90th  birthday  he  gave  every  blind  person  in 
Bradford  a  half-crown  and  presented  £1,000 
to  the  Bradford  Royal  Institution  for  the 
Blind.  This  generous  gift  was  followed  up 
on  his  next  birthday,  when  he  gave  a  further 
sum  of  £500  to  the  Institution,  together 
with  a  sum  of  £15,000  to  the  city. 

Frederick  William  Priest,  F.R.C.O.,  music 
master  at  the  Birmingham  Royal  Institution 
for  the  Blind.  Mr.  Priest  was  a  very  sound 
musician,  an  excellent  organist,  and  a 
composer. 


REVIIWS 


REPORTS 


Home. 

Royal  Normal  College  for  the  Blind. 

The  frontispiece  of  the  61st  Annual 
Report  for  1933-34  is  a  photograph  of  the 
late  Lady  Campbell,  widow  of  the  first 
Principal  of  the'  College  and  a  notable  worker 
for  the  blind  both  here  and  in  the  United 
States.  A  tribute  to  her  memory  was  paid 
at  the  Prize  Festival  in  1933  by  Dr.  Edward 
Allen,  late  of  Perkins  Institution,  U.S.A. 
A  memorial  to  Lady  Campbell  in  the  form  of 
a  carved  oak  desk  in  the  Gardner  Hall  has 
been  dedicated  by  the  Rev.  G.  H.  Whittleton. 
In  addition  to  the  usual  activities,  the  Report 
gives  an  account  of  the  Scouts,  Guides, 
Brownies,  and  Rover  Scouts,  of  the  Dramatic 
Group,  the  Debating  Society,  and  the  Radio 
Society.  It  is  interesting  to  learn  that  an 
appeal  to  the  Radio  Society  of  Great  Britain 
for  the  loan  of  component  parts  for  experi- 
mental and  instructional  purposes  was  re- 
sponded to  very  generously  by  a  member  of 
the  Society,  who  presented  a  quantity  of 
parts  as  a  gift. 

Macclesfield  Society  for  the  Blind. 

The  57th  Annual  Report  for  1933-34 
records  that  there  are  now  115  blind  persons 
on  the  books  of  the  Society,  and  it  is  interest- 
ing to  know  that  only  two  of  these  are  under 
sixteen  years  of  age.  There  has  been  an 
increase  in  stocks  and  sales  at  the  Depot 
during  the  year,  and  local  firms  and  some  of 
the  municipal  authorities  have  given  orders 
for  goods.  The  agreement  with  the  National 
Institute  in  connection  with  the  collection 
of  funds  is  working  satisfactorily,  and  has 
proved  of  financial  help  to  the  Society. 

Braille  Missionary  Union. 

The  Report  for  1933  of  this  Society 
shows  that  over  seventeen  hundred  volumes 
were  completed  during  the  year,  rather  more 
than  a  thousand  of  these  being  parts  of  the 
Bible.  Twenty  languages  other  than  English 
are  represented,  and  the  countries  supplied 
include  Czecho-Slovakia,  Portugal,  China, 
India,  Rhodesia  and  the  Argentine,  as  well 
as  several  others.     Extracts  of  report  are 
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given  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  are 
evidence  of  the  quiet,  patient  work  that  is 
being  done  by  the  transcribers  belonging  to 
the  Union,  who  give  their  time  generously 
to  a  task  that  demands  skill  and  infinite 
application. 

Swansea  and  South  Wales  Institution. 

The  68th  Annual  Report  for  1933-34  is 
the  first  since  the  inception  of  the  new 
scheme  by  the  Board  of  Education  and 
Ministry  of  Health.  New  developments 
include  the  reconstruction  of  the  knitting 
department,  the  addition  of  mattress  making 
to  the  trades  that  are  taught  by  the  In- 
stitution, the  employment  of  two  blind  men 
in  carpentry  and  joinery,  and  the  extension 
<?f  the  weaving  department.  The  Institution 
is  responsible  for  the  general  welfare  of  the 
blind  in  the  area,  and  records  that  social 
centres  are  held  in  eight  districts,  and  interest 
in  them  is  well  maintained.  It  is  satisfactory7 
to  learn  that  there  is  an  increasing  demand 
for  books  and  magazines  in  embossed  type. 

Hastings  Voluntary  Association  for  the 
Blind. 

The  Annual  Report  for  the  year  ended 
31st  March,  1934,  dwells  in  its  opening 
sentences  on  the  loss  which  the  Association 
sustained  by  the  death  of  its  Honorary 
Secretary,  the  Reverend  T.  Everard  Healey, 
early  in  the  year.  It  goes  on  to  review  the 
work  for  the  blind  in  the  town  in  a  spirit  of 
determination  to  preserve  the  high  standards 
which  Mr.  Healej?  had  set  and  to  continue 
to  develop  the  work  on  the  foundations  he 
had  laid.  The  Blind  Provident  Fund,  under 
the  special  care  of  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee, continues  to  be  appreciated  and  is 
an  example  which  might  be  copied  in  other 
towns  with  advantage  to  the  blind.  Copies 
of  the  Report  can  be  obtained  from  the 
Secretary,  3,  St.  Helen's  Park  Road, 
Hastings. 

Portsmouth  Voluntary  Association  for  the 
Blind. 

The  Association  records  in  its  eighth 
Annual  Report  for  the  year  ended  31st 
March,  1934,  another  year  of  sure  progress 
in  extending  work  for  the  blind  of  Ports- 
mouth. The  Local  Authority's  special  school 
for  blind  and  myopic  children  is  in  its  second 
year  and  has  achieved  music  successes.     A 


sales  van  has  been  added  to  the  equipment 
of  the  Workshop,  and  extended  markets 
are  wanted  to  absorb  the  steadily  increasing 
output  of  work.  Copies  of  the  Report  can 
be  obtained  from  the  Honorarv  Secretary, 
182,  Fratton  Road,  Portsmouth. 

The     Association     of     Certificated    Blind 
Masseurs. 

The  Annual  Report  for  1933-34  is  the 
record  of  a  year  of  considerable  achievement . 
It  begins  by  announcing  that  Lord  Moynihan, 
K.C.M.G.,  has  consented  to  become  President 
of  the  Association,  describes  the  opening  by 
H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales  of  the  Alfred 
Eichholz  Memorial  Clinic,  reports  that  in 
future  blind  candidates  will  be  examined  in 
electrotherapy  by  the  Chartered  Society  of 
Massage  and  Medical  Gymnastics,  and  is  able 
to  record  that  the  Evening  Massage  and 
Electrical  Clinic  has  completed  a  very  suc- 
cessful year's  work.  With  the  opening  of  the 
new  Memorial  Clinic,  a  definite  milestone  in 
the  progress  of  the  blind  masseur  and 
masseuse  has  been  attained,  for  they  will 
now  have  their  headquarters,  where  the 
special  capacity  of  the  blind  for  giving 
massage  can  be  brought  home  to  a  far  wider 
public  than  before — "  doctors  and  patients 
alike  will  see  the  crowning  achievement  to 
20  years'  strenuous  effort  and  concentrated 
labour  on  the  part  of  the  training  officials  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  blind  masseurs  and 
masseuses  on  the  other." 

North  London  Homes  for  the  Blind. 

The  54th  Annual  Report  for  1933-34  opens 
with  the  Committee's  record  of  the  loss 
sustained  by  the  Homes  in  August  of  last 
year  through  the  death  of  the  Rev.  E.  J. 
Debnam,  for  many  years  Superintendent, 
the  loyal  servant  of  the  Committee,  and  a 
sympathetic  friend  to  all  the  blind  residents 
of  the  Homes.  His  place  has  been  taken  by 
Mr.  John  C.  Holland,  whose  wife  has  been 
appointed  as  Matron  in  succession  to  Mrs. 
Debnam.  The  Report  further  records  the 
retirement  of  its  Assistant  Matron,  Miss 
Holzer,  and  of  Nurse  Kuhn,  both  after 
many  years  of  valuable  service. 

Improvements  at  Hanley  Road  during  the 
year  include  the  provision  of  a  balcony  for 
those  invalids  who  find  it  difficult  to  get 
into  the  garden,  and  the  introduction  of  up-to- 
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date  electrical  equipment  in  the  laundry.  The 
Holiday  Department  at  the  Crowstone  Home 
has  been  much  in  demand,  and  gratefully 
acknowledges  many  kindnesses  to  the  visitors. 

Royal    Sheffield   Institution    for   the   Blind. 

The  Report  for  1933-34  gives  an  interesting 
account  of  the  year's  work  at  the  School, 
where  there  are  now  about  76  pupils,  of 
whom  a  number  are  partially  sighted  ;  for 
these  a  special  class  has  been  formed.  A 
school  magazine,  "Nil  Desperandum,"  has 
been  a  new  venture,  which  has  given  great 
pleasure  to  the  children,  and  has  been  an 
incentive  to  essay-writing.  All  the  pupils 
entered  for  the  School  Examinations  of  the 
Royal  Schools  of  Music  were  successful,  and 
one  boy  gained  148  marks  for  organ-playing 
in  the  Higher  Division  out  of  a  possible  150. 
An  inter-school  Sports  Meeting,  when 
Sheffield  competed  against  the  Manchester 
and  Leeds  Institutions,  proved  a  very 
successful  experiment.  The  Royal  Sheffield 
Institution  is  responsible  for  the  care  of  the 
blind  throughout  the  city,  and  an  account 
is  given  of  the  work  of  the  home  teachers,  a 
very  important  part  of  which  is  the  provision 
of  social  centres  and  a  handicraft  centre  for 
the  younger  unemployables. 

Home  for  the  Blind,  Torr,  Plymouth. 

The  74th  Annual  Report  for  1933-34  shows 
that  there  are  now  71  men  and  women 
resident  in  the  Home,  and  although  the  blind 
of  the  neighbourhood  are  given  first  con- 
sideration when  vacancies  arise,  the  Home 
has  many  residents  from  further  afield.  A 
sickroom  has  been  provided  during  the  past 
year,  and  will  meet  a  real  need.  In  spite  of 
the  present  financial  strain  affecting  all 
Institutions,  the  Torr  Home  has  been  able, 
by  means  of  economies  and  some  very 
successful  money-raising  efforts,  to  reduce 
its  liabilities  by  over  £500. 

Imperial. 

Queensland  Musical,  Literary  and  Self-Aid 
Society  for  the  Blind. 

The  seventeenth  Annual  Report  for  1933 
records  the  building  of  new  Club  rooms  and 
Concert  Hall  with  stage  and  proscenium, 
verandah,  library  and  music-room.  The 
Queensland  Braille  Writing  Association  has 
transferred  its  activities  to  the  new  building, 
thus   centralising   all    the   interests   of   the 


blind  under  one  roof,  so  far  as  social  amenities 
are  concerned.  Dancing  classes,  vocal  and 
instrumental  training,  swimming,  and 
physical  culture  are  among  the  activities 
held,  as  well  as  social  gatherings  in  the 
afternoons  and  evenings. 

New  Zealand  Institute  for  the  Blind, 

Few  organisations  for  the  Blind  present 
more  interesting  Reports  than  the  New 
Zealand  Institute,  and  the  43rd  Report  for 
1933  is  no  exception.  In  spite  of  financial 
difficulties,  and  a  fall  of  income  per  enrolled 
member  from  £130  to  £67,  with  the  prospect 
of  a  further  fall  in  the  coming  year,  the  In- 
stitute is  able  to  report  that  "  financial  de- 
pression has  not  been  allowed  to  enter  into 
our  Institute  life,  which  has  gone  along 
briskly  throughout  the  year."  A  large  house 
has  been  converted  into  four  flats  for  married 
workers,  a  Home  for  the  Elderly  Blind  is  in 
course  of  erection,  touch  is  maintained 
through  field  workers  with  700  blind  persons 
in  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  "  music 
from  morn  to  night  forms  a  perpetual  back- 
ground to  the  Institute's  daily  life  "  ;  a  silver 
band,  jazz  band,  girls'  orchestra,  and  school 
choir,  all  contribute  their  part. 

Victorian    Association    of   Braille    Writers. 

The  40th  Report  of  the  Association  for 
1933-34  marks  an  epoch  in  its  history  for 
it  is  now  in  possession  of  a  Braille  Duplica- 
ing  Press,  the  invention  of  Miss  Crabb,  the 
Association's  Librarian,  assisted  by  Mr.  W. 
Hume,  and  known  as  the  Crabb-Hulme 
press.  The  Honour  List,  giving  the  names 
of  those  who  in  the  past  forty  years  have 
transcribed  upwards  of  100  volumes  for  the 
Library  is  headed  by  Mrs.  Armytage,  who 
has  no  fewer  than  547  volumes  to  her  credit. 

Foreign. 

The  Reichsdeutschen  Blindenverbande, 
Germany. 

The  Reichsdeutschen  Blindenverbande 
consists  of  twenty-five  Societies  for  the 
Welfare  of  the  Blind,  whose  activities  spread 
over  the  whole  of  Germany,  and  whose  work 
consists  in  the  general  welfare  and  care  of 
the  blind  on  lines  somewhat  similar  to  that 
carried  on  in  this  country.  They  issue  a 
calendar  for  friends  of  the  blind,  which  is 
sold  for  the  benefit  of  blind  agencies  in 
Germany, 
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New  York  Association  for  the  Blind. 

The  27th  Report  of  the  Association, 
issued  as  Log  of  Lighthouse  No.  I,  is,  as 
usual,  illustrated  with  excellent  photographs, 
which  tell  the  story  of  the  many-sided 
activities  of  the  Lighthouse  more  eloquently 
than  letterpress.  The  work  covered  in- 
cludes sight  saving,  training  and  employ- 
ment, home  teaching,  a  music  school,  relief 
in  sickness  or  distress,  recreational  activities 
ranging  from  a  nursery  school  to  clubs,  an 
amateur  dramatic  society,  holiday  camps, 
the  production  of  a  Braille  magazine  for 
children,  and  a  lending  library. 

Letters  from  blind  persons  and  extracts 
from  the  files  of  those  who  have  been  helped 
are  an  indication  of  the  fine  work  that  the 
Association  is  doing,  in  spite  of  the  difficulties 
to  which  all  voluntary  effort  is  subjected 
during  this  time  of  financial  stringency. 

Hill-Murray  Institution  for  the  Blind, 
Peking. 

Annual  Reports  are  often  very  dull  and 
stereotyped  reading,  but  the  Report  of  the 
Hill-Murray  Institution  is  a  pleasant  ex- 
ception. After  a  short  note  by  the  Chairman 
of  the  Committee,  giving  details  of  the  pro- 
posed opening  of  a  kindergarten  department, 
sales  during  the  year,  and  so  forth,  the  Super- 
intendent's Report  follows,  and  is  one  which 
really  deserves  the  rather  hackneyed  title 
"  human  document,"  so  that  those  who 
read  it  get  a  vivid  picture  of  the  Institution 
from  day  to  day.  We  read  of  the  cook  who 
regarded  the  new  and  up-to-date  kitchen 
stove  with  deepest  suspicion,  of  "  the  stony 
silence  or  very  voluble  discourse  on  the 
futility  of  a  suggested  change  "  in  the  work- 
shop arrangements,  and  of  the  two  blind 
shoemakers  who  go  on  quietly  and  patiently 
with  their  tasks,  and  of  whom  it  is  said 
that  "  the  spurt  they  put  on  to  get  all  frost- 
bitten feet  into  padded  shoes  is  good  to 
behold." 

As  one  reads,  one  is  not  surprised  to  learn 
that  under  a  Superintendent  whose  heart 
is  so  obviously  in  his  work,  the  numbers  in 
the  school  have  grown  from  2  to  58  in  thirteen 
years. 

Egyptian    Department    of    Public    Health  : 
Ophthalmic  Section. 

The  20th  Annual  Report,  for  1932,  which 
has  just  been  published,  shows  that  three 
new  ophthalmic  units  were  opened  during 'the 


year,  so  that  the  total  number  of  such  units 
is  now  52  ;  of  these,  38  are  permanent  and 
14  travelling  units.  A  map  is  given  of  the 
Nile  Valley,  showing  the  position  of  the 
hospitals  all  along  the  banks  of  the  river, 
between  the  Mediterranean  Sea  and  Assouan. 
One  new  ophthalmic  hospital  for  21  patients, 
3  ophthalmic  branches  at  general  hospitals, 
and  one  new  travelling  hospital  are  included 
in  the  1933-34  Budget. 

The  out-patient  attendances  for  1932 
were  5,711,654,  an  increase  of  14  per  cent, 
over  1 93 1,  and  the  numbers  of  new  patients 
show  a  substantial  increase.  Of  the 
patients,  5  per  cent,  were  infants,  nearly  34 
per  cent,  between  one  and  fifteen  years  of 
age,  and  59  per  cent,  under  thirty  years  of 
age.  Trachoma  continues  to  be  a  frequent 
cause  of  eye  defect,  especially  in  the  schools, 
where,  of  10,618  pupils  examined,  97  per  cent, 
were  suffering  from  various  stages  of  this 
disease. 

Elaborate  tables  are  given,  showing  the 
diseases  treated,  causes  of  blindness,  opera- 
tions performed,  percentages  of  blindness  in 
one  or  both  eyes  since  1929,  incidence  of 
primary  glaucoma  since  1909,  the  effect  of 
treatment  on  serious  cases  of  trachoma,  etc. 

RECENT 
PUBLICATIONS 

Trachoma  among  the   Indians    of    Western 
Canada. 

We  have  received  an  interesting  paper  on 
this  subject  from  the  Canadian  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind  under  whose  auspices 
an  attempt  is  being  made  to  fight  the  scourge 
of  trachoma,  which  takes  terrible  toll  among 
the  Indians.  In  certain  settlements  as  many 
as  half  the  population  suffer  from  trachoma, 
which  causes  markedly  impaired  vision,  if 
not  blindness,  and  brings  with  it  very  acute 
suffering. 

The  Indians  live  for  the  most  part  in  over- 
crowded huts  and  houses,  have  very  little 
idea  of  elementary  hygiene,  and  almost  none 
of  the  dangers  of  contagion.  They  are 
superstitious,  and  the  older  people  adopt  a 
fatalistic  attitude  towards  disease,  accepting 
trachoma  rather  as  something  that  must  be, 
instead  of  making  an  effort  to  fight  it. 

The  work,  therefore,  of  those  who  try  to 
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combat  the  disease  is  no  light  task,  but  every 
effort  is  being  made  to  bring  the  situation 
under  control,  and  the  doctors  who  are  at 
work  are  confident  that  in  time,  in  a  cam- 
paign directed  specially  against  the  disease 
in  the  schools,  trachoma  will  be  eradicated. 
Their  hope  lies  in  the  children,  who  are 
naturally  far  more  amenable  to  suggestion 
than  their  parents  and  grandparents. 

Historical  Sketch  of  Blind  Welfare  Work. 

The  latest  N.I.B.  Bulletin,  "  A  History  of 
Blind  Welfare  in  England  and  Wales " 
(price  6d.  post  free)  has  been  compiled  to 
meet  the  need  of  those  who  are  unfamiliar 
with  the  way  in  which  the  present  rather 
complicated  structure  of  blind  welfare  has 
gradually  been  built  up.  It  attempts  in 
under  30  pages  to  tell  the  story  of  some  150 
years,  and  to  tell  it  as  simply  as  possible, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  social  worker  who  has 
not  specialised  in  a  study  of  blindness  and 
its  problems,  for  the  home  teacher  who  wants 
to  gain  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  position,  and 
for  other  busy  people,  who  have  not  the 
time  or  inclination  to  study  text-books  in 
detail,  or  who  do  not  want  to  spend  money 
on  their  purchase. 

It  begins  with  a  description  of  the  early 
pension  societies  and  the  earliest  institutions, 
gives  an  account  of  the  diversity  of  types  that 
darkened  counsel  before  the  adoption  of 
Braille,  tells  something  of  the  beginnings  of 
the  home  teaching  and  visiting  movement, 
which  was  in  time  to  prove  the  backbone 
of  blind  welfare,  shows  the  part  played  in 
the  promotion  of  education  and  employ- 
ment by  such  a  pioneer  as  Dr.  Armitage,  and 
brings  the  story  up  to  the  passing  of  the 
Blind  Persons  Act,  1920,  which  divided  the 
old  dispensation  from  the  hew.  A  note  on 
the  changes  brought  about  by  the  passing 
of  the  Local  Government  Act,  and  short 
descriptions  of  the  National  Library,  the 
National  Institute,  the  College  of  Teachers, 
St.  Dunstans,  and  the  Association  of  Work- 
shops, complete  the  tale. 

Such  a  brief  record  of  slowly  evolving 
events  is  bound  to  concern  itself  more  with 
broad  outlines  than  with  detail,  but  it  is  hoped 
that  the  Bulletin  may  serve  a  useful  purpose, 
and  perhaps  lead  those  who  are  interested 
to  study  what  is  here  given  "  in  little  "  in 
greater  detail  elsewhere. 


PERSONALIA 

Mr.  W.  P.  Merrick  (Great  Britain)  was 
elected  Vice-President  at  the  International 
Congress  of  Blind  Esperantists  at  Stockholm. 

Miss  E.  Moody- Stuart  has  been  appointed 
Secretary  of  the  Middlesex  Association  for  the 
Blind  in  place  of  Miss  Joan  Lloyd,  who  has 

resigned. 

Mr.  T.  D.  Hobby  (Merthyr)  has  been 
elected  Chairman  of  the  South  Wales  and 
Monmouthshire  Association  for  the  Blind. 
Miss  Myra  C.  Brien  (Pontypridd)  has  been 
elected  Vice-C.hairman,  Mr.  T.  C.  Solomon, 
Treasurer,  and  Mrs.  Ethel  Rawden  has  been 
re-elected  Secretary. 

Mr.  Mason  H.  Bigelow  and  Mr.  George 
C.  Clark  have  been  elected  members,  and 
the  latter  as  Treasurer,  of  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  National  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Blindness  in  the  United  States. 


NATIONAL    INSTITUTE    FOR    THE    BLIND. 

NEW    PUBLICATIONS. 

MUSIC. 

In  previous  lists  the  prices  given  represented  the 
actual  cost  of  production  and  British  customers  were 
allowed  a  reduction  of  three-quarters  of  the  catalogue 
prices.  In  this  list  the  prices  given  are  net  prices,  but 
they  represent  a  fraction  less  than  one-quarter  the 
actual  cost  of  production  and  are  applicable  not  only 
to  British  but  to  foreign  customers. 

Per    Vol. 
DANCE.  s.    d. 

12.772  Brown,   N.  H.     All  I   do  is  Dream  of 
You,  Song  Fox-Trot       .  .  .  .  ..04 

12.773  Carmichael,  H.,  and  Mercer,  J.     Moon 
Country,  Song  Fox-Trot  .  .  ..04 

12.774  Hill,   B.      Stay   a  little   closer   to   me, 

Song,  Fox-Trot  .  .  .  .  ..04 

I2»775     Smyth,    K.      Memories   of  hours  spent 

with  you,  Song  Waltz    .  .  .  .  ..04 

BRAILLE    BOOKS. 

The  prices  of  the  following  publications  are  subject 
to  a  reduction  of  two-thirds  for  the  blind  resident  in 
the  British  Isles  and  throughout  the  British  Empire. 

Per    Vol. 
ANTHOLOGIES.  s.  d. 

12,476-12,479  English  Satires,  edited  by  Oliphant 
Smeaton.  S.E.B.  Large  size,  Inter- 
pointed,  Paper  Covers.  4  vols.  F.  246  6  o 
BIOGRAPHY  AND  AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 
12,480-12,484  My  Early  Life,  by  the  Rt.  Hon. 
Winston  Churchill.  S.E.B.  Large  size, 
Interpointed,  Paper  Covers.  5  vols. 
F.  295 6 
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Per   Vol. 
CLASSICS.  s.  d. 

12,472-12,475  Odyssey  of  Homer,  The,  by 
Batcher  and  Lang.  S.E.B.  Large  size, 
Inter/pointed,  Cloth  Boards.  4  vols. 
G.  330        .  .  .  .  . .  .-99 

EDUCATIONAL—SCHOOL    READING    BOOKS. 

[2,574  Tales  from  Welsh  Legend  and  History. 
S.E.B.  Large  size,  lnterpointed, 
Pamphlet..     E.  30  .  .  .  .  ..29 

FICTION. 

12,591-12,593  Bird  of  Dawning,  The,  by  John 
Masefield.  S.E.B.  Large  size,  Inter- 
pointed,  Paper  Covers.     3  vols.    F.  163     5     6 

12,489-12,494  Chevalier  de  Maison  Rouge,  Le, 
by  Alexandre  Dumas.  S.E.B.  Large 
Size,  lnterpointed,  Paper  Covers.  6 
vols.     F.  318       .  .  .  .  .  .  ..63 

12,502-12,505  Emily  Climbs,  by  L.  M.  Mont- 
gomery. ■  S.E.B.  Large  size,  lnter- 
pointed, Paper  Covers.    4  vols.    F.  249     6     3 

12,498-12,501  Golden  Years,  The,  by  Philip 
Gibbs.  S.E.B.  Large  size,  lnter- 
pointed, Paper  Covers,  4  vols.     F.  243     6     o 

12,446  Strange  Case  of  Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr. 
Hyde,  by  R.  L.  Stevenson.  S.E.B. 
Large  size,  lnterpointed,  Paper  Covers. 
F.  57  5     9 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

12.738  Crochet      Jumper.        Reprinted      from 

Progress,  August,  1934.    S.E.B.    Large 

size,  lnterpointed,  Pamphlet.     C.  2      .  .      o     3 

12.739  Knitted  Jersey  for  Boy  aged  3-4  years. 
Reprinted  from  Progress,  September, 
1934.  S.E.B.  Large  size,  lnterpointed, 
Pamphlet.     C.  2  .  .  .  .  ..03 

RELIGIOUS   AND   DEVOTIONAL— SCRIPTURES. 

11,631-11,633     Exodus.  Revised      Version. 

S.E.B.  Intermediate  size,  lnter- 
pointed, Stiff  Covers.    3  vols.    B.  106..      4     o 

11,661-11,662  Job.  Revised  Version.  S.E.B. 
Intermediate  size,  lnterpointed,  Stiff 
Covers.     2  vols.     B.  66  .  .  ..39 


LAW.  Vols. 

Topham,  A.  F.    New  Law  of  Propertv  (1932  Ed.)       9 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

Belloc,  Hilaire.     The  Eye-Witness  .  .  .  .        3 

Sutherland,  H.     Arches  of  the  Years.     .  .  .  .        4 

MODERN    LANGUAGES. 

Villon,  Francois.     Oeuvres  (Ed.  by  A.  Longnon)        2 
THEOLOGY  AND  RELIGIONS. 

Raven,  C.  E.  &  E.     Life  and  Teaching  of  Jesus 
Christ        .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .        4 

Woods,  E.  S.     Faith  that  Works  .  .  .  .        3 

NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  MANUSCRIPT  MUSIC 
LIBRARY. 
ADDITIONS. 
CHURCH. 

369  Wise,  Michael.     Evening  Service  in  F. 
ORGAN. 

370  Vierne.     Final  in  D,  from  1st  Symphony. 
^71      Vierne.      2nd  Symphony,  Op.  20. 
PIANO. 

372  Bach-Reinecke.     Aria  with  30  Variations. 

373  Beethoven.     Coral  Symphony  No.  -9  (First  Three 
Movements,  arr.  by  Pauer). 

374  Glazounow.    Sonata  No.  1  in  B  fiat  minor,  Op.  74. 

375  Moussorgsky.     Tableaux  d'une  Exposition   (Pic- 
tures at  an  Exhibition). 

376  Poldini.     Walzerbuch,  Book  2. 

377  Ravel.    Le  Tombeau  de  Couperin  (Suite). 

378  Schumann.     Fantasie  in  C,  Op.  17. 

379  Schumann.     Six  Fugues  on  the  name  "  Bach," 
Nos.  1-3,  Op.  60  (arr.  by  Pauer). 

380  Schumann.     Six  Fugues  on  the  name  "  Bach," 
Nos.  4-6,  Op.  60  (arr.  by  Pauer). 

SONGS. 

381  Faure,  G.     Les  Roses  d'lspahan. 

382  Mahler,  G.     Ich  atmet'  einen  linden  Duft. 

383  Sibelius.     The  Tryst. 

384  Strauss,  R.     Serenade  (Standchen). 
THEORY  AND  MUSIC  LITERATURE. 

385-387     Dyson,    George.      The    Progress    of    Music. 

3  vols. 
388-389     Sitwell,  S.     Mozart.     2  vols. 


MOON  BOOKS. 

The  prices  of  the  following  publications  are  subject 
to  a  reduction  of  two-thirds  for  the  blind  resident  in 
the  British  Isles  and  throughout  the  British  Empire. 

Per    Vol. 
s.  d. 
3,617-22    Down  our  Street,  by  J.  E.  Buckrose. 

6  vols.      (Limited  Edition) .  .  .  .      83 

3,623-4     Prince  Charlie,  by  Compton  Mackenzie, 

2  vols.      (Limited  Edition) .  .  ..83 

3,679  Paul  :  the  Jew,  by  the  Author  of  "  By 
an  Unknown  Disciple."  Chapter  2. 
British,  5s.  per  annum.  Foreign, 
10s.  per  annum.  (Devotional  Peri- 
odical). 


NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  STUDENTS    LIBRARY. 
ADDITIONS. 
BIOGRAPHY. 

Haroun  al-Rashid,    by    H.    St.    J.    Philby 
ENGLISH    LITERATURE. 

Edmunds,  E.  W.     Chaucer  and  his  Poetry 

Greene,  R.     Groatsworth  of  Wit 

Jones,    H.      Browning   as   a   Philosophical   and 

Religious  Teacher 
Milton,  J.     Arcades  (Ed.  by  A.  W.  Verity) 
HISTORY. 

Bemont,  C.     Simon  de  Montfort 

Oakes,  Sir.  A.     Great  European  Treaties  of  the 

Nineteenth  Century 


Vols. 
1 

2 

1 

4 

1 


NATIONAL    LIBRARY    FOR    THE    BLIND 
ADDITIONS. 
FICTION. 

Altsheler,  J.  A.     The  Sun  of  Quebec 

Benson,  E.  F.     Countess  of  Lowndes  Square  and 

Other  Stories 

Calthrop,  D.  C.     St.  Quin  

Farnol,  J.     The  Way  Beyond 

Ferguson,  Rachel.    The  Brontes  Went  to  Wool 

worth's     ... 
Freeman,  R.  Austin.     The  Mystery  of  31,  New 

Inn 
Glaspell,  Susan.    The  Glory  of  the  Conquered  . 
Grey,  Zane.     The  Hash  Knife  Outfit      . . 
Lewis,   Helen  Prothero.     Love  and  the  Whirl 

wind 
Lindsay,  Jack.     Rome  for  Sale 
Lloyd-Jones,  C.     Laughter  in  Heaven   .  . 
McKenna,  Stephen.     Superstition 
Pocock,  Guy.     Design  for  a  Staircase     .  . 
Porlock,  M.    Mystery  at  Friar's  Pardon  .  . 
Prichard,  Katharine  S.    Haxby's  Circus.  . 
Strong,  L.  A.  G.    Sea  Wall 
Tales  of  Africa,  by  Various  Authors 
Vachell,  H.  A.     Vicars'  Walk 
Van  Druten,  J.     Young  Woodley 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

Baring,  Maurice.  Sarah  Bernhardt 
Barry,  Rev.  W.  Cardinal  Newman 
Benson,  E.  F.     The  Life  of  Alcibiades  .  . 


Vols. 
5 

5 
3 
6 


4 
5 
5 

5 
7 
5 
4 
4 
4 
5 
6 

5 
5 

1 

2 
3 
4 
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Burke,    Thomas.   The   English   Inn.    (English    Vols. 

Heritage  Series)               .  .           .  .           .  .           .  .  3 

*Elliott,  Rev.  W.  H.    Thursday  Evening  Talks  .  .  1 

Golden  Grains.     (Translated  from  the  French)  .  .  2 

Halliburton,  Richard.     Flying  Carpet    .  .           .  .  4 

Initiate  in  the  Dark  Circle,  by  his  Pupil  .  .           .  .  2 

Linklater,  E.    Mary,  Queen  of  Scots       . .           .  .  3 

McCarthy,  Desmond.     Portraits..           ..           ..  4 

Mahaffy,  J.  P.    Social  Life  in  Greece  from  Homer 

to  Menander        . .           .  .           .  .           .  .           .  .  7 

Martindale,   C.    C.      The    Holy    Year,    1933-34  2 
♦Montgomery,  Bishop  H.  H.     Old  Age,   Retire- 
ment and  the  Last  Messenger  .  .           .  .           .  .  1 

Still,  John.     Jungle  Tide               .  .           .  .           .  .  3 

Thomas,  E.     Heart  of  England  .  .           .  .           .  .  3 

*Underhill,  Evelyn.     Mixed  Pastures     .  .           .  .  4 

JUVENILE. 

Ironside,  Margaret  H.    Mysterious  Something  .  .  3 
Potts,   Mrs.   Janson   (compiler).     Hints  on  Girl 

Guide  Badges      .  .           .  .           . .           .  .           .  .  4 

Westerman,  P.  F.     Flying  Submarine    .  .           . .  4 

GRADE  1. 

Bailey,  H.  C.     Call  Mr.  Fortune              .  .           . .  4 

MOON. 

Buckrose,  J.  E.     Down  our  Street          ...          .  .  6 

Deeping,  Warwick.     The  Road                .  .           .  .  7 

Diver,  Maud.     Captain  Desmond,  V.C..  .           . .  8 

*  Presented  by  the  Guild  of  Church  Braillists. 

NEW    APPARATUS. 

Obtainable  from  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind, 

224,  Great  Portland  Street,  W.l. 

List  Special 

Cat.  Price.  Price. 

No.  s.   d.  s.   d. 

9.338  Directional  Compass  .  .    10     8  90* 
9>335     The  "  Best  "  Composition  of 

the  Union  Jack     ..  ..24  2      1** 

9.336  The     "  Best  "     Union     Jack 

Device        ..  ..  ..24  2I** 

9.339  Yard  Stick  for  the  Blind      ..46  4     o** 

9.337  The  Game  of  Lexicon            ..26  21* 
*  Special  price  to  Blind  individuals  in  British  Empire. 
**  Special  Price  to  Blind   Individuals  and  Institutions 

in   British   Empire. 

N.I.B.    HOMES. 
VACANCIES,  31st  AUGUST,  1934. 

Name  of  Home.  Vacancies. 

Home  for  Blind  Women,  Hove  . .  . .  3 

Guest  House  for  Blind  Women,  Leamington         4 

8,  Oval  Road,    London.     Hostel   for   Blind 

Women       . .  . .  . .  . .  . .         — 

9,  Oval  Road,    London.     Hostel   for   Blind 

Women      . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  6 

Sunshine    Home    for    Blind    Babies,    East 

Grinstead    . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  1 

Sunshine  Home  for  Blind  Babies,  Southport  7 
Sunshine  Home  for  Blind  Babies  (physically 

or  mentally  backward),  Leamington    .  .  8 

BRAILLE  READERS  NEED  BRAILLE  CATALOGUES. 

The  following  are  available  : — 

Main  Catalogue  of  Books  published  by  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind  up  to  April,  1931.  In  2  vols. 
Vol.  I  contains  all  kinds  of  books  except  Fiction, 
Juvenile  Fiction  and  Anthologies,  which  occupy 
Vol.  II.  Paper  covers.  (11193-11194.)  6d.  per  vol. 
net. 

First  Supplementary  Catalogue  of  Books  published 
from  April,  1931,  to  April,  1932.  Pamphlet.  (11717.) 
2d.  net. 

Second  Supplementary  Catalogue  of  Books  published 
from  April,  1932,  to  April,  1933.  S.E.B.  Pamphlet. 
(12310.)     2d.  net. 


Third  Supplementary  Catalogue  of  Books  published 
from  April,  1933,  to  April,  1934.     (Ready  shortly.) 

All  catalogues  contain  full  particulars  and  short 
descriptions  of  each  book. 

Particulars  of  Braille  Music  Catalogues,  inkprint 
Catalogues  of  Books,  Music  and  Apparatus  and  Moon 
Book  Catalogue,  issued  by  the  National  Institute  for 
the  Blind,  224,  Great  Portland  Street,  W.i,  sent  on 
request. 

COLLEGE    OF    TEACHERS    OF    THE    BLIND. 
National    Diploma   for   Blind    Pianoforte   Tuners. 

The  next  Examination  for  the  Diploma  will  be  held 
on  28th  November,  1934.  Forms  of  application  can 
be  obtained  from  the  Hon.  Registrar  of  the  College, 
224-6-8,  Great  Portland  Street,  London,  W.i,  and 
must  be  returned  not  later  than  27th  October,  1934. 

COLLEGE    OF    TEACHERS    OF   THE    BLIND. 

School  Teachers'  Examination,  1934. 

Report  of  Examiners. 

The  Twenty-sixth  Examination  of  the  College  was 
held  on  the  15th  and  16th  May  at  the  School  for  the 
Blind,  Swiss  Cottage,  London,  N.W.3. 

Ten  candidates  entered  for  the  first  time — five 
women  and  five  men.  There  were  three  re-entrant*. 
Eleven  gained  the  Certificate. 

The  Arthur  Pearson  Prize  was  awarded  to  Mr. 
Stanley  O.  Myers,  of  the  Birmingham  Royal  Institution 
for  the  Blind  ;  Mr.  Edward  Donovan,  of  the  School 
for  the  Blind,  Leeds,  was  proxime  accessit. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  successful  candidates  ;  the 
number  of  subjects  in  which  honours  were  gained  is 
shown  after  each  name  : — 

Beattie,  Miss  J.     (2). 

Bell,  Miss  E.      (2). 

Chamberlain,  Miss  D.  M.      (2). 

Donovan,  Mr.  E.      (3). 

Fleet,  Miss  K.  G.     (1). 

Humphreys,  Miss  P.  M.      (3). 

Martin,  Mr.  E.  O.      (2). 

Mvers,  Mr.  S.  O.      (6). 

Obee,  Miss  W.  F.      (1). 

Rae,  Mr.  A.  C.      (2). 

Tredrea,  Mr.  D.  J. 

Home  Teachers'  Examination,  1934. 
Report  of  Examiners. 
The  Twelfth  Examination  for  the  Home  Teachers' 
Certificate  was  held  simultaneously  at  the  School  for 
the  Blind,  Swiss  Cottage,  London,  N.W.3,  and  the 
School  for  the  Blind,  Hardman  Street,  Liverpool,  on 
Tuesday,  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  8th,  9th  and  10th 
May,  1934. 

Forty-nine  candidates,  which  included  two  who  had 
previously  obtained  the  Certificate,  entered  for  the 
Examination,  of  whom  46  presented  themselves,  this 
being  a  decrease  of  13  compared  with  last  year. 
Twenty-eight  Certificates  have  been  granted.  Of  the 
successful  candidates  5  were  partially  blind  and  23 
sighted. 

The  Arthur  Pearson  Prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  J.  H. 
Rigby,  of  the  School  for  the  Blind,  Hardman  Street, 
Liverpool  ;  Miss  E.  Hulme,  of  Oldham,  was  proxime 
accessit.       *>■      $ft 

Following  is  a  list  of  successful  candidates  ;  the 
number  of  subjects  in  which  honours  were  gained  is 
shown  after  each  name  : — 

Baldwin,  Miss  E.  E.,  Farnworth.      (1). 

Bamford,  Miss  S.  A.,  Blackburn.      (2). 

Bate,  Mr.  W.,  Liverpool.      (4). 

Burrill,  Miss  I.,  Newcastle-on-Tyne.      (1). 

Crossley,  Miss  J.,  Manchester.      (2). 

Flegg,  Miss  D.  H.,  London.      (2). 

Forder,  Mr.  G.  D.,  London.      (2). 

Fothergill,  Mr.  S.,  London.      (1). 
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Hudson,  Miss  E.,  Leeds.      (3). 
Hughes,  Miss  E.,  Rhvl. 
Hulme,  Miss  E.,  Oldham.      (6). 
Keen,  Miss  N.  A.,  Chester.      (2). 
Laurenson,  Miss  K.,  Wellingborough. 
Lees,  Miss  E.,  York.      (7). 
Lewis,  Mrs.  W.,  Newcastle-on-Tyne.      (5). 
Major,  Miss  A.,  Goole.      (3). 
Mitchell,  Miss  D.  J.,  Warrington.     (5). 
Rigby,  Mr.  J.  H.,  Liverpool.      (8). 
Saieby,  Miss  M.  A.,  Stonehouse.      (3). 
Shields,  Miss  C,  Stockton-on-Tees.      (3). 
Stafford,  Miss  G.  M.,  Bootle.      (3). 
Stooke,  Miss  M.  E.,  Exeter.      (4). 
Tambling,  Miss  C,  Dowlais.     (5). 
Tweedale,  Miss  M.  L.,  Rochdale.      (4). 
Weir,  Miss  E.  M.,  Birmingham.     (3). 
Williams,  Mr.  L.  B.,  Newport.     (1). 
Willis,  Miss  E.  F.,  Portsmouth.     (4). 
Wofnnden,  Mrs.  D.  E.,  Petersfield.      (2). 

FOURTH   ANNUAL   LITERARY    COMPETITION. 

In  view  of  the  success  of  the  former  Literary  Com- 
petitions, the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  has 
decided  to  run  a  fourth  Literary  Competition,  open  to 
the  blind  throughout  the  world. 

Competitors  will  be  divided  into  three  classes  : 
(a)  over  21  years  of  age  ;  (b)  between  16  and  21  years 
of  age  ;  (c)  under  16  years  of  age,  and  prizes  amounting 
in  total  to  ^49  10s.  will  be  awarded  to  the  senders  of  : 
(a)  the  best  lyrics  and  (b)  the  best  essays,  as  follows  : — 

Prizes. 
Class    A.      Over  21  years  of  age.  1st.      2nd.    yd. 

Lyric    .  .  .  .  .  .  £y 


Class 
1 
2 

Class 
1 


Essay 


B.      Between  16  and  21  years  of  age 


£7 


£5 
£5 


£2 

/2 


Lyric ■  ■•     ~£5       £3       £1 

Essay £5       £3       £1 

C.      Under  16  years  of  age. 
Lyric    .  .  .  .  .  .  £1      10s.       5s. 

Essav  .  .  . .  .  .  ,  .     £i      10s.       5s. 

NOTE. 

1.  The  Lyric  and  Essay  may  be  on  any  subject. 

2.  A  lyric  may  be  defined  for  the  purposes  of  this 
competition  as  a  poem  containing  not  fewer  than  12 
lines  nor  more  than  24  lines,  expressing  the  writer's 
own  thoughts  and  sentiments  in  any  metrical  form. 

3.  The  essay,  too,  should  be  an  expression  of 
personal  opinion.  Careful  attention  should  be  paid  to 
style  and  the  length  should  not  exceed  1,000  words. 

RULES. 
The  Rules  for  each  Class  are  as  follows  : — ■ 

1.  Winners  of  a  first  prize  in  the  first,  second  and 
third  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  Literary  Com- 
petitions are  debarred  from  receiving  a  prize  in  the 
section  for  which  the  prize  was  awarded,  but  may 
enter  for  that  section  honoris  causa,  or  compete  for  the 
prizes  in  another  section. 

2.  Competitors  can  enter  for  either  lyric  or  essay, 
or  both,  in  the  Class  to  which  their  age  entitles  them 
to  enter,  but  only  one  effort  may  be  submitted  in  each 
case. 

3.  Competitors  must  take  a  nom  de  plume,  which 
should  be  clearly  written  at  the  head  of  the  first  page 
of  the  lyric  or  essay  submitted,  together  with  date  of 
birth,  and  enclose  their  full  name  and  address  in  a 
sealed  envelope,  bearing  on  the  outside  the  nom  de 
plume  which  they  have  chosen  and  nothing  else. 

4.  Entries  may  be  handwritten,  typewritten  or  in 
Braille,  but  great  care  should  be  taken  to  secure 
legibility  and  correctness  of  phraseology,  spelling  and 
punctuation.  The  lines  of  lyrics  should  not  run  on, 
either  in  script  or  in  Braille,  but  each  line  should  begin 
on  a  new  line  of  writing. 

5.  All  attempts  must  be  in  the  English  language, 
but  the  Competition  is  open  to  certified  blind  people 
of  all  nationalities. 


6.  Each  attempt  must  be  the  unaided  work  of  the 
competitor,  and  no  lyric  or  essay  which  has  been 
published  in   Braille  or  letterpress  may  be  submitted. 

7.  All  entries  should  be  addressed  to  the  General 
Editor,  "  Literary  Competition,"  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind,  224,  Great  Portland  Street,  London, 
England. 

8.  All  entries  must  reach  this  address  by  the  31st 
March,   1935. 

9.  The  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  reserves 
the  right  of  printing  any  entry  in  its  own  periodicals 
and  of  granting  permission  to  reprint  in  other 
periodicals. 

10.  The  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  reserves 
the  right  of  withholding  awards  in  any  Class  or  Section 
if  no  entries  of  sufficient  merit,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Judge,  are  received. 

NOTE. 
Competitors  are  advised  to  send  their  entries  in  as 
early  as  possible,  as  this  considerably  facilitates  the 
task  of  judging  and  enables  the  results  to  be  declared 
without  undue  delay. 

ADVERTISEMENTS 

Advertising  Rates  :    is.  6d.  a  Line  (Minimum  5s.) 

BLIND  SHORTHAND  TYPISTS  at  the  NIB., 
Typing  Bureau,  224-6-8,  Great  Portland  Street,  W.  1, 
will  type  your  correspondence,  articles,  etc.,  at  reason- 
able charges.     Particulars  on  request. 

GENTLEMAN  (55)  desires  position  as  COMPANION 
ATTENDANT  to  blind  gentleman.  Small  salary  for 
comfortable  home.  Matthews,  51,  Queen  Street, 
Exeter. 

FOR    IMMEDIATE   SALE. 

Upright  Piano  of  good  make  (C.  Goetze — Berlin)  ; 
excellent  tone  ;  in  good  condition.  Can  be  seen 
between  the  hours  of  10  and  5,  any  day,  except  Satur- 
day and  Sunday,  at  The  National  Library  for  the  Blind 
35,  Great  Smith  Street,  Westminster,  S.W.  1. 

O.  I.  Prince, 
Secretary  and  Librarian. 

WANTED— LADY  HOME  TEACHER,  sighted,  age  23- 
30,  must  be  healthy,  able  to  teach  handicrafts,  and  take 
charge  of  social  centre,  preference  to  those  holding 
Home  Teachers' certificate.  Salary  ^140-^156.  Applica- 
tions, giving  full  particulars,  and  copies  of  three  recent 
testimonials,  to  be  addressed  to  The  Secretary,  Ashton- 
under-Lyne  Society  for  the  Blind,  Westcliffe,  Queen 
Street,  Ashton-under-Lyne.  Envelopes  to  be  marked, 
"  Home  Teacher." 

CHOOSING    A    CAREER. 

It  is  obvious  that  careful  studies  of  the  abilities  and 
temperaments  of  young  people  may  be  of  great  assist- 
ance to  them  in  their  task  of  choosing  careers  of  useful- 
ness and  happiness. 

The  National  Institute  of  Industrial  Psychology  has 
had  considerable  experience  in  the  psychological  exami- 
nation of  boys  and  girls  of  all  ages,  and  has  collected 
important  data  on  the  requirements  of  many  occupa- 
tions. With  this  information  at  its  disposal  it  is  well 
qualified  to  give  advice  concerning  the  careers  in 
which  a  young  person's  aptitudes  are  likely  to  find 
their  fullest  scope. 

A'rite  to  the  Secretary, 
N.I. LP., 

Aldwych  House, 

London,  W.C.  2, 

or  Telephone  Holborn  2277 


Printed  by  Smiths'  Printing  Co.  (London  and  St.  Albans,  Ltd.),  Clifton  House,  Worship  Street,  London,  E.C.z 
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A  RELIGIOUS  AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 

IIGHT  from  Darkness"  by  Takeo  Iwahashi  (published  by  the  Book  Committee 
of  the  Society  of  Friends,  302,  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia,  price  one  dollar)  is 
the  simply  told  story  of  a  spiritual  pilgrimage. 
The  writer  is  a  blind  Japanese  Christian,  now  Professor  in  Kwansei  Gakuin 
University,  Kobe,  and  his  mastery'  of  English  is  remarkable.  There  is  no  striving 
.  after  effect,  no  "  fine  writing,"  and  every  now  and  again  a  quaint  turn  of  phrase 
li  reminds  the  reader  that  Professor  Iwahashi  is  not  using  his  mother-tongue  ;  but 
it  is  a  quaintness  that  adds  to,  rather  than  detracts  from,  the  telling  of  his  story.  Phrases  like 
"  The  cold  breeze  of  the  new  morn  swept  over  my  flushed  cheeks,"  "  It  is  because  the  ground 
is  overspread  with  scattered  cheny  flowers  that  it  seems  white,  and  the  dark  spots  upon  it 
are  the  wet  places  peeping  out  of  the  carpet  of  blossoms,"  or  "  Deserted  like  a  nameless  tomb- 
stone beside  an  unfrequented  road,"  have  something  faintly  unfamiliar  about  them,  and  could 
hardly  have  been  written  by  an  Englishman,  though  they  have  a  beauty  of  their  own. 

Mr.  Bates,  President  of  Kwansei  Gakuin  University,  contributes  an  appreciation  to  Mr. 
Iwahashi's  book,  in  which  he  speaks  warmly  of  the  author  as  student,  teacher  and  friend,  and 
as  one  who  "  has  sweetened  and  deepened  the  currents  of  life  for  all  with  whom  he  has  been 
associated,"  and  a  Foreword  is  written  by  Dr.  Rufus  Jones,  who  claims  that  the  book  reveals 
how  "  the  human  spirit  assisted  by  the  grace  of  God  is  always  greater  and  mightier  than  the 
world  knows.  There  would  appear  to  be  no  insuperable  circumstances  to  the  determined 
spirit." 

Takeo  Iwahashi  lost  his  sight  when  he  was  in  his  twentieth  }7ear  ;  he  was  at  the  time  a  student 
of  engineering  at  Tokyo,  and  as  the  eldest  son  of  his  parents  his  father  and  mother  looked  to 
him  as  likely  to  prove  their  support  in  old  age.  There  were  several  younger  members  of  the 
family,  including  a  sister  of  seventeen,  then  a  pupil  at  the  Girls'  High  School,  Osaka.  The 
first  hint  of  eye-trouble  came  in  February,  and  after  several  operations  it  was  decided  four 
months  later  that  further  treatment  was  unlikely  to  be  of  avail  ;  there  was  some  hope  that  if 
the  young  man's  general  health  improved  his  eyesight  also  might  be  improved,  but  it  was  a 
hope  that  rested  on  very  slender  foundations. 
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Iwahashi's  parents  and  relatives  were 
devout  people,  and  prayers  to  the  goddess  of 
mercy,  the  god  of  medicine,  and  a  visit  to  a 
certain  shrine,  famed  for  its  healing  powers, 
were  all  proposed,  and  in  turn  rejected  by 
the  sick  man,  who  felt  that  to  pray  for  his 
own  restoration  in  a  world  of  men  and  women 
whose  lot  was  equally  unhappy  could  not  be 
justified  on  moral  grounds  ;  and  if  Buddha 
answered  such  a  selfish  prayer  it  would  be 
inconsistent  with  his  absolute  righteousness. 
Such  high-mindedness  was  all  very  well,  but 
it  proved  highly  exasperating  to  Iwahashi's 
devoted  mother,  and  in  the  end  she  decided 
herself  to  make  a  twenty  days'  pilgrimage 
to  the  temple  of  the  goddess  of  mercy  on 
behalf  of  her  obstinate  son  ;  "  daily  she 
ciimbed  up  the  hill  to  the  temple  till  at  last 
she  wore  out  her  clogs  under  her  weary 
feet." 

But  it  was  all  in  vain,  and  Iwahashi  daily 
grew  more  wretched  and  self-absorbed  in 
his  misery,  till  at  length  the  friends  who  had 
tried  to  comfort  him  left  him  alone,  and  a 
crisis  was  reached  on  New  Year's  Eve  when 
the  young  man  decided  to  end  his  wretched- 
ness by  taking  his  life.  He  was  prevented  at 
the  last  moment  by  his  mother,  and  her  plea 
that  he  should  live,  in  the  words  "  If  you  die, 
life  is  not  worth  living  for  me  ' '  broke  through 
the  reserve  he  had  built  up  about  him,  and 
revealed  to  him,  in  a  moment  of  enlighten- 
ment what  love  meant — "  In  spite  of  my 
being  the  cause  of  misery  and  a  financial 
burden,  she  no  less  insisted  that  my  living 
was  the  supreme  thing  in  life  to  her  .  .  .  Our 
Lord,  in  spite  of  my  defiance  and  sacrilege 
did  save  this  lost  undeserving  child  through 
my  mother's  love."  Iwahashi's  conversion 
to  Christianity  came  later,  but  he  suggests 
that  it  began  at  this  moment,  when  he 
turned  from  his  own  miseries  to  face  life 
afresh  as  a  blind  man,  and  to  take  up  new 
responsibilities. 

He  gave  up  attendance  at  hospital  with 
the  approval  of  the  doctor  in  charge  of  his 
case,  who  had  continued  treatment  less 
because  it  could  prove  of  value  than  because 
he  dreaded  pronouncing  sentence  of  total 
blindness,  and  began  to  study  massage  at 
the  Osaka  Municipal  School  for  the  Blind. 
Apparently,  however,  Iwahashi  did  not  long 
follow  the  practice  of  massage,  and  decided 
instead  to  pursue  a  more  definitely  literary 
course,  which  led  him  to  a  decision  to  study 
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English,  and  he  sent  to  England,  presumably 
to  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  for  a 
number  of  Braille  books,  including  the  four 
Gospels.  The  story  of  the  man  blind  from 
his  birth,  of  whom  the  disciples  asked  the 
question  "  Who  did  sin,  this  man  or  his 
parents,  that  he  was  born  blind  ?  "  and  the 
reply  "  Neither  .  .  .  but  that  the  works  of 
God  might  be  made  manifest  "  came  to  him 
with  all  the  splendour  of  a  new  outlook  upon 
living,  and  the  negation  of  the  fatalism  that 
had  so  far  darkened  his  thought.  He  studied 
Christianity,  and  with  his  mother  and  sister 
was  admitted  into  the  Christian  church  the 
following  year. 

After  studying  for  some  time  at  the  Osaka 
School,  Iwahashi  decided  to  proceed  to  the 
Kwansei  Gakuin  College,  and  his  sister 
accompanied  him  as  reader.  He  remained 
here  for  four  years,  took  his  degree,  and 
was  then  appointed  on  the  staff  of  his  old 
school  for  the  blind.  His  marriage  to  a 
member  of  "  Itto-en,"  a  mendicant  order  of 
Christian  workers,  took  place  apparently 
about  this  time. 

Meanwhile,  Iwahashi  had  made  several 
foreign  friends,  among  them  Mr.  Brailsford, 
an  English  journalist,  and  a  member  of  the 
Society  of  Friends,  who,  impressed  by  the 
young  man's  ability,  suggested  to  him  that 
he  might  benefit  by  study  abroad,  and 
helped  to  make  arrangements  for  his  admis- 
sion to  Edinburgh  University.  Meanwhile 
his  wife  had  been  offered  financial  help  to 
enable  her  to  accompany  him,  and  with 
trepidation  the  two  set  out  for  Europe, 
leaving  behind  them  their  three-months-old 
baby  son,  whom  they  had  named 
"Hideyuki"  ("Going  to  Britain")  in  honour 
of  their  adventure.  Unhappily,  the  help 
promised  to  Mrs.  Iwahashi  did  not  ma- 
terialise, and  the  two  travellers  arrived  in 
London  armed  with  little  but  a  knowledge  of 
Esperanto,  a  courageous  philosophy  of  life 
that  determined  to  think  no  evil  of  the 
friend  who  had  failed  to  keep  his  word 
("  as  his  promise  of  remittance  in  the  begin- 
ning helped  much  to  start  us  on  this  ad- 
venture ")  and  a  serene  faith  in  God's 
providence,  "  in  which  He  had  ordained  us 
to  take  on  a  rather  rash  enterprise." 

All  ended  happily,  however,  as  Professor 
R.  of  the  Society  of  Friends  in  Edinburgh 
insisted  on  rescuing  the  intrepid  pair  from 
the  attic  lodgings  in  which  they  had  estab- 
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lished  themselves,  Mr.  Brailsford,  hearing  of 
their  financial  difficulties,  cabled  them  some 
more  money,  Iwahashi  won  a  prize  at  the 
end  of  his  first  term  in  Edinburgh,  magazine 
articles  brought  in  other  money-help,  kindly 
students  vied  with  one  another  in  acting 
as  readers  to  the  blind  man,  even  the  kindly 
tram-conductor  who  insisted  on  going  out 
of  his  way  to  help  Iwahashi  to  his  lodging 
on  a  snowy  night  was  given  promotion  as  a 
result  of  his  good  deed,  and  "  God  bestowed 
upon  us  a  little  daughter,  and  favoured  us 
three  with  the  pleasure  of  returning  to  our 
native  land."  It  is  simply  and  almost 
naively  told,  but  it  is  a  moving  story. 

THE  MOON  SOCIETY. 

THE  meetings  held  in  London  this 
August  of  the  newly  constituted  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  Moon  Society  have 
been  of  particular  importance  by 
reason  of  the  international  character  now 
assumed  by  the  Board  and  of  the  matters  under 
discussion.  The  New  Beacon  in  its  issue 
of  15th  August  gave  a  list  of  the  members  of 
the  Board  and  referred  to  the  consideration 
being  given  to  proposals  for  doing  away  with 
the  return  line — a  unique  feature  of  Moon — 
and  for  adopting  a  number  of  contractions. 

The  Directors  were  fortunate  in  being  able 
to  discuss  these  problems  with  Mr.  Tate  and 
Miss  Bradfield,  both  of  whom  are  members 
of  the  sub-committee  set  up  by  the  College 
of  Teachers  of  the  Blind  in  193 1,  when  the 
Moon  Society  asked  the  College  for  its 
opinion  on  the  proposed  abolition  of  the 
return  line.  Mr.  Tate's  lifelong  work  for  the 
blind,  and  his  especial  interest  in  Moon  types, 
give  weight  to  any  opinion  expressed  by  him. 
Miss  Bradfield  has  had  great  experience  in 
teaching  both  Braille  and  Moon,  and  is, 
perhaps,  the  outstanding  authority  on  the 
technicalities  of  the  system.  Her  Moon 
Made  Easy  is  the  standard  work  used  in 
the  education  of  Moon  readers. 

The  College  of  Teachers  have  not  yet 
expressed  any  decided  views,  but  the 
Directors  were  given  to  understand  that  the 
Executive  of  the  College  is  in  favour  of  doing 
away  with  the  return  line,  and  believes  that 
a  certain  number  of  contractions  could 
advantageously  be  introduced.  Decision  on 
both  these  points  must  be  based  on  the  wishes 


and  convenience  of  Moon  readers  in  Great 
Britain,  the  United  States  and  the  British 
Empire.  It  is  hoped  to  obtain  substantial 
agreement  between  readers  of  Moon  and 
teachers  of  that  system  throughout  the 
English-speaking  world,  and  it  may  be  taken 
for  granted  that  any  change  which  involves 
scrapping  of  books  now  in  libraries,  or  a 
prolonged  period  of  confusion,  will  not  be 
made  without  good  cause.  For  the  time 
being,  the  Moon  Society  has  decided  to 
prolong  the  experimental  stage  by  which 
readers  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  are 
being  given  the  opportunity  of  reading  Moon 
with  and  without  the  return  line,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  put  before  readers  the  con- 
tractions proposed  and  the  case  for  their 
adoption.  Miss  Bradfield  has  compiled,  with 
her  usual  skill,  an  article  which  puts  the 
argument  for  contractions  while  illustrating 
them,  which  will  be  published  in  forthcoming 
issues  of  the  Moon  Newspaper  and  the  Moon 
Magazine  (published  in  Great  Britain)  and 
in  the  Moon  edition  of  the  Ziegler  Magazine 
(published  in  America).  At  the  same  time, 
the  Directors  of  the  Society  are  arranging  for 
considerable  interchange  of  magazines  and 
newspapers  between  Moon  readers  in  England 
and  the  United  States,  in  order  to  give 
advocates  of  change  and  maintainers  of  the 
existing  system  every  opportunity  of  testing 
their  opinions  and  expressing  their  views. 

PERSONALIA 

Fr.  Adam  Wilkinson,  who  is  now  totally 
blind  and  living  in  retirement  at  Gosforth, 
Newcastle,  celebrated  the  golden  jubilee  of 
his  ordination  on  5th  October.  He  was  for 
fourteen  years  in  charge  of  the  church  of 
SS.  Mary  and  Thomas  Aquinas,  Stella,  Co. 
Durham. 

Mr.  Gordon  Baker,  honorary  secretary  of 
the  Lansdowne  Social  Club  for  the  Blind, 
was  presented  last  month  with  a  purse  of 
money  in  recognition  of  his  service  to  the 
club. 

Mr.  William  M.  Stone,  for  many  years 
Headmaster  and  Superintendent  of  the 
Royal  Blind  Asylum  and  School,  Edinburgh, 
has  been  appointed  Principal  of  the  Royal 
Normal  College,  in  succession  to  Mrs. 
Campbell. 
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NEWS 


Memorial  to  the  Late  Canon  Gedge. — Last 
month  the  Bishop  of  Rochester  visited  Crayford 
Parish  Church  to  dedicate  altar  rails  and  an 
inscribed  tablet  which  have  been  set  up  in  the 
church  as  part  of  the  parish  memorial  to  the 
late  Canon  Gedge.  The  inscription  reads  :— 
"  To  the  Glory  of  God.  These  altar  rails  have 
been  erected  in  affectionate  and  respectful 
memory  of  the  Rev.  Canon  Edward  Lionel 
Gedge,  B. A.,  Rector  of  Crayford  from  1926  to 
1932." 

At  the  Sunday  evening  service,  the  Bishop 
said  that  the  life  of  Canon  Gedge  was  an  inspira- 
tion to  them  all.  Smitten  with  blindness  when 
a  young  man  on  the  morrow  of  his  marriage, 
a  happening  that  would  have  broken  the  spirit 
of  many  a  man,  Canon  Gedge  rose  triumphant 
over  his  affliction.  Invincible  cheerfulness  was 
one  of  his  outstanding  characteristics.  He  was 
remarkable  not  only  for  his  cheerful  spirit,  but 
for  mental  alertness,  of  which  the  Bishop  said 
he  could  bear  personal  testimony.  In  his 
pastoral  activity  he  set  a  wonderful  example. 
A  little  time  before  his  death  he  said  to  a  friend 
that  he  had  just  completed  his  visitation  of  the 
last  of  the  new  houses  built  in  the  parish.  How 
many  so  handicapped  could  show  such  pastoral 
care  and  activity  ? 

Canon  Gedge  was  in  great  demand  as  a  mission 
preacher.  His  cheerfulness  and  mental  alert- 
ness were  attractive  qualities,  but  above  all 
it  was  his  sure  conviction  of  the  things  of  which 
he  spoke.  The  lesson  of  his  life  came  as  a 
challenge  to  them  all  and  they  could  learn  of 
him  how  to  face  troubles  and  tribulations  with 
the  same  courage,  perseverance  and  determina- 
tion. 

On  the  following  day,  in  the  Church  Hall, 
founded  by  Canon  Gedge,  an  oak  scroll  placed 
over  the  doorway  was  unveiled  by  Mr.  P.  C. 
Russell,  Rector's  Warden,  and  dedicated  by 
the  Rector. 

New  Site  for  Royal  Glasgow  Asylum  lor  the 
Blind. — The  Royal  Infirmary,  Glasgow,  has 
■  purchased  the  premises  in  Castle  Street  at  pre- 
sent occupied  by  the  Royal  Glasgow  Asylum 
for  the  Blind.  A  site  for  the  new  building  of 
the  Asylum  has  been  secured  in  the  Possilpark 
district  and  the  new  building  will  afford  accom- 
modation for  the  Castle  Street  and  the  Saracen 
Street  workers  and  scholars. 

"It  will  incorporate  what  years  of  experience 
have  taught  us,"  says  an  official  of  the  Asylum, 
"  and  included  in  a  modern  building  will  be 
every  aid  for  the  blind,  and  the  workshops  will 
be   examples   of   their   kind.     We   have   found 


many  things  helpful  in    past  years,  and  these 
will  all  find  a  place  in  the  new  building." 

Mr.  Hore-Belisha  and  the  White  Stick 
Movement. — In  connection  with  the  White 
Stick  Movement,  Mr.  Hore-Belisha,  the  Minister 
of  Transport,  has  written  to  the  National  Insti- 
tute for  the  Blind  as  follows: — 

"I  certainly  think  that  everything  possible 
should  be  done  to  bring  to  the  notice  of  the 
public  the  special  difficulties  with  which  blind 
people  have  to  contend.  My  fullest  sympathies 
are  with  those  who  are  deprived  of  the  gift  of 
sight,  and  I  do  feel  that  they,  above  all,  should 
have  the  first  claim  to  the  courtesy  of  the  road." 

A  large  and  increasing  number  of  blind 
persons  now  carry  a  white  walking  stick  in 
order  to  indicate  to  pedestrians  and  motorists 
alike  that,  being  blind,  they  have  special 
traffic  difficulties  to  encounter.  The  effective- 
ness of  this  practice  is  naturally  governed  very 
largely  by  the  extent  to  which  its  significance  is 
recognised  by  motorists,  and  the  "  Safety  First  " 
organisations  and  the  British  Broadcasting 
Corporation  have  from  time  to  time  directed 
the  attention  of  the  general  public  to  the  reason 
why  blind  people  carry  white  walking  sticks. 

The  Automobile  Association  and  the  Royal 
Automobile  Club  have  assisted  in  every  possible 
way  in  making  this  method  of  helping  blind 
pedestrians  widely  known  to  motorists,  and 
have  recently  circulated  throughout  the  Press 
further  communications  on  the  subject,  appeal- 
ing to  motorists  to  be  on  the  look-out  for 
persons  using  white  walking  sticks. 

Blind  Clubs  Compete  in  Games. — The  Tyneside 
Recreation  Club  for  the  Blind,  33,  Snmmerhill 
Street,  Newcastle,  entertained  a  party  of  17 
members  of  Edinburgh  Blind  Social  Club.  The 
main  object  of  the  visit  was  to  compete  in  a 
series  of  games,  namely,  bagatelle,  chess, 
dominoes,  draughts,  and  whist.  A  keen  struggle 
took  place  in  most  of  the  games,  the  issue  being 
a  victory  for  Edinburgh  by  three  events  against 
two.  The  visitors  won  at  chess,  draughts,  and 
whist,  Newcastle  at  bagatelle  and  dominoes. 

Helen  Keller's  Farewell  Message  to  British 

Blind. — "  Every  blind  person  who  presses  for- 
ward to  accomplishment  is  a  ray  of  encourage- 
ment to  others,"  said  Dr.  Helen  Keller  in  a 
farewell  message  to  the  British  Blind,  among 
whom  she  has  just  passed  fifteen  months. 

The  words  were  prompted  by  the  "  sight  " 
of  blind  masseurs  and  masseuses  giving  expert 
electrical  treatments  at  the  Alfred  Eichholz 
Clinic    in    Great    Portland    Street,    which    the 
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famous  deaf-blind  authoress  visited  when  passing 
through  London  on  her  return  to  America. 

"  At  the  moment,"  she  said,  "  man  is  groping 
through  the  void  for  the  right  solution  of  his 
difficulties.  He  lives  in  a  world  of  suspicion 
and  perplexity,  but  in  the  end  he  will  see  the 
light  and  there  find  God." 

"  This  clinic,"  Miss  Keller  added,  "  illus- 
trates how  the  blind  are  becoming  raor^  and 
more  fitted  to  serve.  After  generations  of 
effort,  we  are  gaining  the  confidence  necessary 
to  overcome  our  handicap.  Much  has  been 
done  for  us,  and  now  we  want  to  do  something 
ourselves." 

For  the  past  year  Dr.  Keller  has  been  lead- 
ing a  restful  life  at  a  secluded  farm  in  Ross- 
shire.  In  order  that  Dr.  Keller  could  take 
her  daily  walk  by  herself,  the  farmer  arranged 
a  "  pathway  "  of  stakes  to  which  he  attached 
ropes. 

"  My  heart  is  heavy  at  having  to  leave  the 
peaceful  atmosphere  of  your  country  and 
all  the  friends  who  have  been  so  good  to  me," 
she  told  a  reporter  in  a  farewell  interview. 

National  Library's  Temporary  Premises.— 
The  National  Library  for  the  Blind,  35,  Great 
Smith  Street,  and  18,  Tuft  on  Street,  S.W.  1,  is 
moving  the  bulk  of  its  books  in  embossed  types 
to  temporary  premises  during  the  demolition 
and  re-erection  of  the  Tufton  Street  building. 
The  work  of  circulation  will  be  carried  on  for 
the  next  few  months  from  6,  Douglas  Street, 
S.W.  1. 

Opening  of  New  Hall  for  the  Blind  at  Hull- 
Sir  Philip  Reckitt,  Bt.,  O.B.E.,  J.P.,  took  the 
chair  at  the  opening  ceremony  of  the  Sir  Philip 
Reckitt  Hall  at  the  Hull  and  East  Riding 
Institute  for  the  Blind,  Beverley  Road,  Hull, 
last  month.  The  occasion  was  also  the  70th 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  Institute. 
"  It  is  a  pleasure  and  an  honour  for  me  to  have 
this  hall  named  after  me,"  said  Sir  Philip. 
"  There  is  a  person  who  did  much  for  the  blind 
and  whose  name  is  perpetuated  in  the  Rock- 
cliff  e  Home  for  Women.  I  am  honoured,  indeed, 
to  be  associated  with  him." 


Speaking  of  the  great  services  rendered  to  the 
Institute  by  Sir  Philip  Reckitt,  the  Lord  Mayor 
of  Hull,  Alderman  H.  Shepherd,  said  :  "Sir 
Philip  Reckitt  is  now  in  the  25th  year  of  his 
presidency,  and  while  we  appreciate  the  very 
splendid  financial  help  he  has  rendered  we  are 
not  unmindful  that  his  great  business  experience 
has  been  of  paramount  importance." 

The  Secretary,  Mr.  Holdcroft,  explained  that 
the  purposes  of  the  hall  were  threefold  :  it 
would  be  a  place  of  entertainment  for  the  blind 
themselves  ;  a  rendezvous  of  social  activities 
carried  out  by  the  committee  for  the  raising  of 
funds  ;  and,  finally,  it  would  be  available  for 
outsiders  anxious  to  hire  a  hall  for  their  own 
functions. 

A  basket  chair  was  presented  to  the  Lady 
Mayoress  by  Mrs.  Frankish,  of  Beverley,  the 
oldest  blind  person  in  Hull  and  the  East  Riding. 
She  was  led  up  to  the  platform,  and  then  gave 
her  little  speech  : 

"  It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  present  this 
chair  to  the  Lady  Mayoress.  I  wish  her  every 
good  wish,  and  I  hope  she  will  live  to  be  a 
hundred,  and  when  she  reaches  her  98th  year  I 
hope  she  will  feel  as  well  and  happy  as  I  do." 

The  hall  was  designed  by  Mr.  John  J.  Fisher, 
of  Messrs.  T.  Brownlow,  Thompson  and  Fisher, 
and  has  cost  about  £3,300  to  erect. 

Public-house  Licence  Granted  to  Blinded 
Soldier. — Mr.  Roland  Naraan,  a  blinded  ex- 
soldier  from  St.  Dunstans,  who  has  been  em- 
ployed for  some  years  as  a  telephone  operator, 
has  been  granted  a  public-house  licence  at 
Witham,  Essex.  The  house  of  which  he  has 
become  landlord  is  the  Willows,  at  Cressing, 
between  Witham  and  Braintree.  He  is  not  the 
first  blind  innkeeper  in  England.  George 
Langham,  totally  blind  almost  from  birth,  was 
licensee  of  the  Crosskeys,  Swinford,  from  1890 
to  1895,  and  of  the  Chequers  Inn,  Swinford,  from 
1895  to  his  death  in  1913.  After  losing  his  sight 
in  later  life,  Jack  Brooks,  a  fish  auctioneer  of 
Milford  Haven,  became  landlord  of  the  Station 
Hotel,  Saundersfoot,  Pembroke. 


LOCAL  GOVE 


GLASGOW. 

Glasgow  Allowances  to  be  sent  by  Post. — An 

administrative  reform  has  been  made  by  the 
Glasgow  Corporation.  This  will  enable  the 
unemployable  blind  to  receive  their  allowances 
from  the  Corporation  by  post  fortnightly  or 
monthly,  as  desired.  A  minority  prefer  to  attend 
at  the  Public  Assistance  Office  to  receive  their 
allowances  in  person. 


LEICESTER. 

Leicester  City  Council  Passes  New  Joint 
Welfare  Scheme  for  the  Blind. — Two  important 
amendments  were  accepted  by  the  Leicester 
City  Council  on  25th  September,  when  it  passed 
the  draft  report  and  draft  regulations  of  the 
new  joint  welfare  scheme  for  the  blind  of 
Leicester,  Leicestershire  and  Rutland. 

One  was  that  45s.  a  week  should  be  paid  to  a 
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blind  man  and  wife  living  together,  or  two  blind 
persons  sharing  the  same  house,  instead  of  35s. 
as  proposed  in  the  regulations. 

The  other  was  that  in  the  schedule  of  the 
methods  of  assessment  of  existing  means,  the 
first  7s.  6d.  in  any  instance  of  National  Health 
disablement  benefit  or  sick  allowance  under 
medical  certificate,  should  be  ignored.  In  the 
report  it  was  proposed  that  the  full  amount  in 
each  instance  should  rank  for  assessment. 

The  first  amendment  was  proposed  by  Coun- 
cillor F.  J.  Jackson,  and  the  second  by  Councillor 
T.  J.  Burns. 

Alderman  W.  E.  Wilford,  who  explained  the 
scheme  to  the  Council,  said  he  would  be  delighted 
to  accept  this  if  the  Ministry  would  sanction  it. 
He  said  the  Parliamentary  and  General  Purposes 
Committee  would  be  only  too  glad  to  negotiate 
with  the  Ministry  on  these  points,  and  would 
accept  the  amendments,  on  the  understanding 
that  if  the  Minister  refused  to  sanction  them 
the  report  would  stand  as  it  was.  To  this  the 
Council  agreed. 

Alderman  Wilford  said  the  City  and  County 
Councils  were  going  to  delegate  their  powers 
under  the  Act  to  the  Royal  Leicester,  Leicester- 
shire and  Rutland  Blind  Institution,  and  to  the 
Wycliffe  Society,  which  had  served  so  admirably 


under  the  scheme  passed  in  1922.  Leicester  was 
unique  in  the  fact  that  it  was  served  so  well  by 
these  two  societies.  The  Blind  Institution  would 
look  after  the  industrial  and  educational  side, 
and  the  Wycliffe  Society  after  the  social  side. 

This  scheme  included  twice  as  much  Council 
representation  as  formerly — two  on  each  society 
and  two  special  representatives  on  the  Case 
Committee. 

^PORTSMOUTH. 

New  Home  for  Aged  Blind  of  Portsmouth. — 
Plans  for  a  Home  for  Aged  and  Infirm  Blind 
Persons  to  be  erected  on  Portsdown  Hill  were 
presented  last  month  by  the  Blind  Persons  Act 
and  Local  Pensions  Committee  to  the  Ports- 
mouth City  Council. 

It  was  reported  that  the  Ministry  of  Health 
had  given  consent  and  that  £2,200  had  been 
handed  over  to  the  Corporation  by  the  Ports- 
mouth Voluntary  Association  for  the  Blind 
towards  the  provision  of  the  Home.  Tenders 
had  been  invited  and  the  Committee  recom- 
mended the  acceptance  of  the  lowest  at  £6,045. 

The  Committee  also  recommended  that 
application  should  be  made  to  the  Ministry  for 
sanction  to  borrow  the  necessary  money,  the 
loan  to  include  £120  for  the  salary  of  the  clerk 
of  the  works.    The  Council  agreed. 


FOREIGN  NEWS 


Canadian    National    Institute    Exhibit. — The 

talking  book  was  demonstrated  at  the  Exhibit 
of  the  Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind 
in  the  Electrical  and  Engineering  Building  at 
the  Canadian  National  Exhibition,  Toronto. 
Every  phase  of  the  Institute's  Canada-wide 
programme  was  shown.  Twenty-one  blind 
persons  were  present,  demonstrating  home  hand- 
crafts, turning  out  attractive  dresses  and  aprons, 
producing  the  Braille  Courier,  making  rubber 
door  mats  from  old  motor-car  tyres,  making 
nets,  caning  chairs,  typing  from  a  dictaphone, 
manufacturing  willow  signal  cones  used  by  the 
Dominion  Meteorological  Department,  stuffing 
cushions,  fitting  cycle-wheel  spokes,  stringing 
tennis  racquets,  etc.  Braille  books,  games, 
watches,  thermometers  and  other  appliances 
were  on  display. 

Prevention  of  Accidents  in  the  United  States.— 
The  organisation  of  a  Speakers'  Bureau, 
consisting  of  50  authorities  on  accident  preven- 
tion at  work,  on  the  street,  and  in  the  home,  is 
announced  by  Tulien  H.  Harvey,  on  behalf  of  the 
Metropolitan  Chapter,  American  Society  of 
Safety  Engineers,  29,  West  39th  Street.  Lewis 
II.   Carris,   managing  director  of  the  National 


Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness,  is 
chairman  of  a  committee  in  charge  of  the 
Speakers'  Bureau. 

National  Council  for  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind 
of  Ireland. — A  most  interesting  meeting  of  the 
National  Council  for  the  Welfare  of  the 
Blind  of  Ireland  was  held  at  the  Gresham 
Hotel,  Dublin,  on  September  7th,  when  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Rufus  Graves  Mather  spoke  on  their 
world-wide  work  for  the  blind. 

A  reception  in  honour  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mather 
was  given  by  the  National  Council  on  the  day 
before  the  meeting,  and  was  held  at  the  American 
Legation,  kindly  lent  for  the  occasion  by  Mr.  J. 
Orr  Denby,  the  Charge  d' Affaires.  As  a  prelude 
to  the  meeting,  the  girls  of  St.  Mary's  Institution, 
Merrion,  and  the  boys  of  St.  Joseph's,  Drum- 
condra,  entertained  the  visitors  with  tunes 
played  on  pipes  they  had  made  and  decorated 
themselves. 

Mr.  Mather  took  as  his  main  theme  Prevention 
of  Blindness,  and  dealt  with  preventable 
blindness  caused  by  neglect  of  infantile  ophthal- 
mia, industrial  accidents,  lack  of  proper  food, 
and  eye-strain  due  to  improper  lighting.  He  gave 
some  account  of  sight  conservation  classes  and 
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urged  the  general  public  to  co-operate  with  the 
medical  and  nursing  professions  in  the  great 
work  of  sight-saving. 

Mrs.  Mather  also  spoke  and  described  the 
founding  and  subsequent  activities  of  the  New 
York  Lighthouse,  and  her  work  among  the 
war-blinded  in  France.  She  urged  the  need  in 
the  Free  State  of  a  census  of  the  blind,  more 
home  visitors  and  teachers,  and  sight-saving 
classes. 

Speeches  were  also  made  by  the  Lord  Mayor 
of  Dublin,  Dr.  Moorhouse,  and  Senator  Jameson, 
and  a  film  was  shown  of  the  life  at  Perkins 
Institution,  Boston,  U.S.A. 

Captain  Sir  Ian  Fraser's  Tour. — The  following 
notes  have  been  received  from  Captain  Sir  Ian 
Fraser,  M.P.,  who  is  on  a  mission  to  Australia 
and  New  Zealand  in  order  to  visit  the  blinded 
ex-Servicemen  of  those  Dominions  : — 

"  I  write  these  notes  from  Vancouver,  British 
Columbia.  To-morrow,  Lady  Fraser  and  I  sail 
for  Auckland,  New  Zealand.  Then  we  go  on  to 
Australia,  and  return  to  England  about  the  end 
of  the  year. 

"  On  my  way  across  Canada  I  stepped  off  at 
Toronto  for  about  24  hours  to  break  the  long 
train  journey  and  meet  Captain  Edwin  Baker, 
himself  a  St.  Dunstaner  and  managing  director 
of  the  Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
with  whom  I  wanted  to  discuss  various  matters 
of  interest  to  our  organisations.  About  25 
blinded  soldiers  who  live  in  Ontario  gave  us  a 
most  delightful  party. 

"  Coming  west  across  Canada  I  met  at  the 
more  important  cities  the  local  representatives 
of  the  Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
and  here  in  Vancouver  I  have  been  entertained 
by  and  looked  after  by  M.  C.  Robinson,  or 
'  Robbie,'  as  we  knew  him  in  St.  Dunstan's, 
who  is  in  charge  of  blind  welfare  work  in 
Western  Canada. 

"  The  Canadian  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind  not  only  looks  after  the  interest  of  Cana- 
dian blinded  soldiers  in  this  country  as  does 
St.  Dunstan's  at  home,  but  has  grown  into  a 
wide-spread  organisation  covering  the  whole 
Dominion  of  Canada  and  making  up-to-date 
provision  for  blind  persons  in  all  parts  and  of  all 
classes  and  conditions.  St.  Dunstan's  can 
legitimately  take  pride  in  this  outstanding 
Canadian  development,  for  it  arose  out  of  the 
St.  Dunstan's  spirit  and  has  been  developed  and 
fostered  by  Baker,  Viets,  Robinson  and  others, 
who  were  comrades  of  ours  at  St.  Dunstan's  in 
the  old  days. 

"  I  shall  spend  a  little  time  in  New  Zealand 
visiting  the  principal  cities  where  Clutha 
Mackenzie,  another  St.  Dunstaner,  in  charge  of 
blind  welfare  work  in  that  Dominion,  is  arrang- 
ing  re-unions  of  New  Zealand  blinded  soldiers. 


Then  I  go  on  to  Australia,  where  Elmer  Glew, 
another  St.  Dunstaner,  and  organiser  of  the 
Australian  Association,  is  arranging  for  me  to 
attend  re-unions  of  his  comrades.  We  shall 
have  a  Conference  at  Melbourne,  where  repre- 
sentatives of  the  various  States  will  be  present, 
together  with  Mackenzie,  and  where  many 
matters  of  interest  to  our  organisations  will 
be  discussed.  I  will  write  about  these  matters 
in  a  later  issue. 

"  In  addition  to  attending  this  Conference 
and  these  re-unions,  which  are  the  primary 
reason  for  my  journey,  the  British  Legion  have 
done  me  the  honour  of  asking  me  to  lead  their 
delegation  to  the  Conference  of  the  British 
Empire  Service  League,  to  be  held  in  Melbourne 
during  Armistice  Week.  Here  I  will  meet 
representatives  of  the  Canadian  Legion  and  of 
New  Zealand,  Australian  and  South  African 
ex-Service  men's  organisations  in  an  Empire 
Conference  which  will  be  opened  by  His  Royal 
Highness  the  Duke  of  Gloucester. 

"  Colonel  Sir  John  Brown,  past  Chairman  of 
the  British  Legion,  was  to  have  led  this  delega- 
tion, but  he  was  unfortunately  prevented  at  the 
last  moment  by  ill-health,  and  I  have  taken  his 
place  at  the  request  of  the  Legion  in  Great 
Britain. 

"  I  may  have  the  opportunity  of  saying  a  word 
to  my  St.  Dunstan's  friends  and  listeners 
generally  during  Armistice  week,  for  I  have  been 
invited  by  the  British  Broadcasting  Corporation 
to  broadcast  a  talk  on  the  Ex-Service  Men's 
Conference,  and  on  the  celebrations  which  are 
taking  place  there.  By  a  curious  inversion  of 
time  my  words  spoken  to  the  microphone  in 
Melbourne,  on  November  10th,  will  arrive  in 
England,  and  be  transmitted  on  November  9th, 
the  day  before." 


A  Visit  to  the  Liverpool  Blind   Asylum   in 
1828. 

A  recent  number  of  Notes  and  Queries 
contains  interesting  extracts  from  the  diary 
of  John  Orlando  Parry,  describing  a  visit  he 
paid  to  the  Liverpool  Blind  Asylum.  "There," 
he  writes,  "  poor  people  make  rugs,  baskets, 
ropes,  shoes,  sacks,  sash  lines,  in  the  neatest 
manner.  But  of  all  things  I  ever  beheld  and 
felt,  it  was  those  poor  people  singing.  When 
they  all  rose  up  to  sing  the  Te  Deum  of 
Handel  it  was  of  all  things  the  most  over- 
powering to  see  near  forty  blind  people 
singing  with  the  greatest  precision,  and  a 
blind  person  at  the  organ." 
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A  BLIND  MAN'S  POST  BAG 


By  C.  R.  ALLEN. 


I  CANNOT  pretend  to  the  galaxy  of 
correspondents  which  Mr.  E.  V. 
Lucas  displays  in  his  latest  book, 
"  Post  Bag  Diversions,"  wherein  he 
serves  up  all  the  letters  that  he  has 
managed  to  keep  from  destruction 
by  fire  or  other  causes.  I  have  not 
been  so  fortunate,  though,  like  Mr.  Lucas, 
I  have  heard  from  Henry  Ainley  in  my  time. 
When  he  was  acting  at  the  New  Theatre, 
I  ventured  to  the  stage  door,  which  is 
situated  in  that  fascinating  lane  of  which 
poor  Meggie  Albanesi  wrote  in  a  published 
letter,  with  a  copy  of  "  The  Singing  Heart." 
Mr.  Ainley  wrote  very  sympathetically  about 
it,  but  like  the  late  Mr.  Andrew  Melrose,  in 
the  matter  of  another  play  called  "  When 
Mr.  Punch  was  Young,"  he  could  not  see 
his  way  to  act  fairy  godfather  to  me. 

Sometimes  a  letter  reaches  me  from  an 
unknown  quarter  in  that  cylindrical  form 
which  tells  me  that  here  is  something  I  can 
read  for  myself.  Two  such  letters  from 
unknown  friends  have  been  elicited  by  an 
essay  of  mine  which  won  the  prize  offered 
in  an  International  Literary  Competition 
for  the  Blind.  The  essay  was  concerned  with 
"style,"  and  of  the  two  correspondents 
which  it  brought  me  one  was  a  young  woman 
hailing  from  New  South  Wales,  and  the 
other  was  a  blind  man  resident  in  Boston.  I 
quote  from  this  letter  in  the  hope  that  it 
may  lead  some  reader  to  ponder  upon  the 
life  of  another.  We  are  all  interested  in 
biography,  and  biography  does  not  neces- 
sarily mean  the  written  account  of  the  lives 
of  those  who  have  achieved. 

I  do  not  know  that  Fred  Tansey  has 
achieved  anything  except  a  certain  measure 
of  independence  and  self-respect,  which  is 
more  than  I  have  ever  compassed.  He  is, 
to  all  intents  and  purposes,  a  negligible  drop 
in  the  ocean  of  humanity.  Yet  this  very 
negligibility  confers  upon  him  a  certain 
interest.  Fred  Tansey's  countryman,  Walt 
Whitman,  found  an  endless  source  of  interest 
in  the  commonplace  people  he  met.  He  read 
a  message  in  the  talk  of  their  turning  eye- 
balls.    In    the   case   of   my   correspondent, 


no  message  would  have  flashed  to  the  be- 
holder, for  he  has  been  blind  since  the  age 
of  six.  His  home  is  at  Sommerville,  a  few 
miles  out  from  Boston ,  where  he  is  employed  a 
an  operator  of  the  Ediphone  in  a  big  grocery 
store.  I  will  leave  him  to  describe  this  store 
in  his  own  words. 

He  was  educated  at  the  Perkins  Institute, 
one  of  the  best-known  Institutes  for  the 
Blind  in  America.  He  graduated  from  the 
Institute  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  and  found 
the  job  which  he  has  retained  ever  since. 
This  is  all  I  know  of  Fred  Tansey.  I 
imagine  that  he  is  a  Boston  boy.  He  may 
have  looked  upon  the  trees  which  were  a 
delight  to  Longfellow  when  he  took  his 
afternoon  walks.  I  have  yet  to  learn  if  he 
knows  anything  of  Thoreau,  who  worked  in 
Emerson's  garden  before  he  took  to  the 
woods;  of  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  who 
carried  on  a  general  practice  as  a  medical 
man  in  that  most  literary  town;  of  Louisa 
M.  Alcott,  who  wrote  "  Little  Women," 
the  book  which  inspired  the  sound  film  at 
which  so  many  picture  "  fans  "  have  been 
piping  their  eyes. 

All  I  know  of  Fred  Tansey  is  that  he 
writes  passable,  if  not  impeccable,  Braille. 
In  passing,  one  may  pay  a  tribute  to  the 
marvellous  accuracy  of  the  Braille  script 
wherein  the  books  that  emanated  from  the 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind  are  em- 
bossed. There  are  a  number  of  persons 
engaged  in  writing  Braille  as  a  hobby  in 
New  Zealand,  and  it  is  in  no  derogatory 
spirit  that  one  compares  the  faults  to  be 
found  on  those  amateur  pages  with  the 
almost  complete  absence  of  misprints  in  the 
books  that  are  embossed  at  the  works  of  the 
"  N.I.B."  in  Great  Portland  Street. 

Having  written  thus  in  introduction  of 
Mr.  Fred  Tansey,  whose  interest  in  New 
Zealand  may  or  may  not  be  shared  by  other 
Bostonians,  let  me  step  aside  and  concede 
him  the  platform. 

"  Perhaps  a  few  facts  about  myself  will 
interest  you.  I  was  born  in  igoi  and  could 
see  until  six  years  of  age.  I  entered  Perkins 
Institute  for  the  Blind  at  the  age  of  five, 
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graduated   in   1920   and   went   to   work   at 
S.  S.  Pearse  &  Co.,  in  Boston,  as  Ediphone 
operator.   A  dictator  speaks  into  the  dicta- 
ting machine   and  his  words  are  recorded 
on  a   wax   cylinder  like   the   old   "  Edison 
Records."     I  have   to   translate  the  words 
in   the  grooves  into   spoken   words,   and   I 
type  the  letter  or  report.     Very  interesting 
work.    We  are  a  high-class  grocer's  with  six 
stores,    wholesale    and    retail    departments, 
employing  about  800  people.     Before  Pro- 
hibition we  sold  wines  and  spirits  and  now 
we  again  have  a  licence.     We  have  a  tele- 
phone room  where  are  70  or  80  people  calling 
customers  for  orders.     We  deliver  without 
charge    to    50    towns    adjacent    to    Boston, 
have  a  large  '  bon  voyage  '  basket  business, 
and  I  am  familiar  with  all  the  steamship 
companies.     I  use  the  dial  telephone  with 
ease  and  read  all  kinds  of  books  and  enjoy 
all  travel  and  non-fiction.     I  have  a  good 
radio  and  listen   to   that  in   the  evenings. 
I    know    that     Rear-Admiral    Byrd    used 
Dunedin  as  his  base.     I  would  like  to  know 
about   New   Zealand   from   an   individual's 
reaction,    not    from    the    encyclopedia.     I 
think  N.Z.  has  an  area  of  100,000  sq.  miles, 
with  a  population   of   1,500,000.     You  are 
south  of  Australia,  are  you  not  ?     How  far  ? 
What  is  the  approximate  shape  of  N.Z.  ? 
In  what  part  are  Wellington,  Auckland,  and 
Dunedin  ?     What  is  your  method  of  govern- 
ment ?     I  know  you  have  a  Prime  Minister. 
We  have   the  President  with  Cabinet  and 
Congress  made  up   of  435  Representatives 
from  the  48  States  and  96  Senators,  two  from 
each  of  the  48  States.   The  Representatives 
represent  so  many  thousand  in  each  State, 
while  there  are  two  Senators  for  the  largest 
in  population  and  two  for  the  most  thinly- 
populated  State.     In  Massachusetts  we  have 
a  Governor  and  the  Legislature  made  up  of 
Representatives  of  about  200,  I  think.   I  am 
interested  in  time  of  day  in  different  coun- 
tries, and  believe,  as  it  is  now  about  4.15  on 
Sunday  afternoon  here,  it  is  now  9.55  p.m. 
on  Monday,  March  12th,  in  Dunedin.     We 
have  Eastern  time,  Central  time,  Mountain 
time,  Pacific  time.     Is  all  N.Z.  on  the  same 
time  ?     Please  let  me  know  about  Austra- 
lian time  and  how  it  compares  with  your 
time.     I  read  that  you  had  Women's  Suffrage 
about  1893  or  thereabouts.     We  have  had 
rather  a  rugged  winter  this  year  and  to-day 


we  had  more  snow  ;  although  not  unusual 
in  March,  we  don't  often  have  snow  after 
February.  When  it  is  Xmas  here,  is  your 
weather  very  hot  like  it  is  in  our  June  ? 
Do  your  seasons  work  in  exact  contrast  ? 

RECENT 
PUBLICATIONS 

A  Braille  and  Inkprint  Newspaper. 

We  have  received  a  specimen  copy  of 
News  of  the  Blind,  a  combined  Braille  and 
inkprint  newspaper,  published  at  330  S.W. 
First  Avenue,  Portland,  Oregon,  price  10 
cents,  per  copy,  and  "  to  be  sold  by  the  blind 
to  the  general  public  for  their  mutual 
benefit."  It  claims  that  the  combined 
printing  of  letterpress  and  Braille  has  been 
made  possible  "  by  means  of  matrices 
invented  by  Harry  Park,  permitting  both 
systems  to  be  set  on  line-casting  machines 
for  the  first  time  in  history." 

A  New  Braille  Church  Periodical. 

The  latest  Braille  periodical  is  The  Church 
of  Scotland  Braille  Magazine.  At  present  it 
is  a  quarterly,  although  there  is  considerable 
possibility  of  its  becoming  a  monthly  in 
response  to  the  demands  of  its  readers.  The 
bulk  of  the  material  is  drawn  from  inkprint 
publications  of  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
principally  the  Church's  monthly  magazine 
Life  and  Work,  but  it  appears  to  appeal  to 
many  outside  the  Church  of  Scotland.  An 
interesting  feature  is  the  decision  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland  to  publish  their  Braille 
magazine  at  the  same  cost  (2d.)  as  the 
inkprint  monthly  so  that  as  many  readers 
as  possible  may  have  personal  copies.  The 
distribution  of  the  magazine  has  been  carried 
out  so  far  by  the  Blind  Welfare  Agencies  of 
Scotland  and  this  has  ensured  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  magazine  to  many  people  who 
might  not  have  received  it  by  distribution 
through  the  congregations.  The  magazine 
is,  at  present,  one  of  40  pages  of  normal 
Braille  magazine  size  and  has  a  cover  of  the 
same  colour  as  Life  and  Work.  Messages  Of 
appreciation  have  been  received  from  Pres- 
byterian and  Scottish  communities  through- 
out the  British  Commonwealth  and  the 
experiment  of  the  Church  would  seem  to  be 
a  fruitful  one. 
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THE   WORK   OF  THE   "SUNSHINE 
KINDERGARTENS." 

VI. 

The  Beginnings   of  Braille   for  Blind   Children. 


AS  in  the  teaching  of  sighted 
children,  much  speech  train- 
ing and  preparation  for  read- 
ing is  a  direct  result  of  play. 
All  the  first  work  is  oral, 
and  thus  the  sounds  of  the 
letters  are  learnt  and  asso- 
ciated with  as  many  words  as  possible — a 
useful  way  of  increasing  vocabulary.  We 
may  take  a  child's  name  as  the  starting 
point,  and  when  we  produce  "  Joseph  is 
jolly,  he  likes  jam,  juice  and  jelly,  and  can 
jump  high,"  just  imagine  Joseph's  joy  ! 
(One  five-year-old  who  has  no  idea  of  sound 
has  made  progress  with  the  letter  W  only  : 
his  name  is  Salter.)  Sometimes  the  words 
are  grouped  round  an  activity  such  as 
gardening,  or  a  tea  party,  or  dressing  in  the 
morning,  and  so  a  variety  of  words  is  col- 
lected all  with  different  initial  letters. 
Sometimes  each  child  chooses  a  letter  and 
then  tries  to  outdo  the  others  in  the  number 
of  words  he  can  find  beginning  with  that 
sound.  It  is  interesting  to  note  what  joy 
the  children  take  in  choosing  a  difficult  or 
unfamiliar  letter  for  this  game,  thus  proving 
that  the  interest  is  in  the  activity  and  not 
merely  in  the  scoring. 

Scoring  is  generally  done  by  means  of 
shells,  and  the  reckoning  afterwards  is  one 
of  the  thrills  of  the  game,  besides  providing 
a  lesson  in  counting. 

Again,  a  letter  may  be  called  out  and  the 
children  move  round  the  room  to  find  objects 
with  that  initial  sound.  Sometimes  each 
"  find  "  scores,  sometimes  only  the  quickest 
"  find  "  scores.  This  game  is  a  great 
favourite  with  the  children,  and  is  very 
useful  in  linking  words  with  concrete  objects  ; 
it  also  encourages  freedom  of  movement 
and  trains  sense  of  direction.  When  nouns 
are  well  known  we  take  verbs  and  the 
children  act  the  word  instead  of  saying  it. 
Thus  they  jump,  run,  sit,  dance,  walk,  push, 
bang,  kick,  etc.,  according  to  the  letter  given. 


To  enumerate  these  simple  devices  gives 
no  conception  of  the  joy  with  which  the 
children  take  part  in  them;  in  fact,  the 
Braille  period  is  often  one  of  the  most 
exciting  in  the  day.  It  only  lasts  for  15 
minutes,  but  the  activity  is  carried  on 
throughout  the  day,  and  one  hears  at  meal- 
time one  child  whisper  to  another  "  What 
begins  '  parsnip,'  or  '  spinach,'  'or,  "  Can 
you  spell  '  carrot  '  ?  "  And  then  at  bed- 
time the  five  and  six  year  olds  are  constantly 
heard  pretending  they  are  "  teacher,"  and 
initiating  the  younger  ones  into  the  mysteries 
of  phonetics. 

With  a  foundation  of  this  kind  it  is  easy 
to  carry  the  children  through  the  first  stages 
of  writing  and  reading. 

The  Braille  Symbols. 

These  are  introduced  gradually  on  the 
Braillette  Board  :  several  times  each  week 
we  read  from  A  to  D,  finding  as  many  words 
as  possible  for  each  letter  as  we  go  along. 
We  soon  progress  as  far  as  J.  Occasionally, 
we  analyse  the  symbols,  finding  the  one  with 
the  greatest  number  of  pegs,  or  the  one 
with  the  least,  and  finally  we  try  to  repro- 
duce the  symbols  ourselves.  We  give  this 
the  aspect  of  a  puzzle  by  sometimes  building 
up  round  the  "  A  "  peg,  and  at  other  times 
starting  with  "  G,"  and  reducing  the  number 
of  pegs  to  make  the  other  symbols.  Again 
the  children  are  keen,  and  having  for  instance 
made  a  row  of  ten  "  G's "  they  always 
consider  it  necessary  to  find  a  word  for  each 
symbol.  Thus  spelling  progresses  apace  and 
reading  begins. 

Simple  three-letter  words,  at  first  spelt 
orally,  are  now  presented  to  the  children 
in  Braille  on  separate  strips  of  paper,  and  as 
each  word  is  fathomed  the  strip  is  placed 
on  the  article  named  thereon  :  e.g.,  tin,  lid, 
ink,  box,  bed,  doll,  dog,  etc.  Scoring  again 
adds  an  incentive,  and  we  try  to  see  how  many 
strips  we  can  get  quickly  placed  round  the 
room. 
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Progress  is  so  gradual  and  imperceptible 
that  without  any  effort  the  children  of  six 
to  seven  years  of  age  are  able  to  spell  simple 
phonetic  words,  as  stick,  grass,  smoke, 
stand,  bring,  look,  etc.  ;  to  write  most  of  the 


letters  (and  often  simple  words  also)  on  the 
writing  frame,  and  to  read  easy  words 
written  in  Braille.  Best  of  all,  the  whole 
has  been  accomplished  through  what  ap- 
peared to  the  children  to  be  just  good  games. 


STORIES  OF  DELIVERANCE. 

II.-MARIE    HEURTIN. 


SOME  years  ago,  an  interesting 
book,  "  Ames  en  Prison,"  was 
written  by  Professor  Arnould,  of 
the  University  of  Poitiers.  In  it 
he  describes  the  education  of  four 
deaf-blind  children  by  Sisters  of 
a  Convent  School  for  the  Deaf  at 
Larnay,  a  school  which,  for  the  past  sixty 
years,  has  opened  its  doors  to  receive  the 
deaf-blind.  In  Sister  Marguerite,  to  whose 
special  care  these  children  were  entrusted, 
Larnay  was  fortunate  in  having  a  woman 
whose  qualities  of  good  sense,  intellectual 
curiosity,  sympathy,  love  of  children,  gaiety, 
and  infinite  resourcefulness,  specially  fitted 
her  for  her  difficult  task. 

Marie  Heurtin  was  brought  to  Larnay  at 
the  age  of  ten  by  her  father,  a  French  artisan, 
and  for  the  first  two  months  of  her  life  there, 
cut  off  from  all  that  was  familiar  to  her  and 
surrounded  by  unknown  faces,  she  behaved 
like  a  small  wild  beast,  screaming,  banging 
the  furniture  with  her  strong  little  fists, 
lying  down  in  ditches  when  she  was  taken 
out  for  walks,  and  often  ending  these  walks 
by  being  carried  home  by  the  Sisters  still 
struggling,  while  the  labourers  in  neighbour- 
ing fields  looked  on  askance.  She  had  been 
blind  and  deaf  from  very  early  infancy,  and 
until  she  was  admitted  to  Larnay  she  had 
received  no  training. 

Sister  Marguerite  lost  no  time,  and  lessons 
began  with  a  pocket-knife,  which  Marie  had 
brought  with  her  from  home,  and  to  which 
she  was  greatly  attached.  The  Sister  took 
it  from  her,  made  the  sign  used  by  the  deaf 
for  "  knife,"  and  gave  it  her  back  ;  then 
took  it  away  again,  and  once  more  made  the 
sign,  till  at  last  Marie  came  to  see  a  connec- 
tion between  the  thing  and  the  sign,  and 
herself  made  the  sign.  She  was  very  fond  of 
eggs,  and  was  taught  the  sign  for  "  egg  "  in 
the  same  way,  and  so  on,  day  by  day,  till 
she   came   to   know   the   names   of   all   the 


everyday  dishes,  and  asked  for  them  by 
means  of  signs  when  she  sat  down  to 
table. 

But  because  the  one  sign  for  one  object 
system  is  naturally  a  very  limited  method  of 
expression,  Sister  Marguerite's  next  step  was 
to  proceed  from  signs  to  a  use  of  the  manual 
alphabet,  so  that  in  time  Marie  could  not 
only  give  the  sign  for  "  knife,"  but  learned 
to  spell  it,  letter  by  letter.  And  the  manual 
alphabet  having  been  mastered,  the  Braille 
alphabet  followed,  and  Marie  learned  not 
only  to  "  speak  "  the  word  "  knife,"  but 
also  to  write  it.  She  was  a  bright,  intelligent 
little  girl,  and  before  her  first  year  at  the 
convent-school  had  ended  she  had  achieved 
this  third  stage  in  her  progress. 

Up  to  this  point,  however,  Sister  Mar- 
guerite had  been  content  with  a  vocabulary 
of  the  names  of  objects  for  her  pupil,  and 
the  time  had  come  to  enlarge  this  vocabulary 
with  adjectives.  We  learn  how  Sister 
Marguerite  gave  Marie  an  idea  of  size  by 
letting  her  compare  two  of  the  pupils,  one  a 
big  girl,  and  another  a  smaller  one.  She  was 
taught  the  difference  between  "  poor  "  and 
"  rich  "  by  handling  first  a  tramp,  who  had 
come  to  the  convent,  ragged  and  with  a 
rough  sack  upon  his  back,  and  then  someone 
else,  who  for  the  purposes  of  the  lesson  was 
decked  in  elaborate  clothes,  adorned  with 
jewels,  and  had  money  in  his  pocket.  Marie 
decided  at  once  that  she  would  be  rich,  and 
indeed  was  so  inclined  to  be  haughty  about 
it  and  to  despise  the  unfortunate  tramp, 
that  Sister  Marguerite,  whom  she  loved, 
had  to  explain  that  she  too,  like  the  tramp, 
was  penniless,  and  "  so  awakened  in  her 
sounder  sentiments  with  regard  to  poverty." 
The  contrast  between  the  young  and  the  old 
was  put  before  the  little  girl  in  the  same 
way,  and  here  again  Marie  was  quite 
determined  that  she  would  never  grow  old, 
and  stiffened  her  back  that  it  should  never 
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become  bent  ;  once  more  Sister  Marguerite 
had  to  intervene,  and  to  explain  that  old 
age  and  happiness  were  not  incompatible, 
until  Marie  admitted  that  she  no  longer 
minded  the  idea  of  growing  old,  for  "  Mar- 
guerite le  veut,"  and  this  was  enough. 

When  the  time  came  to  teach  the  little 
girl  something  of  religion,  her  teacher  began 
with  the  sun,  for  Marie  loved  the  sunshine. 
She  had  been  accustomed  to  seeing  things 
made,  had  visited  the  bakery,  the  carpenter's 
shop,  and  the  bricklayer's,  and  when  Sister 
Marguerite  asked  her  if  she  thought  that  the 
carpenter  had  made  the  sun,  said  at  once  that 
she  thought  it  was  the  baker  ;  for  the  sun, 
like  the  soft  dough  in  the  bakery,  was 
dehciously  warm,  and  Marie  was  a  logical 
little  girl. 

Sister  Marguerite  explained  that  the  sun 
was  made  by  Someone  greater,  stronger,  and 
wiser  than  anyone  in  the  world.  Just  as  the 
Sisters  knew  more  than  the  little  girls  in  their 
classes  and  were  in  authority  over  them,  so 
the  Mother  Superior  was  in  authority  over 
the  Sisters,  the  chaplain  over  the  Mother 
Superior,  the  Bishop  over  the  chaplain,  the 
Pope  over  the  Bishop — and  Someone,  who 
had  made  the  sun,  over  the  Pope. 

And  so  Marie's  teaching  went  on,  and  she 
learned  something  of  the  history  of  France, 
grieved  over  Joan  of  Arc,  and  was  a  warm 
admirer  of  Louis  IX.  She  was  taught  the 
first  four  rules  of  Arithmetic,  learned  to 
trace  out  the  rivers  and  mountains  on  raised 
maps  of  France  and  Europe,  and  was  able  to 
write,  not  only  in  Braille,  but  in  an  embossed 
script  legible  to  the  eye  which  is  used  in 
France  by  those  who  wish  to  write  to  seeing 
friends. 

In  order  that  Marie  should  learn  to  be  of 
use  in  the  house,  the  Sisters  did  not  overlook 
the  practical  side  of  training,  taught  her  to 
clean  and  turn  out  rooms,  and  to  wait  at 
table,  in  addition  to  teaching  her  such 
handicrafts  as  knitting  and  crochet.  She 
was  very  happy  in  the  friendship  of  Marthe 
Obrecht,  a  woman  in  middle  life  who  had 
lost  sight  and  hearing  as  a  child-victim  of 
the  Franco-German  war,  and  had  been 
brought  to  the  convent  in  1875.  Marthe 
spent  a  good  deal  of  her  time  working  as  a 
Braille  copyist,  and  preparing  the  school- 
books  to  be  used  by  Marie,  and  this  was  a 
bond  between  the  older  woman  and  the  little 
girl. 


Out  of  school-hours,  Marie  took  pleasure 
in  reading  such  books  as  Daudet's  "  Contes 
du  Lunch,"  and  in  playing  various  games, 
including  dominoes,  ludo  and  solitaire.  La 
Fontaine's  fables  greatly  attracted  her,  "  The 
Town  Mouse  and  the  Country  Mouse  "  being 
a  special  favourite.  A  visit  paid  by  Mon- 
seigneur  Bruchesi,  Archbishop  of  Montreal 
to  the  convent,  delighted  her,  and  she 
recorded  it  thus  :  ''  Yesterday,  I  saw  the 
Monseigneur  .  .  .  He  is  amiable,  good,  young 
and  pious." 

In  1907,  when  Marie  was  22,  a  new  deaf- 
blind  pupil  arrived  at  Larnay,  and  Marie 
received  the  little  new-comer,  Anne  Marie 
Poyet,  with  great  delight,  and  at  once 
adopted  her  as  her  own  special  charge.  It 
meant  of  course  that  Sister  Marguerite's 
attention  was  henceforth  divided,  and  that 
Marie  Heurtin  could  not  longer  occupy  the 
unique  position  of  "  show  pupil."  It  would 
not  have  been  very  surprising  had  she 
resented  the  new  state  of  affairs,  but  her 
delight  in  realising  that  she  had  now  some 
useful  work  to  carry  out,  and  that  the 
Sister  relied  upon  her  help  in  making  life 
easier  for  the  new  little  arrival,  seem  to  have 
prevented  any  feeling  of  jealousy. 

Early  in  1910,  the  beloved  Sister  Mar 
guerite  died  very  suddenly,  and  Marie  was 
greatly  distressed  ;  as  she  wrote  in  a  letter 
to  a  friend  who  had  condoled  with  her  in  her 
loss  :  "  The  good  God  has  only  too  soon 
rewarded  Sister  Marguerite  for  her  goodness 
to  me."  A  few  months  later,  the  shock  of 
the  death  of  Sister  Marguerite  was  somewhat 
softened  for  Marie  by  the  arrival  of  her 
younger  sister  Marthe  at  the  convent. 
Marthe  too  was  deaf  and  blind,  and  as 
untamed  a  little  creature  as  her  sister  Marie 
had  been  ;    so  Marie's  hands  were  full. 

For  the  rest  of  her  life  Marie  continued  to 
live  at  the  convent,  though  her  school-days 
were  now  over.  She  worked  in  the  house 
and  in  the  workroom,  read  books,  and 
watched  with  sisterly  interest  the  develop- 
ment of  Marthe  and  of  other  deaf-blind 
children  admitted  from  time  to  time  to  the 
school.  In  1921  an  outbreak  of  measles 
occurred  at  the  convent,  and  Marie  was  one 
of  the  victims  ;  complications  set  in,  and 
she  was  unable  to  stand  up  against  the 
disease.  She  died  in  July,  1921,  at  the  age 
of  36,  after  a  brief  illness. 
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FOR    AND    AGAINST    SEGREGATION 

HE  segregation  of  the  blind,  in  schools,  in  workshops,  or  in  homes  and  hostels,  has 
always  been  a  debatable  subject,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  agreement  will  ever  be 
reached  on  a  question  which  applies  to  individuals  but  depends  upon  generalisations. 
To  generalise  on  what  is  best  for  the  welfare  of  thousands  of  blind  persons  of  all  ages, 
types  and  conditions  is  as  perfunctory  as  to  generalise  on  the  morals  and  customs  of 
mankind  as  a  whole.  Yet  every  statutory  law  and  social  convention  is  based  on  a 
generalisation,  and  to  generalise  on  a  question  which  intrudes  itself  into  every  branch 
of  welfare  work  for  the  blind  may  be  useful  in  reviving  interest  and  stimulating 
discussion. 
Speaking  generally,  then,  the  blind  have  been  segregated  from  sighted  people  to  a  large  extent 
in  their  education  and  to  a  lesser  extent  in  their  employment.  But,  with  the  exception  of  the  aged 
and  infirm,  the  blind  are  not  segregated  from  the  sighted  in  their  everyday  lives.  In  each  direction, 
however,  there  are  variations  :  for  example,  in  certain  elementary  schools  the  blind  are  mingled  with 
the  deaf  ;  in  higher  education  at  the  Universities  the  blind  mix  with  and  follow  the  same  course  as 
their  sighted  fellows  ;  in  some  workshops  for  the  blind  sighted  persons  work  side  by  side  with  blind 
persons  ;  blind  individuals  find  employment  in  sighted  workshops  and  offices  ;  blind  employees  live 
together  in  hostels  specially  run  for  their  use  ;  blind  people  spend  their  hours  of  ease  in  their  own 
social  clubs  and  holiday  homes. 

There  is  more  agreement  as  to  the  practicability  of  segregation  than  as  to  its  beneficial  effect. 
It  is  certainly  more  practicable  to  have  schools  for  the  blind  where  the  necessarily  special  means  of 
education,  such  as  Braille,  are  taught  by  specially  qualified  teachers,  than  to  have  blind  children 
under  the  tuition  of  teachers  who  cannot  devote  much  attention  to  special  needs  and  means.  It 
is  also  certainly  more  practicable  to  have  workshops  for  the  blind  where  the  characteristic  capabilities 
of  blind  people  can  be  employed  to  full  advantage  on  a  definite  scheme  of  production  than  to  put  blind 
labour,  however  skilled,  in  an  open  market  in  competition  with  the  more  fluid  and  adaptable  sighted 
labour.  # 

But  there  are  many  people  with  wide  experience  in  the  education  and  employment  of  the  blind 
who  consider  that  daily  contact  with  sighted  children  is  a  necessary  adjunct  to  the  education  of  the 
blind  or  who  think  that  workshop  employment  has  a  tendency  to  deprive  the  skilled  blind  worker  of 
initiative  and  to  limit  the  fields  open  to  his  enterprise. 

On  the  question  as  to  whether  the  blind  should  live  with  each  other  or  with  sighted  people 
opinions  are  much  less  definite.  The  main  argument  for  special  hostels,  homes  and  clubs  for  the  blind 
is  the  fact  that  the  blind  are  largely  dependent  for  the  amenities  of  life  firstly  on  special  means,  such 
as  a  library  of  Braille  books  or,  to  take  a  minor  example,  special  architectural  arrangements  which 
facilitate  free  movement,  and  secondly  on  sighted  people  with  experience  in  the  psychology  of  blindness. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  there  are  many  well-meaning  people  who  fuss  too  much  over  blind  persons. 
Such  fussiness  is  detrimental  to  its  object.  To  be  constantly  made  aware  of  the  small  irritating 
handicaps  of  blindness  is  the  worst  thing  for  a  blind  person's  temper.  The  sighted  person  who  knows 
this  renders  the  necessary  assistance  unobtrusively.  In  a  hostel  for  the  blind  the  service  of  the 
sighted  is  like  that  of  a  well-trained  valet,  who  attending  to  his  master's  requirements  does  not  suggest 
that  he  is  the  arbiter  of  those  requirements. 

On  the  other  hand,  daily  contact  of  blind  with  blind  is  apt  to  narrow  the  outlook.  So  much 
depends  on  the  individual.  There  are  many  blind  people  who  can  live  comfortably  in  a  hostel  for  the 
blind  and  yet  retain  contact  with  the  sighted  world.  There  are  others  who,  shy  by  nature,  are  always 
suspicious  of  being  misunderstood  and  avoid  such  contacts.  Others,  again,  have  the  love  of  errant 
adventure,  and  humorously  rejoice  in  misapprehensions.  Sir  Arthur  Pearson  once  said  that  the 
best  way  for  a  blind  man  to  learn  how  to  pass  through  doorways  was  not  to  rely  upon  a  guide  but  to 
bump  his  head  against  the  door.  There  is  much  to  be  said  for  this  gay  defiance  of  blindness,  and  it  is 
probable  that  the  most  ambitious  and  progressive  blind  people  are  definitel}7  against  segregation  from 
the  sighted  in  all  directions  where  it  is  practicable.  But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  there  are  many 
blind  people  whose  retiring  natures  object  to  the  publicity  of  being  blind,  and  who  are  most  happy  when 
they  can  regularise  their  lives  and  habits  in  surroundings  which  are  normal  because  they  have  been 
adapted  to  blindness  and  which  are  congenial  because  they  have  become  familiar. 

The  Editor. 
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MILTON'S  BLINDNESS 


IT  is  rarely  that  a  thesis  written  for  a 
University  degree  has  any  direct  per- 
sonal application,  but  in  the  preface  to 
Milton's  Blindness  (Columbia  Univer- 
sity Press,  price  $2.50)  the  author,  Dr. 
Eleanor  Gertrude  Brown,  whose  doc- 
torate has  been  awarded  her  partly  on 
her  study  of  Milton,  admits  that  the  poet's 
poignant  phrase  "  Shall  I  not  cheerfully  bid 
my  eyes  keep  holiday  ?  "  has  a  personal 
bearing.  For  Dr.  Brown  has  herself  been 
blind  from  childhood. 

The  story  of  her  career  has  been  sympa- 
thetically told  by  her  friend  and  adviser,  Mr. 
£dward  Van  Cleeve,  in  a  recent  article  in 
The  Outlook  for  t/ie  Blind,  and  a  knowledge 
of  it  adds  to  the  reader's  interest  in  her  work. 
Dr.  Brown  was  educated  at  the  Ohio  State 
School  for  the  Blind,  and  afterwards  pro- 
ceeded to  the  Ohio  State  University,  in  the 
face  of  some  opposition  from  her  friends,  who 
doubted  if  she  would  be  able  to  find  employ- 
ment after  graduation.  Their  fears  were, 
however,  unrealised,  as  immediately  after 
qualifying  Miss  Brown  obtained  a  post  in  a 
school  for  the  seeing,  and  was  "  given 
charge  of  a  class  of  lively  girls  and  boys  .  .  . 
to  take  her  share  in  the  arduous  task  of 
controlling  as  well  as  teaching  a  horde  of 
young  folks  in  their  volatile  teens."  She 
taught  for  twenty  years  with  remarkable 
success,  and  during  that  time  was  given 
leave  of  absence  on  two  occasions,  in  order 
that  she  might  carry  on  advanced  study. 
The  second  of  these  leaves  resulted  in  the 
completion  of  her  dissertation  on  Milton  as 
a  piece  of  post-graduate  work,  and  in  its 
special  commendation  by  the  Committee 
which  voted  its  acceptance. 

In  her  opening  section,  on  the  cause  of 
Milton's  blindness,  Dr.  Brown  writes  very 
graphically  of  medicine  and  hygiene  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  showing  how  the  gross- 
est superstition  was  still  rife,  and  the  practice 
of  medicine  heavily  overlaid  with  quackery. 
The  medicinal  use  of  such  remedies  as  a 
decoction  made  f  rom  the  skull  of  a  criminal 
hanged  at  the  crossroads,  the  treatment  to 
which  the  unhappy  Charles  II  was  subjected 
at  the  hands  of  his  medical  advisers  shortly 


before  death,  when  almost  every  known 
nostrum  was  administered  in  "  a  pharma- 
ceutical debauch,"  or  such  a  custom  as  touch- 
ing for  the  King's  evil — all  these  practices  of 
the  time  suggest  that  any  scientific  evidence 
as  to  the  cause  of  Milton's  blindness,  based 
on  contemporary  records,  will  be  impossible 
to  secure. 

The  chief  source  available  to  the  student 
is  in  the  form  of  a  letter  from  Milton  to  a 
Greek  friend,  Philaras,  written  in  1654,  when 
the  poet  had  already  been  totally  blind  for 
some  years.  A  Parisian  doctor  was  believed 
by  Philaras  to  have  shown  special  skill  in 
dealing  with  serious  cases  of  eye  disease, 
and  at  his  request  Milton  sent  him  a  detailed 
account  of  his  symptoms,  in  order  that 
the  Frenchman  might  be  consulted  on  his 
behalf.  Other  pieces  of  contemporary  evi- 
dence quoted  by  Dr.  Brown  include  an 
extract  from  Milton's  "  Second  Defence  of 
the  People  of  England,"  where  the  writer 
suggests  that  he  probably  over-strained 
his  eyes  with  excessive  study  in  his  youth 
("  From  twelve  years  of  age  I  hardly  ever 
left  my  studies  or  went  to  bed  before  mid- 
night. .  .  .  My  eyes  were  naturally  weak,  and 
I  was  subject  to  frequent  headaches  "),  and 
another  note  from  the  life  of  the  poet  which 
states  that  he  was  given  "  to  perpetual 
tampering  with  physick,"  a  very  dangerous 
habit,  as  Dr.  Brown  points  out,  in  view  of 
the  horrible  medicines  of  the  time.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  Milton  himself  recognised 
that  the  onset  of  his  blindness  was  hastened 
by  his  own  deliberate  determination  to  write 
the  Defensio  pro  populo  Anglic ano,  although 
he  knew  that  in  doing  so  he  was  jeopardising 
his  already  failing  sight.  In  Sonnet  XXII, 
addressed  to  Cyriac  Skinner,  he  writes  : — ■ 

"  I  argue  not 
Against  heaven's  hand  or  will,  nor  bate  a  jot 
Of  heart  or  hope  ;   but  still  bear  up  and  steer 
Right  onward.     What  supports  me,  dost  thou  ask  ? 
The  conscience,  friend,  to  have  lost  them  overplyed 
In  liberty's  defence  .   .  . 
Content,  though  blind." 

After  dismissing  certain  fantastic  theories 
of  the  cause  of  the  poet's  blindness,  and 
especially  that  which  held  his  affliction  to 
have  been  sent  as  a  Divine  judgment,  Dr. 
Brown  goes  on  to  consider  the  evidence  for 
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different  plausible  causes  in  detail,  and 
reaches  the  final  conclusion  that  dogmatism 
on  the  subject  is  impossible,  but  that  either 
streptococcic  infection,  which  could  also 
cause  arthritis  ("  He  died  in  a  fit  of  goute  " 
wrote  the  author  of  the  earliest  life  of 
Milton,  believed  by  some  scholars  to  have 
been  the  poet's  physician),  glaucoma,  or 
myopia,  followed  by  detachment  of  the 
retina,  are  the  most  likely  solutions  of  the 
riddle. 

Any  commentator  who  seeks  to  throw 
new  light  on  literary  masterpieces  by  viewing 
them  from  a  fresh  angle  is  open  to  the 
danger  of  reading  into  the  writing  studied 
more  than  it  can  legitimately  bear  and 
unwittingly  twisting  it  to  support  a  theory. 
Dr.  Brown  has,  however,  been  singularly 
proof  against  this  temptation,  and  never  seems 
to  strain  Milton's  verse  unduly  in  an  attempt 
to  find  autobiographical  references  to  his 
blindness.  Indeed,  she  goes  further,  and 
herself  warns  the  reader  against  this  very 
danger,  urging  that  autobiographical  pas- 
sages must  never  be  too  literally  interpreted. 
She  takes  the  lines  in  Paradise  Lost,  where 
Milton  wrote  : — 

"  More  safe  I  sing  with  mortal  voice,  unchanged 
To  hoarse  or  mute,  though  fallen  on  evil  days, 
On  evil  days  though  fallen,  and  evil  tongues  ; 
In  darkness,  and  with  dangers  compassed  round, 
And  solitude." 

and  while  she  admits  that  the  "darkness"  is 
almost  certainly  a  reference  to  Milton's 
blindness,  she  suggests  that  the  "  evil 
days "  and  the  "  dangers "  referred  to 
the  fact  that  the  lines  were  written  in 
the  early  days  of  the  Restoration,  when 
Milton  was  uncertain  of  his  fate,  and  awaited 
the  decision  of  Parliament  with  some  trepida- 
tion. 

The  great  Sonnet  XIX,  beginning  "  When 
I  consider  how  my  light  is  spent,"  is  regarded 
by  Dr.  Brown  as  probably  written  about 
1655,  rather  than  in  the  very  first  days  of 
Milton's  blindness,  and  she  considers  that  it 
partakes  of  "  emotion  recollected  in  tran- 
quillity," penned  when  the  poet  was  able  to 
look  back  upon  the  first  black  days  of  his 
blindness  from  a  height  in  which  he  had  his 
feelings  under  control.  It  is  true  that 
probably  no  one  in  the  first  depths  of  despair 
would  sit  down  and  write  a  poem  about  it, 
and  especially  a  sonnet  with  its  rather 
exacting  form ;  but,  at  the  same  time, 
critics  of  Dr.  Brown's  view  might  urge  that 


the  phrase  "  that  one  talent,  which  'tis  death 
to  hide  "  does  carry  with  it  a  sense  of  present 
anguish,  as  if  the  words  were  written  before 
Milton  had  realised  that,  in  spite  of  his 
handicap,  life  and  the  State  had  still  many 
demands  to  make  upon  him. 

Dr.  Brown  is  of  opinion  that  the  seeing 
commentator  of  the  poet  is  apt  to  mis- 
interpret him  by  reason  of  the  emotional 
appeal  that  blindness  makes  to  the  seeing. 
The  deprivations  of  blindness  are  undeniable, 
but  she  believes  that  to  Milton,  after  a 
period  of  inward  struggle,  they  were  weighed 
against  the  compensations,  so  that  he  was 
able  to  claim  that  the  best  things  in  life  still 
remained,  and  were  illumined  by  an  inner 
light  which  no  physical  handicap  could  take 
away.  In  Paradise  Lost,  after  speaking 
of  the  things  of  the  material  world  that  he 
cannot  hope  to  see  again  ("  day,  or  the 
sweet  approach  of  even  or  noon  ...  or  flocks 
or  herds,  or  human  face  divine")  the  poet  goes 
on  to  rejoice  in  those  things  which,  though 
unseen,  are  eternal : — 

"  So  much  the  rather  thou  Celestial  Light 
Shine  inward,  and  the  mind  through  all  her  powers 
Irradiate  .   .   .  that  I  may  see  and  tell 
Of  things  invisible  to  mortal  sight." 

In  a  letter  to  a  friend,  Milton  expressed  in 
prose  the  thought  that  he  had  expressed  in 
verse  : — 

"  Why  should  I  not  bear  gently  the 
deprivation  of  sight,  when  I  may  hope  that 
it  is  not  so  much  lost  as  revoked  and  re- 
tracted inward,  for  the  sharpening,  rather 
than  the  blunting,  of  my  mental  edge  ?  " 

Dr.  Brown  rejects  the  traditional  view 
that  Milton  is  the  prototype  of  "  Samson 
Agonistes,"  though  she  is  ready  to  admit 
that  the  fact  of  Samson's  blindness  may  in 
the  first  instance  have  influenced  Milton's 
choice  of  him  as  a  theme.  She  is  not 
prepared  to  go  further  than  this,  and 
criticises  the  inclination  "  to  classify  people 
and  things  by  one  like  trait."  There  were, 
in  her  view,  many  other  reasons  why  Milton 
should  have  selected  Samson,  all  equally 
cogent. 

She  would  agree,  however,  that  even 
though  at  the  outset  Samson's  blindness  may 
have  been  but  one  among  many  factors 
that  influenced  Milton  in  his  choice,  that 
choice  once  made,  Milton  would  be  able  by 
reason  of  his  own  experience  of  blindness 
to  portray  the  Hebrew  champion  the  more 
faithfully.     The  story  of  the  broken  man, 
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bound  in  fetters  of  brass  and  condemned 
"  to  grind  in  the  prison-house,"  must  have 
made  a  strong  appeal  to  the  sympathy  and 
imagination  of  the  other  strong  man,  himself 
in  a  sense  a  prisoner. 

In   a   chapter,   "He   did    not    stand    and 
wait,"  Dr.  Brown  shows  how  full  of  accom- 
plishment the  years    of    Milton's    blindness 
were.    He  was  Secretary  of  Foreign  Tongues 
from  1649  TO  1660,  was  entrusted  by  Crom- 
well   with    some    of    the    most    important 
correspondence  with  foreign  Powers,  wrote 
far  more,  both  in  poetry  and  prose,  after  his 
blindness  than  before,  and  often  dictated  in 
a  foreign  tongue.     He  wrote  feelingly  of  the 
trials  of  one  obliged  to  use  an  amanuensis 
("  If  you  find  anything  incorrectly  written, 
or  without  punctuation,  impute  that  to  the 
boy  who  has  taken  it  down  from  my  dicta- 
tion").    Dr.  Brown  defends  Milton  from  the 
charge  that  he  was  unkind  to  his  daughters, 
though  she  admits  that  he  would  compose 
poetry  sometimes  at  night,  and  when  the 
song    came    upon    him    "  with    a    certain 
impetus  "  would  ring  for  his  daughter,  no 
matter  what   the   hour,   to   come  and   take 
down   from  his  dictation.     And   Mary  and 
Deborah,   children   by   his   first   wife,   seem 
early  to  have  been  pressed  into  his   service 
as  readers  "  condemned  to  the  performance 
of  reading    and  exactly  pronouncing  of  all 
the  languages  of  whatever  book  he  should 
at  one  time  or  another  see  fit  to  peruse  .  .  . 
all  which  sorts    of  books   to  be  confined  to 
read    without    understanding    one    word." 
Life  could  not  have  been  much  fun  for  little 
girls  in  the  seventeenth  century,  but  probably 
Milton  was  not  much  more  stern  than  the 
average  parent  of  his  day. 

In  one  of  her  final  chapters  Dr.  Brown 
asks  the  question  :  What  effect,  if  any,  had 
Milton's  blindness  upon  his  poetry  and  his 
life  ?  and  answers  it  by  pointing  out  in  the 
first  place  that  perhaps  in  one  sense  Milton 
owed  something  to  his  handicap,  in  that, 
after  the  Restoration,  he  withdrew  from 
the  hurly-burly  of  a  political  career  in  an 
unrestful  and  perilous  age,  and  was  able  to 
return  to  his  life  as  a  thinker  and  artist. 
The  inner  vision,  which  had  always  meant 
much  to  him,  now  became  the  vision  that 
held  his  primary7  allegiance.  It  is  possible 
that,  had  he  seen,  his  life  would  have  been 
in  greater  danger,  and  thus  his  blindness  may, 


in  arousing  the  better  feelings  of  men,  have 
been  his  safeguard. 

As  far  as  the  effect  of  Milton's  blindness  on 
his  poetic  gift  is  concerned,  Dr.  Brown 
sums  up  her  view  as  follows  :  "It  increased 
his  power  of  concentration  and  the  acuteness 
of  his  auditory  and  olfactory  senses  ;  but 
it  was  not  responsible  for  the  selection  of 
visual  images  in  his  later  poetry,  and  did 
not  determine  his  painting  on  a  "vast  scale, 
his  choice  of  luminous  and  colour  adjectives, 
nor  his  forgetting  of  certain  flowers.  Finally, 
the  sensitiveness  evident  in  some  of  Milton's 
prose  was  not  brought  into  being  by  his 
blindness." 

Dr.  Brown's  study  of  the  poet,  from  the 
standpoint  of  one  who  has  shared  his  handi- 
cap, can  be  enjoyed  by  the  ordinary  reader 
as  well  as  by  the  student  of  Milton,  for 
although  she  has  read  widely,  she  tells  her 
story  with  a  simplicity  and  directness  that 
are  attractive. 


THE  COST  OF   THE 
BLIND. 

R.    G.    W.    N.    JOSEPH, 

Medical  Officer  of  Health, 
Warrington,  has  prepared 
a  report  with  reference  to 
the  prevention  of  blindness. 
He  points  out,  says  the 
Local  Government  Chronicle, 
that  there  are  at  present  192  blind  persons 
on  the  register  in  Warrington  and  the  esti- 
mated cost  of  providing  for  them  for  the 
financial  year  ending  31st  March,  1934,  is 
£7,210,  irrespective  of  the  additional  cost 
entailed  by  education  and  training  of  the 
blind  and  by  old  age  pensions.  This  is  un- 
doubtedly a  large  expenditure  and  the  only 
satisfactory  and  humane  method  by  which 
it  can  be  diminished  is  by  cutting  off  the 
source  of  supply  of  blind  people,  i.e.,  by 
prevention  of  blindness. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  therefore, 
that  the  Local  Authority  should  consider  a 
comprehensive  scheme  for  dealing  with  the 
problem.  A  very  great  deal  has  been  and  is 
being  done  already  by  the  local  Health 
Authority  in  this  matter,  but  it  is  possible  to 
introduce  still  further  useful  measures  for 
prevention   under  the   powers   available  in 
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Section  66  of  the  Public  Health  Act,  1925. 
Section   66  is   as   follows  : — 

"  Without  prejudice  and  in  addition  to 
any  other  power  under  any  other  Act,  a 
County  Council  or  Local  Authority  shall 
have  power,  with  the  consent  of  the 
Minister  of  Health,  to  make  such  arrange- 
ments as  they  may  think  desirable  for 
assisting  in  the  prevention  of  blindness, 
and  in  particular  for  the  treatment  of 
persons  ordinarily  resident  within  their 
area,  suffering  from  any  disease  of  or 
injury  to  the  eyes." 

He  suggests  that  the  Corporation  should 
apply  to  the  Ministry  for  the  requisite  per- 
mission to  make  arrangements  for  the 
provision  of  treatment,  either  at  hospital  or 
otherwise,  for  persons  who  are  not  blind,  but 
may  become  blind  if  efficient  or  prompt 
treatment  is  not  undertaken,  and  who  are 
otherwise  unable  to  obtain  such  treatment. 

It  may  be  thought  desirable  that  the  cost 
of  treatment  should  be  borne  by  the  appro- 
priate Committee  as  follows :  For  all 
children  under  5  years  of  age  by  the  Maternity 
and  Child  Welfare  Committee.  For  all 
children  aged  5  to  14  years  of  age  by  the 
Education  Committee.  For  all  persons 
entitled  to  medical  out-relief  by  the  Public 
Assistance  Committee,  and  in  all  other  cases 
by  the  Health  Committee. 


OF  THE  BLIND 

A  Blind  Mountaineer. — Although  he  is  totally 
blind,  Mr.  Edward  G.  Robbins,  proprietor  of  a 
weekly  newspaper  in  Portland,  Oregon,  U.S.A., 
has  realised  his  ambition  of  climbing  to  the 
snow-capped  summit  of  Mount  Hood.  He  was 
aided  in  his  ascent  by  his  faithful  police  dog, 
Trebia.  Asked  why  he  wanted  to  climb  the 
peak,  the  blind  editor  replied,  "For  the  experi- 
ence, man,  for  the  experience." 

Blind  Man  to  Fight  Election.— Mr.  H.  Shake- 
shaft,  of  Lansdowne  Road,  Birkenhead,  is  the 
first  blind  man  in  the  town's  history  to  contest 
one  of  the  wards  in  the  municipal  election.  He 
has  been  nominated  by  the  Labour  Party  for 
Cathcart  Ward. 

Blind  men  have  promised  to  canvass  for  him 
while  he  is  at  work  during  the  day  making 
baskets  in  the  Liverpool  Workshop  for  the 
Blind.     Mr.  Shakeshaft  has  already  achieved  a 


reputation  as  a  public  speaker,  having  addressed 
meetings  in  many  parts  of  Lancashire  and 
Cheshire. 

Success  of  Blind  Actor. — Mr.  Baden  P. 
Griffiths,  of  Garw,  Glamorganshire,  although 
blind,  played  with  great  success  the  part  of 
Raleigh  in  "  Journey's  End,"  at  the  Llandrindod 
Wells  Dramatic  Competition.  He  was  formerly 
a  miner,  but  after  losing  his  sight  four  years  ago 
he  studied  acting,  and  has  won  two  gold  medals 
for  elocution. 

Blind  Man  as  Co-operative  Secretary. — Mr. 
Mark  Deal  has,  under  the  age  limit,  just  retired 
from  the  secretaryship  of  the  Harwich,  Dover- 
court  and  Parkeston  Co-operative  Society.  He 
was  appointed  secretary  in  1912,  and  fifteen 
years  ago  lost  his  sight.  After  a  period  of 
absence,  he  returned  to  his  work,  which  he 
carried  on  with  the  energy  and  ability  he  had 
always  displayed.  He  is  to  be  congratulated  on 
a  fine  achievement. 

Chorley  Wood  Successes. — Mary  Bonham  and 
Suzanne  Murtagh,  pupils  of  Chorley  Wood 
College,  have  passed  Part  I  of  the  National 
Froebel  Union  Teachers'  Certificate. 

Hazel  Winter  Broadcasts. — Miss  Hazel  Winter, 
whose  academic  successes  have  often  been  report- 
ed in  these  columns,  this  month'started  a  series  of 
broadcasts  on  17th  century  history  (mainly 
Colonial)  in  the  National  programme.  She  has 
also  been  passed  by  the  University  Extension 
Council. 

Successes  at  Welsh  Eisteddfod. — The  following 
pupils  of  the  Royal  School  of  Industry  for  the 
Blind,  Bristol,  secured  recognition  at  the  recent 
Welsh  Eisteddfod  : — 

Charles  Woodman,  First  Prize  for  Cane  Linen  Basket. 

Martha  Collier,  First  Prize  for  Hand  Knitting. 

Victor  York,  Albert  Salmon,  Joan  Aitken,  highly 
commended. 

The  work  submitted  was  in  the  Arts  and  Crafts 
Section  of  the  Neath  National  Eisteddfod. 

Further    Successes    of   Norwood    Students. — 

The  following  are  reported  : — 

Oxford  and  Cambridge  Schools  Examination  Board 
School  Certificate  Examination. 

John   Walter   Lorimer   and   Geoffrey   John   Oldring 
passed  with  Credit  in  four  subjects. 
Oxford  Junior  Local  Examination. 

Muriel  Constance  Bedwell. 

Sidney  E.  V.  Jones  has  been  awarded  a  prize 
in  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce  Higher 
Certificate  Typewriting  Examination. 

This  is  a  remarkable  tribute  to  the  success  of 
the  Typewriting  and  Shorthand  Department  of 
the  Royal  Normal  College.  It  is  the  third  time 
that  this  prize  has  been  won  by  a  student  of 
the  College,  once  in  November,  1930  (the  first 
time  that  a  student  was  submitted  for  examina- 
tion in  this  subject),  and  in  the  last  two 
successive  examinations,  i.e.,  November,  1933, 
and  April,  1934. 
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THE  BLIND  INDUSTRY. 

Raw  Material,  Workers  and  Shareholders. 

By  F.  W.  PRESTON- J  ARM  AN. 


IN  these  times  there  are  few  industries 
that  have  not  heard  a  call  for 
rationalisation  within  their  midst. 
Some  industries  have  already  rationa- 
lised themselves  in  drastic  fashion, 
and  whatever  the  pains  and  heart- 
aches that  accompanied  the  linking- 
up  of  units,  the  elimination  of  wasteful 
competition,  the  subordination  of  sectional 
and  individual  interests  for  the  good  of  the 
whole  industry,  and  the  other  things  con- 
ceivably involved,  there  can  be  no  looking 
back.  Other  industries  are  threatened  with 
extinction  if  they  do  not  rationalise.  Others 
again  not  so  threatened  are  bound  to  face 
the  future  possibilities,  lest  the  threat  come. 
And  all  this  is  the  way  of  progress. 

With  a  call  for  practical  measures  of  co- 
ordination, the  blind  industty  shows  no 
departure  from  the  general  tendency.  Yes, 
the  Blind  Industry — the  industry  of  welfare 
that  at  once  gives  occupation  to  the  blind, 
gives  them  the  power  to  'assist  in  their  own 
welfare  and  the  chance  to  enjoy  a  fuller  life. 
But  although  in  seeking  a  plan  of  rationa- 
lisation, the  blind  industry  is  like  so  many 
other  industries,  it  is  clear  that  in  certain 
important  respects  it  is  unlike  them. 

In  the  blind  industry,  the  blind  themselves 
form  a  big  section  of  the  workers  and  also 
constitute  the  raw  material  that  is  handled. 
At  the  same  time  they  are  the  preference 
shareholders,  since  they  have  the  first  claim 
on  the  profits  of  the  industry,  which  are  paid 
to  them  in  the  shape  of  welfare,  not  at  stated 
intervals  but  all  the  year  round,  and  are 
received  in  varying  measure  according  to 
individual  need,  capacity  and  experience. 

Everybody's  Business. 

Then  there  are  the  sighted  workers : 
the  doctors,  those  skilled  in  blind-welfare 
technique,  and  other  helpers  and  co-operators. 
They  too,  can  be  shareholders — ordinary 
shareholders.  Their  holdings  are  spiritual 
ones  that  are  equal  to  the  interest  they  have 
in  the  industry  over  and  above  any  pro- 
fessional interest  for  which  they  may  be 
remunerated.      Their     spiritual     dividends, 


though  perhaps  irregular,  are  cumulative  ; 
sooner  or  later  they  reap  what  they  sow. 

There  is  still  a  much  larger  body  of  share- 
holders— the  deferred  shareholders.  These 
are  the  sighted  folk  who  do  not  in  any  way 
co-operate  with  the  industry  ;  for  although 
it  may  not  be  everybody's  industr}^,  the  blind 
industry  is  everybody's  business.  Apart 
from  the  possible  outcome  of  disease  or 
sickness,  no  sighted  person  in  this  machine 
age  can  say  that  road  or  air  crash,  railway  or 
factory  accident,  will  not  sometime  convert 
him  into  a  preference  shareholder  of  the  blind 
industry.  Thus,  every  progressive  step  in 
blind  welfare  and  every  sound  effort  made  to 
prevent  blindness  is  of  potential  value  to 
all  sighted  people — to  all  the  deferred 
shareholders. 

In  considering  the  improvement  of  its 
structure  then,  the  blind  industry  is  in  this 
uncommon  and  favourable  position :  it 
can  honestly  claim,  even  if  it  does  not  yet 
enjoy,  the  support  of  everyone. 

So  much  for  the  workers  and  shareholders. 
Now  a  few  contrasts  touching  raw  material. 

Heavy  Stocks. 

First,  let  us  take  rubber.  Here  we  note 
that  there  have  been  grave  difficulties 
caused  by  "  over-production  "  in  the  planta- 
tions. The  world  appears  to  have  ample 
sources  of  rubber  supply  to  meet  all  known 
needs.  The  problem  is  to  adjust  supply  to 
demand  on  sound  lines. 

Then  tin.  Here,  at  the  mines,  there  was 
also  over-production  ;  but  the  case  was  not 
parallel  with  that  of  rubber,  since  it  is  said 
that  the  sources  of  tin  supply  are  not  without 
limit,  and  thus  with  no  effective  demand 
for  bounteous  output,  it  was  urged  that  under 
low  prices  a  valuable  product  was  being 
"  wasted." 

How  different  in  the  blind  industry  ! 
To  be  sure,  there  has  been  over-production 
of  the  raw  material — there  is  still  over- 
production ;  but  that  is  no  fault  of  the 
industry  itself,  although,  like  the  two  other 
industries  quoted,  it  is  responsible  for,  and 
bound  to  deal  in  the  best  possible  way  with 
all     the    material    produced.     But    despite 
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the  fact  that  it  has  a  precious  material  to 
handle,  the  blind  industry  is  not  anxious  that 
sources  of  supply  should  be  maintained. 
Indeed,  we  have  already  seen  that  it  is  con- 
cerned with  the  prevention  of  blindness. 
Strictly  speaking,  all  the  time  there  are 
blind  people,  over-production  will  be 
apparent  !  Succour  of  the  afflicted  and 
triumph  over  afflictions  are  glorious  to 
ponder,  but  the  hard  fact  remains  that 
blindness  is  not  a  desirable  state.  There  has 
never  been  an  effective  demand  for  blind 
people  as  blind  people ;  it  is  doubtful 
whether  there  ever  can  be,  even  when 
happily  they  become  rare.  As  blind  people, 
they  have  not  in  their  appearance,  for 
instance,  the  spectacular  value  of  a  dwarf  or 
a  giant  ;  but  if  they  had,  effective  demand 
for  them  could  scarcely  contrive  to  make 
blindness  a  desirable  state. 

The  Ultimate  Aim. 

It  comes  to  this  that  the  blind  industry, 
far  from  being  harassed  by  fears  of  extinction, 
has  its  own  timely  death  for  its  ideal — its 
ultimate  aim.  Yet,  while  alive,  it  would 
live  vigorously. 

Of  course,  there  can  be  no  royal  road  to 
the  achievement  of  this  ultimate  aim. 
The  journey  will  be  long  and  often  arduous  ; 
sometimes  it  will  be  necessary  to  tread 
lightly,  at  others  resolutely  ;  pitfalls,  set- 
backs and  tedious  halts  must  be  expected. 
For  one  thing,  war  has  not  yet  been  ruled  out. 


But  in  the  matter  of  an  ultimate  aim,  the 
blind  industry  would  seem  to  be  in  a  more 
fortunate  position  than  the  money-making 
industries  that  proceed  to  adapt  their 
structure  to  modern  conditions.  Needs, 
standards,  fashions,  all  change  so  quickly, 
the  latter  sometimes  find  it  difficult  to  decide 
upon  their  immediate  objective  ;  still  less 
can  they  imagine  their  goal  of  a  hundred 
years  hence.  But  while  the  blind  industry 
lives,  its  goal  will  remain  unchanged  and 
unchangeable. 

On  the  face  of  it,  this  conception  of  the 
blind  industry's  ultimate  aim  would  seem 
to  remind  us  and  may  perhaps  strengthen 
the  view  that  the  blind  industry  needs  fewer 
rather  than  more  organisations  and  com- 
mittees. It  is  certainly  likely  to  support  the 
proposal  to  strengthen  and  sweeten  contacts 
between  the  various  units  concerned.  Co- 
ordination, we  take  it,  will  facilitate  greater 
concentration  upon  the  ultimate  aim,  which, 
because  it  is  definite  and  shows  clear  beyond 
the  barriers,  may  the  better  be  pursued  and 
more  speedily  by  a  closely  knit  formation. 

In  the  pursuit  the  workers  of  the  industry 
know  their  place.  What  is  not  so  certain  is 
how  far  the  great  body  of  deferred  share- 
holders recognise  theirs.  In  a  general 
speeding-up  of  the  pursuit,  may  we  not  look 
to  co-ordination  more  strikingly  to  mark 
their  place  by  accelerating  the  rate  of  their 
conversion  to  the  status  of  ordinary  share- 
holders— co-operators  ? 


ASSISTANCE  FOR  BLIND  CHILDREN. 

Allocation  of  Results  of  Wireless  Appeal  by  Capt.  Sir  Ian  Fraser,  M.P. 


ON  7th  May,  1934,  the  British 
Broadcasting  Corporation 
^inaugurated  the  first  of  a 
I  series  of  appeals  to  be  given 
r  in  the  Children's  Hour  and 
designed  to  provide  regular 
contributions  to  Children's 
Charities  of  all  kinds.  The  first  appeal  was 
made  for  Blind  Children  by  Capt.  Sir  Ian 
Fraser,  M.P.  A  sum  of  over  £700  resulted  from 
this  appeal  and  the  following  allocations 
have  been  made  by  the  Committee  ad- 
ministering the  Fund. 

I.  £90  each  to  Chorley  Wood  College  for 
Girls  with  Little  or  No  Sight,  Worcester 
College  for  the  Blind,  and  the  Royal  Normal 


College  for  the  Blind,  respectively,  for  the 
provision  of  special  apparatus  required  by 
boys  or  girls  on  leaving  school  which  they 
would  not  otherwise  be  able  to  obtain,  e.g., 
typewriters  or  Braille  writing  machines. 
Each  school  to  provide  apparatus  to  the 
value  of  £10  a  term  for  three  years  for  dis- 
tribution either  in  the  form  of  prizes  or  as 
gifts  to  specially  selected  individuals. 

2.  £120  to  be  used  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  toys,  models,  etc.,  for  blind 
children  under  five  years  of  age  for  their 
enjoyment,  and  to  teach  them  to  feel  what 
objects  are  like.  There  are  240  blind  children 
under  the  age  of  five  in  the  country.  The 
intention  is  that  every  child  shall  have  a 
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parcel  (to  the  value  of  5s.)  of  enjoyable  and 
useful  toys  next  Christmas,  1934,  and  the 
Christmas  after,  1935.  This  amount  to  be 
administered  by  the  National  Institute  for 
the  Blind. 

3.  £25  to  the  London  Society  for  Teaching 
and  Training  the  Blind  towards  its  capital 
Appeal  for  new  school  accommodation,  to 
be  reserved  for  providing  some  special 
facility  for  blind  children  in  the  new  school. 

4.  £20  to  the  Servers  of  the  Blind  League, 
towards  the  provision  of  a  wireless  set  at 
the  Ellen  Terry  Home,  Reigate. 

5.  £100  for  the  assistance  of  blind  boys 
or  girls  who  are  unable  to  obtain  from  other 
sources  the  necessary  funds  for  giving  them 
a  start  in  life  ;  this  sum  to  be  administered 
by  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind. 


6.  £100  to  found  two  scholarships  of  £25 
each  for  two  years  at  selected  secondary 
schools  ;  this  sum  to  be  administered  by  the 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind. 

7.  £20  to  the  National  Library  for  the 
Blind,  to  be  devoted  to  the  purchase  of 
children's  books. 

8.  £20  for  the  benefit  of  blind  war  orphans 
or  blind  children  of  ex-servicemen,  to  be 
administered  by  the  Sir  Beachcroft  Towse 
Ex-Service  Fund. 

9.  The  balance,  approximately  £30,  to  be 
held  temporarily  in  reserve. 

In  paragraph  6,  the  definition  "  selected 
secondary  schools  "  is  intended  to  cover 
Worcester  College,  Chorley  Wood  College 
and  the  Royal  Normal  College. 


REPORT  of  the  CHARITY  COMMISSIONERS 


By  BEN  PURSE. 


™«@HE  81st  Report  of  the 
Charit}'  Commissioners  has 
recently  been  published. 
During  the  past  few  years  it 
has  been  our  practice  to 
review  these  Reports  as  soon 
after  publication  as  practic- 
able. They  are  always  a  source  of  informa- 
tion to  those  who  are  intimately  concerned 
with  the  business  of  charity  administration, 
and  should  be  read  by  all  who  desire  to  be 
well  informed. 

The  document  before  us  is  most  instructive 
reading,  for  the  details  given  in  the  tables 
annexed  to  the  Report  furnish  a  very 
intimate  picture  of  the  transactions  of  the 
Commission,  though  they  by  no  means 
represent  all  the  intricate  and  difficult 
business  that  is  transacted  in  the  offices  of 
the  Commissioners,  for  a  vast  quantity  of 
intimate  detailed  work  has  to  be  undertaken 
which  cannot  properly  be  recorded  in  a 
document  of  this  description. 

A  very  considerable  amount  of  business 
must  of  necessity  be  disposed  of  through 
the  medium  of  correspondence,  whilst  it  is 
commonly  known  that  the  conferences  that 
are  frequently  arranged  by  the  Commissioners 
with  trustees  of  charitable  funds  enable 
much  useful  work  to  be  done  and  decisions 
of  importance  given  that  would  otherwise 
occasion  very  considerable  correspondence 
and  consequent  delay. 


During  the  past  year  666  orders  have  been 
made  in  exercise  of  the  authority  first 
conferred  upon  the  Board  by  the  Charitable 
Trusts  Act,  i860,  for  the  appointment  or 
removal  of  trustees,  for  the  establishment  of 
schemes  for  the  regulation  of  charities,  or 
for  vesting  their  real  estate,  through  an  easy 
and  simple  course  of  procedure,  free  from 
technicalities  and  almost  free  of  cost.  The 
number  of  such  orders  made  in  the  years 
1931  and  1932  were  698  and  729  respectively. 
The  number  of  separate  charities  of  which 
accounts  were  rendered  during  the  past 
year  is  49,220,  and  the  number  for  1932 
was  51,957.  The  total  number  received 
during  the  year  was  72,138,  but  it  has  to  be 
borne  in  mind,  as  we  have  indicated  in 
previous  reviews,  that  these  figures  must 
always  include  accounts  outstanding,  in 
some  instances  extending  over  a  period  of 
years. 

For  example,  accounts  relating  to  1932 
and  1933  totalled  46,511  ;  for  1931,  10,634  ; 
for  1930,  7,082  ;  prior  to  1930,  7,911.  As 
mentioned  in  our  last  review,  the  total 
number  received  up  to  1932  was  81,732,  but 
this  figure  comprises  returns  made  in  the 
manner  indicated  above  over  a  very  pro- 
longed period.  In  respect  of  educational 
endowments  the  Commissioners  note  that  a 
certain  number  of  cases  continue  to  come 
before  the  Board  for  determination  under 
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the    Education    Act,    1899,    and    orders   in 
Council,  1900  to  1902. 

Under  the  War  Charities  Act  of  1916, 
12  new  charities  had  been  registered.  The 
number  of  such  charities  included  in  the 
combined  register  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
year  1933  and  not  notified  as  having  ceased 
operations  was  511.  The  corresponding 
number  at  the  end  of  the  year  1932  was  501. 
Applications  on  behalf  of  two  charities  for 
registration  were  refused,  and  in  both  cases 
appeals  made  under  Section  2  (4)  of  the  Act 
were  pending  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

Under  the  Blind  Persons  Act,  1920,  four 
new  charities  for  the  blind  were  entered 
during  the  year  in  the  combined  register 
kept  for  all  charities  registered  under  the 
Act,  and  one  charity  was  refused  registra- 
tion. The  total  number  of  charities  for  the 
blind  included  in  the  combined  register  at 
the  end  of  the  year  1933  was  249.  In  one 
case  the  Charity  Commissioners  have  by 
Order,  under  Section  9  (2)  of  the  Act  of  1916 
as  re-enacted,  consented  to  the  institution  of 
proceedings  for  an  offence  against  the  Act. 
For  the  sales  of  charity  land  the  total 
number  of  Orders  in  the  80  years,  1854  to 
1933,  has  been  28,979,  and  the  purchase 
money  has  amounted  to  £29,772,444  in 
cash  ;  besides  £216,383  worth  of  stock.  In 
the  past  year  the  sales  under  the  Orders 
from  the  Commissioners  have  produced 
£389,957  in  cash,  besides  £237  worth  of 
stock,  and  in  addition  yearly  payments  in 
respect  of  land  sold  were  created  amounting 
to  £6.  5s.  The  amounts  in  1932  were 
£448,445  in  cash  and  £320  worth  of  stock, 
and  yearly  payments  amounting  to 
£55. 12s.  6d.  The  quantity  (so  far  as  ascertain- 
able) of  the  land  sold  in  1933  under  Orders 
was  1,401  acres,  as  against  969  acres  in  1932. 

The  value  of  land  bought  has  been  £89,920 
in  1933,  and  £79,171  in  1932.  The  total  sum 
for  stocks  and  investments  held  by  the 
Official  Trustees  of  Charitable  Funds  on 
the  31st  December,  1933,  amounted  to 
£83,792,251.  9s.  5d.,  divided  into  57,297 
accounts.  This  sum  is  irrespective  of 
181,807.32  dollars,  76,300  rupees,  97,000 
francs,  6,875  gold  roubles,  6,000  kronen, 
4,000  pesos  and  £20,160.  16s.  5d.  annuities. 
The  corresponding  amounts  on  the  31st 
December,  1932,  were  £81,598,432.  is.  iocl., 
divided    into    55,938    accounts,    240,157.32 


dollars,  76,300  rupees,  95,000  francs,  6,875 
gold  roubles,  6,000  kronen,  4,000  pesos,  3,000 
reichsmarks  and  £19,910.  16s.  5d.  annuities. 
The  aggregate  income  derived  from  the 
stocks,  securities  and  annuities  held  by  the 
Official  Trustees  of  Charitable  Funds 
amounted,  for  the  year  ended  the  31st  De- 
cember, 1933,  to  £2,786,868.  is.  6d. 

A  reference  to  Appendix  "  A "  shows 
that  during  the  year  stock  amounting  in  the 
aggregate  to  £2,187,817.  15s.  iod.  has  been 
sold  or  otherwise  dealt  with  by  the  Official 
Trustees.  Appendix  "  B  "  of  the  Report 
shows  the  changes  that  have  taken  place  in 
the  character  of  the  securities  held  by  the 
Official  Trustees  since  the  year  1858.  During 
the  year  1,302  Deeds  were  presented  for 
recording  under  Section  29  (4)  of  the  Settled 
Land  Act,  1925,  or  for  enrolment  under  the 
Charitable  Trusts  Amendment  Act,  1855, 
the  Mortmain  and  Charitable  Uses  Act,  1888, 
the  Mortmain  and  Charitable  Uses  Amend- 
ment Act,  1892,  and  the  Working  Classes 
Dwellings  Act,  1890  ;  of  these  Deeds  1,218 
were  recorded  or  enrolled. 

As  in  previous  Reports,  reference  is  again 
made  to  the  disposition  of  the  Commissioners 
to  vary  original  Trusts  where  the  objects  of 
such  investments  are  failing  to  achieve 
practical  purposes,  or  where,  for  good  and 
sufficient  reason,  the  original  objects  have 
failed  ;  that  is  to  say,  where  a  Trust  has 
become  obsolete  owing  to  social  or  industrial 
legislation.  It  is  a  good  sign  that  the  Com- 
missioners are  alive  to  the  necessity  of 
making  such  changes,  but  they  can  generally 
only  act  when  Trustees  of  Charitable  Funds 
show  a  disposition  to  co-operate  with  the 
Commissioners  in  effecting  the  changes  that 
are  so  frequently  desirable. 

It  will  be  obvious  from  the  foregoing 
facts  that  the  volume  of  business  transacted 
by  the  Commissioners  shows  an  ever-increas- 
ing tendency  to  entrust  this  body  with 
responsibility,  both  in  matters  of  administra- 
tion and  supervision.  Those  who  have  made 
a  careful  study  of  these  activities  are 
conscious  of  the  care  and  attention  that  is  de- 
voted by  the  office  to  the  most  minute  details . 

This  Report  enables  us  to  learn  in  an 
intimate  way  something  of  the  transactions 
of  a  very  important  Government  Depart- 
ment, whose  usefulness  is  of  ever-increasing 
importance. 
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OBITUARY 

We  deeply  regret  to  announce  the  deaths 
of:— 

Frank  Rees,  J. P.,  of  Llanelly,  Chairman 
of  the  Carmarthenshire  Blind  Society.  He 
was  one  of  the  pillars  of  the  Society  ;  his 
first  thoughts  were  for  the  good  of  the 
county,  and  from  him  none  had  more 
consideration  than  the  blind. 

Henry  Owen,  at  Caernarvon,  aged  80. 
Despite  his  blindness  he  acquired  a  wide 
knowledge  of  theological  and  political  liter- 
ature and  English  and  Welsh.  He  was  an 
ardent  Liberal  and  a  member  of  Caernarvon 
Borough's  Liberal  Association. 

C.  H.  Yorgan,  the  blind  organist  of  St 
Mary's  Church,  Buncrana,  Ireland,  for  nearly 
60  years.  Until  prevented  by  illness  two 
months  ago,  he  never  missed  a  Sunday  from 
the  organ  at  his  church. 

Major  Liddell,  who  for  many  years 
rendered  voluntary  help  in  connection  with 
the  Student's  Library  of  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind. 

Miss  Frances  Bell,  on  September  22nd, 
teacher  at  the  Yorkshire  School  for  the  Blind. 

This  brief  notice  will  conjure  up  in  the  minds  of 
hundreds  of  blind  people  thoughts  of  a  beloved  teacher, 
friend  and  comrade. 

Frances  Bell  was  born  fifty-eight  years  ago  in  the 
little  village  of  Escrick,  near  York,  where  she  attended 
the  local  school  for  thirteen  years.  It  was  the  intention 
of  her  parents  that  she  should  become  a  pupil  teacher 
there  in  course  of  time,  but  fate  intervened,  and  as  a 
result  of  an  accident  Frances  Bell  lost  the  sight  of 
first  one  eye  and  then  the  other.  In  consequence  of 
this  she  became  a  pupil  of  the  Yorkshire  School  for 
the  Blind  and  later  on  a  teacher,  a  post  which  she  held 
until  the  day  of  her  death. 

It  was  my  great  privilege  and  good  fortune  to  be  able 
to  work  with  Frances  Bell  for  over  thirteen  years,  an 
association  which  has  strengthened  in  me  the  conviction 
of  the  moral  value  of  blind  teachers.  As  an  example 
of  hard  work,  industry,  cheerfulness,  fortitude  and 
devotion  to  duty  she  had  few  equals.  No  pupil  ever 
went  to  Miss  Bell  for  help  and  came  away  disappointed. 
She  lived  for  her  pupils,  so  much  so,  that  only  a  few 
days  before  her  death  she  was  advising  me  what  pupils 
to  advance  in  classes. 

Miss  Bell  must  have  taught  hundreds  of  blind  pupils 
during  the  course  of  her  thirty-eight  years  teaching 
experience,  and  although  she  has  left  this  earthly 
abode  for  those  regions  where  sorrow  and  sighing  are  far 
vanished, 


During  the  course  of  her  brief  illness  Miss  Bell 
displayed  that  same  strength  of  character  that  she  had 
showed  in  her  everyday  life.  She  continually  received 
visitors  and  sent  messages  to  her  pupils,  and  then  when 
the  end  came  she  just  faded  into  the  glory  of  everlasting 
day,  unafraid  to  the  end,  where  someday  again,  God 
willing,  she  will  bid  us  "  Good  morning." — R.E.L. 


"  To  live  in  the  hearts  of  those 
Is  not  to  die." 


leave  behind 


WIRELESS  RECEIVERS. 

AMONG  the  many  gifts  received  by 
the  British  "  Wireless  for  the 
Blind  "  Fund  from  a  generous 
public  are  several  used  sets  which 
need  reconditioning  before  they  could  be 
issued  as  serviceable.  Estimates  of  the 
probable  cost  have  been  obtained,  and  it 
now  remains  to  find  the  best  allocation  of 
these  sets  having  due  regard  to  the  cost  of 
repair  in  comparison  with  a  new  set. 

The  British  "  Wireless  for  the  Blind  " 
Fund  has  distributed  25,000  sets  of  special 
design  to  blind  persons,  and  orders  are  being 
placed  for  1,100  more  of  these  sets  as  funds 
become  available.  There  is  every  reason 
to  hope  that  the  results  of  next  Christmas 
Appeal  will  enable  this  provision  to  be 
completed  early  in  1935,  when  it  should  be 
possible  to  say  that  every  necessitous  blind 
person  in  the  country  has  been  provided 
with  wireless. 

There  are  many  special  circumstances  in 
the  Blind  World  where  a  special  receiver  is 
needed,  and  if  any  Local  Society  would  like 
one  of  the  following  gift  sets  and  is  prepared 
to  defray  the  cost  of  repairs  and  carriage, 
it  should  communicate  without  delay  to 
the  British  "  Wireless  for  the  Blind  "  Fund, 
226,  Great  Portland  Street,  London,  W.i. 

Sets  available  showing  estimated  cost  of 
repair,  to  which  carriage  must  be  added. 

"  Selector  "    Transportable  (in 

mahogany  case)  .  .  .  .       £1  12s. 

"  Truphonic  "   Transportable     (in 

mahogany  case)  .  .  .  .       £3  14s. 

Small     Suitcase     Portable     (grey 

crocodile  case)     .  .  . .  .  .       £3  14s. 

"  Pye  "     Transportable     (in    oak 

case)         £3     6s. 

"  Halcyon  "    Portable    (in   walnut 

case)         £3  17s. 

"  S  "  A.C.  Mains  Set         . .         . .      £1  15s. 
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Home. 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind. 

The  Annual  Report  for  1933-34,  now  in 
the  hands  of  many  readers  of  The  New 
Beacon,  shows  that  the  work  of  the  Institute 
has  continued  steadily,  and  that  some  new 
ventures  have  been  undertaken. 

In  order  to  meet  the  demands  of  Standard 
English  Braille,  all  the  existing  instruction 
books  have  been  revised,  and  are  available 
for  teachers  in  school  and  home.  New 
Braille  publications  include  parts  of  the 
Bible  in  Arabic,  school  books  in  Irish,  a 
Braille  pocket  diary,  and  such  novels 
as  Conrad's  'The  Rescue"  and  "The 
Water  Gypsies."  For  the  student,  among 
over  800  volumes  transcribed  by  voluntary 
Braille  writers,  are  "  Lux  Mundi,"  Pollock's 
"  Law  of  Torts,"  and  Thouless  on  "  Social 
Psychology." 

Research  has  continued,  and  the  year's 
developments  in  this  direction  include  a 
machine  for  the  reproduction  of  embossed 
maps,  an  instrumental  compass,  and  a  yard- 
stick, while  new  games  added  to  the  Insti- 
tute's stock  are  Lexicon  and  Check-a-peg. 
The  Talking  Book  has  been  the  subject  of 
extensive  research,  carried  out  in  co-operation 
with  St.  Dunstan's,  and  in  close  touch  with 
the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  and 
the  Canadian  National  Institute,  which  are 
also  concerned  in  this  important  field  of 
enquiry. 

The  Sunshine  Homes  continue  to  benefit 
by  the  direction  of  an  experienced  educa- 
tionist, who  acts  as  adviser  on  Kindergarten 
methods,  and  has  brought  about  the  gradual 
substitution  of  free  activities  for  more  formal 
work,  while  Court  Grange  School  for  mentally 
retarded  blind  children  also  reports  steady 
development  and  achievement. 

For  the  Massage  Department  of  the  Insti- 
tute, the  opening  of  the  Eichholz  Memorial 
Clinic  by  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales  has 
been  the  outstanding  event  of  the  year. 

The  Homes  for  Blind  Women  at  Clifton 
and  at  Brighton  had  not  been  closed  at  the 
time  of  writing  the  Report,  but  already  an 


excellent  modern  house  at  Hove  had  been 
secured  and  was  in  process  of  being 
equipped.  This  has  now  been  opened,  and 
the  Brighton  and  Clifton  Homes  closed. 

The  Report  ends  with  a  note  on  the  work 
which  the  Institute  is  doing  in  co-operation 
with  the  Indian  Red  Cross  in  the  interests  of 
blindness  prevention  in  India  ;  classes  for 
school-teachers  are  being  organised,  and  free 
literature  distributed  in  Bengali,  Tamil,  and 
Telegu.  With  the  Report,  an  inset  is  in- 
cluded, giving  a  brief  outline  of  the  work 
being  carried  out  in  this  country,  in  the 
interests  of  prevention,  by  the  Prevention 
of  Blindness  Committee. 
Brighton  School  for  Blind  Boys. 

The  Report  for  1933-34  is  able  to  announce 
the  completion  of  the  building  scheme  begun 
in  1928,  with  the  improvement  of  the  North 
Playground.  The  Committee  is  considering 
renaming  the  school,  as  most  of  its  new 
admissions  are  partially  sighted,  and  the 
title  School  for  the  Blind  militates  against 
their  finding  work  when  the  time  comes  to 
leave.  Two  interesting  pages  of  the  Report 
give  the  careers  followed  by  some  of  the  boys 
who  have  left  in  the  past  ten  years,  and  it  is 
significant  that  16  out  of  23  cases  quoted  are 
following  trades  in  the  sighted  world,  as 
gardeners,  shop  assistants,  leather-workers, 
etc.  These  boys  owe  much  to  the  After-Care 
Committee,  which  devotes  much  time  and 
trouble  to  helping  those  who  have  left. 
Henshaw's  Institution,  Manchester. 

The  ninety-fourth  Report,  for  1933-34, 
shows  that  nearly  600  blind  persons  were  in 
the  care  of  the  Institution  during  the  year, 
including  children  in  the  school,  technical 
pupils,  workshop  employees,  home  workers, 
residents  in  the  homes,  instructors  and 
collectors.  It  has  been  agreed  in  future  that 
full-time  elementary  instruction  shall  be 
given  to  children  up  to  the  age  of  16, 
instead  of  half-time  instruction  in  the 
workshop.  This  alteration  should  enable 
the  blind  child,  who  is  generally  thought  to 
be  two  years  retarded  by  his  blindness, 
to  reach  the  standard  of  the  normal  child 
leaving  school  before  passing  on  to  training. 
Those  concerned  in  the  care  of  the  deaf-blind 
will  follow  with  interest  the  education  that  is 
being  given  to  a  deaf-blind  boy  admitted 
to  the  school  18  months  ago,  and  now  begin- 
ning to  show  definite  signs  of  intelligence. 
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Joint  Committee  of  the  London  Workshops. 

The  Annual  Report  for  1933-34  regretfully 
announces  the  resignation  of  its  Chairman, 
Dr.  P.  M.  Evans,  whose  valuable  services 
are  gratefully  acknowledged.  His  place  has 
been  taken  by  Dr.  Ritchie. 

A  Sub-committee  has  been  appointed 
lor  the  purpose  of  promoting  co-operation 
in  the  various  training  departments  of  the 
London  institutions,  and  it  is  hoped  that,  as 
a  result  of  its  investigations,  improved 
methods  of  training  will  be  generally  adopted. 
The  Advisory  Board  which  considers  applica- 
tions from  blind  persons  for  training  and 
employment  has  now  completed  nearly  two 
years'  service,  has  interviewed  219  persons 
during  the  year,  and  has  r  roved  an  extremely 
useful  bodv. 

Royal  Leicester,  Leicestershire  and  Rutland 
Institution. 

Few  Annual  Reports  make  interesting 
reading,  probably  because  there  has  been 
in  the  past  few  years  a  swing  of  the  pendulum 
away  from  anything  that  might  be  considered 
sentimental,  and  as  a  result  we  are  often 
given  a  rather  dull  summary  of  numbers  on 
the  Register,  visits  paid  by  home  teachers, 
letters  received  and  dispatched  and  numbers  of 
articles  sold.  It  is  a  relief  then  to  turn  to  the 
75th  Report  of  the  Leicester  Institution  for 
I933"34.  which,  after  a  short  section  devoted 
to  statistical  information,  goes  on  to  tell 
individual  stories  of  men  and  women  who 
have  been  helped  during  the  past  year,  to 
give  a  vivid  account  of  the  activities  of  its 
Social  Centres,  and  to  illustrate  the  stories 
told  with  very  well  chosen  photographs. 
The  fact  that  subscriptions  and  donations 
for  the  year  amount  to  over  £1,500  suggests 
that  this  form  of  Report  does  make  an  appeal 
to  the  interest  and  sympathy  of  a  large 
number  of  people. 

Catholic     Blind     Asylum     and     School, 
Liverpool. 

The  91st  Annual  Report  for  1933,  states 
that  there  are  now  184  blind  persons  in  the 
care  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  of  whom  74 
are  boys  and  girls  in  the  school.  There  are 
still  vacancies  in  the  school,  which  is  the 
only  Catholic  Institution  for  the  Blind,  and 
the  Report  stresses  the  importance  of  every 
effort  being  made  to  secure  admission  for 
Catholic  children.    Father  Slattery,  Chaplain 


of  the  School,  has  just  completed  25  years' 
service  at  the  Asylum,  and  his  devotion  to 
the  interests  of  the  blind  in  his  care  is  grate- 
fully acknowledged. 

Norwich  Institution  for  the  Blind. 

The  128th  Annual  Report  for  1933-34 
shows  that  the  number  of  trainees,  workshop 
employees,  and  home  workers,  and  residents 
in  the  Home,  totalled  108,  the  highest  on 
record.  The  most  important  items  recorded 
are  the  establishment  of  a  new  Brush 
Department,  recognised  by  the  Board  of 
Education  for  training  purposes,  the  modern- 
isation of  the  Mat  Department  by  the 
installation  of  power  and  new  machinery,  the 
provision  of  a  new  dining  and  rest  room  for 
women  trainees,  the  erection  of  a  house  in 
the  grounds  for  the  Secretary  and  Matron, 
and  the  extension  of  the  main  dining  hall. 
The  Report  throughout  is  an  encouraging 
one,  though  it  ends  on  a  note  of  concern,  as 
the  number  of  annual  subscribers  to  the 
Institution  is  still  relatively  small,  and 
further  support  is  needed  if  the  work  is  to 
progress  as  it  should. 

Berkshire  County  Society. 

The  Society  publishes  its  twenty-fourth 
Annual  Report,  which  comes  to  hand  accom- 
panied by  a  new  edition  of  the  Society's 
Souvenir  booklet  published  by  the  Abbey 
Publicity  Service  Ltd.  The  Society  has 
completed  twenty-four  years'  work  for  the 
blind  and  continues  to  be  a  high  example 
of  the  use  of  voluntary  work  in  their  service. 
The  Berkshire  County  Council  has  adopted 
the  use  of  the  new  form  of  record  of  eye 
examination,  recommended  by  the  Minister 
of  Health.  The  Council  has  not  yet  under- 
taken domiciliary  assistance  to  the  blind 
under  a  scheme  and  the  Society  still  hopes 
to  persuade  the  Council  to  do  so. 

Kent  County  Association  for  the  Blind. 

The  Fourteenth  Annual  Report  gives  a 
note  on  the  year's  work  in  the  county 
generally  and  a  report  by  each  of  the  seventeen 
Local  Committees.  Two  of  the  Local  Com- 
mittees have  been  formed  during  the  year. 
The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  honoured  the 
Association's  Annual  Meeting.  The  Bexley 
Heath  and  Erith  Tramway  Men  subscribed 
a  fund  and  gave  eighty  blind  of  their  district 
an  outing.  Tunbridge  Wells  seems  to  show 
notable  dramatic  and  musical  efforts. 
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Hertfordshire  Society  for  the  Blind. 

The  Annual  Report  for  the  year  ended 
31st  March,  1934,  notes  a  new  social  centre 
at  Ware  and  a  new  store-room  and  sales 
depot  for  pastime  work  and  materials. 
Hertfordshire  blind  people  have  won  yet 
more  prizes  at  the  National  Eisteddfod  of 
Wales,  and  the  Society's  stall  of  blind  work 
took  first  prize  at  the  county  Show.  There 
are  reports  on  four  Local  Committees,  a 
number  less  than  those  reported  last  year. 

Walthamstow   Committee   for  the  Care  of 
the  Blind. 

At  a  time  when  voluntaryism  is  on  trial 
and  is  being  assailed  on  many  sides,  it  is 
refreshing  to  read  such  a  record  as  that  of 
last  year's  work  of  this  Committee,  which 
undertakes  intensive  work  for  the  Welfare 
of  the  Blind  within  the  Borough  of  Waltham- 
stow on  behalf  of  the  Essex  County  autho- 
rities. Representatives  of  all  aspects  of 
religious  and  social  welfare  which  can  be 
enlisted  in  the  service  of  the  Blind  and  their 
dependents  are  numbered  on  the  General 
Committee,  and  the  Report  itself  demon- 
strates with  what  happy  and  practical 
effect  their  assistance  is  used.  The  Report 
closes  with  a  list  of  the  precise  advantages  of 
such  a  Committee  within  the  larger  organisa- 
tion, stressing  the  benefits  to  the  blind 
accruing  from  a  centre  of  instructed  sym- 
pathy in  their  midst  working  in  close  co- 
operation with  the  more  distant  controlling 
body. 

Imperial. 

Madras  Association  for  the  Blind. 

In  the  Third  Annual  Report  for  1933-34  it 
is  stated  that  the  Association,  which  is 
under  the  presidency  of  the  Governor  of 
Madras,  is  working  for  the  establishment  of 
a  substantial  endowment  fund,  which  is 
essential  for  the  continued  working  of  the 
Victory  Memorial  Blind  School  on  sound 
lines,  and  that  a  number  of  influential  new 
subscribers  have  come  forward.  Several 
District  Boards  and  Municipal  Councils,  in 
addition  to  voting  lump  donations,  have 
given  publicity  to  the  existence  of  the 
School,  and  one  Municipal  Council  has 
sanctioned  a  scholarship  for  a  boy.  The 
Association  is  always  working  with  a  view  to 
encouraging  reluctant  parents  to  allow  their 


children  to  enter  the  School,  which  has  had 
another  year  of  steady  progress.  A  Braille 
printing  machine  has  been  purchased,  and 
the  Indian  Red  Cross  has  contributed 
towards  the  installation  of  a  wireless  set. 
The  Association  hopes  in  time  to  arrange  for 
the  opening  of  more  blind  schools  through- 
out South  India  and  to  affiliate  existing 
schools,  so  that  there  may  be  uniformity  of 
policy. 

Schools  for  the  Blind,  Palamcottah. 

The  Report  for  1933-34  gives  a  very 
interesting  account  of  the  year's  work,  and 
is  written  with  a  friendliness  and  personal 
touch  that  is  very  pleasant,  and  very  far 
removed  from  the  dullness  and  formality 
that  is  too  often  characteristic  of  Annual 
Reports.  The  work  is  evidently  proving 
difficult,  owing  to  financial  stress,  and  there 
is  no  attempt  to  underestimate  the  difficul- 
ties ;  but  in  spite  of  this,  there  is  much  that 
is  encouraging,  and  the  school  inspectress 
who  wrote  "  The  Institution  stands  for  a 
vital  movement  to  rendei  the  blind  child  a 
cultured  and  useful  citizen  "  was  bestowing 
high  praise  on  what  she  had  seen.  It  is 
disappointing  that  in  spite  of  the  good 
standard  reached  in  textile  and  cane  work 
orders  have  not  been  plentiful,  but  the  Super- 
intendent's opening  letter  speaks  of  an 
Exhibition  of  Work  and  Sale  at  a  hill- 
station  that  proved  valuable  in  arousing 
interest  in  the  Schools  and  their  work. 

Foreign. 

American  Foundation  for   the    Blind,  New 
York. 

The  Annual  Report  for  1933  states  that 
although  there  has  been  a  considerable 
curtailment  in  the  income  and,  to  a  lesser 
extent,  in  the  personnel  of  the  Foundation, 
it  has  endeavoured  to  continue  its  major 
services  with  as  little  interruption  as  possible. 
Good  progress  has  been  made  in  experiments 
in  connection  with  the  Talking  Book,  and  an 
inexpensive  talking  machine  and  an  un- 
breakable gramophone  record  have  been 
designed.  A  new  Braille  Typewriter  has 
been  completed,  sixteen  scholarships 
awarded,  and  128  wireless  sets  distributed 
free  during  the  year,  which  brings  the  total 
number  of  sets  distributed  by  the  Foundation 
to  4,430.     In  Greensboro,  North  Carolina, 
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an  Association  for  the  Blind  has  been 
organised ;  arrangements  have  been  made  to 
finance  and  cany  out  a  survey  of  the  blind 
in  West  Virginia,  and,  as  a  result  of  the 
Foundation's  efforts,  the  Texas  Commission 
for  the  Blind  is  now  in  operation.  Plans  are 
being  made  to  take  a  census  of  the  deaf- 
blind,  with  a  view  to  carrying  out  a  programme 
to  alleviate  the  condition  of  this  group. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 

MUSIC. 

In  previous  lists  the  prices  given  represented  the 
actual  cost  of  production  and  British  customers  were 
allowed  a  reduction  of  three-quarters  of  the  catalogue 
prices.  In  this  list  the  prices  given  are  net  prices,  but 
they  represent  a  fraction  less  than  one-quarter  the 
actual  cost  of  production  and  are  applicable  not  only 
to  British  but  to  foreign  customers. 

CHURCH  CAROLS— 

12.781  Hollins,  A.      The  Shepherds    left    their 

Sheep,  V.S. 

12.782  Hoist,  G.    Lullay  my  Liking,  V.S. 

12.783  Wolstenholme,   W.      Thou    Tinv   Child 

of  Marv,  V.S 


SONGS 

1  2,806 


A  Song  of  Praise,  E  flat 


ORGAN— 

12,784     Bach 


12,785 


12,786 
12,787 

PIANO 


Come,   Holy  Ghost,   Lord  God 
(Choral  Prelude)^  Vol.  7,  No.  36 
Bach.     Thou  comest  now,  Jesus,  down 
from  Heaven  (Choral  Prelude),  Vol.  7, 
No.  38.. 
Phillips,  Montague  F.    A  Forest  Melody 
Wolstenholme,  W.     Prelude  and  Com- 
munion in  G    .  . 


Associated     Board     of     the     Royal 

Academy     and     Royal     College     of 

Music  1935  Examinations — 
Preliminary 

Grade  1   (Primary),  Lists  A,  B,  C 
Grade  2  (Elementary),  Lists  A,  B,  C 
Grade  3  (Transitional),  Lists  A,  B,  C  .  . 
Bowen,  York.     Humoresquc 
Elgar.     May-Song 
Elgar.     Rosemary 
Falla,  Manuel  de.     La  Vie  Breve  (No.  1 

of  Two  Spanish  Dances) 
Grieg.  Miniatures,  Op.  61 
Harrison,  Julius.    The  Ledbury  Parson 

(from  the  "  Worcestershire   Suite  ") 
Palmgren.     Evening  Whispers 
Schubert.    Lilac  Time  (Six  Easy  Pieces 

arranged  by  G.  H.  Clutsam) 
Scott,   Cyril.      The  Toy-Box   (10  Easy 

Pieces) 
Waldteufel.     The  Skaters'  Waltz   (Les 

Patineurs) 
DANCE— 
12,802     Burke,  J.     A  Little  Church  Around  the 

Corner,  Song  Fox-Trot 
Dvofacek,  J.  Little  Valley  in  the  Moun- 
tains, Tango  Fox-Trot 
Gordon,   M.,   and  Revel,  H.      With  My 

Eyes    Wide    Open     I'm    Dreaming, 

Song  Fox-Trot 
Warren,  H.  I'll  String  Along  With  You, 

Song  Fox-Trot  . .  .  .  ... 


12,788 
12,789 
12,790 
12,791 
12,792 
12,793 
12,794 
12,795 

12,796 
12,797 

12,798 
12,799 

12,800 

12,801 


12,803 
12,804 

12,805 


s.  d. 

o  4 

o  4 

o  4 

o  4 


o     4 

o     4 

o     4 


5 
9 

9 
9 
5 

4 
o     4 


0  5 

o  7 

o  4 

0  4 


o  5 

o  5 

o  4 

o  4 

o  4 

o  4 


Greenhill,  H 

C— E1  .  .  04 

12.807  Grieg.    Im  Kalnie  (Drifting).  E:  B,— D1 

natural  .  .  .  .  .  .  ..04 

12.808  Handel,     "fis   Liberty!    (Tenor  Recit. 

and  Air  from  "  Judas  Maecabanis  "), 

E  :  E— G1, 04 

12.809  Harris,   S.   Taylor   (arr.   by).      A   Long 

Time  Ago     (No.     5     of     "  Six     Sea 
Shanties  "),  G  :  D — C1  .  .  ..04 

12.810  Harris,   S.  Taylor  (arr.  by).      Roll  the 

Wood-pile  Down  (No.  6  of  "  Six  Sea 
Shanties  "),  F  :  C — F1  .  .  ..04 

12.811  Nevin,  E.    The  Rosary,  C  :    D— E1      ..04 

12.812  Rosseter.  P.    When  Laura  Smiles,  G  : 

D— E1 04 

12.813  Wagner.    Was  duftet  doch  der  Flieder 

(Bass  Solo  from  "  Meistersinger  ")  F  : 

A gi . .  .  .  ..07 

UNISON  SONGS— 

12.814  Brown,  D.     The  Blue  Cloak      .  .  ..04 

12.815  Hoist,  G.     O  England,  My  Country  .  .      04 

12.816  Shaw,  Martin.     Argus    .  .  .  .  ..04 

TWO-PART  SONG— 

12.817  A.  L.  (arr.  by).     Come,  Sweet  Morning 

(Soprano  and  Contralto)        .  .  •  .  .      04 


BRAILLE  BOOKS. 

The  prices  of  the  following  publications  arc  subject 
fo  a  reduction  of  two-thirds  for  the  blind  resident  in 
the  British  Isles  and  throughout  the  British  Empire. 

ANTHOLOGIES. 


12,485- 


Per   Vol. 

S.    d. 


12,488     English  Pastorals.     Selected  by 
E.  K.  Chambers,  S.E.B.    Large  size, 
Interpointed,   Paper  Covers,   4  vols. 
F.215 
PAMPHLETS— 

Early    Stages    in    French,    by    E.    M. 
Stephan.     Term   1.     Autumn,   1934. 
S.E.B.        Large    size,    Interpointed, 
Pamphlet    E.18 
Early  Stages  in  German,  by  A.  Hermann 
Winter.    Term    1.       Autumn,    1934. 
S.E.B.        Large    size,    Interpointed, 
Pamphlet  E.17 
New  Christendom,  The.    S.E.B.    Large 
size,    Interpointed,     Pamphlet    E.24 
Talks    and    Dialogues    in    French    and 
German.     S.E.B.     Large  size,  Inter- 
pointed, Pamphlet  E.27 
Way  to  God,  The.    S.E.B.    Large  size, 
Interpointed,  Pamphlet  F.26 
BLINDNESS  AND  THE  BLIND— 
12,704     Handbook  on  the  Deaf-Blind,  A.  S.E.B. 
Large  size,    Interpointed,    Pamphlet 

E.25 

EDUCATIONAL— SCHOOL  READING  BOOKS- 
First  Steps  for  Tiny  Folk,  by  Margaret 
M.  Piggott.     S.E.B.     Uncontracted. 
Pocket  size,  Interlined,  Pamphlets. 
1st  Series.       C.6 

C.6 

C.6 

C.6 

C.6 

C.6 


B.B.C. 

12.777 


12,778 


12,776 


12,779 


,780 


5     6 


2     3 


12,639 
12,640 
12,641 
12,642 
12,643 
12,644 


2nd  Series. 
3rd  Series. 
4th  Series. 
5th  Series. 
6th  Series. 
FICTION— 

12,506  Birdikin  Family,  The,  by  Archibald 
Marshall.  S.E.B.  Large  size,  Inter- 
pointed, Cloth  Boards,   G.85 


9     9 
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Per   Vol. 
s.  d. 

12,589  Cecilia  de  Noel,  by  Lance  Falconer. 
S.E.B.  Large  size,  Interpointed, 
Cloth  Boards.     G.74..  ..  ..90 

FOREIGN  LANGUAGES— FRENCH— 

12,439-12,441  Petit  Chose  a  l'Ecole,  Le. 
Edited  by  F.  W.  M.  Draper.  Un- 
contracted, Intermediate  size,  Inter- 
pointed, Stifi  Covers.  3  vols.     B.144       5     3 

*I2,759-I2, 764  French  Conversation — Grammar 
by  Dr.  Emil  Otto.  English  in  Revised 
Braille.  Grade  2.  French  in  uncon- 
tracted  Braille.  Large  size,  Inter- 
pointed, Cloth  Boards,  6  vols.(  nett)      2     o 

FOREIGN  LANGUAGES— GERMAN— 

*i2, 769-12, 771      German  Conversation     — 

Grammar,  by  Dr.  Emil  Otto 
English  in  Revised  Braille.  Grade  2. 
German  in  Uncontracted  Braille. 
Large  size,  Interpointed,  Cloth 
Boards.  3  vols,  (nett)  . .  .  .      20 

FOREIGN  LANGUAGES— ITALIAN— 

*i2, 765-12, 768  Italian  Conversation — Grammar 
by   Ch.   M.    Sauer   &    Pietro  Motti. 
English  in  Revised  Braille.    Grade  2. 
Italian  in  Uncontracted  Braille.  Large 
size.     Interpointed,     Cloth     Boards. 
4  vols,  (nett)    .  .  . .      ...  . .      20 

*For  sale  in  the  British  Empire  only. 

HISTORY— 

12,579-12,584  Shape  of  Things  to  Come,  The, 
by  H.  G.  Wells.  S.E.B.  Large  size. 
Interpointed,  Cloth  Boards.  6  vols. 
G.400    .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  ..86 

RELIGIOUS  AND  DEVOTIONAL— SCRIPTURES— 

11,639-11,640  Deuteronomy,  Revised  Version. 
S.E.B.  Intermediate  size.  Inter- 
pointed. Stiff  Covers.  2  vols.  B.86         4     9 

11,669  Ecclesiastes,  Revised  Version.  S.E.B. 
Intermediate  size.  Interpointed, 
Stiff  Covers.     B.29     .  .  . .  ..36 

CHRISTMAS    CARDS    FOR    THE    BLIND. 

Christmas  Cards  embossed  in  Braille  can  be 
purchased  from  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind 
at  prices  ranging  from  id.  to  is.  6d.  each.  Each  card 
is  inscribed  with  a  seasonable  verse  of  greeting  and 
decorated  generally  with  embossed  flowers,  animals  or 
other  suitable  emblems. 

MOON    BOOKS. 

The  prices  of  the  following  publications  are  subject 
to  a  reduction  of  two-thirds  for  the  blind  resident  in 
the  British  Isles  and  throughout  the  British  Empire. 

Per   Vol. 
s.   d. 
3,628-32     The  Warden,  by  A.  Trollope,  5  vols. 

(Limited  Edition)  .  .  .  .  ..83 

3.633-38     Hetty  Wesley,  by  A.    Quiller-Couch, 

6  vols.      (Limited  Edition)  . .  83 

NATIONAL  INSTITUTE'S  STUDENTS'  LIBRARY. 
ADDITIONS. 

ENGLISH  LITERATURE—  Vols. 

Brown,  S.  J.     Realm  of  Poetry  . .  .  .  . .        3 

Moulton,  R.  H.     Modern  Study  of  Literature  .  .        7 

POETRY  AND  DRAMA— 

Newbolt,  H.    Tide  of  Time  in  English  Poetry. .        3 
Pocock,   G.  N.    (Ed.   by).     Ballads  and  Ballad 
Poems       . .  . .  . .  . .  .  -  ■ .        2 

THEOLOGY  AND  RELIGIONS. 

Bevan,  E.     Christianity    .  .  . .  . .  . .        3 


Vols. 
Borchert,  O.     The  Original  Jesus  .  .  .  .        6 

Taylor,  Vincent.     The  Gospels    .  .  .  .  . .        2 

Whitham,  A.  R.  History  of  the  Christian  Church 
to    the  Separation  of  East  and  West.  .  .  .        6 


NATIONAL    LIBRARY    FOR    THE    BLIND. 
FICTION. 

Ashby,  R.  C.     Out  Went  the  Taper 
Bertram,  Anthony.     Three  Meet 

Bush,  C.     Cut  Throat        

Clarke,  Beryl.     His  Imported  Wife 
Cunynghame,  Dorothy.     Summer's  Lease 
Davidson,  Gladys.     Stories  from  the  Operas 
France,     Anatole.      (Translator     A.     Allinson) 

Gods  Are  Athirst 
Galsworthy,  John.     Over  the  River 
Gibbons,  Stella.     Cold  Comfort  Farm 
Hall,  Radclyffe.    Miss  Ogilvy  Finds  Herself,  and 

Other  Stories 
Hare,  Martin.     Describe  a  Circle 
Jungle  Tales,  by  Various  Authors.   (Blackwood' 

"  Tales  from  the  Outposts  "  Series)    . . 
Moore,  John  C.     King  Carnival 
My  Best  Story— First  Series 
Peterson,  Margaret.     Poor  Delights 
Phillpotts,  Eden.     Nancy  Owlett 
Phillpotts,  Eden.     Shadow  Passes 
Richmond,  Grace  S.     Rufus 
Rohmer,  Sax.     The  Golden  Scorpion 
"Sapper."     Knock-out     .. 
Seltzer,  C.  A.     The  Ranchman 
Sharp,  David.     When  No  Man  Pursueth 
Smith,    Harriet   L.      Pollyanna   of  the   Orange 

Blossoms 
Streatfeild,  Noel.     Parson's  Nine 
Streatfeild,  Noel.     Tops  and  Bottoms 
Syrett,  Netta.      The  Manor  House 
Wells,  H.  G.,  Tales  of  Wonder     . . 
Wodehouse.  P.  G.     Heavy  Weather 
Wodehouse,  P.  G.     Thank  You,  Jeeves 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Best  One-act  Plays  of  1933.    Selected  by  J.  W 

Marriott 
Berkeley,  R.     The  Lady  with  the  Lamp 
Creech  Jones,  A.     Trade  Unionism  To-day 
Dent,  P.  and  D.     Principles  in  Practice 
Hobson,  J.  A.     Poverty  in  Plenty 
Leo,  Alan     Everybody's  Astrology 
Lloyd,  Roger  B.     Stricken  Lute.  . 
Parsloe,  Guy.     The     English     Country     Town 

(English  Heritage  Series) 
Pohl,  F.     House  of  the  Spirit 
Rea,  Lorna.     The  Spanish  Armada 
Seaver,  George.     Edward    Wilson   of   the   Ant 

arctic  ;  Naturalist  and  Friend 
Wakelam,  Capt.  H.  B.  T.     Twickenham  Calling 
Waddell,  Helen.     Wandering  Scholars  .  . 
Watson,  F.     The  Life  of  Sir  Robert  Jones 
Williams,  Orlo.     Charles  Lamb 
Younghusband,     General     Sir     Francis.         The 

Living  Universe 
GRADE  I. 

Baring,  M.     The  Glass  Mender  and  Other  Stories 
Beresford,  J.  D.     The  Inheritor 
Buck,  Pearl  S.     Young  Revolutionist 
JUVENILE. 

Brent-Dyer,  Elinor.     The  Chalet  School  and  Jo 
Michaelis,  Karin  (Translator  Rose  Fyleman) .  Bibi 
Nesbit,  E.     The  Enchanted  Castle 
MOON. 

Mackenzie,  Compton.     Prince  Charlie 
Trollope,  A.     Warden 


Vols. 
5 
4 
4 
6 

5 

9 

4 
4 
4 

3 

4 

5 
3 

8 

4 
3 

5 
3 

4 
4 
4 
3 
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BRAILLE  READERS  NEED  BRAILLE  CATALOGUES. 

The  following  are  available  : — 

Main  Catalogue  of  Books  published  by  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind  up  to  April,  1931.  In  2  vols. 
Vol.  1  contains  all  kinds  of  books  except  Fiction, 
Juvenile  Fiction  and  Anthologies,  which  occupy 
Vol.  II.  Paper  covers.  (11193-11194.)  6d.  per  vol. 
net. 

First  Supplementary  Catalogue  of  Books  published 
from  April,  1931,  to  April,  1932.  Pamphlet.  (11717.) 
.2d.  net. 

Second  Supplementary  Catalogue  of  Books  published 
from  April,  1932,  to  April,  1933.  S.E.B.  Pamphlet. 
(12310.)     2d.  net. 

Third  Supplementary  Catalogue  of  Books  published 
from  April,  1933,  to  April,  1934.      (Ready  shortly.) 

All  catalogues  contain  full  particulars  and  short 
descriptions  of  each  book. 

Particulars  of  Braille  Music  Catalogues,  inkprint 
Catalogues  of  Books,  Music  and  Apparatus  and  Moon 
Book  Catalogue,  issued  by  the  National  Institute  for 
the  Blind,  224,  Great  Portland  Street,  W.i,  sent  on 
request. 

PRICE     LIST    OF     WATCHES    FOR    THE    BLIND. 

Supplied  by  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind. 
Silver    Waltham    Watch     (P.S. 

Bartlett  Movement)  .  .  .  .    y'5     5     o     /|  15     o* 

N.I.B.  Watches. 

Gentleman's  Silver  Watch    .  .    £3   10     o     £3     3     o* 
Gentleman's  Nickel  Watch  .  .    £2     o     o     £1   16     o* 
Lady's  Silver  Wristlet  Watch 

with  leather  strap  .  .  . ,  £2  16     o     £2   10     o* 

Lady's  Gold  Wristlet  Watch 

with  leather  strap  .  .  ..£500     £4   10     o* 

Repeater  Watches. 

Gentleman's      Silver     Minute 

Repeater      .  .  .  .  .  .   £7     5     o     £6   10     o* 

Gentleman's     Silver     Quarter 

Repeater       .  .  .  .  .  .   £5   12     6     £"5     o     o* 

*  Special  price  to  blind  individuals  and  institutions  in 
the  British  Empire. 

N.B. — The  above  prices  are  subject  to  alteration 
without  notice. 

SCHOLARSHIPS  FOR  THE  BLIND,  DECEMBER,  1934 

The  next  Examination  for  Gardner's  Trust  Scholar- 
ships of  the  annual  value  of  £"40,  tenable  at  the  Royal 
Normal  College  for  the  Blind,  Upper  Norwood,  S.E.19, 
will  be  held  on  Saturday,  the  1st  December,  and  Monday 
the  3rd  December.  Candidates  must  have  reached  the 
age  of  sixteen  on  or  before  the  date  of  the  Examina- 
tion, must  have  resided  in  England  or  Wales  for  the 
last  five  years,  and  be  intending  to  remain  so  resident. 
Application  should  be  made  to  the  Principal  on  or 
before  Saturday,  the  17th  of  November,  or  the  candi- 
date's name  will  not  be  placed  on  the  list. 

N.I.B.  HOMES. 
VACANCIES,  30th  September,  1934. 

Name  of  Home.  Vacancies. 

Home  for  Blind  Women,  Hove  .  .  . .  3 

(5  applications  under  consideration.) 
Guest  House  for  Blind  Women,  Leamington         4 

( No  present  applications.) 

8,  Oval   Road,    London.      Hostel   for  Blind 

Women      . .  . .  . .  . .  . .       — 

9,  Oval   Road,    London.      Hostel   for   Blind 

Women       .  .  .  .  .  .  . .  . .  6 

( No  present  applications.) 
Sunshine    Home    for    Blind     Babies,     East 

Grinstead  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  4 

(3  applications  under  consideration.) 
Sunshine  Home  for  Blind  Babies,  Southport         6 

(1  application  under  consideration.) 
Sunshine  Home  for  Blind  Babies  (physically 

or  mentally  backward),  Leamington     .  .  6 

(2  applications  under  consideration.) 


BRAILLE    MUSICAL    MAGAZINE    COMPETITIONS. 


Competition  No.  4. 

The  object  of  the  competition  is  to  ascertain  the 
views  of  readers  of  the  Braille  Musical  Magazine  upon 
music  which  may  possess  sufficient  merit  or  popular 
appeal  to  warrant  inclusion  in  the  catalogue  of  publica- 
tions in  Braille  issued  by  the  National  Institute  for 
the  Blind. 

To  the  competitors  whose  attempts  in  the  opinion 
of  the  adjudicators  most  successfully  achieve  this 
object,  three  prizes  will  be  awarded  quarterly  of  music 
(selected  by  the  winners  from  the  catalogue)  to  the 
value  of  7s.  6d.,  5s.  and  2s.  6d. 

All  attempts  must  be  received  by  the  National 
Institute  by  December  1st,  and  should  be  addressed 
to  the  Secretary,  Music  Comp.,  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind,  224,  Great  Portland  Street,  W.  1. 

The  rules  of  the  competition,  which  is  open  to  sub- 
scribers and  purchasers  of  the  Braille  Musical  Magazine 
resident  in  the  British  Isles,  are  similar  to  those  given 
in  The  New  Beacon,  April  15th,  1934,  and  a  copy  of 
them  can  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Editor, 
The  New    Beacon,  224,  Great  Portland  Street,  W.  1. 

Result  of  Competition  No.  3. 

Prizes  of  music  to  the  value  of  7s.  6d.,  5s.  and  2s.  6d., 
respectively,  are  awarded  to  the  following  competitors, 
who  are  asked  to  select  from  the  catalogue  a  list  of 
the  music  they  require  : — 

1st. — Piano.      Harold     Uttley,      51,      Chester     Road, 
Akroydon,  Halifax. 
Recommended  :    Rhapsody  in  C  major, 
Op.  11,  No.  3,  by  Dohnanyi. 
2nd. — Organ.   James     Dudley,     31,     Newport     Road, 
Chorlton-cum-Hardy,  Manchester. 
Recommended  :      Toccata     in     G,     by 
Dubois. 
3rd. — Song.       Albert  Robins,  21,  Willowbank  Street, 
Glasgow. 
Recommended  :     "  Jogging    Along    the 
Highway,"  by  Harold  Samuel. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 

Advertising  Rates  :    is.  6d.  a  Line  (Minimum  5s.) 

ORDERS     FOR    BRAILLE     CHRISTMAS    CARDS 

will  be  gratefully  received  by  Stanley  Vines,  4,  Lexham 
Street,  Leicester.  2s.  6d.  and  4s.  per  dozen. 

BLIND  SHORTHAND  TYPISTS  at  the  N.I.B. 
Typing  Bureau,  224-6-8,  Great  Portland  Street,  W.  1, 
will  type  your  correspondence,  articles,  etc.,  at  reason- 
able charges.     Particulars  on  request. 

CHOOSING    A    CAREER. 

It  is  obvious  that  careful  studies  of  the  abilities  and 
temperaments  of  young  people  may  be  of  great  assist- 
ance to  them  in  their  task  of  choosing  careers  of  useful- 
ness and  happiness. 

The  National  Institute  of  Industrial  Psychology  has 
had  considerable  experience  in  the  psychological  exami- 
nation of  boys  and  girls  of  all  ages,  and  has  collected 
important  data  on  the  requirements  of  many  occupa- 
tions. With  this  information  at  its  disposal  it  is  well 
qualified  to  give  advice  concerning  the  careers  in 
which  a  young  person's  aptitudes  are  likely  to  find 
their  fullest  scope. 

vV  rite  to  the  Secretary, 
N.I.I.P., 

Aldwych  House, 

London,  W.C.  2, 

or  Telephone  Holborn  2277 


Printed  by  Smiths'  Printing  Co.  (London  and  St.  Albans,  Ltd.),  Clifton  House,  Worship  Street,  London,  E.C.2 
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THE    BLIND    AND    THE    LITERARY 
PROFESSION.-I. 

IT  has  often  been  said  that  the  one  art  in  which  the  blind  can  excel  is  the  art  of  music. 
Music  certainly  presents  no  insuperable  difficulties  to  blind  persons  :  a  most  compre- 
hensive system  of  Braille  music  notation  enables  them  to  study  it,  their  vocal  organs  or 
their  fingers  can  execute  it,  and  their  brains  can  create  it.  But  the  art  of  literature  is 
equally  open  to  the  blind  :  a  comprehensive  library  of  Braille  books  enables  them  to 
study  it,  the  dictaphone,  typewriter,  and  the  Braille  writing  machine  enable  them  to 
practise  it,  and  their  brains  can  create  it.  Yet,  without  doubt,  while  in  the  annals  of 
contemporary  music  there  are  several  notable  blind  musicians,  in  the  annals  of  contemporary 
literature  there  are  as  yet  no  blind  authors. 

There  is  a  reason  for  this.  In  many  schools  for  the  blind  pupils  receive  instruction  in  music 
from  the  earliest  years  with  the  definite  view  before  them  of  adopting  music  as  a  profession  ; 
in  no  school  for  the  blind  do  pupils  receive  instruction  in  literary  composition  with  the  definite 
view  before  them  of  adopting  literature  as  a  profession. 

It  may  .be  argued  that  "  English  "  is  taught  in  all  schools  for  the  blind  and  that  this 
elementary  instruction  should  give  literary  aspirants  all  the  training  they  need.  But  it  must 
be  admitted  that  the  elementary  teaching  of  literary  composition  is  not  of  the  same  standard 
as  the  elementary  teaching  of  music,  inasmuch  as  one  is  regarded  as  a  mere  accomplishment, 
while  the  other  is  regarded  as  a  possible  profession.  The  instructors  in  music  are  often 
people  well  known  in  the  musical  profession  ;  the  instructors  in  English  are  not  people  well 
known  in  the  literary  profession. 

Again,  it  may  be  argued  that  the  study  of  music  is  much  more  scientific  than  the  study  of 
literature,  and  that,  whereas  most  noted  musicians  have  studied  for  degrees  in  music,  few 
noted  authors  have  studied  for  degrees  in  literature.  That  is  true  in  so  far  as  notabilities  are 
concerned,  but  the  rank  and  file  of  the  literary  profession  have  as  much  technique  to  acquire 
as  the  rank  and  file  of  the  musical  profession,  the  only  difference  being  that  the  study  of  musical 
technique  is,  generally  speaking,  more  academic  than  the  study  of  literary  technique.  There 
are  Colleges  and  Academies  of  Music,  but  the  best  colleges  and  academies  of  literature  are  the 
newspaper  offices,  the  printing  rooms,  the  libraries  and  the  streets.     In  other  words,  the  study 
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of  music  as  a  profession  is  static  ;   the  study 
of  literature  as  a  profession  is  peripatetic. 

This  difference  reveals,   we   believe,   the 
true  reason  why  the  literary  profession  has 
always     been     disregarded     as     a     suitable 
profession  for  the  blind.     A  blind  man  can 
excel  in  literature  as  he  can  in  music,  and 
there  is  no  reason  why  he  should  not  aspire 
to  be  a  Wells  as  well  as  a  WalfordDavies,  or 
a  Priestley  as  well  as  a  Vaughan  Williams. 
But  there  is  a  reason  why  a  teacher  of  English 
in   a  school  for   the  blind   cannot  hope   to 
produce  journalists  in  the  same  measure  as 
his   fellow  teacher   of   music   can   hope   to 
produce    instrumentalists.      Yet,    although 
most  journalists  go  through  the  reporting 
stage  from  which  the  blind  by  their  handicap 
are  practically  debarred,  there  are  many  jobs 
in  journalism  which  are  not  founded  and  do 
not    depend    on    seeing    and    moving    and 
which  require  simply  the  technical  ability  of 
thinking  and  writing,  and  for  these  jobs  blind 
people  could  be  "  statically  "  trained.    There 
seems  to  be  no  reason,  apart  from  the  cost  of 
employing   a   thoroughly   skilled  instructor, 
why  this  training  should  not  begin  in  schools. 
By  such  an  instructor  blind  children  who 
show  marked  ability  in  composition  and  a 
taste  for  writing  could  be  specifically  trained 
with  a  view  to  becoming  professional  literary 
men — not    reporters   but    contributors,    not 
news  editors  but  specialists,  not  "  make  up  " 
men  but  "  ideas  "  men.     The  literary  pro- 
fession is  overcrowded,  but  so  is  the  musical 
profession,    and   there   is   always   room   for 
originality  in  either. 

At  the  present  time,  however,  it  must  be 
confessed  that  there  is  no  sign  that  the  blind 
population  of  this  country  possesses  its 
comparative  share  of  even  mediocre  literary 
ability.  For  this  it  cannot  be  blamed  ;  it 
has  never  been  given  the  chance  to  acquire 
and  cultivate  it.  Doubtless  many  blind 
people  can  write  a  creditable  essay  or  com- 
pose a  pleasing  lyric,  but  the  great  majority 
of  essays  and  lyrics  submitted  for  the 
Annual  Literary  Competitions  organised  by 
the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  and  open 
to  the  blind  throughout  the  world  were 
imitative  in  character  and  old-fashioned  in 
style.  There  was  scarcely  one  that  breathed 
vitality  ;   the  standard  was  uninspired. 

It  may  be  thought  that  one  of  the  great 
difficulties  in  the  path  of  the  blind  contribu- 


tor to  current,  literature  is  the  "  old- 
fashioned  "  style.  It  is,  but  it  is  not  because 
he  is  blind  and  therefore  unable  to  taste 
the  top  layer  of  literary  cream  displayed  on 
every  bookstall ;  it  is  because  he  is  normal 
and  trying  to  be  fashionable.  It  may  happen 
that  his  fashion  is  old  and  faded  because  he 
is  blind  and  unable  to  see  the  latest  fashions, 
but  the  point  is  that  no  good  writing  is  good 
because  it  is  fashionable  ;  by  avoiding  any 
fashion  a  writer  can  forge  ahead  of  the  latest 
fashion.  An  imitation  of  the  "  latest  "  is 
more  futile  than  an  imitation  of  the  "  old  "; 
indeed,  an  imitation  of  "  Euphues  His 
England  "  would  probably  have  a  better 
chance  of  being  accepted  by  an  editor — not 
too  neo-Elizabethan — than  an  imitation  of 
Beverley  Nichols. 

A  blind  writer  should,  therefore,  with 
proper  guidance,  find  no  difficulty. in  acquir- 
ing an  acceptable  style.  In  this  direction 
he  has,  in  fact,  a  distinct  advantage  over  a 
person  with  sight.  His  reading  is  confined 
to  literature  in  Braille  ;  the  bulk  of  Braille 
literature  is  good  literature  and  good  litera- 
ture is  the  shoe-horn  to  good  style.  Con- 
trarily,  nothing  tends  more  to  the  vulgarisa- 
tion of  style  than  the  constant  reading  of 
badly  written  books.  The  blind  reader  is 
mercifully  preserved  from  temptation  ;  he 
cannot  be  beguiled  to  rotten  books  by 
meretricious  jackets. 

In  knowledge  the  blind  writer  must  be  up 
to  date,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  he  should 
not  be  so.  The  supply  of  Braille  books, 
though  limited,  is  continuous,  and  the 
selectors  of  books  for  publication  in  Braille 
are  fully  aware  of  the  need  for  the  most 
recent  reliable  knowledge  on  all  subjects. 
Knowledge  which  is  recent  but  not  reliable 
is  interesting  and  of  a  certain  current  and 
historical  value,  but  knowledge  has  its 
fashions  as  well  as  style,  and  it  is  well  to 
avoid  planning  too  closely  on  Einstein's 
lines  with  Newton's  memory  still  green.  A 
little  knowledge  may  be  a  dangerous  thing, 
but  a  lot  of  knowledge  may  be  more 
dangerous  still.  A  snowball  may  grow  as  it 
is  pushed  nearer  the  mountain,  but  the 
nearer  the  mountain  the  more  dwarfed  is 
the  snowball,  and  there  is  nothing  more 
common  yet  more  irritating  to  a  reader  than 
the  snowball  of  a  writer's  knowledge  aping 
the  mountain  of  the  world's  wisdom.     It  is 
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not  the  bulk  of  knowledge  which  makes  the 
writer  ;  it  is  the  kind  of  knowledge  he  has 
selected,  the  way  he  selects  it,  and  the  light 
with  which  he  illumes  it. 

Blindness  confines,  and  the  most  successful 
blind  writer  might  be  a  "  confined  "  writer, 
that  is,  a  specialist.  To-day  is  the  day  of  the 
specialist.  The  accumulation  of  knowledge, 
its  sheer  mass,  enforces  the  specialist,  and 
almost  every  column  of  a  newspaper  is  the 
work  of  a  specialist.  Collect  stamps  originally 
and  become  a  contributing  philatelist ; 
potter  originally  in  a  back  yard  and  deliver 
learnedly  on  gardening  ;  play  originally 
with  tin  soldiers  and  discourse  on  tactics  ; 
even  be  nagged  originally  by  a  wife  and  be 
magisterial  on  domestic  economy — these  are 
possibilities  not  beyond  individual  hopes 
simply  because  they  are  individual.  Unique 
experiences  are  the  fundamentals  of  specialisa- 
tion, and  a  blind  man  daily  has  experiences 
which  to  a  man  with  sight  are  unique.  To 
the  ordinary  reader  of  printed  matter  a  blind 
man's  truthfully  written  impression  of  every 
concrete  object  and  of  every  resultant 
abstract  emotion  should  be  peeps  into  the 
unknown,  paths  through  unexplored  country. 
It  is  obvious  that  a  man  who  sees  a  flower 
will  be  interested  in  its  description  by  a  man 
who  does  not  see  but  perceives  it,  but  it  is 
less  obvious,  though  far  more  probable,  that 
a  man  who  forms  so  many  opinions  on  what 
he  actually  sees  will  have  his  interests 
thoroughly  aroused  by  opinions  formed 
without  any  basis  of  things  seen.  Blindness 
should  be  an  asset  in  the  original  treatment 
of  a  subject,  provided  the  blind  writer  can 
free  himself  from  the  facility  of  hearsay  and 
the  mechanism  of  verbalism.  For  a  lyric 
writer  or  essayist  who  has  never  seen  to 
write  of  "  a  sun  bright  as  gold,"  or  "  lips  red 
as  blushing  cherries,"  is  sheer  falsehood  if 
he  is  trying  to  express  his  true  feelings  and 
sheer  imitation  if  he  is  trying  to  string 
together  melodious  words.  Surety  there 
must  be  something  the  sun  brings  to  the 
vision  behind  blind  eyes  unknown  to  the 
man  who  sees  ?  And  cannot  lips  warm  and 
burn  better  than  blush,  and  be  as  soft  and 
sweet  as  red — in  a  unique  way,  "  just  as  I 
and  only  I  have  felt  "  ? 

A  blind  journalist  need  not  necessarily  be 
a  writer  of  exquisite  prose.  If  a  blind  writer 
can  formulate  in  plain  straightforward  gram- 


matical English  an  original  treatment  of  a 
subject  in  bold  outlines,  he  need  not  waste 
time  on  the  fine  shades,  the  delicate  tones  of 
literary  expression.  As  we  have  said,  he 
can  become  the  "  ideas  "  man.  In  jour- 
nalism, an  "ideas"  man  is  more  important 
than  a  talented  writer.  Take  any  periodical, 
and  in  twenty  pages  you  will  find  nineteen 
of  "  news  treatment "  to  one  of  pure 
literature — if  you  are  lucky  enough  to 
find  one.  The  market  for  pure  literature  is 
much  more  overcrowded  than  the  market 
for  "  ideas  "  because  it  is  much  more  limited. 
The  average  reader  of  a  newspaper  reads  in 
order  to  feed  his  appetite  for  data  of  fact  or 
fiction,  not  to  feed  his  appetite  for  aesthetics. 
An  idea  for  an  article  may  be  compared  with 
the  plot  for  a  novel  or  a  play  or  the  plan  for 
a  treatise.  In  itself  it  is  not  literature,  but 
it  is  the  basis  of  literature.  The  idea  and 
the  plot  need  not  in  their  nakedness  be 
original  ;  the  "  eternal  triangle  "  is  likely  to 
be  an  ingredient  of  plots  for  evermore.  It 
is  the  point  of  view  from  which  the  idea  and 
the  plot  are  treated  and  their  presentation 
which  must  be  original.  You  can  choose 
Roast  Pig  as  the  subject  of  an  article,  but 
don't  let  it  be  Lamb's  Roast  Pig.  Let  it  be 
a  new-born  pig  roasted  in  an  entirely  new 
way.  In  the  world  which  is  everlastingly 
hidden  from  sight — the  world  of  the  blind — 
there  must  be  many  a  way  of  roasting  pig 
never  yet  revealed.  Has  it  ever  occurred  to 
a  blind  writer  that  it  is  only  a  blind  writer 
who  can  reveal  those  ways  ? 

Wireless  has  opened  for  the  blind  another 
door  to  knowledge,  and  the  knowledge 
acquired  through  wireless  is  less  liable  than 
the  knowledge  acquired  through  books  to 
lead  the  blind  writer  astray  from  the 
path  of  self-expression  and  originality. 
The  facts  can  be  memorised  divested 
of  their  verbal  expression.  At  a  single  read- 
ing or  hearing  the  brain  can  capture  for  all 
time  the  subject-matter  of  the  written  essay 
and  the  spoken  talk,  but  the  listener  cannot 
linger  over  the  spoken  word  as  the  reader 
lingers  over  the  written  word  simply  for  love 
of  the  word.  It  is  quite  possible  that  a  man 
with  a  good  memory  who  had  never  read  a 
book  in  his  life  but  who  had  assimilated  every 
talk  since  broadcasting  began  would  have  a 
fund  of  knowledge  fully  equal  to  that  of  an 
average  well-read  man,  but  it  is  practically 
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certain  that  he  would  be  a  more  original 
writer  than  the  average  well-read  writer. 
There  would  be  few  "  golden  suns  "  and 
"  blushing  lips  "  to  entice  him  into  trodden 
paths  where  no  fresh  blade  of  grass  can 
grow. 


Wireless,  besides  being  the  blind  writer's 
main  source  of  current  information  and  his 
supplementary  source  of  general  knowledge, 
has  opened  up  for  him  a  new  field  of 
opportunity.  This  will  be  the  subject  of  the 
next  article. 


(To  be  continued. 


HOME  NEWS 


The  Care  of  the  London  Blind.— Welfare  of  the 
blind  in  London  is  to  become  a  direct  municipal 
service  under  the  L.C.C.  from  next  April. 

At  present  this  work  is  conducted  by  the 
Metropolitan  Society  for  the  Blind,  the  L.C.C. 
contributing  large  sums.  For  domiciliary  assist- 
ance alone  the  payment  amounts  to  more  than 
£60,000  ;  the  Council's  view  is  that  this  and 
other  matters  should  be  under  their  exclusive 
control. 

While  certain  duties  will  be  left  to  the  Society, 
the  Council  will  assume  responsibility  for  and 
control  of  domiciliary  assistance,  home  visiting 
and  after-care,  maintenance  of  the  register  of 
blind  persons,  free  wireless  licences,  pensions 
and  insurance  applications,  cases  of  blind  persons 
desirous  of  training  facilities,  and  admission  to 
homes  for  the  blind. 

The  Society  will  be  responsible  for  the 
establishment  and  conduct  of  pastime  occu- 
pation and  social  centres  for  the  unemployable 
blind. 

It  is  proposed  to  increase  the  augmentation  of 
wages  grant  of  approved  blind  home  workers 
from  10s.  to  15s.  per  week  at  a  cost  of  £1,800 
a  year  and  to  increase  the  domiciliary  assis- 
tance of  necessitous  unemployable  blind 
persons  from  22s.  6d.  and  25s.  to  27s.  6d. 

Assistance  of  the  Blind  in  Aberdeen. — A  new 
scheme  for  the  assistance  of  the  blind  in  Aberdeen 
has  been  approved  by  the  public  health  com- 
mittee. 

The  scheme  makes  new  provisions  for  the 
teaching  of  the  blind,  and  establishes  a  minimum 
scale  of  relief  for  the  necessitous  blind. 

In  the  case  of  children  below  five  years  of 
age  whose  guardians  are  incapable  of  taking 
care  of  them,  the  Town  Council  will  arrange  for 
their  admission  to  the  Royal  Blind  Asylum  and 
School,  Edinburgh,  or  similar  institution. 

A  maintenance  allowance  of  15s.  to  25s.  per 
week  will  be  paid  in  respect  of  each  blind  person 
undergoing  a  course  of  technical  education  at 
the  Aberdeen  Asylum  for  the  Blind.  A  payment 
made  to  necessitous  blind  persons  will  be  20s. 
per  week  for  a  man  or  woman,  25s.  for  a  husband 


and  wife,  10s.  for  the  wife  of  a  sighted  man, 
and  12s.  6d.  for  an  adult  dependant. 

Fenton's  New  Workshops. — The  new  City 
Workshops  for  the  Blind,  situated  in  High 
Street  East,  Fenton,  which  will  provide  accom- 
modation for  150  workpeople,  were  opened  by 
the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Sanderson,  the  blind  peer, 
recently. 

The  buildings  comprise  main  workshops, 
with  stores  and  administrative  block,  a  garage 
and  caretaker's  house.  The  main  workshops 
include  departments  for  the  manufacture  of 
mats,  baskets,  brushes,  rush-work  and  chair 
repair,  a  women's  department  for  knitted  goods, 
and  a  warehouse  for  finished  goods.  Each  depart- 
ment is  designed  to  meet  the  special  require- 
ments of  the  particular  trade  concerned,  with  pro- 
vision for  necessary  machinery  and  equipment. 

The  male  workshops  are  80  ft.  by  60  ft.,  with 
a  clear  floor  space,  and  comprise  basket,  mat 
and  trainees'  departments.  The  female  work- 
shops are  the  same  size,  and  consist  of  basket 
handle,  caning  and  chair  reseating,  knitting 
and  trainees'  departments.  Supervisors'  and 
Foreman's  Offices  are  provided  in  each  block 
of  workshops,  and  surrounding"  the  workshops 
on  all  sides  is  an  internal  main  corridor,  which 
gives  direct  and  separate  access  to  the  various 
departments. 

In  addition,  dining-room  accommodation, 
with  centrally  planned  kitchen,  stores  and  rest 
rooms,  are  provided  for  each  sex. 

Taking  full  advantage  of  the  site  conditions, 
a  basement  is  placed  underneath  this  portion 
of  the  building,  and  provides  accommodation 
for  willow  store,  general  stores,  heating  chamber 
and  bedding  department. 

The  various  departments  have  been  planned 
to  give  the  most  efficient  administration,  while 
providing  every  convenience  and  freedom  and 
ease  of  movement  for  the  blind  employees. 

The  utilitarian  purposes  of  the  building, 
and  the  use  of  local  material,  are  the  keynote 
of  the  architectural  treatment  of  the  elevations 
in  brick  facings,  relieved  with  artificial  stone 
dressings.     A  central  feature  has  been  made  of 
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the  elevation  of  the  administration  block,  in 
which  has  been  incorporated  a  chiming  clock — 
a  necessity  in  the  case  of  blind  employees. 

Sports  Club  Rowing  Regatta. — The  fifth  annual 
rowing  regatta  of  the  Sports  Club  for  the  Blind 
was  held  at  Regent's  Park  Lake  on  October  6th. 
Twenty-five  competitors  entered  for  the  races. 
The  winners  were  : — 

Ladies. — Single  Sculls,  Class  A. — Miss  Evans  ; 
Class  B. — Miss  Ewington.  Double  Sculls. — 
Misses  Evans  and  Foile.  Pair  Oars. — Misses 
Evans  and  Baugh. 

Men. — Single  Sculls,  Class  A. — Mr.  C.  Smith  ; 
Class  B,  Mr.  G.  Swann.  Double  Sculls. — Messrs. 
Odell  &  Swann.  Pair  Oars. — Messrs.  Gibbs  and 
Easley. 

After  the  races,  refreshments,  provided  by 
Mrs.  Rose,  were  heartily  consumed,  and  then 
the  medals  were  presented  to  the  winners  by 
Sir  Ernest  Graham  Little,  M.P.,  preceded  by 
some  explanatory  comments  by  Mr.  C.  E.  Rose, 
the  rowing  coach.  He  was  delighted  to  be  able 
to  say  that  on  September  29th  at  Barnes,  for 
the  first  time,  a  blind  ladies'  four  had  won  a 
half-mile  race  against  a  sighted  crew  of  the 
Ladies'  Ace  Club,  by  one  length.  This  was  a 
cheering  result  after  five  years'  training,  and 
encouraged  Mr.  Rose  to  believe  that  next  season 
it  should  be  possible  to  get  a  blind  ladies'  eight 
to  row  on  the  Thames.  On  behalf  of  the  women 
rowers,  Miss  Ruth  Baugh  thanked  Sir  Ernest 
for  his  kindness  in  being  present,  and  Mr. 
Gillson  responded  for  the  men. 

In  addition  to  the  club  medals,  the  silver  cups 
presented  by  Mr.  G.  F.  Mowatt  and  Mr.  C.  W. 
Kedwell  for  half-mile  sculling  races  on  the 
Thames  were  awarded  to  the  winners  to  hold 
for  a  year.  Mr.  J.  Odell  and  Miss  Lilian  George 
were  the  recipients.  The  victory  of  Miss  George 
was  a  notable  feat,  as  she  only  began  to  learn 
to  scull  in  the  spring  of  this  year. 

It  will  be  of  interest  to  know  that  the  Prize- 
giving  was  filmed  and  shown  at  several  cinemas 
on  the  same  night. 

Fete  at  Chorleywood  College. — On  October 
26th  and  27th,  a  Fete  was  held  at  Chorleywood 
College  in  aid  of  the  Watford  Peace  Memorial 
Hospital  Nurses  Home  and  Extension  Fund, 
and  as  a  result,  a  cheque  for  £160.  14s.  6d.  is 
being  sent  to  the  fund.  The  Fete  was  opened 
at  2.30  on  the  first  day  by  Mr.  H.  E.  Curtis, 
J. P.,  representing  the  Hospital  Committee, 
and  on  the  second  by  Sir  Beachcroft  Towse. 

There  were  two  entertainments  by  the  pupils, 
for  which  no  admission  charge  was  made, 
though  programmes  were  sold  at  each  enter- 
tainment, and  in  addition  a  stall  for  the  sale  of 
pupils'  handwork,  and  another  for  work  done  by 
pupils  in  out-of-school  hours.  Other  stalls  in- 
cluded provisions,  flowers,  fruit  and  vegetables, 


needlework,  bags,  toys,  and  fancy  articles. 
Local  friends  acted  as  stall-holders  at  these  on 
each  of  the  two  days. 

A  tour  of  the  school  buildings  and  exhibition 
of  school  apparatus  was  organised,  and  there 
were  also  various  side  shows,  in  charge  of  mem- 
bers of  the  staff,  helped  by  individual  pupils. 

Dr.  Armitage's  Memory  Honoured. — The 
L.C.C.  has  decided  to  put  a  tablet  on  the  wall 
of  33,  Cambridge  Square,  Paddington. 

The  house  was  once  the  home  of  Dr.  Thomas 
Rhodes  Armitage,  founder  of  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind. 

West  Ham  Municipal  Workshops. — The  West 
Ham  County  Borough  Council  has  introduced 
into  its  Municipal  Workshops  for  the  Blind  a 
minimum  wage  (subject  to  Trade  Board  rates 
and  augmentation)  of  50s.  a  week  for  men  and 
33s.  a  week  for  women. 

The  workshop  has  designed  and  registered  a 
special  pattern  basket  to  be  fitted  on  to  the  back 
of  public  authorities'  refuse  containers  and  to 
take  the  waste-paper  separated  from  the  other 
refuse.  Baskets  of  this  type  are  being  used 
by  many  local  authorities  in  and  around  London, 
and  also  in  the  provinces,  and  are  rapidly 
becoming  more  and  more  popular.  They  can 
be  supplied  to  order  from  the  West  Ham 
Workshops  for  the  Blind,  100,  West  Ham  Lane, 
Stratford,  E.  15. 

The  Grave  of  Delius. — In  the  shadow  of  a 
thousand-year-old  yew  tree,  the  body  of 
Frederick  Delius,  the  blind  British  composer, 
is  to  be  laid  to  its  final  rest. 

Before  he  died  in  France  last  June,  Delius 
told  his  wife  that  his  greatest  wish  was  to  be 
buried  in  the  beautiful  churchyard  at  Limpsfield 
(Surrey). 

His  grave  will  be  near  that  of  his  life-long 
friend,  Mrs.  Harrison,  to  whose  daughters, 
Miss  Beatrice  Harrison,  the  'cellist,  and  Miss 
Margaret  Harrison,  he  dedicated  most  of  his 
'cello  and  violin  music. 

Delius's  body  now  rests  at  Grez-sur-Loing, 
50  miles  from  Paris,  and  arrangements  are 
being  made  for  a  quiet,  simple  service  when  the 
reburial  takes  place  next  spring. 

New  Social  Centre  at  South  Shields. — A  new 
social  centre  for  the  South  Shields  Institution 
for  the  Blind  was  opened  by  Lady  Readhead 
on  October  15th. 

The  completion  of  the  scheme  will  see  an 
up-to-date  club  for  the  blind  people  in  the 
commodious  premises  in  Wood  Terrace,  and  a 
large  well-fitted  workshop  on  the  land  immedi- 
ately opposite. 

In  these  developments,  the  Corporation  have 
played  a  prominent  part.  They  have  provided 
the  blind  with  the  house,  now  opened,  and  have 
also  reserved  the  land  opposite  as  a  site  for  the 
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workshop.  The  alterations  to  the  house  and  the 
erection  of  the  workshops  will  depend  upon  volun- 
tary contributions  and  money-raising  efforts. 

The  Wood  Terrace  quarters  have  workrooms 
for  the  blind  women  on  the  ground  floor, 
including  a  teacher's  room  and  classroom. 
There  is  a  large  reception  hall,  and  the  stores 
are  situated  in  the  rear. 

There  is  a  fireproof  staircase  leading  to  the 
first  floor.  The  first  floor  has  been  completely 
cleared  to  make  a  spacious  concert  hall  which 
will  seat  200  people. 

Representation  Granted  to  Blind  Workers 
at  Sunderland. — It  was  unanimously  decided  at 
the  special  meeting  of  the  governors  of  the 
Sunderland  and  Durham  County  Royal  Institu- 
tion for  the  Blind  at  Sunderland,  recently,  to 
give  the  blind  representation  on  the  management 
committee. 

I  hope  this  will  dispose  of  a  controversy 
that  has  gone  on  far  too  long,"  said  Sir  Walter 
Raine,  Chairman  of  the  Institution,  who  had 
moved  a  resolution  making  an  addition  to  the 
Articles  of  Association  by  which  a  representative 
of  the  National  League  of  the  Blind,  or  other 
association,  should  be  allowed  to  sit  on  the 
committee  in  an  advisory  capacity,  but  not  with 
power  to  vote. 

Mr.  Piatt's  Retirement.— Mr.  Harry  Piatt  has 
just  retired  from  his  position  as  head  of  the  Music 


Journalism  and  the  Blind. — An  account  is 
given  in  a  recent  issue  of  "  Die  Blindenwelt  " 
of  a  course  of  lectures  in  journalism  for  blind 
students  to  be  given  at  the  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  Marburg/Lahn.  The  course  will  include 
lectures  on  the  fundamental  principles  of 
German  journalism,  the  technical  side  of  modern 
newspaper  production,  together  with  practical  ex- 
perience of  reporting,  exercises  in  book  criticism, 
newspaper  reporting,  and  newspaper  editing. 

A  Pilgrimage  01  the  Blind. — The  "  Magyarsag" 
reports  that  in  Poland  a  pilgrimage  of  fifty  blind 
persons  has  arrived  at  Czenstochowa  to  appeal 
to  the  miraculous  picture  of  the  Virgin. 

The  pilgrimage,  which  was  accompanied  by 
relatives  and  attendants  of  the  blind  pilgrims, 
covered  a  distance  of  250  kilometres,  and  was 
accomplished  on  foot  in  ten  days. 

Modelling  by  Touch — A  New  York  Experiment. 
— Experiments  in  the  Master  Institute  School  of 
Art,  in  the  Roerich  Museum  in  New  York,  have 
shown  that  it  is  possible  for  blind  people  to 
produce  art  works. 

Seven  or  eight  years  ago,  some  blind  workers 
in  an  institution  were  persuaded  to  try 
modelling   by  touch.      At   first   they  modelled 
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Department  of  the  Birmingham  Royal  Institu- 
tion, with  which  he  has  been  associated  for 
68  years.  The  Education  Committee  of  the 
Institution  has  invited  Mr.  Piatt  to  join  them 
as  a  member,  in  order  that  they  may  retain  the 
benefit  of  his  experience  and  advice.  We 
tender  to  Mr.  Piatt  our  heartfelt  congratula- 
tions, and  learn  with  great  satisfaction  that  he 
will  continue  to  carry  on  his  work  as  Editor  of 
the  Braille  Musical  Magazine,  a  duty  that  he 
has  carried  on  since  its  inception  in  1910. 

Those  responsible  for  the  Birmingham  Institu- 
tion have  decided  to  amalgamate  the  Music  and 
Pianoforte  Tuning  Departments  under  the 
supervision  of  Mr.  Arthur  Whitton,  L.R.A.M., 
formerly  a  pupil  of  the  Royal  Normal  College, 
and  for  the  past  seven  years  the  Head  of  the 
Birmingham  Pianoforte  Department  (Training 
Section).  Other  Members  of  the  musical  staff  in- 
clude Mr.  Arther  Clarke,  L.R.  A.M.,  A.R.C.O.,  Miss 
Colquhoun,  L.R.A.M.,  Miss  Parsons,  L.R.A.M., 
Miss  M.  Jones,  L.R.A.M.,  and  Mr,  R.  Pitt,  all 
of  whom  are  blind,  and  aU,  with  the  exception 
of  Mr.  Whitton,  former  pupils  of  Mr.  Piatt. 

Blind  Players  of  Chess. — It  is  interesting  to 
learn  that  Reynolds's  Illustrated  News,  published 
every  Sunday,  offers  to  blind  competitors  half- 
a-guinea  weekly  for  the  first  correct  solution  to 
its  chess  and  draughts  problems,  in  addition  to 
the  usual  weekly  half-guinea  prizes. 


an  |apple  ;J|next  a  leaf  ;7[then  other   objects. 

Two  years  ago  a  serious  attempt  to  teach 
sculpture  to  the  blind  was  attempted  in  the 
Roerich  Museum  Art  School.  Three  sightless 
adults  were  chosen.  In  three  months  they  were 
able  to  handle  clay  fairly  well.  After  these 
preliminary  exercises  they  proceeded  to  make 
copies  from  heads  in  plaster.  Recently  they 
have  worked  with  a  living  rabbit  as  a  model. 

Remarkably  good  works  have  been  made. 

A  Famous  Organist  Retires. — Bernhard  Pfann- 
stiehl,  the  famous  blind  organist  of  one  of 
Dresden's  most  famous  churches,  the  Church 
of  the  Holy  Cross,  has  retired  at  the  age  of  73. 

He  lost  his  sight  when  he  was  six.  He  is  the 
inventor  of  a  machine  enabling  him  to  read 
music  scores  in  Braille  type. 

Herr  Pfannstiehl  formerly  had  a  great 
reputation  in  Sweden  and  frequently  visited 
Scandinavia. 

A  Request  from  Abroad. — Mrs.  Macfarlane,  a 
retired  missionary,  living  at  3,  Clarke  Road, 
Richards  Town,  Bangalore,  who  teaches  the 
Anglo-Indian  Blind,  would  be  grateful  if  any 
reader  of  The  New  Beacon  would  send  on  his 
copy  to  her  when  read. 
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ENTERTAINING    THE    BLIND. 

By  GERALD  HEWITT, 

Chairman,  Galsworthy  Theatre  Club  for  the  Blind. 


HEN  I  lost  my  sight  51 
years  ago  I  very  soon 
realized  the  loneliness  of 
blindness.  Since  the  age 
of  17  I  had  led  a  very 
busy  life  and  during  the 
past  25  years  my  business 
activities  brought  me  in  touch  with  men  and 
women  who  were  well  known  in  the  business 
world  in  England,  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  I  had  to  give  up  active  business  and 
I  missed  meeting  all  these  different  people, 
not  being  able  to  read  a  newspaper  or  to 
write  a  letter  to  a  friend  seemed  so  strange, 
but  I  found  that  there  was  one  pleasure  left 
to  me  which  meant  a  great  deal  and  that  was 
the  theatre.  All  my  life  I  have  been  a  keen 
lover  of  the  theatre,  and  one  day  in  1931 
I  was  walking,  or  rather  trying  to  find  my 
way,  down  Bond  Street.  As  I  came  to  a 
crossing  I  tapped  the  curb  with  my  stick 
as  so  many  blind  people  do,  and  a  lady 
following  just  behind  me  said  "  May  I  help 
you  across  the  road }"  I  gladly  accepted 
this  kind  offer,  and  having  thanked  my 
unknown  benefactor,  I  went  along  to  the 
next  crossing  and  here  she  was  again  to 
help  me  across  the  road.  She  happened  to 
be  going  to  the  Piccadilly  end  of  Bond  Street 
and  we  got  into  conversation.  I  asked  her 
if  she  would  care  to  go  to  a  matinee  and  she 
accepted  the  invitation  and  we  went  to  the 
St.  James's  Theatre,  where  the  manager, 
who  happened  to  be  an  old  friend  of  mine, 
kindly  gave  me  a  couple  of  seats.  Sir 
Gerald  du  Maurier  was  the  particular  star 
and  I  thoroughly  enjoyed  the  show,  so  did 
my  unknown  guide,  and  after  the  theatre 
we  had  a  cup  of  tea  and  I  thanked  her  for 
acting  as  my  escort  to  the  theatre. 

Now  this  little  experience  set  me  thinking 
that  other  blind  people  might  enjoy  going 
to  the  theatre,  as  they  could  follow  the  play, 
although  they  could  not  enjoy  the  scenery 
or  admire  the  costumes,  but  an  intelligent 
guide  could  quietly  explain  all  this  without 
being  a  nuisance  to  the  patrons  of  the 
theatre.     A   few  months  later   I   met   Mr. 


Rupert  D'Oyly  Carte  as  I  was  finding  my 
way  down  the  Strand.  He  did  not  know 
that  I  had  lost  my  sight  and  he  very  kindly 
offered  me  some  seats  for  myself  and  some 
of  my  blind  friends  for  a  performance  of 
the  "  Mikado  "  at  the  Savoy  Theatre. 
There  were  eight  seats  in  the  last  row  of  the 
stalls  and  my  party  consisted  of  four  blind 
men  and  four  guides.  We  all  thoroughly 
enjoyed  the  show  and  I  little  dreamt  that 
this  idea  would  develop  so  quickly  and 
achieve  such  great  success.  It  was  fitting 
that  our  first  show  should  be  one  of  the 
famous  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  Operas  which 
during  the  past  fifty  years  have  brought 
joy  and  happiness  to  millions  of  playgoers 
throughout  the  civilized  world. 

The  next  theatre  party  was  kindly  given 
by  Mr.  Charles  B.  Cochran,  who  invited 
parties  of  twelve  to  the  matinees  at  the 
Adelphi  Theatre,  where  Mr.  Noel  Coward's 
delightful  production  "  Words  and  Music  " 
was  then  running.  Mr.  Cochran's  generous 
gift  meant  that  fifty  blind  people  and  fifty 
guides  had  a  real  treat  and  enjoyed  the 
charming  music  and  clever  words  of  Mr. 
Noel  Coward.  After  the  Adelphi  came 
Drury  Lane,  where  a  party  was  invited  for 
a  performance  of  "  Wild  Violets."  Sir 
Oswald  Stoll  invited  a  party  for  the 
Coliseum  and  several  times  to  the  Alhambra 
for  "A  Kiss  in  Springtime,"  "  Waltzes  from 
Vienna,"  and  the  various  Shakespearian 
productions.  Miss  Lilian  Baylis  came  for- 
ward and  offered  seats  for  the  performances 
at  the  Old  Vic  for  "  The  Magic  Flute,"  and 
the  various  productions  there.  Then  Mr. 
Seymour  Hicks  entertained  a  party  of 
thirty  at  the  King's  Theatre,  Hammersmith, 
and  the  first  summer  session  in  1933  found  a 
party  of  432  blind  people  and  their  guides 
visiting  the  famous  Greenwich  Pageant,  the 
managers  of  which  also  extended  invitations 
to  1,200  blind  people  from  all  parts  of  London. 
The  Woolwich  Tattoo  invited  125  blind 
people  from  Woolwich,  Greenwich,  Deptford 
and  Lewisham.  Mr.  Lawrence  Wright  enter- 
tained  137   to   a   matinee   at    the    Princes 
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Theatre  and  at  Christmas  Mr.  Lloyd  invited 
124  to  the  Scala  Theatre  for  the  first  per- 
formance of  "  Babes  in  the  Wood."  This 
was  followed  by  Mr.  Basil  Dean  with  a  party 
of  200  for  his  production  of  "  Hansel  and 
Gretel "  at  the  Cambridge  Theatre.  Mr. 
Alfred  Turner,  at  the  Saville,  entertained  a 
party  of  eighty  for  "  Bunty  Pulls  the 
Strings,"  and  on  many  other  occasions  he 
has  been  good  enough  to  give  seats  to  the 
blind  people  and  their  guides  for  the  various 
productions  at  the  Saville.  Mr.  Sydney 
Carroll  had  a  party  for  "  The  Country 
Wife  "  at  the  Ambassadors,  and  Mr.  Leon  M. 
Lion  at  the  Playhouse,  Mr.  Tom  Walls  at  the 
Aldwych  and  Mr.  Frank  Boor  at  the  London 
Hippodrome,  all  helped  in  the  good  work. 

While  the  theatres  were  co-operating  in 
this  generous  way  the  Variety  Theatres 
followed  their  good  example.  Thanks  to  the 
courtesy  of  Mr.  Dixon,  Mr.  Abrahams,  and 
Mr.  Remnant,  the  London  Pavilion  gave 
seats  for  twenty  blind  people  and  guides  on 
Monday,  Tuesday  and  Friday  afternoons, 
and  Mr.  George  Black  arranged  for  parties 
at  the  London  Palladium,  the  Holborn 
Empire  and  the  New  Cross  Empire.  These 
entertainments  were  very  much  enjoyed. 

Then  I  thought  of  the  picture  theatres 
and  some  of  my  friends  were  rather  amused 
at  my  idea  of  taking  blind  people  to  the 
pictures.  However,  their  views  were  al- 
together wrong  as  I  realised  that  a  blind 
person  could  follow  the  talkies  quite  easily, 
in  fact  just  as  well  as  a  play  and  their  guides 
could  explain  the  scenesandcostum.es  and  the 
business.  Further,  at  a  great  many  of  the 
picture  houses  there  are  variety  turns,  very 
good  jazz  bands  and  first-class  orchestras, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  beautiful  organs  which 
many  of  these  theatres  possess. 

When  I  approached  the  owners  of  these 
picture  theatres  they  generously  co-operated 
with  us  and  there  are  now  thirty-four  theatres 
who  are  giving  seats  each  week  to  1,100  blind 
people  and  their  guides.  Every  day  of  the 
week,  except  Thursdays  and  Saturdays,  at 
the  afternoon  performances,  there  are  blind 
people  having  a  happy  time  at  these  shows. 
This  means  that  over  50,000  seats  at  the 
picture  theatres  are  being  given  each  year  to 
the  blind  people  and  their  guides. 

Last  year  when  I  saw  how  this  theatre- 
going  for  the  blind  was  developing,  I  decided 


to  make  it  a  permanent  organization  and  to 
name  it  "  The  Galsworthy  Theatre  Club  for 
the  Blind,"  in  memory  of  my  old  friend  the 
late  John  Galsworthy,  the  well-known 
novelist  and  playwright,  whose  books  I  had 
enjoyed  so  much  in  the  days  when  I  had  my 
sight  and  whose  fine  plays,  such  as 
"  Loyalties,"  I  can  still  enjoy.  I  wrote  to 
Mrs.  Galsworthy  and  she  kindly  gave 
permission  for  the  Club  to  be  named  in 
memory  of  her  husband.  The  Duke  of 
Sutherland  consented  to  be  the  President  of 
the  Club  and  the  Vice-Presidents  included 
the  Earl  of  Dysart,  the  Earl  of  Brecknock, 
Viscount  Leverhulme,  the  Countess  of  Oxford 
and  Asquith,  Lord  Dunsany,  Lord  Iliffe, 
Lady  Alexander,  Lady  Tree,  Sir  Granville 
Bantock,  Sir  James  Barrie,  Sir  Arthur 
Colefax,  K.C.,  Sir  Flamilton  Harty,  Sir 
Henry  Wood,  Sir  Johnston  Forbes-Robert- 
son, Sir  Arthur  Wing  Pinero,  Sir  Oswald 
Stoll,  Dame  Madge  Kendal,  Miss  Marie 
Tempest,  Mr.  Seymour  Hicks,  Mr.  Noel 
Coward,  Mr.  Tom  Walls,  and  many  others 
well  known  in  the  world  of  literature  and 
music.  All  these  ladies  and  gentlemen  have 
helped  to  make  the  Club  a  success  and  I 
must  also  acknowledge  the  interest  of  the 
Press  in  making  the  work  of  the  Club  known. 

We  have  just  celebrated  our  second 
birthday  with  a  very  large  theatre  party  to 
the  blind  people  and  their  guides  from  all 
parts  of  London.  Thanks  to  the  courtesy 
of  that  veteran  playwright  and  actor- 
manager,  Mr.  Walter  Reynolds,  who  at  the 
age  of  84  is  still  going  strong,  over  700  blind 
people  have  visited  the  performances  of 
"  Young  England  "  at  the  Victoria  Palace 
Theatre.  Parties  of  fifty  each  night  and  at 
the  two  weekly  matinees  were  received  by 
the  genial  manager  of  the  theatre,  Mr. 
Harry  Hardy,  and  every  one  of  the  guests 
was  delighted  with  the  entertainment.  The 
parties  came  from  Woolwich,  Greenwich, 
Deptford,  Lewisham,  Catford,  Forest  Hill, 
Hammersmith,  Paddington,  Peckham,  Isling- 
ton, Edmonton,  Harrow,  Wimbledon,  Brix- 
ton, Streatham,  Tooting,  Tottenham, 
Edgware,  Poplar,  Bethnal  Green,  Stepney 
and  Hackney.  It  was  a  great  theatre  party 
and,  as  one  blind  person  said  to  me,  it  was 
the  greatest  treat  he  had  ever  had  in  his  life. 

There  is  one  outstanding  feature  of  this 
Theatre  Club  to  which  I  should  like  to  draw 
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particular  attention.  As  far  as  I  know,  it  is 
the  only  organization  connected  with  the 
blind  community  where  the  blind  person  can 
give  some  return  to  his  guide.  Here  the 
blind  person  is  giving  the  guide  a  treat  and 
the  guide  can  enjoy  the  show  far  more  than 
the  blind  person  because  he  can  see  it  as 
well  as  hear  it.  The  managements  of  the 
various  theatres  always  give  the  very  best 
seats  in  the  houses  to  the  blind  people,  and 
the  kindness  and  courtesy  of  the  attendants 
is  really  wonderful. 

In  an  organisation  of  this  kind  there  is 
much  tragedy  and  comedy.  One  of  our 
blind  members  is  an  old  lady  of  68.  She  has 
been  blind  29  years.  She  lives  all  alone  in 
the  Blackheath  district,  and  when  I  asked 
her  if  she  would  like  to  go  to  a  picture  theatre 
she  told  me  that  she  had  never  been  to  a 
theatre  in  her  life.  I  arranged  for  a  guide  to 
take  her,  and  now  every  Tuesday  afternoon 
she  goes  to  the  New  Cross  Kinema,  and  it 
has  Drought  a  new  interest  to  her  lonely  life. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  blind  man  who 
was  very  lonely.  He  lost  his  sight  during 
the  war  and  was  apt  to  get  very  depressed, 
so  I  asked  him  if  he  would  like  to  go  to  a 
picture  theatre.  He  said  he  would  like  to, 
but  had  no  one  to  take  him,  so  I  arranged 
with  a  kind  lady  to  escort  him  to  the  theatre. 
He  thoroughly  enjoyed  the  show,  but  on 
the  following  day  he  met  the  lady's  husband, 
who  almost  punched  his  head  for  taking  his 
wife  to  a  theatre  without  his  permission. 
So  I  had  to  be  careful  the  next  time  I 
selected  a  guide  for  our  blind  friend. 

One  of  our  members  is  an  old  blind  lady 
of  90  who  thoroughly  enjoys  the  theatre,  so 
it  is  never  too  late,  nor  is  one  ever  too  old 
even  though  blind,  to  enjoy  life. 

In  conclusion,  you  will  readily  realize 
that  it  would  be  quite  impossible  for  a  blind 
man  to  build  up  this  Theatre  Club  without 
the  assistance  of  a  pair  of  eyes,  and  I  have 
been  very  fortunate  in  having  the  assistance 
of  Mrs.  Winifred  Cozens  to  help  me  in  this 
work.  She  has  accompanied  me  to  the 
theatres  and  received  the  blind  people  and 
shown  them  to  their  seats,  and  in  addition 
has  done  all  the  correspondence  with  the 
theatre  owners  and  managers,  as  well  as 
the  issue  of  passes  to  the  blind  people  to  all 
these  various  theatres.     This  has  been  no 


small  task  and  she  has  entered  heart  and 
soul  into  this  good  work  which  is  bringing 
so  much  joy  and  happiness  to  lonely  blind 
people. 

OBITUARY 

We  deeply  regret  to  announce  the  deaths 
of:— 

Mrs.  C.  R.  Ansell,  Walthamstow,  local 
organiser  for  the  Hawthorne  Road  Social 
Centre  for  the  Blind,  and  the  Geranium  Day 
Collections  for  the  Greater  London  Fund. 

James  Octavius  Ezard,  who  entered  the 
Yorkshire  School  for  the  Blind  as  a  pupil  in 
1881,  and  who  later  became  a  member  of  its 
Staff,  and  then  a  home  teacher  in  the  district 
of  York.  He  was  beloved  by  all  with  whom 
he  came  into  contact  for  his  unerring  patience 
and  his  general  saintliness  of  life. 

William  Hutchinson,  for  over  a  period 
of  fifty  years  a  pupil  and  workman  at  the 
Yorkshire  School  for  the  Blind,  where  he 
was  trained  as  a  basket  maker. 

William  Hutchinson,  who  was  totally 
blind,  was  a  great  swimmer  and  up  to  a  few 
years  ago  regularly  took  his  early  morning 
dip  in  the  river  Foss  near  his  home.  He 
always  showed  a  sturdy  independence  of 
character  and  for  years  walked  to  and  from 
his  work  daily — a  distance  of  about  eight 
miles. 

Mrs.        Isabella        Charlotte         Rayner, 

widow  of  the  late  Dr.  Edwin  Rayner,  J. P., 
of  Stockport.  The  work  of  the  Institute  for 
the  Blind,  Deaf  and  Dumb  engaged 
Mrs.  Rayner's  active  interest ;  she  was  a 
member  of  the  committee  for  many  years, 
and  made  her  special  work  the  obtaining  of 
clothing  for  the  blind. 

Miss  L.  Webb,  of  Northampton,  who  has 
died  at  the  age  of  69.  For  50  years  she  and 
Miss  Longhurst,  who  is  73,  had  lived  together 
and  had  been  inseparable  friends,  more 
particularly  during  the  last  seven  years,  for 
since  1927  Miss  Longhurst  has  been  blind. 

They  never  missed  the  functions  at  the 
Whyte  Melville  Social  Club  for  the  Blind. 
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SIGHTED  LABOUR  IN  WORKSHOPS 
FOR  THE  BLIND. 


REPORT  on  "  Sighted 
Labour  in  Workshops  for 
the  Blind,"  being  the  8th 
N.I.B.  Bulletin,  has  just  been 
published  by  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind. 
Price  6d. 

The  Report  is  the  result  of  an  investigation 
carried  out  by  the  Association  of  Workshops 
for  the  Blind,  who  were  asked,  if  possible, 
to  recommend  what  proportion  of  sighted 
labour  to  blind  employees  would  give  the 
most  satisfactory  results,  taking  into  con- 
sideration all  the  innumerable  circumstances 
entailed.  Such  a  task  would  not  be  easy  if 
all  workshops  were  conducted  on  uniform 
lines  ;  the  position,  however,  is  made  more 
difficult  because  of  the  divergent  methods  of 
control  employed  in  these  workshops,  a 
situation  which  reflects  the  policy  enforced 
by  the  various  committees  of  management. 
The  many  factors  which  contribute  to  the 
results  achieved  in  Blind  Workshops  were 
carefully  examined,  and  those  which  were 
common  to  all  and  which  were  considered 
to  be  the  most  appropriate  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  investigation  were  tabled.  These 
were  used  as  a  basis  on  which  to  explore  the 
subject  and  are  as  follows  :— 

(a)  Average  earnings   when   fully  employed. 

(b)  Average  output  per  head  of  each  blind 

worker. 

(c)  Gross  profit  or  loss. 

The  required  information  was  collected 
from  over  thirty  Institutions,  so  that  the 
investigation  covered  a  wide  field  of  industrial 
activity.  The  data  thus  obtained  were 
recorded  by  departments,  and  enabled  the 
investigators  to  fix  the  relative  position  of 
each  workshop  departmentally  under  these 
three  headings.  Thus,  a  workshop  taking- 
first  place  under  the  heading  of  "  Gross 
Profit,"  might  find  itself  fourth  or  fifth 
under  the  heading  of  "  Output,"  and  perhaps 
even  in  a  lower  place  for  "Average Wages." 

These  positions  are  called  "  Orders  of 
Merit,"  from  which  the  combined  order  of 
merit  of  each  workshop  was  obtained. 

The  ratio  of  sighted  labour  to  blind  workers 
for  each  department  of  each  of  the  work- 


shops was  tabulated  and  studied  with  the 
result  of  the  combined  order  of  merit.  The 
facts  revealed  by  this  examination  show  that 
the  best  all-round  results  are  obtained  in 
those  workshops  where  a  relatively  higher 
percentage  of  sighted  labour  is  employed. 

The  term  "Sighted  Labour"  used  in  the 
Report,  includes  all  sighted  persons  employed 
in  a  department  who  are  in  any  way 
directly  engaged  on  production,  or  in  super- 
vision incidental  to  production,  or  in  any 
work  customarily  performed  by  sighted 
persons.  It  does  not  include  the  time  of 
foremen  or  assistant  foremen  which  may  be 
spent  on  general  management,  selling,  cost- 
ing, delivery,  etc.  ;  nor  does  it  include 
instructors  engaged  in  teaching  pupils. 

The  Report  is  accompanied  by  sixteen 
pages  of  statistics.  These  consist  of  two  sets 
of  tables.  The  first  shows  the  apparent 
effect  on  wages,  output,  and  gross  profit  or 
loss,  of  the  employment  of  sighted  persons 
in  the  following  five  industries  :  basket 
making,  bedding,  brush  making,  flat  machine 
knitting,  mat  making. 

These  tables  are  divided  into  two  groups: — 

(a)  Institutions   having    20    or   more    blind 

workers  in  the  department  ;  and 

(b)  Institutions     having     under     20     blind 

workers  in  the  department. 
The  second  set  of  tables  shows  the  group- 
ing of  Institutions  by  departments,  according 
to  their  combined  "  order  of  merit."     Each 
of  these  tables  is  divided  into  two  sections — 

(a)  in    respect    of    large    Institutions,    and 

(b)  in  respect  of  small  Institutions. 

As  conditions  governing  large  workshops 
are  different  from  those  in  smaller  workshops, 
it  was  considered  desirable,  for  purposes  of 
the  investigation,  to  keep  the  statistics 
separate.  The  statistics  are  for  the  year 
ended  31st  March,  1932. 

The  employment  of  a  greater  number  of 
sighted  persons  in  Workshops  for  the  Blind 
is  a  matter  of  some  concern  in  certain 
quarters,  and  one  which  is  regarded  with 
suspicion.  The  Report,  therefore,  under 
review  should  be  warmly  welcomed  and 
studied  with  interest,  as  well  as  the  statistics, 
which  will  require  careful  perusal. 
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If  we  remember  that  our  workshops  are 
industrial  organisations,  established  for  the 
purpose  of  employing  trained  workers,  and 
that,  however  good  a  craftsman  a  blind  man 
may  be,  his  handicap  will  always  place  him 
at  a  disadvantage  when  competing  with 
sighted  men,  we  shall  not  quibble  about 
providing  adequate  assistance,  especially 
when  we  realise  that  the  eyes  of  the  sighted 
man  are  a  necessary  factor  in  the  production 
of  high-grade  work  in  our  factories.  If 
blind  workers  themselves  who  are    opposed 


to  the  employment  of  more  sighted  workers 
study  the  question  carefully,  they  cannot 
but  agree  with  this  point  of  view,  and  must 
necessarily  concur  with  the  conclusions 
arrived  at  in  the  Report. 

If,  then,  the  Report  does  nothing  else  it 
will  throw  a  great  deal  of  light  on  a  subject 
whose  examination  was  long  overdue,  and 
it  should  be  a  valuable  guide  to  committees 
of  management. 

The  investigators  are  to  be  congratulated 
on  a  piece  of  work  well  done. 


STORIES  OF  DELIVERANCE 


III.-THOMAS  STRINGER. 


IN  Miss  Fish's  recently  published 
"  Perkins  Institution  and  its  Deaf- 
Blind  Pupils,"  the  story  is  told  of 
Tommy  Stringer,  who  lost  both  sight 
and  hearing  in  1890  as  the  result 
of  spinal  meningitis. 
News  of  his  very  forlorn  condition 
(for  the  little  boy  had  neither  parents  living, 
nor  any  home,  when  deafness  and  blindness 
overtook  him)  reached  Helen  Keller,  who 
was  then  herself  a  pupil  at  Perkins.  It 
happened  at  the  time  that  Helen,  who  was 
an  ardent  dog-lover,  had  just  lost  her  dog, 
and  she  had  received  letters  from  all  parts 
of  the  country  from  people  anxious  to 
replace  her  pet.  She  wrote  to  them,  telling 
them  of  Tommy,  and  saying  if  they  would 
allow  their  gifts  to  be  diverted  towards  the 
cost  of  Tommy's  education  nothing  would 
please  her  more  ;  and  as  a  result  the  neces- 
sary funds  were  raised,  and  Tommy  was 
admitted  to  Perkins  in  April  1S91.  Letters 
from  Helen  Keller  to  Sir  John  Millais  and  to 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  printed  in  "  The 
Story  of  My  Life,"  tell  of  the  delight  she  felt 
in  the  new  life  opening  out  for  her  little 
friend — "  He  is  a  pretty  active  little  fellow. 
He  loves  to  climb  much  better  than  to  spell, 
but  that  is.  because  he  does  not  know  yet 
what  a  wonderful  thing  language  is.  He 
cannot  imagine  how  very  happy  he  will  be 
when  he  can  tell  us  his  thoughts,  and  we 
can  tell  him  how  we  have  loved  him  so 
long." 


But  Llelen's  account  of  Tommy  as  "a 
pretty  active  little  fellow  "  was  probably 
unduly  optimistic,  as  Mr.  Anagnos,  the 
Director  of  Perkins  Institution,  in  a  mono- 
graph "  Thomas  Stringer  "  gives  a  far  less 
promising  picture  :  "  He  appeared,"  he 
writes,  "  to  be  weak  and  languishing  both  in 
body  and  mind,  and  wholly  devoid  of 
animation.  His  first  photograph  taken 
several  months  after  his  arrival  in  Boston 
represents  him  as  a  pitiable  specimen  of 
dullness  and  lethargy.  Instead  of  standing 
erect  and  walking  or  running  ...  he  was 
inclined  to  go  on  hands  and  knees  like  a 
quadruped  and  to  creep  backwards." 

At  first  he  slept  all  day,  and  only  became 
wakeful  at  night,  but  this  was  natural 
enough,  as  he  had  been  in  the  care  of  a 
night-nurse  during  his  stay  in  hospital,  and 
naturally  had  reversed  the  usual  order  of 
things  ;  all  was  darkness  about  him  by  day 
as  by  night,  and  it  had  been  convenient  to 
let  him  sleep  by  day. 

Other  deaf-blind  children  of  whom  one 
reads  have  made  their  teacher's  initial  task 
difficult  by  their  wild  untamed  habits,  and 
their  opposition  to  any  attempt  to  make 
them  orderly  members  of  society  ;  but  this 
was  not  the  case  with  Tommy.  He  was  not 
"  difficult  "  in  the  sense  of  being  unruly,  but 
he  was  quite  as  difficult  in  another  way, 
for  his  utter  impassivity,  indolence  and 
obstinac}'  made  the  first  six  months  of  his 
life  at  the  Institution  very  discouraging  for 
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those  who  wished  to  rouse  him  to  conscious 
active  life.  Day  after  day  went  by,  and 
Tommy  seemed  oblivious  to  the  fact  that  his 
teachers  were  trying  to  make  him  under- 
stand that  things  had  names  which  could  be 
represented  by  arbitrary  signs  or  letters  of  the 
manual  alphabet  written  on  his  hand.  And 
as  these  attempts  to  make  him  understand 
the  rudiments  of  language  were  going  on, 
at  the  same  time  they  were  trying  to  teach 
him  to  walk  upright,  to  feed,  dress  and 
undress  himself. 

At  last,  however,  a  day  came  when,  as  a 
piece  of  bread  was  put  into  his  hand,  he 
made  the  signs  for  b-r,  and  this  accomplished, 
he  made  steady  progress  ;  in  time  he  learned 
to  read  and  write  Braille,  and  developed 
considerable  manual  dexterity.  A  very 
gifted  teacher  of  Sloyd  undertook  to  give 
him  training,  and  this  gave  him  special 
pleasure.  Writing  to  Mr.  Anagnos  when 
Tommy  was  thirteen,  this  teacher  wrote  : 
'  Tom's  progress  in  Sloyd  during  the  past 
year  has  been  most  gratifying  .  .  .  twenty 
minutes  of  each  lesson  have  been  allowed  him 
for  making  what  he  pleases,  and  it  is  a  note- 
worthy fact  that  his  most  vigorous  and 
independent  work  is  done  at  this  time. 
He  will  not  allow  the  teacher  to  help  him  in 
the  least  when  he  is  working  on  his  own 
inventions." 

While  most  of  the  books  dealing  with  the 
deaf-blind  treat  in  detail  with  their  first 
steps  in  education,  and  only  very  briefly  with 
later  development,  Mr.  Anagnos,  in  his 
pamphlet  on  "Tommy  Stringer,  "  printed  in 
1900,  when  Tommy  was  14.  is  chiefly 
devoted  to  giving  a  picture  of  Tommy  as  he 
was  then,  after  nine  years'residence  at  Perkins. 

By  this  time  he  had  developed  into  "  one 
of  the  best,  the  kindliest,  and  the  most 
natural  and  honest  boys  in  the  school." 
All  the  lethargy  that  had  marked  his  earhy 
days  had  gone,  and  he  was  a  thoroughly  jolly 
little  schoolboy,  very  popular  with  his 
friends,  cheerful,  generous,  strictly  truthful, 
and  a  living  testimony  to  his  own  description 
of  himself — "  Tom  is  fun." 

Mr.  Anagnos  quotes  in  his  book  a  com- 
position, entitled  "  Two  Boston  Boys,"  in 
which  the  thirteen-year-old  Tommy  con- 
trasted himself  as  the  Boston  boy  of  1899 
with  "  the  little  Puritan  boy  "  who  came 
across  the  sea  from  England  to  live  in  Boston 
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in  1690,  who  walked  through  grassy  lanes 
instead  of  streets,  drove  cows  to  pasture  on 
the  Common,  and  travelled  by  stage-coach. 
He  illustrated  his  composition  with  pictures 
cutout  of  white  paper  and  pasted  on  to  black 
background  ;  the  pictures  are  reproduced  in 
Mr.  Anagnos's  monograph,  and  are  extremely 
well  done. 

An  interesting  account  is  given  by 
Tommy's  special  teacher,  Miss  Conley,  of  his 
development  during  his  fourteenth  year,  and 
it  is  impossible  to  read  it  without  realising 
what  an  attractive  little  boy  he  must  have 
been.  Although  he  was  on  the  whole  a  very 
good  child,  he  was  healthily  naughty  and 
tiresome  on  occasion,  but  he  had  distinct 
ideas  of  right  and  wrong,  and  knew  very 
well  when  he  had  over-stepped  the  mark. 
One  day,  after  an  outburst  of  naughtiness, 
he  came  down  to  breakfast,  with  the 
announcement :  "  Old  Tom  has  gone.  New  Tom 
has  come.  New  Tom  is  not  cross  and  rude." 

Unlike  so  many  of  the  deaf-blind,  who 
have  physical  infirmity  to  combat  as  well  as 
their  double  handicap,  Tom  was  a  strong 
boy,  who  took  great  delight  in  outdoor 
activities,  learned  to  row  and  to  swim, 
revelled  in  country  holidays,  enjoyed  chop- 
ping wood,  and  pushing  a  heavy  iron  roller. 

Although  he  did  not  learn  to  write 
English  with  that  command  of  language 
that  characterises  some  of  the  more  intel- 
lectually gifted  deaf-blind,  he  seems  to  have 
had,  even  as  a  child,  a  remarkably  good 
grasp  of  his  rather  limited  vocabulary,  and 
certainly  conveys  his  meaning,  even  though 
it  may  not  be  in  the  most  conventional 
terms  :  "  Mr.  Blank  is  long  but  not  wide  " 
tells  us  all  we  want  to  know. 

When  Tommy  was  27  he  left  Perkins  to 
make  his  home  with  a  friend  and  guardian, 
and  he  still  remains  in  the  family  of  this 
friend,  occupying  himself  with  the  manu- 
facture of  wooden  cases  for  fruit  and 
vegetables,  and  partly  dependent  financially 
upon  a  fund  raised  for  his  benefit  by  Mr. 
Anagnos.  According  to  the  writer  of 
"  Perkins  Institution  and  its  Deaf-Blind 
Pupils,"  he  has  grown  sobered  with  the 
years,  and  "  Tom  is  fun "  is  no  longer 
applicable  to  him,  though  the  fact  that  he 
has  a  trade  in  his  hands  has  enabled  him  to 
follow  "  courageously  and  uncomplainingly 
the  path  that  opened  out  before  him." 
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WANTED:    A   REFERENCE  LIBRARY. 

THE  Report  of  the  Prevention  of  Blindness  Committee  on  the  Certification  of 
Blindness,  and  the  Ascertainment  of  the  Causes  of  Blindness,  opens  with  the  words  : 
"  At  the  outset,  the  Committee  in  attempting  to  explore  the  problem  of  prevention 
were  faced  with  thelack  of  any  scientific  data  .  .  ."  And  that  lack,  in  the  narrow  field 
of  scientific  investigation,  repeats  itself  in  the  wider  area  of  the  more  general  problems 
of  blindness.  There  seems  to  be  no  comprehensive  reference  library  in  this  country 
to  which  the  worker  can  turn  with  the  two-fold  assurance  that  it  is  fairly  safe  to 
contain  everything  that  will  bear  upon  his  problem,  and  (perhaps  equally  important) 
contain  it  arranged  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  reasonably  accessible  ;  for,  as  the  Preface  to  the  Prayer 
Book  taught  us  long  ago,  merely  to  have  a  book  available  is  not  enough,  if  "  to  turn  it  is  so  hard 
and  intricate  a  matter  that  many  times  there  is  more  business  to  find  out  what  should  be  read,  than 
to  read  it  when  it  is  found  out."  No  one  wants  to  have  to  turn  over  endless  volumes  to  discover 
what  is  being  done  for  the  blind  child  in  Japan,  what  the  Saxon  system  involved,  or  whether  poultry- 
farming  is  a  suitable  occupation  for  the  sightless. 

It  must  be  admitted  at  the  outset  that  one  reason  why  there  is  no  extensive  library  of  works  of 
reference  on  blindness  is  the  quite  simple  one  that  not  a  great  deal  has  in  fact  been  written.  But 
this  conceded,  one  has  only  to  turn  to  the  most  recent  edition  of  Dr.  Best's  "  Blindness  and  the  Blind 
in  the  United  States,"  with  its  quite  imposing  array  of  authorities  quoted  in  small  print  footnotes, 
to  realise  that  though  there  may  not  yet  be  a  very  vast  literature  of  what  is  sometimes  called 
"  blindiana,"  there  is  quite  a  respectable  amount. 

A  reference  library  should  contain  as  complete  a  collection  as  possible  of  all  the  Annual  Reports 
issued  by  Societies  for  the  Blind  (a  complete  collection  is,  at  this  late  date,  perhaps  too  much  to 
expect),  all  the  Reports  issued  by  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind  Department  of  the  Ministry  of  Health, 
together  with  all  circulars  and  memoranda,  all  documents  issued  by  the  Board  of  Education  which 
deal  with  the  education  and  training  of  the  blind,  ink-print  periodicals  on  blind  welfare  issued  here, 
in  America,  and  on  the  Continent,  Reports  of  all  Conferences,  whether  local,  national,  or  international, 
and  as  many  books  and  magazine  articles,  whether  in  English  or  in  other  languages,  as  we  can  secure. 
Building  up  such  a  Library  is  a  task  full  of  interest,  though  sometimes  chastening  in  its  effect  upon 
our  vanity  ;  we  like  to  think  of  ourselves  as  in  the  van  of  progress,  and  it  is  discomfiting  to  find  the 
remedies  we  are  proposing,  as  if  they  were  new,  tucked  modestly  away  in  the  pages  of  a  Report  of  a 
Conference  held  in  1883. 

The  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  has  a  reference  library  on  the  lines  suggested  above  which 
is  continually  being  added  to,  and  which  is  available  to  any  student  who  can  come  to  consult  it  ; 
the  College  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind  also  has  its  Library,  and  so  has  Gardner's  Trust  for  the  Blind. 
But  it  is  doubtful  if  any  of  these  can  vet  compete  in  scope  and  usefulness  with  the  Reference  Libraries 
in  the  States. 

REPORT  OF  THE  JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON  BLIND  WELFARE. 

As  we  go  to  Press,  we  learn  that  the  Report  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Blind  Welfare  (appointed 
by  the  Association  of  Municipal  Corporations  and  the  County  Councils  Association)  has  appeared  in 
an  official  publication.  We  understand,  however,  that  the  publication  of  the  Report  is  premature, 
as  although  the  Report  has  been  adopted  by  the  Association  of  Municipal  Corporations,  it  has  not 
yet  been  adopted  by  the  County  Councils  Association,  which  has  not  met  since  the  submission  of 
the  Report  by  the  Joint  Committee. 

_  This  Report,  as  representing  the  considered  attitude  of  Local  Authorities  to  the  organisation  of 
blind  welfare,  will  be  of  vital  interest  to  responsible  members  of  every  Committee  concerned  with 
the  welfare  of  the  blind.  It  is  possible  that  the  County  Councils  Association  will  amend  it  before 
approval,  or  even  reject  it.  The  New  Beacon  has  arranged  to  issue  it  as  a  supplement  in  its  final 
form  as  soon  as  it  is  available. 

If  it  is  available  before  the  next  issue  of  The  New  Beacon  it  will  be  printed  immediately.  Copies 
will  be  supplied  free  with  the  issue  of  The  New  Beacon  following  the  appearance  of  the  Report. 
Extra  copies  will  be  supplied  at  2d.  post  free  on  application  to  the  Editor,  The  New  Beacon,  224,  Great 
Portland  Street,  W.  1.     Orders  will  be  fulfilled  as  soon  as  the  Report  is  ready. 

The  Editor. 
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THE  BRAILLE  CHESS  MAGAZINE. 

A  Review  of  the  Latest  Braille  Periodical. 


A     N     epoch     in     the     history      of 

r^  Braille  journalism  was  marked 

/  ^         by  tne  appearance  last  month 

/     ^       of    a    quarterly    devoted    ex- 

I        ^L      clusively  to  Chess.     The  pro- 

i  ^    ficiency  of  the  blind  in  other 

-A.  Jfe.  spheres  has  been  signalised  by 

such  publications  as  the  Braille  Massage 
Journal,  etc.,  but  that  such  achievements 
and  popularity  in  a  game  should  be  attained 
is  remarkable,  as  is  the  promptitude  with 
which  the  National  Institute  acted  in  assist- 
ing its  recognition  and  the  wisdom  in 
encouraging  on  grounds  both  educational 
and  social  this  admirably  adapted  hobby. 

Mr.  R.  W.  Bonham,  the  energetic  Editor 
(himself  Maths  master  at  Worcester  College 
and  an  ex-champion  of  the  Midlands),  is 
warmly  to  be  congratulated  on  the  wealth  of 
diverse  talent  and  experience  he  has  enlisted, 
and  the  judgment  he  has  shown  in  his  happy 
choice  of  contributors. 

The  first  issue  of  The  Braille  Chess 
Magazine  contains,  besides  a  suitable  editorial 
and  clear  explanation  of  diagrams  and  the 
Continental  Notation  by  the  Editor,  two 
"  news  "  articles  :  one  by  Mr.  G.  C.  Brown 
on  the  recent  achievements  of  the  Worcester 
College  Club,  past  and  present  (an  article 
which  might  well  interest  a  wider  public), 
and  the  other  by  Mr.  E.  A.  H.  Eaton,  that 
indefatigable  secretary  of  the  Braille  Chess 
Association,  on  the  splendid  work  and  record 
of  that  organisation. 

The  present  British  Champion,  Sir  George 
Thomas,  contributes  an  article  on  the  End 
Game,  in  the  execution  and  exposition  of 
which  he  is  a  past-master.  The  simplicity 
and  cogency  with  which  he  expounds  this 
for  the  beginner  must  be  the  envy  of  all 
teachers  of  the  game.  C.  H.  O'D.  Alexander, 
that  brilliant  young  product  of  Cambridge, 
now  Maths  master  at  Winchester,  who  has 
figured  prominently  in  the  prize  list  of  all 
tournaments  of  recent  years,  gives  a  fine 
explanation  of  the  virtues  of  the  Open 
Game,  with  apt  illustrations,  whilst  Mr.  R.  D. 


Wormald,  Classics  master  of  the  Royal 
Grammar  School,  Worcester,  and  a  dis- 
tinguished writer  on  the  teaching  of  Latin, 
brings  his  remarkable  gifts  to  the  beginner's 
assistance  in  a  wholly  admirable  treatment 
of  the  Sicilian  Defence. 

A.  R.  N.  Cross,  whose  recent  achievements 
challenge  comparison  with  those  of 
Alexander  (they  divided  fourth  prize  in  this 
year's  British  Championship),  himself  totally 
blind  and  captain  of  Oxford  University  and 
Oxfordshire,  deals  with  the  intricacies  of  the 
Colle  System  for  more  advanced  students, 
bringing  to  bear  a  wealth  of  knowledge  and 
analytical  ability,  whilst  T.  H.  Tylor  con- 
tributes annotated  brilliancies  from  the 
Ruy  Lopez  Opening  and  three  annotated 
games  won  by  blind  competitors  in  the 
current  British  Championship. 

Finally,  the  Editor,  assisted  by  Mr.  C.  S. 
Kipping,  the  famous  problemist,  and  by  the 
courtesy  of  Mr.  A.  Firth,  Editor  of  the 
Empire  Chess  Quarterly,  provides  an  admir- 
able problem  section  with  introductory 
advice  to  beginners. 

In  his  efforts  to  incorporate  the  mass  of 
material  provided,  the  Editor  has,  perhaps, 
economised  space  in  this  section  a  little  too 
readily,  and  the  numerous  problem  lovers 
may  hope  for  more  discriminating  treatment 
in  future  issues.  Also  we  may  confidently 
look  for  improvement  and  uniformity  in  the 
Braille  code  used.  Every  thanks  is  due  to 
the  N.I.B.  stereotypists,  who  were  specially 
asked  to  follow  faithfully  the  score  sent 
them,  but  an  unfortunate  discrepancy  and 
lack  of  orthodoxy  was  displayed. 

If  the  result  of  this  enterprise  is  the 
stimulation  of  chess  amongst  the  blind  and 
the  assistance  of  the  hundred  or  more  players 
who  are  already  subscribers,  the  Editor  and 
his  contributors  will  be  more  than  repaid  for 
the  labour  expended.  All  can  assist  by 
making  the  publication  as  widely  known  as 
possible  and  encouraging  learners. 


[On  the  opposite  page,  we  reprint  the  article,  referred  to  above,  by  Mr.  G.  C.  Brown  on  the  recent 
achievements  of  the  Worcester  College  Club. — Ed.] 
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WORCESTER  COLLEGE  FOR  THE  BLIND  CHESS  CLUB. 

Report  for  the  Season  1933-34. 

By  G.  C.  BROWN, 
Headmaster  Worcester  College. 


AT  the  Chester  Congress  of  the  B.C.F. 
there  were  for  the  second  year  in 
succession  in  the  British  Champion- 
ship Tournament  two  representatives 
of  Worcester  College  :  T.  H.  Tylor,  who 
finished  second  with  nine  points  last  year  at 
Hastings,  and  Rupert  Cross.  In  the  absence 
of  Sultan  Khan,  Tylor  was  expected  to  secure 
the  Championship,  but  he  was  obviously 
tired  after  a  heavy  term  at  Oxford,  and 
failed  to  do  himself  justice.  After  playing 
his  usual  forceful  chess  for  two  or  three 
hours  he  obtained  positions  in  almost  every 
game  which  one  would  normally  expect  him 
to  win.  However,  by  drawing  and  even 
losing  some  of  these  he  let  slip  points  which, 
added  to  his  final  score,  would  have  easily 
won  him  the  championship.  On  the  other 
hand  Cross  played  splendidly  to  finish  equal 
fourth  with  C.  H.  O'D.  Alexander  with 
6|  points. 

At  the  Hastings  Christmas  Congress,  Tylor, 
playing  in  the  Masters'  section,  achieved 
fame  by  drawing  in  the  first  round  with  the 
World's  Champion.  Cross  played  in  the 
Premier  Reserves,  and  R.  W.  Bonham  won 
the  second  prize  in  the  A  section  of  the 
Major  Tournament. 

Cross  won  the  Individual  Championship  of 
Oxfordshire  and  for  the  third  year  in  succes- 
sion the  University  Championship.  It  is 
worthy  of  notice  that  during  the  last  fifteen 
years  the  latter  has  been  won  by  an  old  boy 
of  the  College  on  no  less  than  eight  occasions. 

R.  W.  Bonham  again  won  the  Individual 
Championship  of  Worcestershire,  but  un- 
expectedly lost  possession  of  the  Birming- 
ham Post  Cup  by  careless  play  in  the  semi- 
final round. 

In  the  newly  instituted  Midlands  Cham- 
pionship, in  which  the  Champions  of  the 
eight  Midland  counties  compete  in  a  knock- 
out contest,  Worcestershire  and  Oxfordshire 
were  drawn  together  in  the  first  round  ; 
Bonham  beat  Cross  and  should  have  a  good 
chance  of  becoming  the  first  official  Champion 
of  the  Midlands. 


Tylor  retained  his  title  of  British  Champion 
in  the  B.C.F.  Correspondence  Competition. 

Worcester  College,  besides  playing  in  many 
friendly  matches,  put  out  four  teams  in 
various  local  Leagues.  In  the  Senior  Clubs 
Championship  of  Worcestershire  the  first 
team  under  the  leadership  of  H.  W.  Gamble, 
another  young  player  of  great  promise, 
finished  second  to  Worcester  City.  In  the 
Junior  Clubs  Championship  the  College 
second  team  won  the  Southern  Section  and 
drew  the  deciding  match  against  Stour- 
bridge Second,  the  winners  of  the  Northern 
Section.  The  replay  took  place  in  the  sum- 
mer term,  when  rowing  leaves  little  time  for 
chess,  and  Stourbridge  won.  The  third  and 
fourth  teams  both  entered  the  Worcester  and 
District  League.  The  third  were  the  holders 
of  the  Bonham  Championship  Shield  and 
after  a  hard  struggle  with  the  Y.M.C.A.  first 
team  they  retained  the  trophy  by  a  superior 
game  average.  The  College  fourth  team  did 
well  to  finish  third,  above  the  Royal  Grammar 
School  Second  and  Worcester  City  Third. 
The  College  also  won  the  shield  for  the 
Public  Schools  Championship  of  Worcester- 
shire for  the  eleventh  year  in  succession. 

The  annual  matches  between  the  College 
and  Oxford  University  A,  and  the  College 
Past  and  Present  against  the  University  Full 
Team,  were  both  narrow  wins  for  the  Uni- 
versity. 

During  the  season  several  lightning  chess 
tournaments  were  held  and,  in  addition  to 
the  usual  Championship  Competition  for  the 
Mowatt  Cup,  two  very  successful  internal 
leagues  were  formed.  Six  teams  each  of  six 
players  competed  and  the  event  is  to  be 
made  an  annual  competition  for  a  trophv 
presented  by  Mr.  T.  H.  Tylor. 

During  the  season  three  Masters  visited 
the  College  :  Herr  Jacques  Mieses  and  Mr. 
T.  H.  Tylor  giving  simultaneous  displays, 
and  Mr.  W.  Winter  a  lecture  on  the  Queen's 
Pawn  Openings. 
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TWO  EXCEPTIONALLY  INTERESTING 

PAPERS. 

By  Dr.  JOSEPH  and  Mr.  ARTHUR  LLOYD. 


THE  Report  of  the  Annual 
Conference  of  the  South 
Wales  and  Monmouthshire 
Counties  Association  for  the 
Blind,  held  in  June  last, 
contains  two  papers  of  ex- 
ceptional interest,  one  by 
Dr.  Joseph,  giving  reasons  for  the  reten- 
tion of  regional  bodies  in  blind  welfare 
work,  and  the  other  by  Mr.  Arthur  Lloyd, 
M.A.,  on  the  question  of  the  advisability  of 
training  blind  persons  for  professions. 

Dr.  Joseph  on  "  Regional  Bodies." 

Dr.  Joseph  in  his  "  Some  Reasons  for  the 
Retention  of  Regional  Bodies  in  Blind 
Welfare  Work,"  after  pointing  out  that  local 
case-work  and  grants  to  local  voluntary 
agencies  were  no  longer  the  proper  functions 
of  a  regional  body  now  that  the  responsibility 
for  blind  welfare  rests  on  the  local  authorities, 
went  on  to  set  out  what  in  his  view  were  the 
main  reasons  for  the  existence  and  main- 
tenance of  Regional  Bodies.  He  gave  them 
thus  : — 

(i)  To  foster,  encourage,  and  maintain  an 
interest  by  everyone  in  work  for  the  blind,  so 
that  the  work  may  be  "  done  with  enthu- 
siasm, and  not  simply  bureaucratically." 
Regional  bodies  could  hold  conferences,  and 
enable  the  various  workers  in  an  area  to  see 
what  was  going  on,  not  only  in  their  small 
corner,  but  in  other  parts  of  the  field. 
Further,  regional  bodies  should  be  the 
training-ground  for  local  representatives,  in 
preparation  for  work  on  the  central  body — 
"  National  representatives  must  win  their 
spurs,  locally,  and  then  regionally." 

(2)  Regional  bodies  were  necessary  to 
secure  greater  local  uniformity  ;  while 
absolute  standardisation  nationally  might 
not  be  desirable,  as  it  might  mean  standardi- 
sation at  too  low  a  level,  a  measure  of 
standardisation  regionally  should  not  be  so 
difficult  to  attain,  and  the  backward  area 


might  be  stimulated  by  the  example  of  its 
more  progressive  neighbour. 

(3)  Regional  bodies  were  necessary  to 
carry  out  essential  services  that  could  be 
satisfactorily  organised  individually  ;  such 
services  included  regional  supervision,  propa- 
ganda for  blindness  prevention,  the  organisa- 
tion of  conferences  and  training  courses  for 
home  teachers. 

(4)  It  was  conceivable  that  regional  bodies 
might  be  useful  to  act  as  "  buffers  "  between 
a  possibly  autocratic  central  body  (if  that 
body  were  constituted  undemocratically) 
and  the  local  units. 

Dr.  Joseph  went  on  to  justify  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  regional  supervisor,  jointly  ap- 
pointed by  several  local  authorities  to 
supervise  the  local  voluntary  agencies  in  such 
highly  technical  matters  as  the  approval  of 
trainees  or  home  teachers,  and  the  points 
that  arise  with  regard  to  the  employment  of 
blind  persons,  and  pointed  out  that  the 
position  of  such  a  supervisor  is  more  that  of 
a  technical  adviser  than  an  inspector,  and 
that  only  those  local  authorities  who  wish 
to  avail  themselves  of  his  services  need 
do  so. 

Dr.  Joseph  then  sketched  out  the  possible 
constitution  of  a  regional  body,  suggesting 
that  it  should  consist  of  representatives  of 
each  of  the  affiliated  local  authorities,  and 
of  those  institutions  and  voluntary 
agencies  in  the  area  doing  work  for  local 
authorities.  The  executive  committee  of 
the  regional  body  should  be  elected  in  such  a 
way  as  to  have  the  four  main  branches  of 
blind  welfare  (medical,  education,  employ- 
ment, social  welfare)  duly  represented, 
and  there  should  be  at  least  four  sub-com- 
mittees coming  under  the  broad  titles  of 
medical,  educational,  employment,  and  care 
of  unemployables.  Grants  should  be  pay- 
able by  the  local  authority  direct  to  the 
regional  body. 

Finally,  Dr.  Joseph  referred  to  the  position 
of  the  regional  body  in  relation  to  the  central 
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or  national  body,  urging  that  such  a  central 
body  "  should  have  a  democratic  constitu- 
tion, and  be  mainly  elected  from  the 
periphery.  .  .  .  All  regional  work  for  the 
welfare  of  the  blind  should  be  done  through 
the  one  regional  body,  and  that  one  body 
should  be  the  avenue  to  the  central  body." 

Mr.   Lloyd    on  "  Training  People  for  Pro- 
fessional Positions." 

Mr.  Lloyd's  paper,  "Is  it  advisable  to 
train  blind  people  for  professional  positions?" 
was  described  in  the  course  of  the  discussion 
that  followed  it  by  one  of  the  later  speakers 
as  "  very  brilliant  and  very  tragic,"  and  it  is 
impossible  to  read  it  without  realising  that 
Mr.  Lloyd,  himself  a  blind  man,  and  a  blind 
man  who  had  personal  experience  of  Univer- 
sity education,  was  voicing  the  feelings  of 
other  blind  men  who  had  known  the  bitter- 
ness of  frustrated  hopes  and  ambitions. 
Some  of  those  present  were  inclined  to  think 
that  Mr.  Lloyd's  picture  was  painted  in 
unnecessarily  gloomy  colours  ;  but  the  case 
as  he  presented  it  was  certainly  one  that 
should  give  those  responsible  for  the  higher 
education  of  the  blind  food  for  reflection, 
even  if  he  stated  it  in  terms  that  were  some- 
times extreme. 

After  claiming  that  blind  men  and  women 
have  shown  themselves  capable  of  profiting 
to  the  full  by  the  opportunities  given 
them  of  higher  education,  Mr.  Lloyd  went 
on  to  examine  in  detail  various  professions 
generally  recognised  as  suitable  for  the 
highly  educated  and  trained  blind  person, 
and  claimed  that  in  each  of  them  the 
obstacles  were  such  that  very  few  even  of 
those  who  had  brilliant  University  careers 
had  been  successful  in  obtaining  posts. 

In  reply  to  those  who  would  claim  that 
whether  suitable  employment  followed  on 
higher  education  or  not,  the  blind  man  who 
has  been  to  University  or  Public  School  is  the 
better  man  by  reason  of  the  wider  outlook 
secured  him  thereby,  Mr.  Lloyd  suggested 
that  the  blind  man  who,  after  long  years  of 
study  and  preparation,  finds  himself  at  a 
dead  end,  is  liable  to  a  sense  of  depression 
that  is  all  the  more  poignant  because  he 
realises  what  he  has  lost,  especially  in  view  of 
the  fact  that,  unlike  a  seeing  person,  he  can 
as  a  rule  do  little  or  nothing  except  the  kind 
of  work  for  which  he  has  been  specially 
prepared.      "  He   leaves  his  college,   where 


he  has  been  allowed  money  to  spend  and  the 
blessing  of  cultured  friends,  only  to  realise 
that  though  he  knock,  no  door  is  opened 
unto  him.  .  .  .  His  life  becomes  barren  ; 
his  hours  represent  years  of  isolation,  and  he 
finds  himself  cut  off  from  the  society  of  his 
heart's  desire.  .  .  .  one  to  be  catered  for 
as  a  helpless  victim  of  circumstance." 

Mr.  Lloyd  went  on  to  examine  the  reasons 
given  by  those  who  refuse  professional 
employment  to  the  blind,  and  specially 
touched  on  the  difficulties  experienced  by 
blind  men  anxious  to  take  Orders,  either  in 
the  Anglican  Church,  or  in  one  of  the  Free 
Churches.  He  contended  that  however 
brilliant  their  college  record,  they  might 
be  refused  ordination,  on  the  ground  that 
they  could  not  carry  out  pastoral  duties. 

He  commented  also  on  the  fact  that  two 
qualified  blind  solicitors  in  South  Wales  are 
now  only  able  to  maintain  themselves  by 
work  in  connection  with  a  blind  organisation, 
where  their  specialised  legal  training  is  not 
required,  and  he  dealt  with  the  difficulty 
experienced  by  blind  men  and  women 
wanting  to  become  school  teachers  or  home 
teachers,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  may 
have  passed  the  requisite  examinations  of 
the  College  of  Teachers.  Similarly  he  claimed 
that  those  who  train  as  shorthand  typists, 
piano  tuners,  or  music  teachers,  have  the 
greatest  difficulty  in  finding  work,  however 
satisfactorily  they  may  have  completed  their 
training.  So  long,  in  Mr.  Lloyd's  view,  as 
prejudice  against  blindness  exists  on  the  part 
of  those  who  might  be  the  means  of  placing 
blind  people  in  professional  occupations, 
training  would  seem  to  be  in  vain,  and  he 
spoke  movingly  of  the  unhappiness  en- 
gendered in  the  blind  man  who  finds  "when 
the  desire  of  being  a  useful  citizen  would 
seem  to  be  on  the  point  of  fruition,  his  very 
blindness  will  be  a  stumbling  block,  the  key 
which  is  used  to  lock  against  him  for  ever 
the  door  of  useful  and  independent  em- 
ployment." 

Mr.  Lloyd's  paper  is  printed  verbatim  in 
the  September  issue  of  The  Teacher  of  the 
Blind,  and  those  who  are  interested  in  this 
problem  (described  by  Mr.  Purse  in  the 
discussion  that  followed  the  paper  as  "  per- 
haps the  most  important  subject  with  which 
we  are  confronted  in  blind  welfare  work  ") 
will  do  well  to  read  it. 
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THE  GENERAL  TRAINING  AT  THE 
SUNSHINE    HOMES. 


FOLLOWING  the  series  of 
articles  on  the  work  of  the 
Sunshine  Kindergartens,"  this 
article  is  written  to  give  an  idea 
of  the  training  of  the  babies 
when  not  at  school. 
Lhe  Kindergarten  absorbs 
only  a  very  short  time  of  a  24-hour  day — 
one-sixth  to  be  exact — and  for  five  days 
only  out  of  seven.  So  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
time  in  which  the  training  of  the  children 
must  be  continued  apart  from  the  organized 
training  of  the  Kindergarten. 

It  is  recognized  by  practically  everybody 
that  the  ideal  environment  for  a  growing 
child  is  the  child's  own  home,  however  poor, 
as  opposed  to  an  institution,  and,  bearing 
this  in  mind,  the  Sunshine  Homes  are  run 
on  the  same  lines  as  a  private  household,  the 
only  difference  being  that  the  Sunshine 
family  is  somewhat  larger  than  most  families, 
even  in  the  Victorian  days. 

The  babies  are  allowed  to  wander  into 
every  room  in  the  Home  and  in  the  same  way 
that  a  sighted  child  knows  all  the  rooms  in 
his  or  her  home,  these  babies  know  every 
department  —  office,  surgery,  nurseries, 
kitchen,  larder,  stores,  laundry,  staff  bed- 
rooms and  bathrooms  and  garden. 

They  are  trained  to  take  their  share  of 
the  day's  work — the  senior  children  (after 
practice  on  the  house  telephones)  occasion- 
ally telephone  the  daily  order  to  the  butcher 
or  the  fishmonger,  and  once  a  week,  four  of 
them  transfer  the  staff  linen  from  the  airing 
cupboard  to  the  staff  linen  cupboard  on  the 
top  floor. 

The  two  senior  children  "  help  "  in  the 
babies'  nursery  at  bath-time  by  undressing 
two  babies  and  putting  on  their  dressing- 
gowns  and  slippers. 

The  children  also  answer  the  postman's 
ring,  bring  in  letters  and  parcels,  and  help 
the  milkman  unload  the  daily  supply  of 
milk.  On  fine  Saturdays,  they,  as  a  reward, 
visit  the  farm  in  the  milk  van  and  are 
familiar  with  the  cows,  chickens,  horses,  and 
all  the  impedimenta  that  make  up  the 
life  of  a  farm. 

If  a  child  is  ill,  the  other  children  enquire 


and  are  told  the  temperature  and  diagnosis 
and  the  sick  child,  with  the  others,  knows 
the  procedure  of  blanket-baths  and  meals 
in  bed. 

The  children  know  the  off-duty  of  the 
nursing  staff  and  how  they  spend  it. 

When  new  babies  are  to  be  admitted  to 
the  Home,  the  babies  are  told  a  day  or  two 
beforehand,  and  are  told  also  the  names  and 
ages  of  the  in-coming  children. 

When  a  child  has  reached  the  age  limit 
and  is  awaiting  transference  to  a  School  for 
the  Blind — the  older  children  indulge  in 
speculation  as  to  his  ultimate  destination 
and  envy  him  his  "  grown-up  "  status. 

It  is  very  interesting  to'  watch  new 
children  being  slowly  absorbed  into  this 
atmosphere  of  a  new  home  life,  and  to 
observe  their  reaction  to  it.  Children  who 
are  admitted  as  late  as  three  years,  four  years, 
or  five  years,  and  are  usually  homesick, 
refuse  to  be  intimidated  by  the  size  or 
numbers  of  the  Home.  One  new  child, 
4f  years,  said,  at  the  end  of  the  tour  of  the 
Home,  "  You  should  see  my  ma's  kitchen — 
it's  much  larger  than  yours!  "  Another  child 
three  years,  said,  "  We  don't  have  a  posh 
carpet  like  this  on  our  stairs ! ' ' — which  left  us 
feeling  slightly  ostentatious  and  vulgar. 

When  the  children  leave  us  at  six  or  seven 
years  to  be  admitted  into  schools,  they  are 
leaving  home  and  being  absorbed  into  a 
busy  centre  of  work  and  learning. 

The  transition  is  naturally  a  tremendous 
and  trying  change  —  everything  is  on  a 
larger  scale — numbers  are  larger  and  the 
children,  whilst  still  babies  (and  blind)  are 
plunged  into  a  grown-up  world.  We  prepare 
them,  practically,  by  making  them  sleep  in 
beds  (not  cots)  and  by  giving  them  their 
meals  at  a  large  table  with  large  chairs  and 
forks  and  spoons  and  glass  tumblers  as 
accessories.  When  numbers  permit,  this 
change-over  to  the  senior  table  and  senior 
beds  takes  place  six  months  before  the 
children  leave  us. 

Theoretically,  we  prepare  the  children  by 
telling  them  they  are  leaving  us,  because 
they  are  grown-up  and  to  be  grown-up  is  a 
tremendous  adventure. 
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By  the  time  a  blind  baby  leaves  us  he 
or  she  is  completely  independent — is  able 
to  bath,  dress,  undress,  feed  himself  or 
herself,  and  carry  messages  intelligently 
from  one  department  of  the  Home  to 
another. 

(DRREPONDECE 

For  the  Deaf  Blind. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — May  I  again  appeal  to  the  generosity 
of  your  readers  on  behalf  of  those  who  are 
worse  off  than  themselves  ? 

I  mean  the  members  of  the  National 
Deaf-Blind  Helpers'  League,  who  are  deaf 
as  well  as  blind,  and  many  of  whom  live  in 
Institutions  and  have  few,  if  any,  friends. 

It  is  our  great  desire  to  be  able  to  bring  a 
little  brightness  into  the  lives  of  the  loneliest 
of  our  members  by  sending  them  a  small 
gift  so  that  they,  too,  may  share  in  the 
Christmas  joy.  We  shall  only  be  able  to  do 
this  if  those  who  read  this  appeal  will  help 
by  sending  a  donation,  which,  however 
small,  will  be  gratefully  acknowledged. 
Donations  should  be  addressed  to  Mrs.  E.  H. 
Lee,  55,  Sandford  Road,  Moseley,  Birming- 
ham, 13. 

Yours,  etc. 

E.  H.  Lee, 
Hon.  Secretary,  National 
Deaf -Blind  Helpers'  League. 

Wanted — A  Lady  to  Help  Indian  Blind. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — May  I  trespass  on  your  valuable 
space  to  ask  if  there  is  any  lady  with  some 
means  who  would  feel  led  to  help  the  blind 
in  a  healthy  station  in  India  and  give  her 
services  in  starting  a  class  in  Urdu  Braille  ? 

Nothing  has  as  yet  been  done  for  them  and 
their  lot  is  so  pitiful  that  one  longs  to  help 
them  and  bring  the  light  of  the  Gospel  to 
their  dark  hearts. 

Financial  help  would  be  available  for  the 
class  needs,  and  housekeeping  shared. 

I  hope  to  return  to  India  in  January  but 
others  are  travelling  later  who  could  escort  a 
lady  out. 

Yours,  etc. 

A  Churchill  Taylor,  C.E.Z.M.S. 
Manor  House,  20,  Leigh  Road, 

Highbury,  London,  N.5. 


For  and  Against  Segregation. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — Your  leading  article,  fairly  reasoned 
and  statesmanlike  as  it  is,  moves  me  to  make 
a  mild  protest. 

Segregation  is  an  ugly  word.  Its  very 
sound  is  sinister  and  self-condemning.  No- 
body should  be  segregated  except  lunatics 
and  criminals.  But  is  there,  or  should  there 
be,  any  herding  away  of  blind  boys  in  a 
school  for  the  blind  ? 

In  the  first  place  most  schools  for  the 
blind  contain,  I  suppose,  at  least  50  per  cent, 
of  boys  with  a  fair  amount  of  sight.  Again 
and  again  I  look  at  the  boys,  in  whose 
growth  and  development  I  am  privileged  to 
help,  to  see  if  I  can  discover  any  signs  of 
segregation.  What  I  see  is  some  twenty-five 
boys  without  sight  and  some  twenty-five  boys 
with  varying  degrees  of  defective  sight 
mingling  freely  and  constantly  with  the 
resident,  non-resident  and  visiting  staff, 
with  the  members  of  the  Headmaster's 
family  and  their  friends,  with  the  domestic 
staff,  with  houseman,  boot  boys  and 
gardeners,  with  their  friends  whom  they 
meet  on  their  walks,  with  Stop-me-and-buy- 
one  ice-cream  men  and  people  in  the  shops, 
with  boatmen  and  bus-conductors,  with 
rowing  men  at  the  Regattas  and  at  the  other 
rowing  schools,  with  opponents  in  chess 
matches  at  home  and  away,  with  swimming 
competitors,  with  dancing  partners  and 
with  their  many  guests,  with  whom  their 
possession  of  a  swimming  bath,  a  hall  for 
meetings,  a  dance  band,  a  dramatic  society 
and  similar  means  of  entertainment  brings 
them  into  frequent  contact,  and  this  normally, 
naturally,  as  a  matter  of  course,  with  no 
sense  of  a  particular  disability  present  in 
their  consciousness.  They  meet,  in  fact, 
more  seeing  than  blind  people,  and  are  no 
more  segregated  than  members  of  any  other 
community,  who,  in  pursuit  of  common 
ends,  find  it  convenient  to  sleep,  feed  and 
work  under  the  same  roof. 

I  write  entirely  as  a  believer  in  sane  and 
efficient  specialisation  and  not  as  one  pro- 
fessionally interested  in  segregation. 

Yours  very  truly 

G.  C.  Brown. 

Headmaster , 
Worcester  College  for  the  Blind, 

Worcester. 
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BRITISH  INSTITUTIONS  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

IX. 

Aberdeen    Asylum    for    the    Blind    (1843). 

By  BEN  PURSE. 


ABERDEEN    is    one    of    the    most 

^L  impressive     of     the     world's 

/  ^        cities,  designed  as  it  is  mostly 

/     m       in   granite.      The    University 

/ M      and    Cathedral    City    of    the 

/  ^    North,    it   is   situate  "  'twixt 

JL.  J^Dee  and  Don  "  98  miles  North 

North-East  of  Edinburgh  and  528  miles 
North  North-West  of  London.  The  city 
originated  in  a  fishing  village  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Dee  and  the  North  Sea,  which 
by  the  time  the  national  records  begin  had 
developed  into  a  prosperous  sea  port.  The 
progress  of  the  community  was  forwarded  by 
the  foundation  of  a  religious  house  at 
Donmouth  and  the  creation  of  the  Bishopric  of 
Aberdeen  early  in  the  twelfth  century.  Even 
in  mediaeval  times  the  Burgh  was  a  place  of 
great  importance,  a  fortified  town  with  a 
castle,  and  the  lowland  outpost  on  the  high- 
land border.  The  citizens  supported  Bruce 
against  English  invaders,  and  fought  at 
"  Redharlaw,"  Flodden  and  Pinkie.  During 
the  civil  wars  they  suffered  heavily  from 
fire,  sword  and  rapine. 

In  1707  the  population  of  the  city  was 
only  6,000,  which  by  1801  had  increased 
to  27,000.  Forty  years  later  it  was  60,000, 
and  in  1901  the  figure  was  153,000.  The 
census  of  this  year  records  a  total  of  163,000. 

Fortunes  were  made  in  the  city  even  in 
very  early  days.  The  export  trade  was 
considerable.  Cured  fish  and  manufactured 
fabrics  were  sent  to  the  Continent,  parti- 
cularly France,  Holland  and  Flanders,  and 
exchanged  for  cash  and  such  luxuries  as 
wine,  brandy  and  sugar,  which  used  to  form 
the  main  trading  items  of  the  local  merchants, 
who  described  themselves  as  Italian  ware- 
housemen. 

The  transformation  of  the  antiquated  and 
dirty  little  town  into  a  city  of  palaces, 
figuratively  speaking,  began  towards  the  end 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  principal 
promoters  were  Provosts  James  Jopp  of 
Cotton  and  James  Hadden  of  Pursley,  who 
carried  with  them  the  members  of  an 
"  unreformed  "    and    allegedly    "  corrupt  " 


Town  Council.  The  conceptions  of  the 
pioneers  were  on  so  gigantic  a  scale,  and 
carried  out  with  so  little  regard  to  expense, 
that  in  1817  the  city  became  bankrupt,  but 
the  financial  equilibrium  was  soon  restored. 
The  principal  of  the  schemes  was  the  con- 
struction of  Union  Street,  a  great  engineering 
feat,  with  the  bridge  across  the  Denburn 
Ravine. 

Aberdeen  a  century  ago  was  largely  an 
industrial  manufacturing  town.  Some  of  the 
large  textile  factories  have  disappeared,  but 
Broadford  Linen  Works  continues  to  flourish 
as  vigorously  as  ever.  Great  quantities  of 
dried  fish  are  exported  yearly  to  the  Levant 
and  South  America.  Granite  is  still  one  of 
the  important  industries.  Paper  and  combs 
made  in  and  near  the  city  still  retain  their 
prestige.  The  Grandholm  and  other  woollen 
mills  of  the  district  are  of  great  importance. 

The  city  is  the  possessor  of  two  Univer- 
sities, King's  and  Marischal  Colleges,  though 
the  seats  of  these  two  were  united  in  i860. 
Some  people  complain  that  the  granite  budd- 
ings give  a  cold  appearance  to  the  city,  but 
let  it  be  quoted  that  "  The  granite  only 
requires  to  be  seen  in  fresh  aspects  to  be 
appreciated.  No  more  magnificent  spectacle 
could  be  witnessed  than  after  a  wet  summer 
morning  when  the  sun  breaks  through  a 
sombre  haze  of  cloud,  casting  its  golden 
splendour  over  the  dark,  discoloured  walls  of 
the  houses,  and  converting  the  raindrops 
into  million?  of  flashing,  glittering  diamonds  ; 
or  when  tfie  full  moon,  sweeping  the  zenith 
in  a  clear  heaven,  throws  a  flood  of  soft  light 
over  the  hoary  streets,  silvering  the  granite 
till  it  glimmers  with  a  weirdly  spectral  and 
unearthly  sheen." 

Aberdeen  is  the  fourth  Scottish  town  in 
size  and  population,  the  area  of  the  City 
being  6,602  acres.  The  Corporation  owns 
the  water,  gas  and  electricity  supplies  and 
the  tramways.  The  city  contains  the  follow- 
ing hospitals  and  institutions  :  the  Royal 
Infirmary,  the  Aberdeen  Blind  Asylum, 
the  Royal  Hospital  for  Sick  Children, 
Maternity    Hospital,     Infectious     Diseases 
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Hospital,  and  several  orphanages.  It  also 
contains  four  parks,  the  largest  of  which  is 
50  acres  in  extent. 

The  Aberdeen  Asylum  for  the  Blind  owes 
its  existence  firstly  to  a  bequest  made  by 
Miss  Christian  Anna  Elizabeth  Cruickshank 
under  the  Will  dated  3rd  February,  18 18, 
whereby  she  directed  that  certain  securities 
belonging  to  her  should  be  employed  for  the 
purpose  of  endowing  a  hospital  in  Aberdeen 
for  the  benefit  of  such  blind  indigent  persons 
born,  or  who  have  been  resident  for  three 
years,  in  the  Counties  of  Aberdeen,  Kin- 
cardine and  Banff ;  and  secondly  to  a 
bequest  by  Miss  Janet  Walker  of  Kirkhill,  in 
the  Parish  of  Meldrum,  whereby  her  property, 
known  as  the  town  and  lands  of  Little 
Kilblean,  was  directly  to  be  employed  for 
establishing  and  endowing  a  hospital  in 
Aberdeen  for  the  benefit  of  blind  indigent 
persons  born  or  resident  in  either  of  the 
Counties  of  Aberdeen,  Kincardine  or  Banff  ; 
and  she  further  directed  that  her  Trustees 
should  be  entitled  to  concur  with  Miss 
Cruickshank's  Trustees  in  carrying  out  the 
purpose  in  view. 

In  1841  an  arrangement  was  entered  into 
between  the  joint  Trustees  of  the  two  estates 
whereby  the  properties  bequeathed  by  Miss 
Cruickshank  and  Miss  Walker  should  be 
employed  and  made  available  under  one 
Trust  for  maintaining  and  upholding  the 
hospital  in  Aberdeen  erected  by  Miss  Cruick- 
shank's Trustees,  then  designated  the  Aber- 
deen Asylum  for  the  Blind,  and  from  that 
date  until  1855  the  Asylum  was  managed  by 
a  body  of  trustees  representing  both  the 
original  bequests,  partly  nominated  and 
partly  ex  officio.  In  1855  difficulties  seem  to 
have  arisen  in  carrying  on  the  -work  of  the 
Asylum  both  in  respect  of  the  election  of 
trustees  and  the  administration  of  the  funds, 
and,  with  a  view  to  obtaining  a  better  and 
wider  administrative  body,  and  among  other 
things  being  empowered  to  make  payments 
from  the  funds  to  blind  persons  outside  as 
well  as  inside  the  hospital,  it  was  resolved 
to  apply  for  a  Royal  Charter,  and  this  was 
granted  in  1855. 

In  1885  a  desire  seems  to  have  arisen  for 
a  more  representative  Board  of  Management 
than  that  provided  for  in  the  Royal  Charter. 
After  receiving  a  report  made  by  the  Com- 
mittee  appointed    to   consider   the   matter, 


it  was  resolved  to  present  a  petition  to  the 
Commissioners  under  the  Education  Endow- 
ments Act  for  a  scheme  under  that  Act. 
The  petition  was  duly  presented,  and  in 
1888  the  Commissioners  submitted  for  con- 
sideration by  the  Board  the  proof  of  a  scheme 
very  much  on  the  lines  proposed  by  the 
Board's  Committee,  and  on  the  6th  April, 
1889,  trie  scheme  was  approved  by  the  Queen 
in  Council,  and  has  ever  since  formed  the 
constitution  under  which  the  Asylum  is 
managed. 

At  the  time  this  Constitution  was  granted 
the  Directors  conducted  not  only  an  in- 
dustrial department  in  the  Asylum,  but  also 
a  school  for  the  maintenance  and  education 
of  blind  children,  and  the  scheme  provided 
that  the  Governors  might  continue  the 
school  or  might,  after  notice  given  by 
advertisement  for  a  period  of  three  months, 
and  thereafter  adopted  by  a  majority  of 
two-thirds  of  those  present  at  a  meeting  to 
be  called  for  the  purpose  of  a  resolution  to 
that  effect,  discontinue  the  school  ;  and  in 
1904,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  number  of 
pupils  in  the  school  had  been  so  reduced  and, 
on  enquiry,  it  had  been  found  that  there 
were  practically  no  blind  children  in  the 
three  counties  for  which  the  Asylum  was 
responsible,  it  was  resolved  to  close  the 
school,  and  this  was  done  in  September, 
1904. 

In  1854  the  amount  paid  to  blind  workers 
in  wages  and  augmentation  grants  amounted 
to  the  sum  of  £637.  19s.  yd.,  which  repre- 
sented about  one-fifth  of  the  value  of  the 
sales  for  that  year.  In  1884  there  were 
52  blind  persons  employed  ;  wages  and 
augmentation  grants  amounted  to 
£2,078.  8s.  3d.,  and  the  sales  were 
£5,259.  18s.  2d.  In  1914  there  were  62  blind 
persons  employed  ;  wages  and  augmentation 
grants  amounted  to  £3,423.  3s.  nd.,and  the 
sales  were  £6,757.  18s.  2d.  In  the  past  year, 
1933-1934,  there  were  113  workers  and 
trainees ;  the  wages,  including  trainees' 
maintenance  and  pensions,  have  amounted 
to  £8,631.  13s.  id.,  and  the  sales  to 
£16,861.  18s.  7d. 

It  will  be  observed  from  the  foregoing 
statement  that  wages  have  risen  at  a  ratio 
out  of  all  proportion  to  the  sales.  This  is 
due  to  a  variety  of  circumstances  and  to  the 
fact  that  more  liberal  consideration  has  been 
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given  by  the  Directors  to  the  standard  of 
life  which  they  consider  it  to  be  necessary 
to  maintain  on  behalf  of  the  workers.  At 
the  present  time  there  are  49  male  workers, 
whose  wages  average  44s.  to  49s.  weekly  ; 
16  female  workers  earning  28s.  6d.  to  30s. 
weekly.  There  are  10  male  pensioners  whose 
incomes  are  made  up  to  30s.  per  week,  and 
5  female  pensioners  whose  incomes  are  made 
up  to  25s.  rer  week.  The  social  side  of  the 
Institution  is  by  no  means  neglected.  A 
central  library  with  club  rooms  is  made 
available  to  the  workers,  and  among  other 
amenities  that  have  been  secured  we  may 
mention  the  travelling  passes  that  aie 
issued  to  the  blind  persons  of  the  city  by 
the  Corporation. 

The  Aberdeen  Asylum  for  the  Blind  has 
very  rightly  been  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
progressive  of  Northern  Institutions,  and  it 
shows  a  record  of  useful  work  such  as  will 
bear  favourable  comparison  with  most  orga- 
nisations of  its  kind. 

ACHIEVEMENTS 
OF  THE  BLIND 

Two  Outstanding  Blind  Organists. — Mr.  Fred 
Turner,  blind  organist  of  Wellington  Church  of 
Scotland,  Glasgow,  where  he  has  played  without 
a  single  break  for  50  years,  recently  celebrated 
his  jubilee,  when  1,700  people  were  present, 
and  gave  him  an  envelope  containing  £473  as 
their  tribute  to  his  work. 

The  Rev.  E.  D.  Jarvis,  of  Wellington,  presided, 
and  a  handbag  containing  a  sum  of  money  was 
also  presented  to  Mrs.  Turner  by  Mrs.  Jarvis  .  .  . 
"  as  a  slight  token  of  gratitude  from  Wellington 
for  the  way  you  have  stood  by  your  husband 
and  the  many  hours  you  have  spent  helping 
him  to  his  beloved  organ." 

Another  remarkable  record  is  possessed  by 
Mr.  R.  H.  Hollingsworth,  at  St.  Benet's, 
Monkwearmouth,  Sunderland,  who  has  just 
completed  40  years  as  organist  at  this  church. 

Mr.  Hollingsworth  has  a  marvellously  reten- 
tive memory  for  music,  and  claims  to  know  at 
least  27  of  the  more  notable  Masses  by  Gounod, 
Haydn,  Mozart  and  others.  In  this  connection, 
when  Braille  is  not  available,  he  learns  the 
pieces  by  hearing  them  played  over,  and  thus 
memorises  them. 

Blind  Harpist  as  Tutor. — That  Welsh  harp- 
playing  and  pennillion-singing  were  not  given 
their  proper  place  in  Wales  to-day  was  a  state- 
ment made  by  Mr.  David  Roberts,  the  blind 
harpist,  at  Barmouth,  when  it  was  decided  under 


the  Workers'  Educational  Association  to  hold 
classes  at  Barmouth,  with  the  blind  harpist  as 
tutor,  to  encourage  young  Welsh  people  to  take 
up  pennillion  and  Welsh  folk  songs.  It  will  be 
the  only  class  of  its  kind  in  the  Principality. 

A  Blind  Composer. — A  blind  musician,  May 
Sabeston  Walker,  who  began  her  career  at  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Music  as  a  singer,  winning 
the  Isobel  Jay  medal,  turned  to  composition, 
studied  under  Benjamin  Dale,  and  won  the 
Josephine  Troup  scholarship.  The  works  sub- 
mitted consisted  of  a  violin  sonata,  soprano  solo 
with  orchestral  accompaniment  and  a  set  of 
variations  for  piano  pieces  on  a  Normandy  folk 
song. 

Another  Musical  Success. — Mr.  T.  G.  Dobson, 
blind  organist  and  choirmaster  of  Grange 
Church,  Kilmarnock,  who  in  January  last  gained 
the  Fellowship  "  Lafontaine  "  prize  for  organ 
playing  in  the  R.C.O.  Examination,  has  been 
awarded  the  Triennial  Silver  Medal.  This 
presentation  is  made  every  three  years  by  the 
Worshipful  Company  of  Musicians  to  the 
candidate  who  has  gained  the  highest  number  of 
marks  for  "  Tests  "  at  the  Organ. 

To  Mr.  T.  G.  Dobson  we  offer  our  hearty 
congratulations.  It  is  an  honour  of  which  he 
may  well  be  proud,  as  he  is  the  first  blind 
musician  to  hold  this  coveted  medal. 

A  Blind  Essayist. — Many  friends  of  the  blind 
will  be  pleased  to  learn  of  the  success  of  Mr. 
Witham  MacKenzie,  of  7,  Beeley  Avenue, 
Sutton-in-Ashfield,  Notts,  at  the  East  Midland 
University    of    Adult    Education    at  Rocester. 

The  syllabus  contained  essays  on  Economic 
Imperialism,  Empire  Expansion  since  1867, 
Progressive  Legislation,  The  Widening  of  the 
Franchise,  etc. 

From  the  above  two  essays  were  required. 
Mr.  MacKenzie  was  the  only  blind  student 
present  out  of  upwards  of  100  students,  and  he 
was  required  to  write  the  two  essays  without  any 
modification  whatsoever.  Mr.  MacKenzie's 
essays  were  considered  to  be  brilliant  efforts 
and  he  received  a  written  testimonial  for  the 
splendid  work  achieved. 

Eisteddfod  Successes. — At  the  Royal  National 
Eisteddfod  of  Wales,  held  at  Neath  in  August 
last,  Gladys  Beamer  of  Rhyl  (North  Wales 
Society  for  the  Blind),  shared  the  prize  for  a 
pram  set  suitable  for  a  child  age  three  to  four 
years  with  a  competitor  from  South  Wales  and 
was  highly  commended  for  a  lady's  long-sleeved 
jumper. 

Thomas  Williams  of  Conway  (North  Wales 
Society)  was  highly  commended  for  a  mat. 

At  the  Powis  Provincial  Eisteddfod,  June, 
1934,  George  Eccleston,  of  Welshpool,  won 
First  Prize  for  a  cane-seated  stool,  and  First 
Prize  for  a  basket. 
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The  Causes  of  Blindness. 

An  interesting  analysis  of  the  causes  of 
blindness  in  460  cases  examined  by  Mr. 
Burn,  Chief  Assistant  Medical  Officer  of 
Health  for  Birmingham  and  Mr.  Jameson 
Evans,  Assistant  Surgeon  of  the  Birmingham 
and  Midland  Eye  Hospital,  appeared  in  the 
September  issue  of  The  Medical  Officer.  Use 
was  made  in  the  investigation  of  the  new 
form  B.D.8,  and  although  the  writers  do  not 
suggest  that  anything  specially  new  was 
brought  out  by  their  inquiry,  it  is  of  interest 
in  that  it  shows  that  more  than  half  of  the 
cases  considered  were  of  a  preventable  nature. 

The  causes  are  given  under  26  heads, 
eleven  of  which  only  cover  one  or  two  cases. 
Hereditary  blindness  stands  at  the  top  of 
the  list  with  87  cases  (i.e.,  over  18  per  cent.) 
and  is  closely  followed  by  acquired  and  con- 
genital syphilis,  responsible  for  82  cases. 
Ophthalmia  neonatorum  is  given  as  the 
cause  in  64  (or  14  per  cent.)  of  the  cases, 
industrial  occupations  in  26  cases  (5.6  per 
cent.),  and  senile  cases  total  56,  or  12  per  cent. 
In  11  per  cent,  the  information  was  too 
scanty  to  enable  conclusions  to  be  drawn. 

The  article  gives  an  account  of  the  follow- 
up  experiment  which  is  being  carried  out  in 
Birmingham  on  the  same  lines  as  that  at  the 
Central  London  Eye  Hospital ;  a  nurse  with 
special  ophthalmic  training  and  eighteen 
months'  experience  as  staff  nurse  at  an 
eye  hospital  is  present  with  the  surgeon  daily 
in  the  out-patients'  department,  and  is 
responsible  for  seeing  that  the  treatment 
advised  by  him  is  carried  out  in  the  home. 

The  article  stresses  the  very  important 
part  that  local  authorities  may  play  in  the 
prevention  of  blindness,  and,  in  addition 
to  giving  an  account  of  the  follow-up  ex- 
periment in  Birmingham,  shows  what  other 
activities  in  the  interests  of  blindness  pre- 
vention are  carried  out  in  the  city.  A  venereal 
diseases  clinic  forms  part  of  a  maternity  and 
child  welfare  centre,  and  prospective  mothers 
who  might  dislike  attending  a  venereal 
diseases  clinic  per  se  are  ready  to  attend  when 
it  is  part  of  a  maternity  and  child  welfare 
centre.  Great  care  is  taken  in  the  treatment 
of  all  cases  of  ophthalmia  neonatorum,  two 


nurses  being  set  aside  to  give  daily  visits  in 
the  homes  of  all  cases,  and  in  addition  atten- 
dance three  times  a  week  being  required  at 
the  hospital  for  out-patients. 

Mr.  Burn  and  Mr.  Jameson  Evans  end  by 
showing  how  in  Birmingham  alone  the  ex- 
penditure on  the  welfare  of  the  blind  has  risen 
from  £12,000  in  1929  to  £26,000  in  1933  ; 
they  suggest  that  by  increased  activity  on 
the  part  of  the  local  authorities  in  the  work  of 
prevention  there  would  in  the  long  run  not 
only  be  a  saving  of  infinite  suffering,  but 
also  a  saving  of  public  money. 

The  Braille  Book  Review. 

We  have  been  asked  to  announce  that 
The  Braille  Book  Review  is  now  a  free  Braille 
magazine  which  may  be  obtained  on  request 
from  the  American  Printing  House  for  the 
Blind,  1839,  Frankfort  Avenue,  Louisville, 
Kentucky,  U.S.A.  It  is  a  monthly  magazine 
of  about  64  pages,  and  serves  as  a  guide  to 
Braille  publications,  giving  biographies  of 
authors,  book  reviews,  etc. 
Deaf  and  Blind  Research  Work  in  New 
South  Wales. 

The  First  Reports  of  the  New  South  Wales 
Research  Committee  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind, 
set  up  in  1931  by  the  Minister  of  Education, 
have  just  been  published.  The  Committee 
owed  its  origin  to  a  visit  paid  to  institutions 
for  the  deaf  and  blind  in  England  and  the 
States  by  Mr.  Beavis,  a  former  Inspector  of 
Schools  ;  on  his  return  to  New  South  Wales 
he  stressed  the  necessity  for  closer  co- 
ordination of  effort  for  the  deaf  and  the  blind, 
and  as  a  result  of  his  representations  the 
Minister  of  Education  set  up  the  Committee. 

Its  first  task  was  to  make  a  survey  of  all 
work  for  the  deaf  and  blind  in  New  South 
Wales,  and  this  completed,  it  then  set  out  to 
make  a  survey  of  similar  work  throughout 
Australia  and  New  Zealand.  It  is  the  result 
of  these  two  surveys,  the  first  conducted  by 
means  of  personal  visits  to  the  Institutions 
concerned,  and  the  second  through  the 
medium  of  correspondence,  that  are  given  in 
the  reports.  The  next,  and  more  formidable, 
task  that  the  Committee  has  set  itself  is  that 
of  making  a  somewhat  similar  survey  of  work 
for  the  blind  and  the  deaf  throughout  the 
world. 

Very  briefly,  the  following  are  the  main' 
points  brought  out  in  the  first  Reports  : — 

1.  That  although  only  Queensland  has  any 
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specific  legislation  dealing  with  the  education 
of  the  blind  child,  sections  providing  for 
compulsory  education  are  included  in  several 
Education  Acts,  and  New  South  Wales  is  the 
only  State  in  the  Commonwealth  where 
school  attendance  for  the  blind  is  not  com- 
pulsory. At  the  same  time  we  are  told  that 
in  South  Australia  ' '  The  Education  De- 
partment accepts  no  responsibility  for 
carrying  out  the  education  of  blind  children," 
and  the  onus  of  securing  attendance  appears 
to  lie  on  the  institution  authorities. 

2.  That  there  are  schools  for  the  blind  in 
each  of  the  States  of  the  Commonwealth  and 
in  New  Zealand,  with  a  total  enrolment  of 
183  children.  The  Royal  Victorian  Institute 
for  the  Blind,  Melbourne,  which  serves  the 
needs  of  Victoria,  is  the  only  one  which 
attempts  the  higher  education  of  the  blind 
in  Australia,  but  the  Jubilee  Institute,  New 
Zealand,  has  also  given  secondary  education 
to  a  few  of  its  students,  who  have  as  a  result 
been  able  to  proceed  to  the  universities. 

3.  That  each  of  the  States  has  its  trade- 
training  department  and  industrial  side, 
where  the  usual  blind  trades  are  followed, 
and  where  augmentation  of  wages  is  general. 
Over  600  workers  are  employed  in  the  Com- 
monwealth workshops,  and  over  100  at  the 
Jubilee  Institute,  New  Zealand. 

4 .  That  in  each  State  there  is  an  organisa- 
tion which  concerns  itself  with  the  social 
welfare  of  the  blind,  sometimes  forming  part 
of  the  organisation  responsible  for  education, 
training,  and  employment,  but  sometimes 
independent  of  it.  Such  organisations  pro- 
vide a  Library  service,  home  teaching,  social 
centres,  and  care  in  sickness. 

The  Report,  which  should  form  a  useful 
book  of  reference  to  all  interested  in  the  wel- 
fare of  the  blind  in  the  Empire,  ends  with  a 
note  giving  the  addresses  of  all  the  organi- 
sations, either  for  the  blind  or  the  deaf, 
referred  to  in  its  pages. 

A  New  Periodical  on  Blind  Welfare. 

We  have  pleasure  in  calling  the  attention 
of  readers  of  The  New  Beacon  to  an  im- 
portant new  periodical  "  Archiv  "  (or,  to 
give  it  its  full  title  "  Archiv  fur  das  Blinden- 
wesen  und  fur  die  Bildungsarbeitan  Seh- 
schwachen  ")  edited  by  Herr  Altmann  and 
Professor  Wanecek  of  Vienna  and  Dr.  Toth 
of  Budapest.  A  long  list  of  prospective 
contributors     include     Dr.     Edward    Allen, 


Dr.  Dolanski,  Mr.  Eagar,  Dr.  Marie  Grzegor- 
zewska,  Mr.  Irwin,  Miss  Maxfield,  Dott. 
Nicolodi,  Dr.  Zahor,  and  other  workers  for 
the  blind.  Although  the  first  number  of 
"  Archiv  "  is  entirely  in  German,  future 
issues  will  contain  articles  in  English,  French 
and  Italian. 

If  the  first  number  is  to  be  taken  as  indi- 
cative of  future  issues,  it  is  to  be  a  periodical 
of  the  learned  rather  than  the  popular  order, 
and  should  be  of  special  value  to  all  those 
interested  in  the  psychology  of  the  blind. 
Articles  in  the  first  issue  include  one  by 
Dr.  Munz,  who  has  recently  published  an 
important  book  on  sculpture  by  the  blind, 
and  deals  with  the  part  modelling  may  play 
in  determining  a  blind  man's  understanding 
of  space  relations,  another  deals  with  the 
development  of  the  senses  of  blind  children, 
and  a  third  with  the  use  of  ordinary  hand- 
writing in  schools  for  the  blind. 

The  annual  cost  of  "Archiv"  will  be 
RM.  7.50,  and  those  interested  are  invited 
to  apply  for  a  specimen  copy  of  the  first  issue 
to  the  Editor,  Hohe  Warte  32,  Wien,  XIX, 
Austria. 


REVIEWS 


Home. 
St.  Dunstan's. 

"  For  the  Duration,"  the  19th  Annual 
Report  of  St.  Dunstan's,  for  1933-34,  con- 
tains a  foreword  by  "  Ian  Hay  "  in  appreci- 
ation of  the  honour  of  knighthood  conferred 
on  Sir  Ian  Fraser,  "  complete  master  of 
every  detail  of  the  complicated  activities  " 
of  St.  Dunstan's,  "  and  an  inspiration  to  all 
in  his  devotion  to  the  task  to  which  he  has 
dedicated  his  life."  The  Report  records  that 
the  number  of  blinded  soldiers  in  St.  Dun- 
stan's care  is  still  nearly  two  thousand,  and 
it  is  a  tragic  commentary  on  the  horrible 
effects  of  gas-poisoning  to  read  that  five 
new  cases  admitted  during  the  year  were 
suffering  from  blindness  as  a  result  of  gas 
fifteen  years  before.  It  is  encouraging  to 
know  that  St.  Dunstan's  men  employed  in 
business,  as  masseurs,  telephone  operators, 
etc.,  report  that  the  effects  of  the  depression 
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in  trade  have  been  felt  much  less  keenly  in 
the  past  year,  and  more  employment  has 
been  found.  The  Report,  as  always,  owes 
much  to  the  excellent  photographs  with 
which  it  is  illustrated. 
Barclay  Home  and  School,  Brighton. 

The  41st  Annual  Report,  for  1933-34, 
shows  that  there  are  now  71  children  in  the 
School,  and  14  trainees,  receiving  instruction 
in  weaving,  machine  knitting,  and  basketry. 
Twelve  pupils  completed  their  training 
during  the  year,  and  employment  has  been 
found  for  them.  It  is  interesting  to  read 
that  several  schools  purchase  their  school 
outfits  from  the  Home.  The  report  is 
illustrated  with  several  very  attractive  pho- 
tographs, including  one  of  a  housecraft  class 
at  work,  and  one  of  prize-winners  at  a  fancy 
dress  Christmas  party. 

West  Ham  Association  for  the  Blind. 

The  Annual  Report  appears  once  again  in 
the  condensed  form  adopted  recently  for 
economy's  sake.  The  keynote  is  sounded  in 
the  phrase  :  "  In  assisting  these  people  the 
pleasure  has  been  ours."  The  Association 
has  struggled  on  through  the  difficult  period 
of  industrial  depression,  heavy  in  that 
neighbourhood,  and  claims  with  thankfulness 
that  it  has  succeeded  in  maintaining  its 
standards  of  help  to  the  blind  in  spite  of  it. 
The  Association  is  also  making  a  feature  of 
helping  to  prevent  people  from  becoming 
blind. 
Royal  Leicester  Institution  for  the  Blind. 

We  regret  that  an  error  was  made  in  a 
recent  issue  with  reference  to  subscriptions 
and  donations  to  the  Royal  Leicester  Institu- 
tion for  the  Blind  ;  the  figure  should  have 
been  £6,740,  not  £1,500. 
London  Association  for  the  Blind. 

The  Report  for  1933-34  begins  on  a  cheer- 
ful note,  as  with  improved  trade  conditions 
generally,  the  basket-factory  and  knitwear 
workshops  of  the  Association  are  able  to 
report  increased  output,  and  sales  nearly 
£700  better  than  in  the  previous  year. 
Full-time  employment  of  the  workpeople  has 
not,  however,  been  possible  as  yet,  and  the 
Association  looks  forward  to  greater  advance 
in  the  future.  Such  advance  can  only  be 
possible  with  increased  subscriptions  and 
donations,  and  it  is  disappointing  for  the 
Association  to  have  to  report  that  on  this 


side  the  year's  work  has  shown  a  decline. 
The  number  of  blind  persons  cared  for  by 
the  Association  is  now  210  as  against  178 
six  years  ago,  and  if  they  are  to  be  adequately 
helped  an  increased  subscription  list  is 
essential. 

London  Society  for  Teaching  and  Training 
the  Blind. 

There  are  a  few  Annual  Reports  which 
enliven  the  necessarily  rather  prosaic  record 
of  facts  and  figures  by  attractive  photo- 
graphy, and  the  London  Society  for  Teaching 
and  Training  the  Blind,  in  its  96th  Report, 
for  1933-34,  is  one  of  these.  A  frontispiece 
showing  a  game  under  the  trees  at  Kew, 
children  in  the  open  air  gym.  class,  and  a 
group  of  former  pupils  at  an  old  students' 
social  are  all  delightful.  There  are  now 
nearly  600  persons,  including  the  home 
workers,  in  the  care  of  the  Society,  of, whom 
243  are  either  employed  in  the  workshops, 
or  training  for  such  employment.  Stress 
is  laid  in  the  Report  on  the  important  part 
that  physical  training  should  play  in  the 
lives  of  the  young  blind,  and  reference  is 
made  to  the  Summer  course  on  Physical 
Education.  Other  matters  recorded  include 
improvements  in  the  equipment  of  the  music 
school  and  the  piano  tuning  department,  and 
the  removal  of  the  basket-makers  from 
Notting  Hill  Gate  to  Sirdar  Road.  The 
Report  includes  a  short  synopsis  of  the 
history  of  Swiss  Cottage  School  from  its 
foundation  nearly  a  century  ago  to  the  present 
time. 

Foreign. 
Yokohama  Christian  Blind  School. 

"  A  Visit  to  a  School  for  the  Blind," 
written  by  Mr.  Kawamoto,  Inspector  for 
the  Department  of  Education,  and  illu- 
strated with  some  attractive  pictures  of  the 
children  at  work  and  play,  describes  the 
work  of  the  Yokohama  Christian  Blind 
school.  There  are  44  pupils  in  the  school, 
some  of  them  very  young  (quite  small  babies 
are  taken  in  the  pre-school  department) 
and  both  boys  and  girls  are  accepted. 
Physical  training  evidently  plays  a  very 
important  part  in  the  school  curriculum,  but 
less  stress  is  laid  on  formal  exercises  in  a 
gymnasium  than  on  free  play.  Pictures  of  a 
tricycle  race,  of  small  children  scrambling  up 
an  embankment,  of  "  two  knights  in  a 
skirmish,"  of  babies  in  the  sand  pit,  and  of 
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very  solemn  little  boys  doing  an  exercise 
with  poles,  show  that  physical  training  at 
Yokohama  has  nothing  stereotyped  about  it. 
The  children  are  all  trained  to  take  their 
part  in  the  domestic  duties  of  the  school, 
going  out  shopping,  cooking,  washing  the 
dishes,  and  gathering  vegetables.  "  While 
they  are  surrounded  by  a  home-like  atmo- 
sphere they  can  at  the  same  time  learn  the 
courtesies  of  custom."  The  writer  ends  by 
saying  that  while  he  has  seen  many  schools 
with  better  equipment  and  finer  playgrounds, 
he  has  found  at  Yokohama  a  putting  into 
practice  of  the  fundamental  principles  of 
education  which  augurs  well  for  the  future  of 
education  for  the  blind  in  Japan. 

Crown     Princess     Margaret's     Workshops, 
Stockholm. 

The  Report  for  1933  gives  an  account  of 
the  money  raised  through  the  generosity  of 
Dr.  Axel  Munthe  for  the  blind,  which  is  being 
used  for  helping  the  elderly  and  unemploy- 
able blind  living  in  their  own  homes.  There 
are,  as  yet,  no  state  pensions  in  Sweden, 
though  the  Report  suggests  that  such 
pensions  appear  likely  to  be  introduced  in 
the  near  future. 

Sweden  is  divided  into  37  districts,  each 
with  what  is  termed  a  "  protecting  friend," 
who  contributes  to  the  Report  a  short  account 
of  the  work  undertaken  for  the  blind  in  the 
particular  area  concerned. 


Mr.  F.  I.  Stainshy,  owing  to  the  in- 
creased pressure  of  his  work  as  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  has  been  compelled  to  resign  his 
position  as  Honorary  Registrar  of  the 
College  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind.  Mr. 
Stainsby  has  been  Honorary  Registrar  for 
twelve  years,  and  has  rendered  much 
valuable  service  to  the  College.  It  is 
understood  that  he  will  be  succeeded  as 
Hon.  Registrar  by  Dr.  J.  M.  Ritchie. 

GIFTS    TO    PUPILS. 

Superintendents  and  Head  Teachers  of  Schools  in 
England  and  Wales  who  have  pupils  who  will  complete 
their  training  in  the  Christmas  Term  and  whom  they 
can  recommend  for  a  gift  from  the  Henry  Stainsby 
Memorial  Fund  should  send  without  delay  for  a  form 
of  application  to  the  Secretary-General  of  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind.  Gifts  take  the  form  of  watches, 
braille  typewriters,  apparatus  and  braille  books. 


NATIONAL   INSTITUTE   FOR   THE    BLIND. 

NEW   PUBLICATIONS. 
MUSIC. 

In  previous  lists  the  prices  given  represented  the 
actual  cost  of  production  and  British  customers  were 
allowed  a  reduction  of  three-quarters  of  the  catalogue 
prices.  In  this  list  the  prices  given  are  net  prices,  but 
they  represent  a  fraction  less  than  one-quarter  the 
actual  cost  of  production  and  are  applicable  not  only 
to  British  but  to  foreign  customers. 

ORGAN—  s.  d. 

12.856  Alcock,  W.  G.     Postlude  in  C  .  .  ..05 

12.857  Guilmant.     Lamentation  (from  "Pieces 

in  Different  Styles,"  Book  12,  Op.  45)     o     7 

12.858  Merkel,  G.     Sonata  in  G  minor,  Op.  42     1     o 
PIANO— 

Associated  Board  of  the  Royal  Academy  and 
Royal  College  of  Music  1935  Examinations  : — 

12.859  Grade  4  (Lower),  Lists  A  and  C  ..12 

12.860  Grade  5  (Higher),  List  A  .  .  ..09 

12.861  Grade  6  (Intermediate),  List  A  ..09 

12.862  Coates,      Eric.     In      Town     To-night 

(Knightsbridge  March)  o     5 

12.863  Mozart.     Sonata  in  D,  K.576  (Univer- 

sal Edition)      .  .  .  .  .  .  ..on 

12.864  Rowley,  Alec.     18  Melodic  and  Rhyth- 

mic Studies,  Op.  42    .  .  .  .  ..14 

12.865  Schumann.     Three     Sonatas     for     the 

Young,  Op.  118  ..  ..  ..22 

DANCE— 

12.866  Coots,  J.  F.     For  All  We  Know,  Song 

Fox-Trot  .  .  . .  .  .  ..04 

12.867  Flanagan,    B.     Shadows   on  the   Pave- 

ment, Song  Fox-Trot  . .  ..04 

12.868  Grosz,  W.     Isle  of  Capri,  Tango  Fox- 

Trot      . .  .  .  .  .  .  .  ..04 

12.869  Sarony,  L.,  and  Holmes,  L.     Tune  in! 

Song  Fox-Trot  .  .  .  .  ..04 

SONGS— 

12.870  Handel.     So     Rapid     Thy    Course     is  - 

(Tenor  Recit.  and  Air  from  "  Judas 
Maccabaeus  "),  G  :   Bx — G1  .  .  ..05 

12.871  Handel.     Would  You  Gain  the  Tender 

Creature  ?      (Tenor  Air  from  "  Acis 

and  Galatea  "),  F  :    E — G1  .  .  ..04 

12.872  Keel,  F.     A  Wanderer's  Song  ("  Salt- 

Water    Ballads  "     Second     Set),     A 
minor  :    C — E1  .  .  .  .  ..04 

12.873  Keel,    F.     A    Sailor's    Prayer    ("  Salt- 

Water  Ballads,"  Second  Set),  E  flat  : 

~B1 — E1  natural  .  .  .  .  ..04 

12.874  Warlock,  Peter.     The  Shoemaker  (from 

"  Lillvgay  "),  B  flat  minor  :    F — F1     o     4 
UNISON    SONG— 

12.875  Shaw,  Martin.     The  Song  of  the  Music 

Makers . .  .  .  .  .  . .  ..04 

TWO-PART   SONG— 

12.876  Handel.     Beauty  Lately  (from  "Alcina"), 

(arr.    for   Treble   Voices    by   W.    G. 
Whittaker)       . .  .  .  . .  ..04 


BRAILLE    BOOKS. 

The  prices  of  the  following  publications  are  subject 
to  a  reduction  of  two-thirds  for  the  blind  resident  in 
the  British  Isles  and  throughout  the  British  Empire. 

Per   Vol. 
B.B.C.   PAMPHLETS.  s.  d. 

12,818  French.  A  First-year  Course,  1934-5, 
by  E.  M.  Stephan.  S.E.B.  Large 
size,  Interpointed,  Pamphlet.     E.41     3     3 
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Per  Vol. 

12,819     German.     A  Second-year  Course,  1934-     s-   d. 
5,  by  Max  Kroemer.     S.E.B.    Large 
size,   Interpointed,  Pamphlet.     E.42     3     3 

ESSAYS,   BELLES  LETTRES,  Etc. 

12,590  This  Other  Eden,  by  E.  V.  Knox 
("  Evoe  ").  S.E.B.  Large  size, 
Interpointed,  Cloth  Boards.     G.68..      8     6 

FICTION. 

12,709-12,711  Clue  of  the  New  Pin,  The,  by 
Edgar  Wallace.  S.E.B.  Large  size, 
Interpointed,  Paper  Covers,  3  vols. 
F.163 56 

12,585-12,588     Greenbanks,  by  Dorothy  Whip- 
ple.    S.E.B.     Large     size,     Inter- 
pointed, Paper  Covers,  4  vols.     F.237     6     o 

12,756-12,758  Michael's  Evil  Deeds,  by  E. 
Phillips  Oppenheim.  S.E.B.  Large 
size,  Interlined,  Paper  Covers,  3  vols. 
F.  179    .  .  . .  . .  . .  ..60 

12,743-12,746  Modern  Comedy,  A,  by  Gals- 
worthy. S.E.B.  Large  size,  Inter- 
pointed, Paper  Covers.  Book  I.- — 
The  White  Monkey,   4  vols.     F.228     5     9 

12,630-12,635  Old  Wine  and  New,  by  Warwick 
Deeping.  S.E.B.  Large  size,  In- 
terpointed, Paper  Covers,  6  vols. 
F.316 56 

12,715-12,717  Return  of  Bull-Dog  Drummond, 
The,  by  "  Sapper."  S.E.B.  Large 
size,  Interpointed,  Paper  Covers, 
3   vols.     F.169  .  .  .  .  .-59 

FOREIGN  LANGUAGES— GERMAN. 

12.695  Easy  German  Stories,  by  Hedwig  Levi. 

S.E.B.  Large  size,  Interpointed, 
Cloth  Boards.     G.77  .  .  .  .      9     3 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

12,854  Third  Supplementary  Catalogue  of 
Books.  S.E.B.  Large  size,  Inter- 
pointed, Pamphlet     E.16     ..  ..      o     2 

12.696  Woolly  Baby,  The,  by  E.  M.  Williamson. 

S.E.B.  Large  size,  Interpointed, 
Pamphlet.     E.12        ..  ..  ..10 

POETRY  AND   DRAMA— POETRY. 

12,626  Poems  (1842),  by  Alfred  Lord  Tennyson. 
S.E.B.  Large  size,  Interpointed, 
Cloth  Boards.     G.85  .  .  ..99 

12,624  Selected  Poems,  by  W.  B.  Yeats. 
S.E.B.  Large  size,  Interpointed, 
Cloth  Boards.     G.83  .  .  ..99 

MOON    BOOKS. 

The  prices  of  the  following  publications  are  subject 
to  a  reduction  of  two-thirds  for  the  blind  resident  in 
the  British  Isles  and  throughout  the  British  Empire. 

Per   Vol. 

3.639-50     Quentin    Dtirward,    by    Sir    Walter    s.   d. 

Scott,  12  vols.  (Limited  Edition)      . .      83 

NATIONAL  INSTITUTE'S   STUDENTS'   LIBRARY. 

ADDITIONS. 
BIOGRAPHY.  Vol's. 

Gladstone,  bv  F.  Birrell  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .        2 

CLASSICS. 

Xenophon-Agesilaus  (Ed.  by  H.  Hailstone)  . .  1 
HISTORY. 

Feilding,      K.     England     under     Tudors     and 
Stuarts     .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .        3 

Maurois,  Andre,  King  Edward  and  his  Times  4 
LAW. 

Farrar,  H.     Elements  of  Company  Law  . .        5 

MODERN    LANGUAGES. 

Giinther,  O.     Walther  von  Vogelweide  . .  . .        2 

PHILOSOPHY. 

Joad,  C.  E.  M.     Guide  to  Modern  Thought      .  .        3 


POLITICAL    AND    SOCIAL    SCIENCE.  Vols. 

Merivale,    H.     Lectures    on    Colonisation    and 
Colonies    .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .      10 

Steiner,  R.     Studies  in  the  Threefold  Common- 
wealth      .  .    '       . .  . .  .  .  . .  . .        1 

THEOLOGY  AND   RELIGIONS. 

Baikie,  J.     Lands  and  Peoples  of  the  Bible     .  .        4 
Headlam,    A.    C.     What    it    Means    to    be    a 
Christian  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  . .        2 


NATIONAL 
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LIBRARY    FOR 
ADDITIONS. 
FICTION.  Vols. 

Barclay,  Florence  L.     My  Heart's  Right  There       3 

Baring-Gould,  S.     In  Dewisland 

Bowen,  Marjorie.     Set  With  Green  Herbs 

Clouston,  Storer.     Button  Brains 

Christie,  Agatha.     Jewel  Robbery  at  the  Grand 

Metropole,   from  "  Poirot   Investigates  " 
Feuchtwanger,     L.     (trans.     J.     Cleugh).     Th 

Oppermanns 
Green,  Julian.     The  Dark  Journey 
Hay,  Ian.     David  and  Destiny 
Henniker-Heaton,  Rose.     Dinner  with  James. 
Hepple,  Anne.     Gay  Go  Up 
Jones,  E.  C.  B.     The  Wedgwood  Medallion     . 
Knoblock,  E.     The  Man  with  Two  Mirrors 
Logan,  Agnes.     The  Necessary  Man 
Counterfeit  Murders 
Galanty  Gold 
Venetian  Blinds 

In   a   German   Pension 


MacClure,  V. 
MacClure,  V. 
Mannin,  Ethel 
Mansfield,    Katherine. 

Short  Stories 
Maxwell,  W.  B. 
Morgan,  Charles 
Moss,  Geoffrey 


To  What  Green  Altar  ? 
Portrait  in  a  Mirror  .  . 
I  Face  the  Stars 

Blackwood 


Pioneering,  by  Various   Authors 
"  Tales  from  the  Outposts  "     .  . 

Richmond,  Grace  S.     Red  Pepper's  Patients 

Spencer,  Erie.     The  King  of  Spain's  Daughter 

Strahan,  K.  C.     October  House 

Stribling,  T.  S.     The  Store 

Tales  of  the  North-West  Mounted  Police,  by 
Various  Authors 

Tyrell,  Mabel  L.     The  Mushroom  Field 

Vaizey,  Mrs.  G.  de  Home.  Love  Affairs  of 
Pixie 

Wheatley,  D.     Such  Power  is  Dangerous 

Whipple,  Dorothy.     High  Wages 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

Allan,  A.  O.  Year's  Progress,  or  Intercourse 
with  God.      (Daily  Readings)  .  .  .  .  .  .        1 

Benson,  E.  F.     Charlotte  Bronte  .  .  .  .        6 

Bradby,  G.  F.     The  Brontes  and  Other  Essays       2 

Berlioz,  H.  (Trans.  K.  F.  Boult).  Life  of  Hector 
Berlioz      .  .  . .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .        5 

Etherton,  Colonel  P.  T.,  and  H.  H.  Tiltman. 
Manchuria  the  Cockpit  of  Asia  . .  .  .        4 

Hamilton,  Lord  Ernest.  Halcyon  Era •;  A  Ram- 
bling Reverie  of  Now  and  Then  . .  .  .        2 

Jackson,  J.  Hampden.  Europe  Since  the  War  ; 
1918-1932  .  .  .  .  . .  .  .  .  .        2 

Lubbock,  Lady  Sybil.  On  Ancient  Ways  ;  A 
Winter  Journey  in  Egypt,  Palestine  and 
Syria         .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  . .  . .        3 

Morton,  H.  V.     In  Scotland  Again         .  .  . .        8 

Morris,  Reb.  J.     The  English  Martyrs  . .  . .        1 

Next  Ten  Years,  by  Various  Authors      .  .  .  .        1 

Nicholson,  S.  Quires  and  Places  Where  They 
Sing  . .  5 

Schweitzer,  Albert  (Trans.  C.  T.  Campion).  My 
Life  and  Thought  . .  .  .  .  .  .  .        4 

Stone,  Christopher.  Christopher  Stone  Speak- 
ing   2 
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Weigall,  Arthur.     Laura  was  My  Camel 
Wells,  E.  F.  V.     Lions  Wild  and  Friendly 
Wilkinson,    Clennell.     Nelson 

JUVENILE. 

Altsheler,  J.  A.     The  Lords  of  the  Wild 
McAlpine,  Bessie.     Allies  in  the  Fourth 

GRADE  I. 

Alcott,  Louisa  M.     Little  Women 

Reed,  Myrtle.     The  Master  of  the  Vineyard 


Vols. 

i 

2 

6 


CHRISTMAS   CARDS   FOR   THE   BLIND. 

Christmas  Cards  embossed  in  Braille  can  be  pur- 
chased from  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind 
at  prices  ranging  from  id.  to  is.  6d.  each.  Each  card 
is  inscribed  with  a  seasonable  verse  of  greeting  and 
decorated  generally  with  embossed  flowers,  animals  or 
other  suitable  emblems. 

PRICE     LIST    OF    FOREIGN     MADE    APPARATUS 

AND    GAMES. 

NATIONAL    INSTITUTE    FOR    THE    BLIND. 

224,  Great  Portland  Street,  London,  W.  1. 
AH  previous  lists  cancelled.  26th  October,  1934. 

In  order  to  give  blind  customers  the  widest  possible 
choice  of  apparatus  and  appliances  made  for  their  use, 
the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  has  decided  to 
supply,  not  only  articles  made  to  its  order  in  Great 
Britain,  but,  so  far  as  practicable,  any  article  made 
abroad  which  seems  to  be  of  genuine  utility  to  the 
blind,  and  obtainable  at  a  reasonable  price.  The 
following  is  a  list  of  foreign-made  articles,  the  prices 
of  which  are  liable  to  fluctuation  without  notice  : — 


Cat. 

Price 

No. 

Description. 

£ 

s. 

d- 

— 

Backgammon,  Game  of 

1 

10 

0 

9,300 

Braille  Slate,  Large  size 
(30  lines,  36  cells.) 

0 

11 

6 

9,301 

Braille  Slate,  Medium  size 
(22  lines,  23  cells.) 

0 

7 

0 

9,292 

Chess  and  Draughts  Outfit 

0 

10 

6 

9,302 

Chess  set  (Board  and  men) 

0 

8 

9 

9,280 

Crossword  Puzzle  Board 

0 

8 

9 

9,291 

Dominoes 

0 

4 

6 

9,293 

Draughts  set  (Board  and  men) 

0 

8 

0 

9,312 

Interlining  Frame 
(16  lines,  23  cells.) 

0 

6 

0 

9,313 

Interpointing  Frame 
(22  lines,  23  cells.) 

0 

7 

O 

9,309 

Pocket  Frame  with  style    .  . 
(5  lines,  18  cells.) 

0 

4 

O 

9,3n 

Pocket  Frame,  with  style 
(8  lines,  24  cells). 

0 

6 

6 

9,303 

Style,  aluminium  handle     .  . 

0 

0 

9 

9,304 

Thermometer 

0 

12 

6 

9,290 

Windmills,  The  Game  of     .  . 

0 

5 

9 

N.I.B.   HOMES. 
VACANCIES,  31st  October,  1934. 

Name  of  Home.  Vacancies. 

Home  for  Blind  Women,  Hove  . .  .  .  — 

Guest  House  for  Blind  Women,  Leamington         4 
(No  present  applications.) 

8,  Oval   Road,    London.     Hostel  for   Blind 

Women       .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .        — 

9,  Oval   Road,    London.     Hostel   for   Blind 

Women       .  .  .  .  . .  .  .  . .  6 

( No  present  applications.) 

Sunshine    Home    for    Blind    Babies,     East 

Grinstead  .  .  .  .  .  .  . .  3 

(3  applications  under  consideration.) 

Sunshine  Home  for  Blind  Babies,  Southport         6 
(2  applications  under  consideration.) 

Sunshine  Home  for  Blind  Babies  (physically 

or  mentally  backward),  Leamington     .  .  4 

Convalescent  and  Holiday  Home,  "  Ban- 
now,"  St.  Leonards  (Permanent  Section 
for  Men  with  some  means)         .  .  .  .  1 


BRAILLE  READERS  NEED  BRAILLE  CATALOGUES 

The  following  are  available  : — 

Main  Catalogue  of  Books  published  by  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind  up  to  April,  1931.  In  2  vols. 
Vol.  1  contains  all  kinds  of  books  except  Fiction, 
Juvenile  Fiction  and  Anthologies,  which  occupy 
Vol.  II.  Paper  covers.  (11,193-11,194.)  6d.  per  vol. 
net. 

First  Supplementary  Catalogue  of  Books  published 
from  April,  1931,  to  April,  1932.  Pamphlet.  (11,717.) 
2d.  net. 

Second  Supplementary  Catalogue  of  Books  published 
from  April,  1932,  to  April,  1933.  S.E.B.  Pamphlet. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  JOINT  COMMITTEE. 

Opinions  and  Criticisms  from  Several  Points  of  View. 

The  importance  of  the  Report  of  the  Joint  Blind  Welfare  Committee  appointed  by  the 
Association  of  Municipal  Corporations  and  the  County  Councils  Association  has  induced  us 
to  publish  it  as  a  Supplement  to  this  issue  of  The  New  Beacon.  Below,  and  in  the  following 
pages,  people  with  wide  experience  of  blind  welfare  and  representative  of  its  many-sided  nature 
have  been  given  the  opportunity  of  expressing  the  views  formed  by  them  on  the  first  reading  of  the 
Report.  It  will  be  fully  understood  that  we  do  not  necessarily  endorse  the  statements  made  by  our 
contributors  and  we  are  not  necessarily  in  agreement  with  any  of  the  opinions  expressed  by 
them. — Editor,  The  New  Beacon. 

I. 

IN  my  opinion  the  Report  should  be  welcomed  as  a  sincere  and  earnest  effort  to  secure 
greater  co-operation  and  better  results  in  the  light  of  experience  already  gained. 
The  Report  cannot  be  accepted  as  a  "  finished  article,"  but  it  might  well  be  received 
as  the  Committee's  report  on  their  "  preliminary  inquiry  "  regarding  the  welfare  of 
63,000  blind  persons  in  England  and  Wales.  The  fact  that  there  are  suggestions  and 
recommendations  which  cannot  be  approved  by  persons  generally  engaged  in  the  work, 
is  probably  due  to  lack  of  close  experience  and  to  misunderstanding,  and  certainly 
not  to  want  of  heart  or  thought. 

It  is  not  quite  clear  from  what  source  or  sources  the  Joint  Committee  received  their  in- 
formation, but  in  my  opinion  the  Report  could  have  been  greatly  improved  by  seeking  the 
advice  of  well-qualified  persons  who  are  most  intimately  acquainted  with  the  provisions  for 
blind  persons  from  infancy  to  old  age. 

To  recommend  a  "  Central  Body  "  composed  of  persons  representing  all  phases  of  the  work 
is  excellent,  but  to  recommend  that  one  of  the  many  agencies  should  become  the  "  Central 
Body  "  to  dominate  all  the  other  agencies  is  most  unfortunate. 

The  Report  would  have  been  much  more  acceptable  to  workers  for  the  blind  generally 
if,  at  this  stage,  the  name  of  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  had  not  been  mentioned  in  it. 
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The  Committee  of  the  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind  are  held  in  very  high  esteem, 
and  the  work  which  they  do  is  greatly 
appreciated  not  only  in  England  and  Wales, 
but  throughout  the  whole  blind  world.  It 
is  difficult  to  imagine,  however,  that  even  a 
reconstituted  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind  would  be  able  or  willing  to  control  the 
work  now  done  by  the  College  of  Teachers, 
the  Association  of  Workshops  for  the  Blind, 
and  the  Union  of  Counties  Associations  for 
the  Blind. 

It  would  be  better  for  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind  to  remain  a  separate 
agency  as  it  has  been,  and  as  it  now  is,  and 
to  arrange  for  the  National  Body  to  take 
the  place  of  the  Union  of  Counties  Associ- 
ations :  the  new  body  to  be  fully  representa- 
tive of  all  phases  of  the  work. 

The  suggestions  in  paragraph  5,  that  the 
National  Library  and  the  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind  should  amalgamate,  should  be 
left  for  the  new  body  to  consider.  The 
reference  in  the  same  paragraph  to  the 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind  and  the 
College  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind,  and  to  the 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind  and  the 
Association  of  Workshops  for  the  Blind  is 
difficult  to  follow,  as  the  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind,  like  many  o' hers,  is  only  in- 
terested in  education  and  employment  as  a 
separate  agency. 


In  my  opinion  the  Report  should  be 
welcomed  as  an  able  contribution  to  a 
scheme  of  re-organisation,  bearing  in  mind 
the  responsibilities  of  Local  Authorities  under 
the  Blind  Persons  Act,  1920,  and  to  the 
long  experience  of  persons  with  undoubted 
ability  in  blind  affairs.  Criticisms  should  be 
friendly  and  constructive.  With  that  object 
in  view,  I  beg  to  make  the  following  recom- 
mendations : — 

Recommendations . 

1.  That  the  scheme  should  be  recast,  and 
all  reference  to  the  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind  suggesting  it  should  be  the  new 
National  Body,  should  be  eliminated. 

2.  That  paragraph  5  should  be  deleted. 
The  "  New  Body  "  could  better  deal  with 
the  matters  referred  to. 

3.  That  four  regional  areas  as  recom- 
mended in  paragraph  7  of  the  proposed 
Scheme  should  be  approved  and  encouraged. 

4.  That  paragraph  2(b)  in  Regional  Bodies, 
under  Schedule  C,  should  be  transferred  to 
the  functions  of  the  National  Body  ;  it  should 
follow  paragraph  5  in  the  proposed  Scheme, 
and  should  also  be  included  in  Schedule  C 
under  functions  of  the  National  Body.  In 
my  opinion  it  is  essential  that  Inspectors 
should  be  attached  to  the  National  Body. 

M.  Priestley. 


II. 


WHILST  every  member  of  the 
community  no  doubt  has  the 
deepest  sympathy  with  the  blind 
and  is  anxious  to  promote  their 
welfare  in  every  respect,  it  is  also  true  to  say 
that  many  people  have  been  gradually  be- 
coming more  and  more  tired  of  the  multipli- 
city of  organisations  that  have  been  set  up 
for  dealing  with  the  Welfare  of  the 
Blind. 

Indeed  this  very  multiplicity  has  more 
hindered  than  assisted  the  progress  of  the 
movement  and  there  are  now  no  less  than 
436  different  organisations  dealing  with  some 
63,000  blind  persons,  or  roughly  1  for  every 
144  blind  persons  in  England  and  Wales. 

Abundant  proof  of  the  necessity  for  simpli- 
fication is  forthcoming  from  the  number  and 
variety  of  bodies  who  from  time  to  time  of 
recent  years  have  propounded  schemes  and 


counter-schemes  for  the  reorganisation  of 
the  structure  of  blind  welfare  work  in  this 
country. 

It  has  remained,  however,  for  the  Joint 
Committee  of  the  Association  of  Municipal 
Corporations  and  the  County  Councils  Asso- 
ciations, as  representing  the  Local  Autho- 
rities who  are  responsible  for  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Blind  Persons  Act,  1920,  to  pro- 
duce the  first  comprehensive  and  reasonable 
Report  on  the  subject.  It  is  obvious  that 
the  Committee  has  gone  very  thoroughly  and 
carefully  into  the  problem,  and  although  in 
some  quarters  it  has  been  complained  that 
certain  Central  Bodies  have  not  been  con- 
sulted nor  their  wishes  ascertained  it  must 
be  remembered  that  after  all  this  inquiry 
and  Report  were  designed  to  indicate  the 
opinion  of  the  Local  Authorities. 

Without  going  into  details,  there  are  one 
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or  two  important  principles  involved  in  the 
Joint  Committees'  Memorandum. 

First,  there  is  the  recognition  of  the  value 
of  voluntary  work.  There  is  no  attempt  nor 
suggestion  in  the  slightest  at  stifling  volun- 
tary enterprise. 

Where,  however,  legislation  has  imposed  a 
duty  on  the  Local  Authority  to  provide  for 
any  section  of  the  community  it  is  wasteful 
and  uneconomic  for  voluntary  enterprise  to 
endeavour  to  work  in  a  more  or  less  water- 
tight compartment.  As  Mr.  Neville  Cham- 
berlain said  at  Birmingham  last  summer,  in 
addressing  the  Maternity  and  Child  Welfare 
Conference  :  "  Where  you  can  get  voluntary 
enterprise  loyally  co-operating  with  the  local 
authority  there  you  get  an  eminently  satis- 
factory public  service." 

This  is  true  of  all  our  social  services  and 
especially  is  it  true  in  blind  welfare.  And  we 
all  know  that  this  co-operation  has  not  always 
been  in  evidence  in  every  area.  Not  that 
this  has  been  the  fault  of  voluntary  enter- 
prise only.  The  Local  Authority  element,  too, 
must  share  the  blame. 

When,  however,  a  voluntary  body  is  de- 
pendent on  funds  from  a  Local  Authority,  it 
is  only  fair  that  in  the  interest  of  the  rate- 
payers who  have  to  find  such  money  the 
Local  Authority  should  have  a  right  to  indi- 
cate the  way  in  which  such  money  should  be 
spent  and  to  signify  their  approval  or  other- 
wise of  the  services  rendered  in  return  for  it. 

Another  point  that  strikes  one  is  the  de- 
cision of  the  Committee  that  reorganisation 
and  co-ordination  of  the  Central  Bodies  is 
preferably  to  be  brought  about  by  a  fusion  of 
existing  bodies  rather  than  by  the  establish- 
ment of  yet  another  body  for  the  purpose. 

The  Joint  Committee  appear  to  be  in  a 
somewhat  strong  position  so  far  as  many  of 
the  bodies  are  concerned  unless  the  recom- 


mendations are  accepted,  for  it  would  be 
quite  possible  for  the  Local  Authorities  to 
ask  the  permission  of  the  Minister  of  Health 
for  an  alteration  or  discontinuance  of  the 
grants  in  the  scheme  of  the  Minister  under 
Section  102  (1)  of  the  Local  Government  Act, 
1929. 

To  what  extent  the  Joint  Committee  are 
prepared  to  accept  any  alteration  or  amend- 
ment of  their  scheme  I  know  not,  but  they 
have  received  the  sanction  of  their  parent 
bodies  to  negotiate  with  the  voluntary 
organisations  on  the  basis  thereof.  And  a 
remarkably  fine  logical  basis  it  seems  to  be. 
It  remains  for  those  who  take  part  in  such 
negotiations  to  enter  in  the  right  spirit. 
After  all,  there  is  one  thing  in  common,  surely, 
that  everyone  is  aiming  at  the  welfare  of  the 
blind  and  that  this  should  be  borne  in  mind 
throughout.  Nothing  could  be  more  unfair 
at  such  a  time  than  to  attempt  to  revive  old 
enmities  and  jealousies  or  to  perpetuate 
feuds  which,  whatever  their  origin  or  justi- 
fication in  the  past,  ought  now  to  be  dead  and 
buried. 

When  everything  is  thrown  in  the  melting 
pot  organisations  as  such  may  have  to  go 
if  found  redundant,  but  the  personnel  of  these 
organisations  can  no  doubt  be  found  a  use- 
ful place  within  the  new  structure.  No 
organisation  or  individual  may  live  to  see 
everything  exactly  as  he  or  she  would  like ; 
in  fact,  it  might  not  be  in  the  best  interest 
of  the  blind  if  it  was  otherwise. 

If,  however,  the  right  spirit  is  exhibited 
by  all  concerned  there  is  no  reason  why  that 
happy  medium  in  blind  welfare  organisation 
may  not  be  reached  which,  although  not 
final  nor  yet  the  ideal  at  which  we  must  aim, 
will  be  something  immeasurably  superior 
to  anything  we  have  had  in  the  past. 

"  Northerner." 


III. 


THE  increasing  interest  and  closer 
contact  and  co-operation  of  Local 
Authorities  indicated  by  the  Report 
should  benefit  the  blind  community, 
as  Local  Authorities  will  no  doubt  aim  at 
adequate  and  more  uniform  standards  of 
assistance  for  employable  and  unemployable 
blind  persons. 

References  in  the  Report  to  the  "  exces- 
sive number  of  Voluntary  Bodies ;   contri- 


butions from  Local  Authorities  to  Volun- 
tary Associations  who  have  ceased  to  render 
effective  services  ;  extent  to  which  existing 
Voluntary  Associations  are  redundant ;  con- 
siderable confusion  and  overlapping  ;  waste 
of  voluntary  effort ;  acrimonious  scramble 
for  functions  ;  waste  of  money  which  could 
be  better  spent  on  additional  services  and 
comforts  for  the  blind  themselves  ;  futility 
of  Local  Authorities  contributing  to  Regional 
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Bodies  who  redistribute  the  contributions 
among  local  Voluntary  Agencies,"  suggest 
that  there  is  dead  wood  to  be  cut  out  in 
order  to  promote  healthy  growth. 

Whilst  the  functions  of  the  National  Body 
and  Local  Agencies  are  clear,  the  necessity 
for  Regional  Bodies  may  be  questioned  be- 
cause : — 

(a)  With  a  Register  of  Blind  in  the  posses- 

sion of  the  Local  Authority,  dupli- 
cated by  the  Local  Agency,  a  third 
copy  for  the  Regional  Body  may  not 
be  necessary.  A  National  Register 
could,  if  necessary,  be  kept  at  Head- 
quarters. 

(b)  With    the    existing    adequate    Local 

Supervision  and  National  Inspection, 
Regional  Supervision  may  in  some 
areas  be  superfluous. 

(c)  A  local  Ophthalmic  Surgeon  Referee 

service  may  be  more  convenient  than 
a  regional  one,  the  panel  of  referees  to 
be  kept  by  the  National  Body  and 
examinations  arranged  locally. 

(d)  The  National  Body  could  work  directly 

through  the  Local  Authorities  and/or 


Local  Agencies  in  educational  work 
for  the  prevention  of  blindness,  orga- 
nise   Regional   and   Home   Teachers' 
Conferences  and  encourage  large  Home 
Workers'  Schemes. 
(e)  Home    Teachers    can    be    trained    by 
agencies  carrying  out  aftercare  work 
on  a  large  scale  and  it  may  be  difficult 
to  see  which  part  of  the  training  could 
be  dealt  with  by  a  Regional  Body. 
The    Association    of    Workshops   for   the 
Blind  with  its  technical  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience might  deal  with  collective  buying 
and  marketing,   in  fact  it  is   launching   a 
scheme  for  collective  buying  and  has  under 
consideration   the   possibilities   of   collective 
marketing. 

These  brief  comments,  which  could  be 
amplified  considerably,  aim  at  eliminating 
unnecessary  work,  cutting  down  overhead 
expenses,  and  in  the  words  of  the  Report 
"  giving  Local  Authorities  a  better  return 
for  grants  now  made  "  and  avoiding  "  con- 
siderable waste  of  money  which  could  be 
better  spent  on  additional  services  and  com- 
forts for  the  blind  themselves." 

H.  S.  Edkins. 


IV. 


1TRY  to  think  that  the  Report  of  the  Joint 
Blind  Welfare  Committee,  appointed  by 
the  Association  of  Municipal  Corpor- 
ations and  the  County  Councils  Asso- 
ciation, is  a  conscientious  attempt  to 
achieve  co-ordination  in  the  Blind  World, 
and  while,  like  the  curate's  egg,  it  is  good  in 
parts,  I  cannot  but  perceive  how  lacking  in 
knowledge  of  the  true  circumstances  the 
authors  are,  in  the  exaggerated  statements 
the  Report  contains. 

As  a  member  of  the  Councils  of  four 
National  Bodies,  namely  the  Union  of 
Counties  Associations,  the  College  of  Teachers 
of  the  Blind,  the  Association  of  Workshops 
for  the  Blind  and  the  National  Institute  for 
the  Blind,  the  following  are  my  views  on  the 
Report : — 

i.  The  Scheme,  I  feel,  is  prejudiced  by 
the  very  unfortunate  recommendation  that 
the  proposed  National  Council  should  fall 
under  the  wing  of  one  of  the  existing  national 
bodies.  As  this  was  in  the  mind  of  the  Joint 
Committee,  would  it  not  have  been  wiser  to 
have  left  it  unsaid,  at  all  events  in  the  pre- 
liminary report  ? 
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2.  The  Report  fails  to  do  justice  to  the 
national  bodies  concerned.  None  of  these 
organisations,  as  far  as  one  can  tell,  has 
been  allowed  to  state  its  case.  It  is  incon- 
ceivable that  even  the  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind  would  agree  to  many  of 
the  statements  the  Report  contains.  The 
judicial  axe  of  the  Joint  Committee  is  to  fall 
on  the  heads  of  a  number  of  these  bodies  who 
are  to  be  disinherited,  and  whose  works  and 
functions  are  to  be  handed  over  to  another. 
In  these  days  of  democratic  government,  one 
would  have  expected  that  even  a  body  such 
as  the  Joint  Committee  would  not  have 
been  so  imprudent  as  to  make  such  sweeping 
recommendations,  without  first  of  all  hearing 
in  conference  what  the  various  national 
bodies  had  to  say  on  the  matter.  It  may  be 
that  this  Committee  does  not  appreciate 
the  enormous  amount  of  work  which  officers 
of  certain  of  these  national  bodies  under- 
take, and  undertake  voluntarily  without  any 
thought  of  recompense. 

3.  The  cases  quoted  for  reorganisation  are 
very  inapt.     Two  of  the  organisations  re- 
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ferred  to,  namely  Guide  Dogs  and  the 
Gardeners'  Guild,  are  so  small  and  insig- 
nificant that  to  use  these  two  bodies  as  a 
basis  on  which  to  argue  a  case  for  reorgani- 
sation, not  only  robs  the  argument  of  its 
force  but  renders  it  abortive. 

4.  The  reference  in  paragraph  5  that  both 
the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  and  the 
College  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind  deal  with 
education  is  entirely  misleading.  As  is  well 
known,  the  work  of  the  National  Institute  for 
the  Blind  in  the  field  of  education  is  akin  to 
other  organisations  up  and  down  the  country, 
who  have  charge  of  educational  establish- 
ments, such  as  Birmingham,  Bristol,  Man- 
chester, Swiss  Cottage,  etc.,  while  the  work 
of  the  College  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind  is 
definitely  of  a  national  character.  It  is 
equally  misleading  to  bracket  together  the 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind  and  the 
Association  of  Workshops  for  the  Blind  in 
the  matter  of  employment.  While  there 
has  been  a  great  deal  of  co-operation  between 
these  two  bodies,  it  must  never  be  forgotten 
that  matters  of  real  importance  in  the  field 
of  employment  must  necessarily  fall  under 
the  purview  of  the  Association  of  Work- 
shops for  the  Blind. 

5.  As  a  member  of  the  College  of  Teachers 
of  the  Blind,  I  feel  that  to  suggest  that  the 
examination    of    teachers   for   the    diploma 


(which  is  a  qualification  required  by  the 
Board  of  Education)  should  be  undertaken 
by  a  body  which,  as  the  Report  infers,  will 
chiefly  consist  of  representatives  of  Local 
Authorities,  is  lacking  in  a  sense  of  proportion. 
This  body,  too,  will  be  responsible  for  the 
examination  of  craft  instructors,  as  well  as 
home  teachers.  If  the  proposed  scheme  in- 
tended that  this  responsible  duty  should  still 
fall  upon  the  College  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind, 
it  should  have  said  so,  instead  of  giving  an 
impression  which  was  never  intended. 

6.  A  weakness  is  exposed  in  the  last  para- 
graph of  the  Report,  which  states  that  for  the 
purpose  of  collective  buying  and  marketing, 
some  national  or  regional  bodies  should  be 
set  up.  It  would  appear  from  this  remark 
that  the  Joint  Committee  has  lost  sight  of 
the  fact,  if  it  ever  knew  it,  that  such  an 
organisation  as  this  already  exists,  and  that 
its  co-operative  scheme  of  buying  is  instru- 
mental in  reducing  the  cost  of  production  in 
a  number  of  workshops  in  the  country.  Is 
this  work  to  be  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
Association  of  Workshops  for  the  Blind  and 
dealt  with  by  this  National  Council,  or  are 
we  to  be  permitted  in  our  own  humble  way 
to  carry  on  a  work  which  is  rendering  in- 
valuable service  to  workshops,  and,  inciden- 
tally, saving  a  number  of  them  an  appreciable 
sum  per  annum  ?  S.  W.  Starling, 


V 


IT  appears  to  me  that  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee seems  to  have  very  little  appre- 
ciation of  the  present  functions  of  the 
national  bodies,  each  of  which  has 
clearly  defined  and  specialised  duties.  I 
fail  to  perceive  where  there  is  overlapping 
or  dissipation  of  effort  in  these,  and  it  is  a 
great  pity  that  the  Joint  Committee  did  not 
trouble  to  take  evidence  from  representatives 
of  the  bodies  themselves. 

It  is  surely  confusing  the  issue  when  it  is 
remarked,  and  criticism  implied,  that  the 
blind  "are  being  dealt  with  by"  270  local 
Voluntary  Associations  and  146  Local  Autho- 
rities. It  would  be  just  as  pertinent  to 
suggest  in  another  sphere  that  there  is 
duplication  of  effort  because  there  are 
hundreds  of  local  Education  Authorities 
dealing  with  education. 

I  cannot  visualise,  from  the  Report,  a 
reconstituted    National    Institute    for    the 


Blind  capable  of  dealing  more  effectively 
with  the  problems  dealt  with  by  such  bodies 
as  the  Library,  the  College,  the  Association 
of  Workshops  or  the  Union.  The  College  of 
Teachers,  to  deal  with  only  one  of  these,  is 
a  body  of  professional  men  and  women  who 
are  concerned  chiefly  with  the  technique  of 
education,  conducting,  with  the  approval  of 
the  Board  of  Education  and  the  Ministry  of 
Health,  their  own  qualifying  examinations 
and  are  really  more  closely  allied  in  spirit 
to  such  professional  organisations  as  the 
Royal  Society  of  Teachers  or  the  National 
Union  of  Teachers  than  to  the  proposed  new 
central  authority. 

I  fail  to  see  any  anomaly  in  one  society 
printing  and  publishing  Braille  books  and 
another  society  acting  as  a  library.  It  has 
never  been  suggested  that  Messrs.  Mac- 
millan,  the  publishers,  would  be  the  best 
administrators  of  the  London  Library. 
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If  10  per  cent,  of  the  adult  blind  popu- 
lation use  embossed  type  the  inference 
should  be,  surely,  that  effort  is  needed  to 
increase  the  number  of  readers  and  not  to 
mix  the  functions  of  a  publishing  house  with 
a  library. 

In  spite  of  its  constitution  the  Committee 
seems  a  little  out  of  touch  with  the  feelings 


of  Local  Authorities.  Probably  the  greatest 
dissatisfaction  of  these  bodies  is  felt  in  con- 
nection with  the  work  of  the  Counties  Asso- 
ciations, yet  we  find  few  constructive  ideas 
put  forward,  other  than  a  regrouping  on  a 
numerical  basis  for  their  improvement. 

I  cannot  imagine  that  the  Report  will  be 
generally  acceptable.         Edward  Evans. 


VI 


IT  was  Rabelais  who  said  :  "  It  is  absurd 
that  he  should  govern  others  who  knows 
not  how  to  govern  himself."  During  the 
course  of  the  past  two  years  a  number  of 
documents  have  been  published  purporting 
to  instruct  us  as  to  the  methods  that  ought 
to  be  adopted  for  the  reorganisation  of  volun- 
tary associations  for  the  blind.  It  is  not 
being  ungenerous  to  suggest  that  none  of 
these  schemes  have  hitherto  constituted  a 
satisfactory  basis  of  discussion,  by  reason  of 
the  fact  that  they  have  emanated  from 
sources  that  have  invariably  been  suspect 
because  they  sought  to  exalt  some  particular 
interest  and  to  select  one  or  other  of  the 
national  organisations  for  what  has  been 
regarded  as  "  preferential  treatment."  The 
document  just  published  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Joint  Committee  of  Local  Authorities 
must  surely  be  immune  from  such  criticism, 
since  there  are  no  vested  interests  which 
have  to  be  served  or  placated  by  those  who 
have  originated  the  present  scheme.  What- 
ever we  may  think,  therefore,  of  the  pro- 
posals made,  we  must  surely  respect  the  im- 
partiality of  those  who  are  solely  concerned 
with  the  principle  of  sound  administration. 
The  members  of  the  Joint  Committee  may 
not  be  experts  in  welfare  work  on  behalf  of 
the  blind,  but  they  know  what  good  adminis- 
tration is,  and  they  know  also  when  they  are 
receiving  value  for  the  expenditure  they 
make  on  the  various  services  for  the  conduct 
of  which  they  are  responsible.  It  is  obvious 
then  that  we  must  treat  this  document 
seriously  and  with  a  degree  of  respect  not 
hitherto  accorded  to  other  schemes,  because, 
as  I  have  already  said,  its  impartiality  is 
beyond   cavil. 

It  can  no  longer  be  seriously  argued  that 
reorganisation  is  unnecessary.  All  our  ex- 
periences go  to  show  that  the  expenditure 
being  incurred  is  not  yielding  the  most  satis- 
factory results.  The  duplication  of  services 
results  in  a  dissipation  of  resources  which 


cannot  be  justified  under  a  S3^stem  of  efficient 
administration,  and  the  Joint  Committee  is 
perfectly  justified  in  demanding  that  if 
public  money  is  to  be  expended  in  the  mainte- 
nance of  welfare  work,  the  quality  of  ad- 
ministration they  have  a  right  to  expect 
should  be  above  reproach. 

Doubtless  most  of  us  have  our  pet  theories 
which  we  would  like  to  perpetrate  upon  the 
community  if  opportunities  were  available, 
but  it  is  well  for  the  community  that 
such  chances  should  not  be  given.  We  may 
say   regretfully   with   the    Persian   poet  :■ — 

"  Ah  love  !  could  you  and  I  with  fate  conspire 
To  grasp  this  sorry  scheme  of  things  entire, 

Would  not  we  shatter  it  to  bits — and  then 
Remould  it  nearer  to  the  heart's  desire  I  " 

But  the  shattering  process  has  gone  on  much 
too  long,  and  the  days  for  reconstruction  are 
at  hand,  fortunately  to  be  largely  influenced 
by  those  who  have  no  pecuniary  interest  to 
serve,  but  who  are  wholly  concerned  with 
good  government  and  a  judicious  expenditure 
of  public  monies.  It  must  not  be  inferred, 
however,  from  these  observations  that  the 
writer  is  or  can  be  committed  to  every  detail 
of  the  scheme  which  is  now  under  consider- 
ation. In  principle  I  believe  it  is  thoroughly 
sound,  1  hough  with  many  of  its  details  I 
regret  to  say  I  profoundly  disagree.  If  there 
is  any  desire  to  approach  this  subject  in  a 
spirit  of  accommodation  nothing  but  good 
can  result  from  a  calm  and  dispassionate 
examination  of  the  provisions  of  the  Scheme. 
I  do  not  expect  that  its  promoters  anticipate 
that  everything  they  have  laid  down  will 
prove  to  be  practicable  and  acceptable,  but 
they  are  entitled  to  insist  upon  their  pro- 
posals being  courteously  examined,  and  if 
we  fail  to  do  this,  and  bar  the  way  by  ob- 
structive tactics,  a  magnificent  opportunity 
may  be  for  ever  lost  to  us,  because  we  shall 
hasten  the  day  when  complete  public  control 
will  effectively  supersede  the  voluntary 
agencies.     There  is  a  disposition,  I  fear,  to 
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overlook  the  fact  that  an  overwhelming  pro- 
portion of  the  money  needed  for  the  effective 
performance  of  our  work  is  now  being  pro- 
vided by  the  State  and  by  County  and 
County  Borough  Authorities,  and  those  of  us 
who  are  interested  in  the  preservation  of  the 
voluntary  system  are  not  entitled  to  act  as 
though  the  whole  scheme  of  things  is  com- 
pletely vested  within  our  control.  Largely 
the  converse  is  true,  and  unless  we  are  pre- 
pared to  give  the  Local  Authorities  that  full 
measure  of  co-operation  to  which  they  are 
entitled  it  is  inevitable  that  the  voluntary 
agencies  will  be  largely  superseded.  On 
grounds  of  expediency  alone  such  an  attitude 
is  more  than  justifiable,  for  in  the  year  1931- 
J2' — the  latest  period  for  which  figures  are 
provided — the  Local  Authorities  are  said  to 
have  expended  £896,069,  which  is  probably 
more  than  double  the  amount  provided  from 
voluntary  sources,  apart  from  the  fact  that 
public  expenditure  is  rapidly  growing  on  these 
services.  In  the  year  1933-34  the  London 
County  Council  expended  a  sum  of  £176,000 
on  the  education,  employment  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  blind.  These  and  many  other 
like  considerations  that  could  be  advanced 
must  be  accepted  as  overwhelming  evidence 
justifying  the  intervention  of  local  governing 
bodies. 

It  appears  that  the  present  organisation  of 
blind  welfare  services  is  undertaken  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales  by  436  different  bodies,  com- 
prising 146  local  authorities,  270  local 
voluntary  associations,  7  counties  associ- 
ations and  13  national  bodies,  and  I  entirely 
subscribe  to  the  view  expressed  by  the  Joint 
Committee  when  they  say  that  such  a  multi- 
plicity of  agencies  is  excessive.  The  number 
must  be  large  by  reason  of  the  evolution  of 
the  services,  but  Section  III  of  the  Blind 
Persons  Act,  had  it  been  properly  admi- 
nistered, would  have  eliminated  much  that 
is  redundant  in  the  scheme  of  things,  and 
would  have  so  restricted  numbers  as  to  con- 
fine the  work  to  agencies  that  are  really 
essential.  It  is  unreasonable  to  attribute 
all  the  blame  to  voluntary  agencies  for  the 
multiplicity  of  organisations  :  had  the  local 
authorities  seriously  addressed  themselves 
to  this  aspect  of  the  problem  by  more  rigidly 
scrutinising  the  applications  for  registration 
many  of  the  evils  from  which  we  are  now 
suffering  could  have  been  entirely  eliminated. 
It  is  not  too  late,  however,  to  deal  with  this 


matter,  though  it  can  never  be  undertaken 
efficiently  so  long  as  every  local  authority  is 
free  to  register  all  and  sundry  of  the  societies 
that  are  or  may  be  constituted  in  the  future, 
for  central  administration  is  inevitably 
weakened  by  the  multiplicity  of  societies 
that  are  registered  for  the  pursuit  of  all 
manner  of  trivial  objects,  many  of  which 
are  redundant  because  they  are  comprised 
within  the  sphere  of  work  of  the  agencies 
already  approved.  Innumerable  instances 
could  be  given  which  serve  to  emphasise  this 
weakness  :  there  ought  to  be  no  necessity 
for  sports  clubs,  social  clubs,  school  organi- 
sations and  other  subordinate  activities  to 
be  regarded  as  separate  entities  within  the 
ambit  of  welfare  work.  A  properly  con- 
sidered scheme  undertaken  by  the  local 
authority  acting  in  co-operation  with  the 
voluntary  agency  of  any  locality  should  pro- 
vide for  these  activities,  thus  considerably 
reducing  the  number  of  agencies  appealing 
for  public  funds.  In  any  circumstances,  it 
is  extremely  doubtful  whether  such  enter- 
prises should  be  countenanced,  since  they 
embrace  spheres  of  work  that  generally 
should  be  maintained  by  the  persons  con- 
stituting these  societies,  and  most  certainly 
they  ought  not  to  be  permitted  to  appeal  to 
the  public  for  funds. 

Section  5  of  the  explanatory  memorandum 
is  particularly  interesting  because  it  seeks 
to  define  the  functions  of  two  important 
national  organisations,  the  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind  and  the  National  Library,  and 
apparently  suggests  that  they  should  be 
amalgamated  under  one  administration.  The 
document  observes  that  only  10  per  cent,  of 
the  blind  use  embossed  literature.  I  have 
no  desire  to  cavil  about  details,  but  obviously 
that  figure  is  inaccurate  ;  it  can  be  shown 
without  the  slightest  difficulty  that  the 
number  is  easily  double  the  figure  assigned 
in  this  document  ;  but  the  important  con- 
tention is  that  it  seems  little  short  of  ridicu- 
lous that  two  separate  organisations  should 
make  provision  for  so  small  a  number  of 
people.  I  cannot  possibly  agree  with  this 
suggestion.  The  functions  of  the  two  organi- 
sations are  complementary  to  each  other,  and 
so  long  as  they  work  in  close  co-operation  and 
avoid  duplication  of  expenditure  on  common 
services  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  show  that 
there  are  essential  differences  in  the  scope, 
object  and  purposes  of  these  organisations 
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that  are  not  common  to  each.  For  the 
most  part  their  functions  are  distinctive,  and 
no  useful  purpose  is  served  by  seeking  to 
eliminate  national  organisations  merely  to 
make  a  case  for  the  reduction  in  numbers. 
Where  the  objects  and  purposes  are  identical 
and  where  resources  in  consequences  could 
be  conserved  by  mergers,  such  a  policy 
would  be  economically  sound,  but  there  is 
little  evidence,  I  fear,  at  the  present  time 
to  support  that  view  in  respect  of  the  two 
organisations  mentioned  above.  My  sub- 
mission is  substantially  true  with  regard  to 
yet  another  of  these  organisations,  the  Col- 
lege of  Teachers  of  the  Blind.  It  is  an 
examining  body  and  an  association  of  pro- 
fessional men  and  women  seeking  to  promote 
special  purposes  and  definite  ends  not  under- 
taken or  realised  by  any  other  agency  in  the 
country,  and  therefore  it  cannot  very  pro- 
perly be  associated  with  any  other  organi- 
sation whose  constitution  is  not  designed  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  College  of 
Teachers.  It  is  true  that  the  National  In- 
stitute is  responsible  for  the  provision  of 
substantial  grants  for  educational  purposes 
and  for  the  maintenance  of  certain  schools, 
but  there  is  a  confusion  of  thought  in  the 
minds  of  the  members  of  the  Joint  Committee 
when  they  regard  these  objects  as  analogous 
to  those  pursued  by  the  College  of  Teachers  of 
the  Blind.  A  number  of  additional  national 
organisations  are  mentioned,  and  it  is  held 
that  in  effect  they  could  very  well  be  asso- 
ciated with  one  or  other  of  the  existing 
agencies,  and  here  they  are  on  much  safer 
ground,  for  it  is  obvious  that  the  subordinate 
objects  which  they  are  called  upon  to  pro- 
mote could  very  properly  be  discharged  by 
sub-committees  of  existing  societies  if  the 
governing  bodies  of  the  agencies  were  more 
disposed  to  give  to  these  additional  objects 
that  elasticity  of  conception  and  breadth  of 
thought  which  alone  would  make  such  co- 
ordination  practicable. 

Paragraphs  7,  8  and  9  of  the  preamble  to 
the  scheme  are  a  closely  reasoned  statement 
setting  forth  the  views  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee in  respect  of  functions  of  regional 
bodies.  As  I  have  already  indicated,  there 
may  be  some  slight  differences  of  opinion 
regarding  the  application  of  details,  but  in 
the  main  the  views  of  the  Committee  are  well 
founded  and  admirably  expressed.  We  must 
of  necessity  get  down  to  the  issues  that  are 


involved,  and  in  a  spirit  of  accommodation 
seek  such  adjustments  as  will  give  reason- 
able scope  for  the  exercise  of  initiative  in  the 
regional  areas.  This,  I  regret  to  say,  has 
been  sorely  lacking  in  the  past,  with  one  or 
two  notable  exceptions.  The  result  has 
been  that  the  general  scheme  of  welfare  work 
has  suffered  because  of  the  incapacity  and 
ineptitude  of  some  administrative  authorities 
who  have  been  responsible  for  large  parts  of 
the  country  where  the  services  have  not 
been  undertaken  in  a  spirit  of  progressive 
development.  We  have  been  accustomed 
to  look  with  unusual  interest  to  certain 
divisions  of  the  country  where  the  work  is 
being  fostered  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  con- 
siderable satisfaction,  whilst  in  other  areas 
the  services  have  been  or  are  being  under- 
taken with  a  degree  of  somnambulance  that 
is  difficult  even  to  respect.  It  is  conceivable 
that  if  the  views  of  the  Joint  Committee 
find  full  expression  in  a  well-ordered,  pro- 
perly defined  scheme,  such  smug  complacency 
as  that  which  has  hitherto  characterised 
many  of  our  activities  will  be  a  thing  of  the 
past.  Undoubtedly  the  multiplicity  of 
regional  areas  has  not  made  for  efficiency, 
and  the  expenses  involved  have  not  been 
justified  by  the  solid  amount  of  work  per- 
formed. It  has  been  suggested  in  some 
quarters  that  uniformity  of  treatment  will 
be  secured  more  readily  when  the  regional 
bodies  exercise  their  functions  under  a 
properly  co-ordinated  scheme.  This  may 
well  be  doubted,  however,  in  so  far  as  certain 
distinctive  services  are  concerned.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  persuade  local  authorities  so 
to  pool  their  resources  as  to  provide  equal 
grants  for  unemployable  blind  persons  over 
any  considerable  area.  This  is  work  which 
can  and  must  be  best  performed  by  the 
respective  local  authorities  acting  in  co- 
operation with  the  voluntary  agencies  in 
their  own  neighbourhood,  for  the  question  of 
rateable  value  must  always  arise  and  be  a 
potential  factor  in  determining  what 
assistance  can  be  provided  for  any  given 
number  of  blind  people  in  the  area  within 
the  control  of  the  County  or  County 
Borough  Councils.  Had  the  claims  of  the 
unemployable  blind  been  dealt  with  by  the 
State  the  position  would  have  been  much 
more  satisfactory  in  that  a  uniform  standard 
of  treatment  would  have  been  assured. 
We  may  never  be  able  to  impress  that  point 
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of  view  on  the  legislature,  however,  so  that 
whatever  uniformity  we  are  able  to  secure 
along  certain  lines  must  be  subject  to 
variance  bv  those  local  authorities  who  are 
able  to  give  more  liberal  treatment  to  the 
blind  in  their  respective  areas  than  can  be 
undertaken  by  those  local  governing  bodies 
who  find  themselves  in  less  favourable 
financial  circumstances.  No  useful  purpose 
can  be  served,  therefore,  by  attempting  to 
overload  the  bill,  and  by  assuming  that  the 
regional  bodies  can  "  make  bricks  without 
straw." 

In  the  editorial  comments  of  a  contem- 
porary, The  Teacher  of  the  Blind,-  I  find  the 
following  :  "  It  is  a  coincidence,  but  a 
curious  one,  that  both  the  first  and  second 
Chairmen  of  the  Committee  were  members 
of  the  N.I.B.  Council."  The  inference  is  a 
very  obvious  one,  and  betrays  in  a  marked 
degree  all  that  subsequently  follows  in  the 
article  herein  mentioned.     It  will  be  noted, 


however,  that  the  point  of  view  I  have 
endeavoured  to  express  in  these  paragraphs  is 
emphatically  not  that  which  The  Teacher  of 
the  Blind  sedulously  seeks  to  cultivate.  Con- 
troversial methods  of  this  description  are 
calculated  to  do  an  infinite  amount  of  harm, 
whilst  they  distort  the  truth  in  such  a 
fashion  as  to  make  it  almost  unrecognisable. 
I  am  confident  that  both  Chairmen  referred 
to  by  our  contemporary  are  above  reproach 
in  respect  of  the  part  they  have  played  in 
the  preparation  of  the  Report  of  the  Joint 
Committee,  and  it  is  unfortunate  that  such 
unwarrantable  innuendoes  should  be  em- 
ployed against  men  whose  sole  concern  is 
the  promotion  of  such  a- system  as  will  be 
calculated  to  confer  greater  benefits  upon 
the  blind  community.  Cicero  wrote  : 
"  Plato  is  my  friend,  Socrates  is  my 
friend,  but  truth  is  a  friend  I  prize  above 
both." 

Ben  Purse. 


VII. 


i.  Introductory. 

1  REGARD  Blind  Welfare  as  an  evolving 
part  of  the  dynamic  society  in  which  we 
live  and  not  as  a  little  static  world 
apart.  Viewing  it  in  relation  to  society 
as  a  whole  I  agree  that  there  is  need  for 
reform  not  only  of  the  framework  or 
organisation,  but  later  also  of  the  content  if 
the  machine  is  to  function  in  the  best 
interests  of  the  blind  and  of  society. 

I  agree  that  there  are  too  many  bodies 
concerned.  This  is  natural  and  inevitable 
owing  to  the  way  in  which  Blind  Welfare 
was  initiated  and  has  grown  up.  But  the 
pioneers  have  succeeded  in  arousing  the 
public  conscience  and  should  look  upon  the 
present  stage  as  the  crown  of  their  efforts. 
Unfortunately  some  do  not  take  this  view  and 
are  obstructive  instead  of  helping  on  the  next 
and  inevitable  stage  in  the  evolution  of  the 
service.  In  this  respect  I  consider  that  the 
Bradford  pioneers  acted  in  the  most  sen- 
sible way  by  handing  over  the  assets  of  the 
voluntary  society  to  the  now  responsible 
local  authority  thereby  simplifying  the 
organisation  and  control.  One  has  to  re- 
member that  there  are  not  the  same  disad- 
vantages to-day  as  there  were  in  the  past 


with  regard  to  public  control  because  there 
is  now  representation  on  the  governing 
authorities  for  all  concerned. 

Therefore,  viewing  Blind  Welfare  as  in 
process  of  evolution  from  a  voluntary  to  a 
public  service,  I  welcome  the  scheme  pre- 
pared by  the  Joint  Committee  of  the  Associ- 
ation of  Municipal  Corporations  and  County 
Councils  on  behalf  of  the  Authorities  which 
are  now  legally  responsible  and,  on  the  invi- 
tation of  the  Editor  of  The  New  Beacon, 
will  deal  with  it  in  detail. 

2.   The  National  Institute  as  Centre. 

After  careful  consideration  of  every  pos- 
sible alternative  I  think  this  to  be  the  in- 
evitable and  only  sensible  suggestion.  But 
I  know  that  there  are  difficulties  in  the  way. 
The  first  is  psychological  and  lies  in  the 
detestation  in  which  the  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind  is  held  locally,  largely  I  believe 
as  the  result  of  its  own  attitude  mainly  in 
the  past  but  not  wholly  acceptable  or  even 
defensible  to-day.  This  has  to  be  frankly 
stated  because  it  is  widely  felt  and  must  be 
faced  and  dealt  with.  I  should  fail  to  be 
realistic  if  I  politely  or  timidly  evaded  this 
difficulty.  After  all  it  is  and  always  has 
been  the  local  bodies  which  have  borne  the 
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main  burden  of  blind  welfare  and  some  of  the 
claims  of  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind 
are  fantastic.  With  a  really  democratically 
constituted  centre  many  of  the  past  causes  for 
hatred  would  disappear.  Those  which  were 
not  removed  in  that  way  would  die.  The 
present  constitution  has  only  a  semblance  of 
democratic  control.  The  Institute  is  not 
therefore  in  sufficiently  close  touch  with  the 
country  at  large  to  give  reality  to  its  pre- 
tensions. It  is  only  because  the  mass  of  the 
public  is  as  yet  comparatively  uninformed 
that  these  claims  succeed  and  at  the  same 
time  deceive  the  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind  into  believing  that  the  voluntary 
system  is  paramount.  I  see  it  as  inevitable 
that  the  disappearance  of  local  societies  will 
continue  and  that  it  is  essential  to  define 
the  functions  of  the  National  Institute  for 
the  Blind  and  bring  it  into  real  contact  with 
local  bodies  so  that  its  services  can  be  used 
as  part  of  a  connected  whole,  particularly 
as  the  younger  end  of  the  blind  population  is 
diminishing  in  number  and  only  those  above 
thirty  increasing,  probably  due  to  more  ade- 
quate service  by  the  local  authorities,  and 
therefore  to  better  ascertainment.  Local 
Authorities  will  therefore  have  to  be  watch- 
ful with  regard  to  collections  and  the  relation 
of  income  to  service.  They  will  have  to  con- 
cern themselves  with  the  constitution  of  the 
Institute  and  through  their  representatives 
with  its  management.  I  consider  that  the 
policy  of  running  the  apparently  independent 
bodies  mentioned  in  paragraph  6  of  the 
Scheme  on  the  lines  of  subsidiary  companies 
is  unsatisfactory.  These  activities  ought  to 
come  under  the  control  of  one  of  the  four 
main  committees  suggested  in  Part  2  (5). 

Blind  Welfare  is  not  so  large  a  service  as 
to  warrant  so  much  organisation.  I  wish 
it  were  possible  to  get  an  accurate  account 
of  the  total  cost  from  all  three  pockets, 
voluntary,  local  authority  and  government, 
because,  I  feel  sure,  that  with  a  planned 
economy  it  ought  not  to  be  found  that  there 
are  blind  people  with  only  3|d.  per  day  for 
food  and  that  the  discovery  should  be  made 
public  from  a  source  outside  blind  welfare. 
So  far  the  only  person  I  know  who  is  doing 
research  on  these  lines  is  Mr.  Patrick  of 
Sunderland.  Yet  the  information  is  in  my 
opinion  essential  and  failure  to  be  able  to 
obtain  it  is  an  argument  for  single  finance 
and  control. 
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3.  Regional  Bodies. 

The  Joint  Committee  has  been  wise  in  sug- 
gesting the  retention  of  regional  bodies.  As 
a  result  of  study,  observation  and  experience 
I  am  convinced  of  the  necessity  for  avoiding 
undue  centralisation.  I  agree  that  there  are 
some  things  which  it  is  more  convenient  to 
carry  out  centrally,  but  I  cannot  agree  that  the 
centre  is  the  place  to  decide.  There  should 
be  a  flow  of  ideas  to  and  from  the  centre. 

4.  Reorganisation  of  the  Central  Body. 

As  a  preliminary  step  I  think  that  the 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind  should  be 
thoroughly  inspected  on  constructive  lines. 
Other  voluntary  societies  are  subject  to  in- 
spection yet  this  body,  which  it  is  suggested 
should  be  made  the  most  important  organi- 
sation in  the  country,  is  only  inspected  for 
a  small  part  of  its  work  and  the  report  is  not 
available  for  the  Local  Authorities  which 
provide  the  funds  for  that  service.  Accre- 
dited statistics  should  be  obtained  of  the 
sales  of  apparatus  to  discover  to  what  extent 
the  devices  available  are  used  and  whether, 
if  used,  sales  could  be  extended  or,  with 
economy  and  a  better  balance  of  function, 
the  apparatus  could  be  provided  free.  The 
whole  administration  probably  needs  scrutiny 
in  the  light  of  the  suggested  changes.  From 
my  own  small  experience  on  one  of  the  sub- 
sidiary societies  I  did  not  receive  sufficient 
information  to  accept  responsibility  as  a 
member  of  the  committee  for  the  financial 
side  of  its  work.  Too  much  power  was  left 
to  the  staff  or  assumed  by  an  inner  group 
which  did  not  report  fully  to  the  main  com- 
mittee. Nor  do  I  consider  the  present  con- 
stitution with  its  large  self-electing  nucleus 
to  be  satisfactory.  It  appears  to  be  demo- 
cratic but  is  far  from  being  so  in  reality. 
For  instance,  the  Northern  Counties  Associa- 
tion covering  one-third  of  the  blind  popu- 
lation and  representing  democratically  about 
a  third  of  the  Local  Authorities  and  Societies 
in  the  country,  has  only  two  out  of  62  members. 
It  is  probable  that  power  to  co-opt  would 
have  to  be  retained  but  co-opted  members 
should  be  strictly  limited  in  number  and 
should  be  elected  by  the  whole  committee. 

5.  Areas  of  the  Regional  Bodies. 

Outside  the  north,  which  is  geographically 
and  possibly  ethnologically  a  natural  group, 
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the  areas  are  difficult  to  define.  There 
should  certainly  be  fewer  than  seven  or  they 
will  be  too  small  for  regional  v/ork  and  will 
therefore  prove  redundant.  The  suggestions 
made  by  the  Joint  Committee  are  probably 
the  best  possible  in  view  of  the  difficulty,  but 
I  am  not  sure  whether  for  psychological  and 
geographical  reasons  other  regions  are  capable 
of  organising  on  lines  similar  to  those  which 
have  been  successful  in  the  north.  Should 
the  suggestion  of  the  Joint  Committee  fail 
the  division  might  resolve  itself  into  North, 
South  and  Welsh.  But  the  centre  for  the 
South  ought  not  to  be  London,  as  this  leads 
to  confusion. 

6.  Constitution  of  Regional  Bodies. 

It  should  be  observed  that  Schedule  B.  I 
does  not  provide  for  representation  of 
organisations  whether  local  or  regional  which 
are  not  agents,  nor  for  the  representation  of 
the  blind  themselves.  The  latter  should, 
however,  be  regional,  as  local  branches  usu- 
ally have  representation  locally. 

7.  Functions. 

The  functions  of  the  National  Institute  for 
the  Blind  in  reference  to  other  London  bodies 
and  South  Regional  Bodies  should  be  defined 
and,  if  necessary,  redistributed.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  the  London  County  Council  should 
concern  itself  with  this.  Though  it  takes 
twenty  pages  of  the  Directory  of  Agencies  to 
enumerate  and  describe  the  voluntary  agencies 
and  societies  the  London  streets  are  full 
of  blind  beggars,  now  an  almost  unknown 
sight  in  the  provinces  and  certainly  unknown 
in  progressive  areas.  Some  of  these  beg- 
gars, masquerading  as  hawkers  of  goods  on 
sale  in  the  shops  behind  them,  are  wearing 
military  medals  and  ribbons,  though  at  least 
three  bodies  claim  to  deal  with  ex-soldiers. 

There  is  no  reference  to  Pension  Funds. 
With  the  inevitable  growth  of  municipali- 
sation,  some  means  should  be  devised  for 
their  use  for  the  purpose  intended.  At 
present  they  are,  in  most  cases  where  there  is 
a  Local  Authority  scheme,  deducted-  from 
the  allowances  and  an  unnecessarily  com- 
plicated system  maintained.  The  Bradford 
solution  again  seems  to  me  to  be  the  only 
sensible  one,  namely  that  funds  should  be 
handed  over  to  the  bodies  now  responsible. 


8.  Supervision. 

Regional  supervision  of  voluntary  societies 
has  already  proved  successful  in  the  north 
and  even  with  the  transfer  of  administration 
to  the  Local  Authorities  it  does  not  appear 
to  me  desirable  that  the  official  responsible 
should  supervise  his  own  work.  The  sug- 
gestion to  extend  regional  supervision  is  in 
my  opinion  sound. 

9.  General — Section  4  of  the  Scheme. 

The  Employment  Committee  of  the  Re- 
gional Body  would  appear  to  be  the  appropri- 
ate body  to  control  and  direct  collective 
buying  and  marketing,  as  it  would  be  de- 
mocratically constituted,  controlled  by  the 
local  units,  and  have  the  co-operation  of  the 
whole  area. 

10.  Conclusion. 

On  the  whole,  I  think  that  the  suggestions 
of  the  Joint  Committee  are  sound,  but  they 
will  need  careful  consideration  at  every  stage 
as  they  are  put  into  effect  or  the  old  faults 
will  recur.  Money  has  been  given  in  the 
past  and  is  still  collected  by  the  National 
Institute  and  other  bodies  from  all  parts 
of  the  country  for  the  welfare  of  the  blind. 
If  that  job  is  now  legally  the  responsibility 
of  the  Local  Authorities,  even  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind  must  act  more  or  less 
as  their  agent. 

The  Joint  Committee  has  done  a  service  to 
the  blind  and  to  the  community  by  trying 
to  give  a  more  rational  pattern  to  the  organi- 
sation which  has  already  grown  up.  It  would 
have  been  an  easier  task  to  begin  tabula  rasa, 
but  they  have  shown  wisdom  in  utilising  what 
was  there,  rather  than  devising  a  completely 
new  scheme  regardless  of  the  work  done  by 
the  voluntary  societies. 

I  have  written  frankly  because  only  in  that 
way  can  fears  be  dealt  with  and  conditions 
made  favourable  for  co-operation.  I  blame 
the  chaos  of  competition,  self-appointed 
duties,  and  a  certain  amount  of  personal 
arrogance  and  desire  for  power  resulting  in 
overlapping,  for  much,  if  not  all,  of  the  ill- 
feeling.  I  believe  that  most  of  it  can  be 
removed  by  better  organisation  and  the 
machinery  for  the  free  expression  of  opinion 
from  the  local  and  regional  bodies  to  one 
centre,  hence  my  support  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee's Scheme. 
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Finally,  I  desire  to  state  that  the  National 
Institute  has  printed  this  article  without 
any  alteration,  which  means  that  it  is  already 
providing  through  its  periodical  the  free 
forum  for  discussion  which  is  so  essential  to 
good  relationship  and  to  progress. 

I  believe  what  I  have  said  to  be  true,  but 


it  may  not  be  objective  truth.  In  printing 
exactly  what  I  wrote  the  Institute  has  set 
an  example  in  goodwill  and  given  an  op- 
portunity for  discussing  and,  if  necessary, 
controverting  my  statements  and  sug- 
gestions. 

Ida  M.  Cowley. 


VIII 


THE  Joint  Blind  Welfare  Committee's 
Scheme  draws  attention,  under  Part 
2,  paragraphs  2  and  3,  to  the  need  of 
the  reorganisation  of  the  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind  if  it  is  to  serve  as  the  chief  re- 
presentative National  Body.  This  seems  to 
me  to  be  the  crux  of  the  matter,  and  speaking 
as  an  outsider,  I  should  assume  that  this  is 
one  of  the  rocks  on  which  previous  negoti- 
ations between  the  Union  of  Counties'  Asso- 
ciations and  the  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind  have  foundered. 

Now  the  constitution  of  the  present  Exe- 
cutive Council  of  the  National  Institute 
would  have  to  be  drastically  changed.  It  is 
given  as  follows  in  the  annual  report  for 
1933-34  :— 

Group   A. — Representatives    of    the 
Counties    Associations    of    the 

Blind        9 

Group      B.  —  Representatives     of 

National  Bodies.  .  .  .  .  .        17 

Group  C. — Representatives  of  Public 

Authorities  . .  . .  . .         8 

Group    D. — National   Members      . .       24 
Group  E. — Representatives  of  Work- 
shops and  other  Voluntary 
Organisations      . .  . .  . .         4 


62 

It  would  be  agreed  that  the  new  National 
Council  must  be  as  representative  as  possible 
and  therefore  that  there  would  be  no  place 
upon  it  for  National  Members — not  delegates 
from  particular  bodies,  local  or  otherwise — 
who  make  up  anything  like  as  much  as  39 


per  cent,  of  the  total  membership  (24  out  of 
62).  This  would  give  quite  undue  voting 
power  to  members  not  accountable  to  a 
daughter  society. 

Also  on  the  present  National  Institute  for 
the  Blind  Council  the  Local  Voluntary 
Societies  can  only  be  said  to  be  represented 
by  Group  A  (9  members)  and  by  the  Union 
of  Counties  Associations'  Representatives  (2), 
Group  B,  i.e.,  by  11  people  in  all. 

Considering  the  importance  of  these  Local 
Societies  in  the  administration  of  Blind  Wel- 
fare, they  would  have  to  be  given  a  much 
higher  percentage  of  representation  than 
the  present  18  per  cent,  (i.e.,  11  out  of  62). 
Their  representation  on  the  suggested 
National  General  Council  (i.e.,  in  the  Scheme 
put  forward  by  the  Union)  is  20  out  of  42 
(or  48  per  cent.). 

This  "  reconstitution  "  question  seems  to 
me  of  such  fundamental  importance  that  it 
dwarfs  all  others.  If  this  could  be  solved 
satisfactorily,  the  rest  would  be  comparatively 
easy  sailing.  If  the  National  Insti- 
tute for  the  Blind  can  make  proposals  on 
this  subject  acceptable  to  the  other  National 
Bodies,  the  national  reorganisation  could 
make  rapid  advance. 

One  other  remark  of  general  reference 
which  bears,  however,  on  this  question. 
Quite  a  big  section  of  the  general  public 
almost  certainly  believe  that  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind  is  constitutionally 
related  to  the  Local  Voluntary  Societies  in  a 
way  which  is  true  only  of  the  LTnion  of 
Counties'  Associations.  In  fact,  of  course, 
this  is  untrue.  C.  E.  Muirhead. 
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HOME  NEWS 


The  Duchess  of  York  and  the  Blind.— The 

Duchess  of  York  was  present  at  Toplady  Hall, 
Whitefields  Tabernacle,  Tottenham  Court  Road, 
on  the  evening  of  14th  November  on  the  occasion 
of  the  70th  anniversary  of  the  Hepburn  Starey 
Blind  Aid  Society,  which  was  founded  by  Mrs. 
Hepburn  Starey,  a  Hampstead  resident. 

Her  Royal  Highness,  who  received  purses  in 
aid  of  the  Society,  was  given  a  warm  reception 
from  the  sightless  audience.  Lady  Gladstone, 
the  president,  explained  that  the  aim  of  the 
Society  was  to  make  the  members  happy  and 
to  give  them  at  least  one  interesting,  entertaining 
evening  a  week,  to  try  and  make  their  lives 
normal,  and  bring  sunshine  into  their  darkness. 

Lady  Gladstone  added  :  "  And  now,  my 
friends,  I  am  going  to  be  your  eyes  for  a  few 
moments  and  tell  you  what  Her  Royal  Highness 
is  wearing.  Well,  she  is  wearing  a  blue  velvet 
coat  with  a  large  fur  collar,  and  a  most  becoming 
hat,  which  suits  her  very  well,  and  I  am  sure  it 
must  be  her  best  one.  (Laughter.)  She  is  also 
wearing  her  sweet  smile,  which  has  endeared  her 
to  thousands  of  hearts  all  over  the  British 
Empire."     (Loud  applause.) 

The  Duchess  then  thanked  the  members  for 
their  wonderful  welcome,  and  expressed  the  hope 
that  the  Society  would  carry  on  its  good  work 
for  many  years  to  come. 

Other  speeches  were  given  by  Lady  Arrol 
(the  honorary  secretary)  and  Sir  Beachcroft 
Towse,  V.C. 

The  Duchess  was  very  touched  by  the  vote 
of  thanks  which  was  proposed  by  two  blind 
members,  and  who  both  expressed  the  hope  that 
should  she  ever  visit  them  again  she  would 
bring  little  Princess  Elizabeth  with  her,  as  they 
felt  sure  all  the  blind  members  would  love  to 
"  see  "  her.  They  ended  by  wishing  The 
Duchess  and  her  family  the  best  of  health  and 
luck. 

As  a  surprise  at  the  end  the  Duchess  of  York 
spoke  again  for  a  few  moments,  thanking  the 
blind  speakers  for  their  good  wishes,  and  adding 
that  she  had  to  hurry  home  to  kiss  her  little 
daughters  good-night. 

A  Motoring  Escape. — Miss  Jenny  Owen,  of  the 
North  Wales  Society  for  the  Blind,  had  a  marvel- 
lous escape  last  month  when  motoring  on  the 
Caernarvon-Pwllheli  road.  She  was  overtaking 
a  lorry  laden  with  portable  huts,  and  when  just 
alongside,  the  load  collapsed  on  top  of  the  car, 
badly  damaging  it.  Fortunately,  Miss  Owen 
and  her  passenger  escaped  with  only  bruises 
and  shock. 


Third  Blind  Priest  in  Diocese. — By  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  Rev.  Walter  Frost  to  the 
Rectory  of  Benefield  there  are  now  three  blind 
— or  nearly  blind — priests  in  the  Diocese  of 
Peterborough.  Mr.  Frost  was  ordained  deacon  in 
1916  and  priest  the  following  year  in  the  Dur- 
ham Diocese.  He  has  held  curacies  at  Sunder- 
land and  Oulton. 

The  Rev.  P.  C.  Nichols,  Rector  of  Duddington 
since  1931,  has  been  blind  since  childhood.  The 
Rev.  A.  C.  Nugee,  Vicar  of  Little  Houghton  is, 
we  understand,  nearly  blind  as  a  result  of  war 
injuries. 

Evening  Classes  for  the  Blind. — In  1930,  Classes 
for  the  Blind  were  instituted  by  the  Education 
Committee  of  the  County  of  Lanark,  these 
classes  being  located  at  Woodside  School, 
Hamilton. 

Instruction  in  Braille  has  been  given,  but  the 
Committee  struck  out  on  original  lines  in  giving 
a  prominent  part  in  their  scheme  to  Craft 
Classes.  These  latter  took  the  form  of  knitting, 
bead-work  and  rug-making.  The  pupils  are 
now  proficient  in  making  rugs  of  cable  wool,  and 
this  year  chenille  rugs  will  be  made. 

The  students,  over  40  in  number,  are  drawn 
from  all  parts  of  Lanarkshire,  and  their  ages 
vary  from  20  to  60.  They  thoroughly  enjoy 
the  classes,  and  only  allow  illness  to  prevent  their 
attendance. 

Astonishing  progress  has  been  made,  and  the 
results  are  the  more  amazing  in  that  Miss 
Barbara  Agnew  and  Mr.  David  Irvine,  the 
teachers  who  have  achieved  such  success,  are 
themselves  blind. 

Blind  Guides  and  Rangers. — A  Conference  of 
the  Girl  Guides  Association  was  held  on 
November  9th  and  10th,  when  a  paper  of  special 
interest  to  workers  for  the  blind  was  read  by 
Miss  Verrall,  Secretary  for  Blind  Companies,  on 
"  Guiding  for  the  Blind." 

After  describing  the  different  groups  into 
which  work  among  blind  Guides  and  Rangers  is 
divided,  Miss  Verrall  went  on  to  give  suggestions 
as  to  the  best  way  to  run  a  blind  Company,  and 
explained  how  Guiding,  and  particularly 
Camping,  could  help  the  blind  girl,  giving  her  an 
opportunity  of  making  use  of  her  special  gifts, 
and  bringing  her  into  friendly  competition  with 
seeing  people.  She  showed  how  the  blind 
Ranger  and  Guide  have  their  special  contri- 
bution to  make  to  the  movement  by  facing  their 
handicap  with  courage  and  cheerfulness,  and 
so  inspiring  the  seeing  members  to  meet  their 
difficulties  with  equal  gallantry. 
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Miss  Jean  Robinson  also  spoke  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  blind  worker. 

Manchester  Rambling  Club. — The  Manchester 
Rambling  Club  for  the  Blind  continues  to  make 
good  progress  and  is  still  growing  in  size.  It 
now  has  well  over  a  hundred  members,  though 
the  attendances  remain  comparatively  low. 
The  Summer  programme  which  finished  at  the 
end  of  September  was  a  very  successful  one. 
The  experiment  of  classifying  rambles  proved 
very  effective  and  members  were  able  to  choose 
more  easily  the  type  of  ramble  that  would 
suit  their  particular  taste  and  ability. 

The  Winter  programme  now  in  operation  in- 
cludes, besides  rambles,  tours  of  inspection  of 
interesting  buildings  in  the  neighbourhood,  such 
as  the  College  of  Technology,  a  railway  signal- 
ling school  and  control  system,  a  model  bakery 
and  the  cathedral. 

The  Blind  and  the  Literary  Profession. — The 
Manchester  Branch  of  the  National  Association 
of  Blind  Workers  has  arranged  a  series  of  lec- 
tures on  the  Literary  profession,  to  take  place 
during  the  Winter  months. 

The  first  took  place  on  Friday,  November 
23rd,  and  was  given  by  Miss  A.  M.  Hewer,  the 
Secretary  and  Librarian  of  the  Northern  Branch 
of  the  National  Library  for  the  Blind.  Miss 
Hewer  spoke  on  the  reading  side  of  the  question 
and  outlined  the  growth  of  the  novel  and  dis- 
cussed its  various  modes.  Particularising  as 
she  did  on  the  books  available  in  Braille  and 
Moon  type,  Miss  Hewer  told  her  audience  the 
reasons  why  people  read  and  made  many  valu- 


able suggestions  in  this  connection.  This  lec- 
ture was  intended  to  stimulate  interest  in  reading 
as  a  means  to  learning  how  to  write. 

The  second  lecture  wiU  deal  with  Journalism 
and  will  be  given  by  a  newspaper  man,  and  the 
third  and  final  lecture  will  be  given  by  a  dramatist 
and  will  deal  with  both  Play-writing  and  Acting. 

Travelling  Facilities  for  the  Blind. — There  has 
recently  been  an  interesting  development  with 
regard  to  travelling  facilities  for  the  blind.  At 
the  Transatlantic  Passenger  Conference  held  in 
October,  representations  were  made  by  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  and  the 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  drawing  atten- 
tion to  the  facilities  already  offered  by  many 
railway  companies,  by  which  the  blind  traveller 
accompanied  by  a  guide  is  aUowed  to  travel  for 
one  fare,  and  asking  that  some  concession  could 
be  made  for  the  benefit  of  the  blind  traveller  by 
sea. 

The  representations  were  sympathetically  re- 
ceived, and  the  Cunard  White  Star  Line,  Ltd., 
The  United  States  Lines,  and  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway  have  agreed  to  allow  a  blind 
person  accompanied  by  a  guide  to  travel  in 
future  at  the  rate  of  one  and  a-half  times  the 
normal  fare. 

Scottish  Blinded  Ex- Servicemen's  Gift  to 
Princess  Marina. — A  handbag  of  brown-and- 
white  python  skin,  lined  with  suede,  made  in 
the  workshops,  was  presented  as  a  gift  for 
Princess  Marina  when  the  Duke  of  Kent  visited 
the  Scottish  National  Institution  for  Blinded 
Sailors  and  Soldiers  last  month. 


LOCAL  GOVERNMENI  NOTES 


COUNTY  COUNCILS  ASSOCIATION. 
Joint  Blind  Welfare  Committee. 

At  the  October  Meeting  of  the  Executive 
Council  of  the  County  Councils  Association, 
the  Report  of  the  Joint  Blind  Welfare  Committee 
upon  the  subject  of  the  residential  qualification 
of  blind  workshop  employees  was  received  and 
adopted.  The  last  Report  of  the  Committee 
on  this  subject  (see  The  New  Beacon,  June 
15th,  p.  136)  was  disapproved  by  the  Public 
Health  and  Housing  Committee  of  the  County 
Councils'  Association,  and  referred  back  by 
the  Executive  Council  to  the  Joint  Committee 
for  further  consideration. 

The  Report  now  adopted  by  the  Council  is  as 
follows  : — 
(1)     Blind  Persons.     (Residential  Qualification) 

The  Committee  further  considered  the 
question  of  the  residential  qualification  of 
blind  persons. 


In  this  connection,  they  had  before  them  a 
letter  from  the  Association  of  Municipal  Cor- 
porations stating  that  their  General  Purposes 
Committee  supported  the  resolutions  passed  at 
the  seventh  meeting  and  that  the  Association's 
representatives  had  been  authorised,  in  the 
event  of  failure  to  reach  agreement,  to  ask  the 
Minister  of  Health  to  convene  a  conference  of 
the  two  Associations. 

After  a  prolonged  discussion, 
It  was  Resolved — 

That  the  Joint  Committee  are  of  the  opinion 
that,  in  the  best  interests  of  blind 
persons,  whose  greatest  need  is  that  of 
regular  and  suitable  occupation,  and 
with  a  view  to  regularising  the  illegal 
position  now  existing  in  some  areas,  the 
proposals  set  out  in  the  following  para- 
graphs should  be  adopted  and  that  the 
Ministry  of  Health  should  be  asked  to 
give  legislative  effect  thereto  : — 
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(i)  That,  in  the  event  of  any  local  authority 
employing  or  accepting  for  employment 
a  person  from  another  area  in  a  workshop 
for  the  blind,  the  responsibility  for  the 
net  workshop  cost  (including  augmenta- 
tion) falling  upon  such  local  authority  in 
consequence  'of  such  employment  or 
acceptance  for  employment  shall  be 
repaid  by  the  local  authority  of  the  area 
from  which  such  person  came  for  a  period 
of  five  years  from  the  date  of  his  first 
entry  into  the  workshop  as  a  paid 
employee,  after  which  date  the  respon- 
sibility shall  be  transferred  to  the 
receiving  local  authority  ; 
(ii)  That  the  policy  advocated  in  the  fore- 
going resolution  is  not  intended  to  be 
retrospective,  but  it  is  considered,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  the  five-year  period 


above-mentioned  should  remain  un- 
affected by  any  fortuitous  circumstances, 
such  as  a  change  of  domicile  from  the 
area  of  authority  from  which  the  work- 
shop employee  comes  to  that  of  the 
receiving  authority  ; 

(iii)  That  the  authority  of  the  area  from  which 
the  workshop  employee  comes  shall  not 
be  responsible  for  any  expenses,  other 
than  those  stated  in  resolution  (i)  above, 
incurred  in  connection  with  such  em- 
ployee ; 

(iv)  That  in  the  event  of  there  being,  at  the 
date  of  operation  of  the  legislation  now 
suggested,  an  unexpired  portion  of  any 
existing  agreement  or  agreements  made 
between  authorities,  a  saving  therefor 
should  be  introduced. 


FOREIGN  NEWS 


Puzzles  for  the  Blind  in  Yugoslavia. — A  recent 
letter  received  from  Mr.  Ramadamovic,  Principal 
of  the  Institute  for  the  Blind,  Zemun,  Yugo- 
slavia, states  that  the  wooden  puzzles  so 
ingeniously  devised  by  Dr.  Alexander  and  his 
large  corps  of  voluntary  helpers,  and  distri- 
buted by  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
are  proving  a  great  source  of  amusement  to  the 
children  in  the  school. 

Touring  with  a  Blind  School  Band  in  U.S.A. — 
An  interesting  article  under  this  heading  appears 
in  the  October  issue  of  the  Outlook  for  the  Blind. 
Those  responsible  for  the  Louisiana  State  School 
for  the  Blind  became  conscious  of  the  dangers  of 
segregating  the  blind  pupil  so  that  he  lost  touch 
with  the  outside  world,  and  had  at  the  end  of  his 
school  career  to  face  an  uninformed  public  ;  in 
order  in  some  measure  to  combat  the  dangers  of 
segregation,  the  Louisiana  State  School  has 
for  the  past  four  years  arranged  an  annual  tour 
for  its  school  band.  This  year  the  tour  lasted 
for  three  days,  and  the  band  played  to  at  least 
5,000  people  at  ten  concerts.  Arrangements 
were  made  for  local  hospitalit}/,  and  the  homes 
into  which  the  blind  boys  and  girls  were  invited 
made  them  very  welcome  and  found  them 
appreciative  visitors.  No  charge  was  made  for 
admission  to  the  concerts,  but  a  collection  was 
taken,  and  there  has  been  no  financial  loss.  One 
of  the  outstanding  events  of  this  year's  tour 
was  a  concert  given  to  500  World  War  veterans 
at  the  Veterans'  Hospital,  Pineville. 

Afrikaans  Bible  in  Braille. — Following  the 
issue  of  the  new  Afrikaans  translation  of  the 
Bible  no  time  has  been  lost  in  preparing  an 
edition  in  Braille  for  the  benefit  of  the  Dutch 


blind  in  South  Africa.  Assistance  has  been  given 
by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  and 
Mr.  Vaughan,  superintendent  of  the  South 
African  Blind  Institute,  has  been  at  work  for 
18  months  perfecting  a  remarkable  abbrevia- 
tion system  to  keep  the  work  within  reasonable 
compass.  Even  so,  it  will  be  printed  in  38  parts 
at  the  rate  of  four  parts  yearly,  and  will  thus 
take  nearly  ten  years  to  complete.  The  first  part 
is  in  the  press  at  Worcester  and  a  little  ceremony 
marked  the  initiation  of  the  enterprise. 

Duke  of  Gloucester  and  Australian  Blinded 
Soldiers. — The  Duke  of  Gloucester  attended  the 
Empire  Blinded  Soldiers'  Conference  at  Mel- 
bourne on  7th  November,  when  he  was  welcomed 
by  Captain  Sir  Ian  Fraser,  M.P.,  and  met  Mr. 
Clutha  Mackenzie,  the  blind  son  of  a  former 
Prime  Minister  of  New  Zealand,  and  Mr.  Frank 
Marriott,  a  blind  member  of  the  Tasmanian 
Parliament.  His  Royal  Highness  shook  hands 
with  56  blind  people  and  posed  for  a  photo- 
graph with  Private  H.  J.  Williams,  who  was 
blinded  in  1918  by  a  bursting  shell.  The  Con- 
ference passed  a  resolution  urging  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Empire  to  make  more  generous 
provision  for  blinded  soldiers,  their  widows  and 
their  children. 

Berlin's  Swimming  Bath  for  the  Blind. — The 

first  open-air  swimming  bath  for  the  blind  is 
being  constructed  on  the  Tegel  Lake  near 
Berlin.  Railings  are  being  placed  in  the  water 
to  prevent  the  bathers  from  venturing  out  too 
far. 

Berlin's  example  is  to  be  followed  by  other 
German  towns. 
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THE    GENERAL    TRAINING    AT    THE    SUNSHINE    HOMES.— II. 

Last  month  we  published  an  account  of  the  general  training  at  one  of  the  Sunshine  Homes.    Below 
is  a  similar  account  from  another  of  the  Homes. 


FROM  the  moment  the  child 
enters  Sunshine  House  the 
training  begins. 
In  the  Home  side,  the 
child  is  taught  habits  of 
cleanliness,  good  manners,  dis- 
cipline and  to  become  entirely 
independent.  As  it  makes  progress,  the 
child  is  given  various  little  duties  in  con- 
nection with  the  Home — such  as  helping  to 
carry  dinners  in  the  dining-room — clearing 
away  and  generally  tidying.  In  the  Nur- 
series there  is  teaching  of  the  younger 
members — to  unfasten  and  fasten  buttons, 
etc. — fold  day  clothes — to  fetch  and  carry 
for  Matron  or  Nurse.  The  dolls  have  to  be 
attended  to — bathed  and  beds  re-made— 
various  diets  selected  from  the  children's 
meals  are  given,  according  to  age  of  the 
baby-doll.  It  is  a  great  thing  to  "  help  " 
Matron  or  Nurse — and  often  the  elder 
children  desire,  and  obtain,  a  mop  for  the 
floors  and  a  cluster  to  dust  the  nurseries — 
they  are  encouraged  to  help  in  every  way 
possible. 

During  the  summer  picnics  on  the  sands 
are  arranged  and  every  child  helps  to  carry 
the  goods — often  the  dolls  have  to  accompany 
the  children  on  these  excursions.  The 
autumn  brings'  the  fall  of  leaves  which 
willing  little  hands  gather  into  the  baskets 
and  so  "  help  "  the  gardener. 

All  seasons  of  the  year  are  noted  by  the 
children.  All  festivals  participated  in.  The 
birds  of  the  air  are  cared  for  and  the  greatest 
interest  taken  in  all  the  animals,  pets  and 
the  outside  world.  Little  visits  to  the  shops 
are  planned — or  to  the  band  in  Lord  Street, 
where  sometimes  tea  is  taken.  The  children 
are  interested  in  all  departments  of  the  Home 
and  for  a  great  treat  some  are  allowed  to 
descend  to  the  stores  with  Matron  to  help 
give  out  the  weekly  stores.  Each  morning 
the  children  take  it  in  turns  to  knock  at  the 
kitchen  door  and  ask  for  the  birds'  breakfast ; 
another  will  take  the  day's  menu  to  the  cook 
and  assist  in  carrying  to  her,  from  Matron, 
any  goods  she  may  require. 

The  children  are  allowed  free  "  right  " 
to  all  nurseries,  etc.,  but  climbing  to  staff 


bedrooms  is  barred  !  and  they  never  venture 
beyond  their  own  domain  unless  taken — this 
does  not  mean  that  the  children  do  not  know 
each  room — they  know — from  Matron's  door 
to  the  kitchen  maid's  rooms — but  go  on 
invited  "  visits."  Those  leaving  the  Sun- 
shine Homes  are  given  large  plates,  adult 
spoons  and  forks,  and  cups  and  saucers, 
instead  of  baby  mugs.  They  sit  at  an  adult 
table  and  have  made  remarkably  quick  pro- 
gress— with  the  advent  of  this  comes  the  use 
of  the  big  bed,  when  they  are  allowed  to  get 
in  and  out  themselves  instead  of  being  lifted. 
No  effort  is  spared  in  the  training  of  those 
children  who  reside  in  our  Sunshine  Homes. 
We  expect  much,  and  are  not  disappointed. 
The  Sunshine  boy  or  girl  is  able  at  the  end 
of  training  to  do  everything  for  himself  or 
herself  and  to  be  entirely  independent. 
Roughly  five  hours  a  day  the  children  spend 
in  the  school  room,  the  remaining  hours 
including  holidays.  Saturdays  and  Sundays 
are  spent  in  the  Home  itself.  "  Home," 
which  in  every  sense  of  the  word  is — Home. 
Training  goes  on  continually  even  at  play ; 
the  children  are  taught  to  use  their  toys 
properly  and  intelligently  and  to  take  care 
of  them  and  to  bestow  loving  care  on  them. 
The  children  are  observant  and  sometimes 
are  heard  instructing  new  probationers  in 
their  duties.  One  has  to  remember  that  the 
children — or  at  least  the  great  majority  of 
them — who  enter  our  Homes  are  suffering 
sadly  from  neglect,  physically  and  mentally, 
and  in  consequence  there  is  much  ground 
work  to  be  done  before  training  really  takes 
effect.  The  ill-health  must  be  overcome  ; 
the  little  bodies  nourished,  fed  ;  loved  and 
cared  for  ;  the  undesirable  habits  of  many, 
controlled  and  overcome,  all  of  which 
requires  much  patience  and  perseverance 
and  all  is  worth  while  for  the  results  are 
astonishing.  From  my  personal  experience 
better  results  are  obtained  through  kindly 
discipline-exacting  obedience  than  the  use 
of  so  much  free-play.  The  child  is  happier 
and  has  no  fear,  is  loved  by  all,  is  more 
unselfish  and  has  more  thought  for  others. 
He  will  share  his  toys  or  goods  with  the 
other  children  too. 
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REPORT 

of  the 

JOINT     BLIND     WELFARE     COMMITTEE 

appointed    by   the   Association    of  Municipal   Corporations   and    the   County 

Councils   Association. 

(This  report  was  adopted  by  the  Association  of  Municipal  Corporations  on  25th  October,  ig34,  and  by 
the  County  Councils  Association  on  28th  November,  1934.) 


REPORT. 

Voluntary  Associations.  Reorganisation. 

The  Joint  Blind  Welfare  Committee  of  the  two  Associations  have  had  under  considera- 
tion the  subject  of  the  reorganisation  of  voluntary  associations  and  societies  providing 
services  for  blind  persons  and  recommend  the  Associations  to  approve  and  adopt  the  re- 
organisation scheme  and  explanatory  memorandum  set  out  in  the  Appendix  hereto,  and  to 
authorise  the  Joint  Committee  to  negotiate  with  the  Ministry  of  Health  and  the  voluntary 
organisations  on  the  basis  thereof. 

11th  October,  1934. 


SCHEME  FOR  THE  REORGANISATION  OF  VOLUNTARY  ASSOCIATIONS. 


Part  I.— Explanatory  Memorandum. 

1.  In  submitting  to  their  respective 
Councils  the  accompanying  resolutions,  which 
represent  the  framework  of  a  scheme  for 
the  reorganisation  of  voluntary  bodies  pro- 
viding services  for  blind  persons,  the  Joint 
Committee  consider  it  desirable  to  give  a 
brief  explanation  of  (i)  the  circumstances 
in  which  they  began  their  task,  now  covering 
many  months'  almost  constant  discussion  ; 
(ii)  the  factors  which  have  been  borne  in 
mind  during  its  consideration  ;  and  (iii)  the 
objects  which  the  scheme  is  intended  to 
secure. 

2.  In  1932  the  Associations  were  asked 
by  the  Minister  of  Health  for  their  comments 
upon  applications  by  the  Association  of 
Workshops  for  the  Blind  and  the  College 
of  Teachers  of  the  Blind  for  the  inclusion 
of  certain  payments  to  them  in  the  scheme 
to  be  made  under  s.  102  (1)  of  the  Local 
Government  Act,  1929,  for  the  second  fixed 
grant  period.  The  Associations  did  not 
entertain,  on  the  evidence  then  before  them, 
any  objection  to  these  contributions,  but  the 
County  Councils  Association  took  the  oppor- 
tunity of  expressing  the  view  that  the  number 


of  voluntary  bodies  undertaking  functions 
in  connection  with  the  welfare  of  the  blind 
appeared  to  be  excessive  and  they  requested 
the  Minister,  in  the  interest  of  efficient  and 
economical  administration,  to  endeavour 
to  secure  greater  combination  of  effort, 
preferably  under  the  auspices  of  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind. 

3.  Nearly  a  year  later  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee was  set  up  by  the  Associations  for 
the  purpose  of  correlating  and  advising  upon 
the  work  of  the  county  and  county  borough 
councils  in  connection  with  the  welfare 
of  the  blind,  and  one  of  the  first  and  most 
important  problems  referred  to  them  for 
investigation  was  the  question  of  the 
reorganisation  of  voluntary  bodies,  the 
precise  terms  of  reference  being  as  follows  : — 

"  To  consider  (a)  the  continuance  of 
contributions  by  county  and  county  bor- 
ough councils  to  voluntary  associations 
which  have  ceased  to  render  effective 
services,  and  (b)  the  extent,  if  any,  to 
which  the  existing  voluntary  associations 
(central  and  local)  are  redundant." 

4.  The  Committee  approached  their  task 
by    surveying   in   its   entirety    the   present 
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organisation  of  the  blind  welfare  service. 
From  this  preliminary  inquiry  it  appears 
that  there  are  approximately  63,000  blind 
persons  in  England  and  Wales,  who  are 
being  dealt  with  by  some  436  different 
bodies,  comprising  146  local  authorities, 
270  local  voluntary  associations,  7  counties 
associations,  and  13  national  bodies,  and 
there  can  be  few  to  deny  that  such  a  multi- 
plicity of  agencies  is  excessive.  This  laby- 
rinthine system  of  administration  is  the 
natural  outcome  of  the  evolution  of  the 
service  from  a  voluntary  to  a  public  basis 
since  the  passing  of  the  Blind  Welfare  Act, 
1920,  and  it  has  inevitably  given  rise  to 
considerable  confusion  and  overlapping,  of 
which  the  following  illustrations  may  be 
cited. 

5.  It  appears,  from  information  before  the 
Joint  Committee,  that  approximately  only 
10  per  cent,  of  the  blind  use  books.  The 
preparation  and  distribution  of  Braille  litera- 
ture is,  however,  undertaken  by  both  the 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind  and  the 
National  Library  for  the  Blind,  and  it  seems 
but  little  short  of  ridiculous  that  two  separate 
organisations  should  make  provision  for 
so  small  a  number  of  people.  Similarly,  it  is 
unnecessary  that  both  the  National  Institute 
and  the  College  of  Teachers  should  deal  with 
education,  and  that  the  National  Institute 
and  the  Workshops  Association  should 
together  have  charge  of  employment. 

6.  Furthermore,  several  functions  which 
could  well  be  undertaken  by  one  central 
body,  suitably  organised,  are  at  present 
split  up  amongst  a  number  of  relatively  small 
bodies,  such  as  the  British  Wireless  Fund 
for  the  Blind,  Guide  Dogs  for  the  Blind  and 
the  Gardeners'  Guild.  Other  examples  could 
be  quoted,  but  the  foregoing  will  suffice 
to  show  that  there  is  a  strong  case  for 
reorganisation,  and  it  will  be  seen  that,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Joint  Committee,  such 
reorganisation  should  consist  (subject  to 
certain  unavoidable  exceptions)  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  one  national  body,  preferably 
the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  suitably 
reconstituted. 

7.  Apart,  however,  from  the  purely 
administrative  aspect  of  the  question,  it 
seems  clear  that  so  large  a  number  of  separate 
national  bodies,  each  of  which  presumably 
requires    some    headquarters    organisation, 
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must  lead,  not  only  to  waste  of  voluntary 
effort  and  a  somewhat  acrimonious  scramble 
for  functions,  but  also  to  considerable  waste 
of  money,  which  could  be  better  spent  on 
additional  services  and  comforts  for  the 
blind  themselves. 

8.  Turning  to  the  question  of  regional 
bodies,  these  at  present  consist  of  seven 
counties  associations,  and  the  evidence  before 
the  Joint  Committee  goes  to  show  that, 
speaking  generally,  these  bodies  are  not 
rendering  sufficiently  useful  service  either  to 
local  authorities  or  to  local  voluntary 
agencies.  This  appears  to  be  due  mainly 
to  the  fact  that,  despite  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  workers  concerned,  regional  administra- 
tion on  a  voluntary  basis  is  insufficient  to 
cope  with  the  multifarious  problems  involved 
at  the  present  day.  There  appears,  more- 
over, to  be  a  lack  of  adequate  co-operation 
in  some  cases  between  regional  bodies  and 
local  authorities,  while  there  are  instances 
in  which  funds  contributed  by  local  authori- 
ties to  regional  bodies  have  merely  been 
redistributed  by  the  latter  amongst  local 
Voluntary  agencies.  The  futility  of  this 
procedure  needs  no  emphasis. 

9.  The  need  for  retaining  regional  bodies 
of  any  description  has  been  questioned  in 
some  quarters,  but  the  Joint  Committee  have 
reached  the  conclusion,  after  very  careful 
consideration,  first,  that  sufficiently  close 
contact  between  the  proposed  national  body 

"  and  the  large  number  of  local  bodies  cannot 
be  attained  without  some  intermediate 
organisation,  and,  secondly,  that  there  are 
several  functions  (for  example,  adequate 
inspection  of  local  agencies  and  the  provision 
of  an  ophthalmic  referee  service)  which, 
while  beyond  the  ability  of  all  save  the  largest 
authorities,  are  nevertheless  too  local  in 
character  to  be  in  direct  charge  of  the 
national  body  and,  therefore,  can  best  be 
undertaken  by  regional  authorities.  A  fur- 
ther point  in  favour  of  the  retention  of 
regional  bodies  is  that  a  desirable  degree  of 
uniformity  is  thereby  likely  to  be  promoted 
locally. 

10.  It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  the  Joint 
Committee  have  recommended  a  substantial 
decrease  in  the  number  of  bodies  of  this  type 
throughout  England  and  Wales,  their  reason 
therefor  being  that  the  existing  arrangement 
is  economically  unsound.     They  have  also 
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made  proposals  with  regard  to  constitution, 
government  and  staffing. 

ii.  It  will  be  observed,  from  the  fore- 
going paragraphs  and  from  their  proposed 
scheme,  that  the  Joint  Committee  consider 
the  national  and  regional  bodies  to  be  most 
in  need  of  reorganisation  and  reconstitution. 
So  far  as  local  agencies  are  concerned,  the 
Joint  Committee  do  not  possess  any  evidence 
to  suggest  that,  apart  from  some  cases  where 
the  numbers  might  with  advantage  be 
reduced,  there  is  any  real  ground  for  inter- 
ference. In  any  case,  this  is  a  matter  which 
can  be  better  dealt  with  by  the  local  authori- 
ties themselves  in  the  light  of  local  conditions, 
but  the  Joint  Committee  desire  to  express  the 
opinion  that,  with  a  view  to  keeping  the 
number  of  local  agencies  within  reasonable 
bounds,  all  future  applications  for  registration 
under  the  War  Charities  Act,  1916,  should  be 
very  carefully  scrutinised,  preferably  by  the 
Blind  Persons  Act  Committee. 

12.  In  conclusion,  the  Joint  Committee 
desire  to  emphasise  that  their  proposals 
are  in  no  sense  directed  towards  the  sub- 
stitution of  public  administration  for  volun- 
taryism in  the  blind  welfare  service.  In  fact, 
so  far  from  this  being  the  case,  their  aim  is  to 
eliminate,  by  appropriate  reorganisation,  all 
overlapping  with  its  resultant  dissipation 
of  money  and  effort,  and  thus  to  render  the 
voluntary  service  better  able  to  continue 
in  the  future  the  valuable  aid  which  it  has 
given  in  the  past  to  the  authorities  charged 
by  statute  with  the  welfare  of  blind  persons. 
It  may  be  added  that,  according  to  the 
information  at  present  before  them,  the 
Committee  have  no  reason  to  anticipate  that 
the  cost  likely  to  be  incurred  by  local 
authorities  under  their  scheme  will  be  greater 
than  at  present.  On  the  other  hand,  they 
believe  that  the  proposals  which  they  have 
submitted  will  result  in  a  better  return  for 
the  grants  now  made. 

Part  II. — The  Proposed  Scheme. 

(1)  All  matters  relating  to  the  welfare  of 
the  blind  which  are  or  may  be  undertaken 
by  voluntary  associations  on  behalf  of  local 
authorities  should,  with  a  view  to  the 
attainment  of  reasonable  uniformity  through- 
out the  country,  be  correlated  by  one  national 
body  acting  in  an  advisory  capacity,  save 
in  so  far  as  executive  functions  of  a  national 


character  are  allocated  to  it  by  this  scheme. 

(2)  Such  national  body  should  be  the 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  which 
should  be  suitably  reorganised  and  also 
divested  of  any  local  functions  which  it  now 
undertakes. 

(3)  The  reorganisation  of  the  Institute 
should  provide  for  substantially  increased 
representation  of  the  local  authorities. 

(4)  In  the  event  of  the  establishment  of 
one  national  organisation  as  contemplated 
in  paragraph  (1)  above,  it  would  still  be 
necessary  for  the  following  bodies  to  retain 
their  existence  as  separate  entities :  St. 
Dunstan's,  the  Advisory  Committee  on  the 
Welfare  of  the  Blind,  the  Joint  Committee, 
the  National  Association  of  Professional  and 
Industrial  Blind,  and  the  National  League 
of  the  Blind. 

(5)  The  functions  of  the  national  body 
should  be  exercised  by  means  of  a  council 
with  appropriate  committees  appointed  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  four  main  branches 
of  blind  welfare  work — medical,  educational, 
social  welfare  (including  home  teaching)  and 
employment — are    adequately    represented. 

(())  A  case  has  been  made  out  for  including 
properly  constituted  regional  bodies  in  any 
scheme  relating  to  the  reorganisation  of 
voluntary  associations. 

(7)  In  the  interests  of  sound  administration 
England  and  W'ales  should  be  divided  into 
four  regional  areas,  and  the  scheme  of 
reorganisation  set  out  in  Schedule  A  hereto 
constitutes  the  most  practicable  method  of 
attaining  this  end. 

(8)  The  constitution  and  government  of 
the  regional  bodies  should  be  on  the  lines  set 
out  in  Schedule  B  hereto. 

(9)  As  regards  the  staffing  of  regional 
bodies,  paid  whole-time  secretaries,  prefer- 
ably possessing  a  degree  or  diploma  in  public 
administration  or  other  equivalent  academic 
qualification  and  being  experienced  in  local 
government,  should  be  appointed,  existing 
secretaries  and  honorary  secretaries  being 
eligible  to  apply.  Provision  should,  more- 
over, be  made  for  retaining  the  services  of 
honorary  officers  in  that  capacity. 

(10)  The  various  services  required  to  be 
rendered  in  the  interests  of  blind  persons 
should  be  allocated  to  national,  regional 
and  local  bodies  in  the  manner  set  out  in 
Schedule  C  hereto. 
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SCHEDULE  A. 

Scheme  for  the  division  of  England  and  Wales 
into  four  regional  areas. 

Areas.  Blind  Population.       Grants. 

A.  20,376                 2,902 

'.B.  13,774                 2,313 

C  23,437                 3,949 

D-  5.821                    757 
The  foregoing  areas  comprise  the  following 

counties   and  the   county   boroughs  within 
them  : — 

Area  A. 

Cumberland,  Durham,  Lancashire, 
Northumberland,  Westmorland,  East 
Riding,  North  Riding  and  West  Riding. 

Area  B. 

Bedfordshire,  Bucks,  Cambridgeshire, 
Cheshire,  Derbyshire,  Herefordshire, 
Hunts,  Isle  of  Ely,  Leicestershire,  Lines 
(Holland),  Lines  (Kesteven),  Lines  (Lind- 
sey),  Norfolk,  Northants,  Notts,  Oxford- 
shire, Rutland,  Salop,  Soke  of  Peter- 
borough, Staffordshire,  East  Suffolk,  West 
Suffolk,  Warwickshire  and  Worcestershire. 

Area  C. 

Berkshire,  Cornwall,  Devon,  Dorset, 
Essex,  Gloucestershire,  Hants,  Herts,  Isle 
of  Wight,  Kent,  London,  Middlesex, 
Somerset,  Surrey,  East  Sussex,  West 
Sussex  and  Wiltshire. 

Area  D. 

This  area  comprises  all  the  Welsh 
counties  and  Monmouthshire. 


Constitution 


SCHEDULE  B. 

and    Government 
Bodies. 


of    Regional 


(1)  Regional  bodies  should  consist  of 
representatives  of  all  local  authorities  and 
of  the  institutions  and  voluntary  societies 
which  act  as  agents  for  such  authorities  in 
the  respective  regions. 

(2)  Functions  should  be  exercised  by 
means  of  an  Executive  Committee,  with 
appropriate  sub-committees  appointed  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  four  main  branches 
of  blind  welfare  work — medical,  educational, 
social  welfare  (including  home  teaching)  and 
employment — are  adequately  represented. 

(3)  There  should  be  power  to  co-opt 
persons  of  special  knowledge  upon  the 
Executive   Committee   and   upon  any  sub- 


committee, but  this  power  should  be  exer- 
cised only  by  the  Executive  Committee. 

(4)  All  travelling  expenses,  other  than 
those  incurred  by  the  representatives  of  local 
authorities  when  attending  general  meetings, 
should  be  borne  by  the  regional  body. 

SCHEDULE  C. 

Functions  of  National,  Regional  and  Local 
Bodies. 
Functions  in  connection  with  the  blind 
welfare  service  should  be  allocated  on  the 
following  basis  :■ — 

I.- — The  National  Body. 

(a)  International  contact  with  bodies 
outside  England  and  Wales. 

{b)  The  promotion  of  national  confer- 
ences of  regional  bodies  for  the  purpose 
of  discussing  matters  of  local  and  national 
interest,  including  the  raising  of  money. 

(c)  The  collation  of  national  statistics 
and  the  establishment  of  a  national  in- 
formation bureau.  Such  statistics  should 
not,  however,  be  obtained  directly  by  the 
national  body,  but  should  be  derived  by 
them  annually  from  the  detailed  registers 
to  be  kept  by  the  regional  bodies. 

(d)  The  preparation  of  an  annual  report, 
which  should  contain  comparative  statis- 
tical tables,  notes  on  recent  legislation, 
a  statement  of  grants  made  by  local 
authorities  to  unemployables,  sections 
recording  progress  or  otherwise  in  each 
of  the  departments  of  the  service  (medical, 
educational,  employment  and  social  wel- 
fare), international  notes,  and  information 
regarding  research.  There  should  also  be 
included  in  the  report  financial  and  other 
particulars  of  the  various  national,  regional 
and  local  organisations. 

(e)  Making  schemes  for  raising  money 
for  voluntary  services,  regard  being  had  to 
such  arrangements  with  local  bodies  as 
may  now  or  hereafter  exist. 

(/)  The  publication  of  a  national  periodi- 
cal to  provide  a  channel  for  the  expression 
of  opinions  and  the  circulation  of  news 
relating  to  the  blind  welfare  service. 

{g)  The  provision  and  management  of 
certain  special  schools  (e.g.,  those  for 
retarded,  epileptic  and  mentally  defective 
blind)  and  sunshine  homes.  There  should 
not,  however,  be  any  interference  with 
local  institutions. 
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(h)  The  provision  of  literature,  music 
and  apparatus  for  the  blind. 

(i)  Assisting  in  the  training  and  examin- 
ation of  school  and  home  teachers,  and 
subsequently  awarding  certificates. 

(j)  Research  and  propaganda  in  con- 
nection with  the  prevention  of  blindness. 
The  methods  of  propaganda  should  be 
defined  and  should  include  leaflets,  films, 
lantern  slides,  gramophone  records,  Press 
articles  and  broadcasting  by  wireless. 

(k)  Research  into  methods  of  employ- 
ment, the  provision  of  training  for  special- 
ised work,  such  as  massage,  and  placement 
therein. 

(I)  Inquiry  into  the  use  of  leisure, 
including  such  matters  as  apparatus, 
games,  literature,  guide  dogs,  gardening 
and  competitions. 

(m)  The  consideration  of  resolutions 
received  from,  and  the  giving  of  advice 
to,  regional  bodies. 

2. — Regional  Bodies. 

(a)  The  keeping  of  a  register  and  the 
collation  of  statistics  obtained  from  local 
bodies.  A  live  register  should  be  the  basis 
of  regional  work,  and  the  information 
collected  should  be  used  to  watch  ten- 
dencies and  make  forecasts.  Statistics 
should  be  pooled  annually  with  the 
national  body. 

(b)  Inspection  on  behalf  of  local  authori- 
ties of  the  work  of  voluntary  bodies  in 
the  region.  It  is  impracticable  for  any 
but  the  largest  authorities  to  employ  an 
officer  with  the  necessary  qualifications  for 
this  work,  but  the  appointment  jointly 
of  such  an  officer  through  the  regional 
body  has  been  found  to  be  both  an  econo- 
mical and  efficient  arrangement. 

(c)  The  establishment  of  an  Ophthalmic 
Surgeon  Referee  Service.  Many  register- 
ing authorities  have  found  it  necessary 
to  have  some  machinery  for  dealing  with 
appeal  cases,  and  it  is  believed  that  a 
regional  service  is  more  convenient  than 
one  on  a  national  basis. 

(d)  Assisting  the  national  body  and 
local  authorities  in  educational  work  for 
the  prevention  of  blindness.  It  is  advis- 
able that  educational  work  should  be  on 
uniform  lines,  but  administrative  partici- 
pation   by    regional    bodies,     who     are 


acquainted  with  local  conditions,  is  desir- 
able. 

(e)  The  summoning  of  regional  confer- 
ences, which  would  appear  to  be  one  of 
the  best  methods  of  fostering  regional 
and  local  interest. 

(/)  Assisting  in  the  training  of  home 
teachers  and  organising  conferences  on 
their  behalf. 

(g)  The  encouragement  of  large  home 
workers'  schemes  attached  to  appropriate 
industrial  institutions.  It  is  believed  that 
there  are  few  organisations  able  to  run 
a  large  scheme,  but  there  would  not  be 
any  interference  with  those  that  can  do  so. 

(h)  Assisting  in  the  solution  of  special 
local  difficulties,  for  example,  the  impossi- 
bility of  providing  accommodation  or 
treatment  in  certain  cases. 

(i)  The  provision  of  a  training  ground 
for  local  representatives  in  anticipation 
of  and  preparation  for  participation  in  the 
work  of  the  national  body. 

(j)  The  consideration  of  resolutions 
received  from,  and  the  giving  of  advice  to, 
local  bodies,  matters  of  national  interest 
being  referred  to  the  national  body. 

3. — Local  Agencies. 

To  undertake,  either  as  agents  for  the 
local  authorities  or  otherwise,  the  care  of 
individual  blind  persons. 

4. — General. 

(a)  To  ensure  reasonable  elasticity  of 
administration,  each  type  of  organisation 
described  above  should  be  at  liberty  to 
undertake,  by  arrangement  with  the  other 
or  others  of  them,  functions  in  addition  to 
those  originally  allocated. 

(b)  It  should  be  incumbent  upon  the 
national  and  regional  bodies  to  co-operate 
in  every  possible  way. 

(c)  The  Joint  Committee  have  nol 
reached  any  conclusion  upon  the  question 
of  the  organisation  or  organisations  to 
which  collective  buying  and  marketing 
should  be  entrusted.  They  think,  how- 
ever, that  some  central  body  or  bodies 
(national  or  regional)  as  suggested  in  this 
scheme  should  in  due  course  consider  the 
subject  in  the  light  of  the  facts  stated  in 
the  report  of  the  sub-committee  appointed 
by  the  Minister  of  Health's  Advisory  Com- 
mittee'on  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind. 
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THE    LOCAL  AUTHORITIES'  REPORT 

THE  Report  of  the  Joint  Committee  has  been  released,  after  approval  by  both 
the  County  Councils  Association  and  the  Association  of  Municipal  Corporations, 
and  has  gone  off  with  almost  explosive  force.  This  energy  is  due  to  the 
seriousness  with  which  the  Local  Authorities  throughout  the  country  regard 
the  responsibility  for  blind  welfare  placed  upon  them  by  the  Blind  Persons 
Act  and  the  Local  Government  Act,  in  combination  with  the  accumulated 
dissatisfaction  with  which  thev  have  for  some  time  past  been  contemplating 
the  chaos  in  voluntary  organisations  for  the  blind.  We  need  not  stay  to  argue  whether  that 
dissatisfaction  is  well-grounded  ;  the  fact  of  material  moment  is  that  it  exists  and  has  found 
expression. 

A  number  of  articles  in  this  issue  of  The  New  Beacon  express  the  first  reactions  to  the 
Report  of  people  closely  concerned  and  engaged  in  work  for  the  blind,  and  our  readers  will  not 
quarrel  with  us  for  giving  the  writers  complete  latitude  to  express  their  views.  These  views 
vary  widely,  but  on  the  whole  they  are  not  unhelpful.  We  venture  to  hope  that  the  Local 
Authorities  will  be  ready  to  treat  the  Report  not  as  a  table  of  stone  on  which  final  decisions 
have  been  written  but  as  a  framework  of  principle  on  which  a  new  and  better  order  is  to  be 
constructed  in  agreement  with  all  that  is  sensible  and  progressive  in  voluntaryism. 

Voluntary  agencies  for  the  blind  have  to  regard  the  Report  as  a  carefully  considered  and 
scrupulously  impartial  verdict.  The  Joint  Committee,  to  the  best  of  our  belief,  called  no 
evidence  and  consulted  only  one  of  the  bodies  named  in  its  Report,  namely,  the  Union  of 
Counties  Associations.  We  understand  that  that  consultation  was  limited  to  a  discussion 
of  the  geographical  areas  for  the  regions  recommended.  The  Associations  of  local  government 
agencies  will,  we  think  it  safe  to  assume,  call  at  an  early  date  a  conference  or  series  of  conferences 
with  all  the  organisations  concerned  in  this  business. 

Is  it  possible  for  voluntary  agencies  to  come  to  some  agreement  beforehand  ?  The  New 
Beacon  has  made  its  view  clear  throughout  this  controversy.  It  has  said  that  the  blind  need 
a  strongly  constituted  National  body  with  initiative  and  resources  to  enable  it  to  search  out 
and  develop  new  means  of  helping  the  blind  ;  that  the  blind  need  a  well-organised  national 
library  able  to  meet  all  demands  for  Braille  and  Moon  literature  ;  and  that  the  Blind  World 
needs  a  consultative  organ,  such  as  the  Union  of  Associations,  and  certain  professional  associations 
such  as  a  college  of  teachers  and  an  association  of  workshop  managers.  The  Report  of  the 
Local  Authorities  contemplates  the  disappearance,  as  separate  entities,  of  the  National  Library, 
the  Union,  the  College  of  Teachers  and  the  Association  of  Workshops.  That  seems  a  drastic 
clearance  of  the  slate,  and  we  share  the  doubt  expressed  in  Mr.  Starling's  article  as  to  whether 
the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  itself  would  wish,  or  think  it  within  its  powers,  to  assume 
all  the  functions  which  the  bodies  in  question  ought  to  exercise.  In  the  organisation  of  work 
for  the  blind  there  exists  a  lamentable  confusion  between  executive  and  consultative  functions, 
and  between  the  sphere  of  bodies  which  exist  to  perform  these  functions  and  the  sphere  of  pro- 
fessional bodies  whose  sole  concern  is  to  develop  the  technique  practised  by  their  members 
and  to  protect  the  professional  status  of  their  members.  The  National  body  cannot  act  as 
a  professional  association  ;  on  the  other  hand,  no  professional  organisation  can  claim  to  decide 
policy  or  control  expenditure  on  the  services  in  which  its  members  are  employed.  The  National 
body  must  be  free  to  act  outside  the  system  of  local  services  ;  the  professional  body  must  be 
given  a  proper  place  in  the  scheme  of  things  so  that  its  advice  and  opinion  on  technical  matters 
may  be  fully  utilised. 

If  fundamental  points  of  this  kind  could  be  decided  in  an  atmosphere  of  reasonableness 
and  goodwill  the  present  position  of  voluntary  enterprise  in  contact  with  local  government 
responsibility  will  be  saved.     The  structure  of  blind  welfare  has  to  be  simplified  ;  that  is  clear 
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and  unmistakable.  It  has  to  be  simplified  without  sacrificing  that  power  of  initiative  which 
voluntaryism  possesses  and  without  suppressing  the  desire  of  individuals  to  give  personal 
service  to  the  blind  which  gives  the  warmth  of  life  to  the  whole  system. 

QUEM    DEUS   VULT   PERDERE  .... 

At  the  Very  time  when  responsible  organs  of  local  government  are  declaring  that  there 
are  too  many  bodies  performing  national  services  for  the  blind,  attempts  are  being  made  to 
bring  into  being  yet  another  Council.  The  scheme  for  the  formation  of  a  National  General 
Council  of  Blind  Welfare  is  printed,  for  record,  in  this  issue  of  The  New  Beacon  (p.  321). 
As  a  first  sketch  for  a  reconstitution  of  the  Advisory  Committee  on  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind, 
it  might  be  worth  examining,  but  its  present  confusion  of  advisory  and  executive  duties  would 
require  considerable  classification  ;  and  we  do  not  know  that  any  case  for  the  reorganisation  of 
the  Advisory  Committee  has  been  made  out.  As  a  practical  contribution  to  the  present 
problem,  the  scheme  is  greatly  to  be  deplored.  The  association  of  the  Union  with  it  would 
give  apparent  justification  to  some  of  the  criticisms  already  made  of  the  Union  and  its  con- 
stituents. We  may  limit  ourselves  to  saying  that,  so  far  as  we  know,  it  has  not  been  adopted 
or  endorsed  by  any  responsible  governing  body.  The  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  was 
not  even  represented  at  the  small  meeting,  rather  ridiculously  called  a  Conference  of  National 
Bodies  ! — at  which  the  scheme  was  formulated.  The  Editor. 

THE    BLIND    AND    THE    LITERARY 
PROFESSION.-II. 


WHAT  new  field  of  op- 
portunity has  wireless 
opened  up  for  the  blind 
writer  ?  The  casual 
listener  may  assume  that 
the  field  is  not  wide,  that 
its  limits  are  as  narrow 
as  a  "  Contributors'  Column  "  in  a  single 
periodical  —  the  B.B.C.  —  of  which  the 
Editor — the  Director  of  Programmes — is  an 
unapproachable  autocrat.  But  his  assump- 
tion would  be  incorrect.  Although  the  suc- 
cess of  every  broadcast  item  depends  on  the 
illusion  of  spontaneity,  behind  every  item  is 
a  plan.  There  are  at  least  a  hundred  items 
broadcast  every  day  from  all  stations,  and 
during  a  year  between  three  and  four 
thousand  items  have  to  be  planned.  The 
plans  may  not  all  be  written  plans,  but  a 
careful  examination  of  a  day's  programme  will 
show  that  most  items  must  have  originated 
from  some  sort  of  a  written  plan  because  they 
could  only  acquire  the  precise  form  in  which 
they  are  presented  from  a  precise  genesis  on 
papei,  and  that  many  items  are  definitely 
literary  in  character.  Doubtless,  most 
broadcast  items  are  planned  and  produced 
by  members  of  the  B.B.C.  staff,  but  no 
regular  staff,  however  capable  and  gifted 
with  creative  genius,  can  continue,  year  in, 
year  out,   to  evolve  new  ideas.     Yet  new 


ideas  are  essential  to  successful  broadcasting. 

We  may  conclude,  therefore,  that  wireless 
does  provide  a  wide  field  for  literary  effort, 
and,  further,  that  it  offers  a  market  for  every 
type  of  literary  conception,  from  a  low-brow 
music-hall  sketch  to  a  high-brow  dissertation 
on  the  most  abstract  philosophies.  It  is 
obvious  from  a  mere  glance  at  the  pages  of 
the  Radio  Times  and  The  Listener  that  the 
broadcast  programme,  regarded  as  a  perio- 
dical, which  fundamentally  it  is,  is  one  that 
combines  the  features  of  every  type  of 
journal — newspapers,  literary,  artistic  and 
theological  reviews,  educational,  scientific, 
professional  and  trade  papers,  fiction  and 
poetry  magazines.  Moreover,  it  is  a  perio- 
dical that  despite  the  pressure  of  the  hour 
and  the  clamour  for  thrills,  "  hot  with 
haste,"  does  not  neglect  such  quiet  bypaths 
as  Advice  to  Lovers,  Hints  to  Cooks, 
Gardening  Notes,  and  the  Children's  Corner. 

But  why  is  this  vast  field  of  literary  op- 
portunity open  specially  to  the  blind  ? 

The  function  of  broadcasting  is  to  trans- 
late the  whole  life  of  the  world  into  sound. 
Its  "  Editor  "  sends  out  his  reporters  across 
the  seven  seas  to  the  Kings  and  the  States- 
men, to  Everyman  and  Every  woman,  and 
from  the  written  reports  of  what  is  seen  and 
done  in  the  four  corners  of  the  earth  his 
"  Sub-Editors "   have   to   extract    the   vital 
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essence  and  convert  it  into  sound — -words 
and  music  forming  the  text  of  the  paper, 
elocution  and ' '  incidental  noises, "  its  pictures, 
and  production,  its  make-up. 

Now  one  fact  governs  this  onerous  "  edito- 
rial "  task — the  fact  that  everyone  of  the 
"  paper's  "  millions  of  readers  is  "  blind." 
The  listener,  imprisoned  by  four  walls,  is 
at  that  moment  literally  blind  to  the  pomp 
and  ceremony  of  great  events,  to  the  sun- 
shine and  shadow  of  motion,  to  the  physical 
reactions  of  feelings,  tragedy's  stillnesses  and 
comedy's  contortions,  so  that  all  these 
complexities,  ordinarily  dependent  for  under- 
standing on  the  five  senses  acting  in  con- 
junction, must  be  conveyed  by  the  broad- 
caster only  through  the  one  sense  of  hearing. 
Yet  every  effort  he  makes  will  be  critically 
compared,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  by 
the  listener  with  things  seen. 

But  this  is  not  all.  Although  "  blind  "  to 
what  is  being  broadcast,  the  listener  is  not 
"blind"  to  his  immediate  surroundings, 
and  to  capture  and  hold  his  attention, 
the  broadcaster,  to  use  a  slang  term,  has  to 
"  lay  it  on  thick."  Attractive  pictures  and 
books  may  line  the  listener's  four  walls  and 
beckon  to  him,  a  fair  face  therein  may  entice 
him,  even  the  coil  of  tobacco  smoke  or  the 
play  of  firelight  may  lure  his  thoughts  away. 
And  against  such  little  distractions  the 
broadcaster  must  be  ready  with  big  counter 
attractions. 

Is  it  not  apparent,  then,  that  a  person  who 
is  physically  blind,  a  person  who  has  the 
least  chance  of  making  comparisons,  of  being 
distracted,  is  the  listener  par  excellence,  the 
ideal  listener  of  whom  broadcasters  dream  ? 
And  if  a  blind  man  is  the  ideal  listener, 
should  not  he — a  man  whose  whole  life  is 
spent  in  listening,  a  man  whose  whole  con- 
ception of  life  has  been  formulated  by  sound 
— understand,  better  than  any  person  with 
sight  could  possibly  understand,  the  tech- 
nique of  translating  things  seen  into  things 
heard  ?    He  alone  knows  sound. 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  broadcasting 
opens  up  a  field  of  opportunity  to  the  three 
classes  of  blind  writers  enumerated  in  the 
previous  article — the  occasional  contributor, 
the  specialist,  and  the  "  ideas  "  man.  But 
it  also  gives  a  chance  to  another  class  of 
blind  writer — the  dramatist. 

Last  month  we  mentioned  the  evils  of 
verbalism.     It  should  be  understood,  how- 


ever, that  our  criticisms  only  applied  to 
writers  of  the  essay  and  the  lyric.  Both  these 
literary  forms  can  only  rightly  be  used  when 
they  are  used  for  the  expression  of  personal 
thoughts  and  emotions.  There  is  a  recog- 
nisable element  of  fraud  in  the  love  lyric  of 
a  man  who  has  never  loved  or  who  has  never 
experienced  the  passion  of  some  divine 
nympholepsy,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether 
even  a  professor  of  prosody  could  lay  a 
single  sonnet  on  the  altar  of  Aphrodite  if 
his  soul  were  rancid  with  hate.  Likewise, 
an  essay  thieved  from  Montaigne  by  Mr. 
Smith  of  Tooting  bears  on  its  face  the  brand 
of  a  lie. 

But  the  dramatic  writer — and  all  broad- 
casting is  essentially  dramatic,  for  even  a 
"  talk "  is  rehearsed  and  acted — is  not 
celled  within  himself.  His  main  character- 
istic must  be  the  ability  to  escape  from  him- 
self. His  study  must  begin  with  himself, 
but  once  he  is  certain  of  that  basis  of  all,  he 
must  acquire  a  chameleon-like  power  in 
his  quick-change  from  self  to  Othello, 
Othello  to  Iago,  Iago  to  Desdemona,  and 
Desdemona  to  "  Enter  a  Messenger."  Even 
then  he  must  not  rest.  For  the  souls  of 
places  as  well  as  persons  must  be  his  for 
transposition,  and  he  must  extract  the 
secret  of  Venice  and  its  lagoons  and  be  of 
its  atmosphere  as  truly  as  he  is  man  of 
London  and  boy  of  Arden. 

Broadcast  plays  stand  in  a  class  by  them- 
selves, and  will  be  the  subject  of  the  next 
article.  Here  we  need  only  emphasise  what 
we  have  already  said — that  all  broadcasting 
is  essentially  dramatic.  The  B.B.C.  would 
most  decidedly  not  welcome  a  flood  of  lyrics 
on  individual  emotions  and  essays  on  indivi- 
dual opinions.  But  it  is  possible  that  it 
would  and  does  welcome  ideas,  and  it  is  as 
an  originator  of  ideas  which  are  capable  of 
' '  sound  treatment ' '  that  a  blind  person  seems 
peculiarly  fitted.  In  carrying  out  such  ideas, 
he  must,  however,  to  some  extent  forget  his 
blindness.  As  a  producer,  he  must  follow  the 
example  of  the  broadcaster  by  bearing  con- 
stantly in  mind  that  his  audience  is  "  blind  "; 
but  as  a  dramatic  writer,  because  he  himself 
is  blind  he  must  constantly  bear  in  mind  that 
his  audience  is  sighted.  In  other  words, 
his  technique  must  be  "  blind,"  but  his 
psychology  and  terminology  must  be 
"  sighted."  He  must  use  the  sound  which 
is  full  of  meaning  from  his  own  experience  of 
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the  meaning  in  it,  but  he  must  use  the  colour 
which  is  full  of  meaning,  not  from  his  own 
experience  of  it,  but  from  his  knowledge  of 
other  men's  experience  of  the  meaning  in  it. 

To  the  writer  of  this  article  it  has  always 
seemed  that  the  Dramatic  Monologues  of 
Browning  afford  the  best  example  of  what 
broadcasting  can  offer  apart  from  actual 
broadcast  drama.  Every  broadcast  talk, 
every  debate,  even  every  announcement  of 
news,  is  a  dramatic  monologue,  and  Brown- 
ing showed,  above  all  other  writers,  how  to 
get  inside  a  person's  skin  and  unveil  his  very 
soul- — -not  by  dramatic  action  but  by  dramatic 
speech.  "  Bishop  Blougram's  Apology," 
"  Andrea  del  Sarto,"  "  Fra  Lippo  Lippi," 
"  The  Bishop  Orders  his  Tomb  "  reveal  not 
only  whole  lives  but  whole  epochs.  Ruskin 
said  that  the  last-named  short  poem  gave 
the  essence  of  all  that  was  vital  in  the 
Renaissance. 

If  a  blind  writer  can,  in  some  degree,  know 
and  interpret  the  soul  of  a  man  as  Browning 
knows  and  interprets  the  soul  of  Guido,  the 
soul  of  a  place  as  Browning  knows  and  inter- 
prets the  soul  of  the  Roman  Campagna,  the 
soul  of  an  age  as  Browning  knows  and 
interprets  the  France  of  the  Valois  in  those 
brief  verses"  The  Laboratory,"  he  will  always 
find,  we  imagine,  a  warm  welcome  at  Broad- 
casting House. 

(To  be  continued.) 

ACHIEVEMENTS 
OF  THE  BLIND 

A  Weekly  Blind  Broadcaster. — Mr.  Albert 
Taylor,  of  Belfast,  who  has  been  blind  since 
childhood,  gives  a  weekly  broadcast.  He  has 
been  engaged  by  the  B.B.C.  to  play  the  piano, 
the  organ  and  to  sing.  For  fifteen  years  he  has 
been  organist  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church 
in  Rosemary  Street,  Belfast.  He  has  memo- 
rised more  than  300  pieces  for  the  B.B.C.  He 
is  a  busy  teacher  and  his  hobby  is  joinery. 

Court  Grange  School  Piano  Success. — At  the 
twelfth  competition  organised  by  the  Ply- 
mouth Society  of  Music  last  month,  R.  Oliver, 
a  pupil  of  Court  Grange  School,  gained  81  marks 
out  of  100  in  this  competition  in  the  piano  class 
for  the  bronze  medal  for  boys  under  12.  He 
gave  a  very  excellent  performance,  playing 
"  Jack  Tar  "  by  Leslie  Bamford. 

Tribute  to  Edward  Isaacs. — The  largest  audi- 
ence seen  at  a  Manchester  Mid-day  Concert  for 
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a  long  time  was  present  on  20th  November  at 
the  Houldsworth  HaU  when  Edward  Isaacs, 
the  blind  Manchester  pianist,  who  has  directed 
these  concerts  for  n  years,  gave  a  recital,  in- 
cluding his  own  violin  and  piano  sonata  in  A. 
It  was  the  750th  concert  of  the  series,  which 
has  been  running  since  19^5,  and  the  programme 
was  arranged  as  a  tribute  to  Mr.  Isaacs. 

The  sonata  is  as  unlike  most  "  modern  " 
music  as  possible,  according  to  the  music  critic 
of  The  Daily  Dispatch.  It  is  warm,  melodious 
and  vigorous,  and  it  is  easy  to  understand  why 
it  has  become  a  favourite  with  wireless  listeners. 
Henry  Hoist  played  the  violin  part  and  the 
performance  was  enthusiatically  received,  Mr. 
Isaacs  being  besieged  by  a  long  queue  of  friends 
and  admirers  at  the  close. 

Successful  Belfast  Pianist. — Mr.  Thomas  Gil- 
ligan,  a  blind  young  pianist,  highly  gifted, 
created  a  most  favourable  impression  at  the 
municipal  concert  in  the  Ulster  Hall,  Belfast, 
last  month.  He  played  the  adagio  movement 
from  Beethoven's  "  Sonata,"  Op.  10,  No.  r, 
with  remarkably  fine  technique,  says  the  critic 
of  The  Belfast  News- Letter,  realising  its  beauty 
in  singing  tone  and  shading,  while  in  Bach's 
"  Prelude  and  Fugue  in  F  Minor  "  there  was 
clarity  in  the  melodic  figures  and  brilliance  in 
performance.  His  other  selections  included 
"  Romance  in  F  Sharp  "  (Schumann)  and 
Prelude  in  D  flat  "  (Chopin). 
Champion  Blind  Saxophonist. — Elwyn  Davies, 
saxophonist  with  Royal  Allen's  Band,  a  pupil 
and  an  employee — a  basket-maker — of  the 
Swansea  and  South  Wales  Institution  for  the 
Blind,  has  been  adjudged  at  two  competitions  as 
the  best  instrumentalist  in  competitions  for 
dance  bands,  and  on  30th  November  he  again 
captured  the  champion  instrumentalist  prize 
when  Roy  Allen's  Band  competed  at  Newport, 
Mon.  The  adjudicators  in  each  instance  were 
different  people,  such  as  Mr.  Matheson  Brook, 
Mr.  Dan  Ingman,  Mr.  Ben  Davies,  and  the  editor 
of  the  Melody  Maker — all  London  men. 

Swansea  Successes  at  Eisteddfod. — At  the 
National  Eisteddfod  of  Wales,  recently  held 
at  Neath,  South  Wales,  twelve  pupils  and 
employees  of  the  Swansea  and  South  Wales 
Institution  for  the  Blind  were  successful  in  the 
Arts  and  Crafts  Section. 

Boy  Pianist's  Splendid  Success  at  Melbourne. — 
Arthur  McKay,  a  12-year-old  blind  boy,  won  a 
prize  against  109  children  of  normal  sight  for  the 
piano  solo  in  competitions  held  this  year  at 
Melbourne  by  the  Victorian  Music  Teachers' 
Association. 

McKay,  who  is  a  pupil  of  the  Royal  Victorian 
Institute  for  the  Blind,  passed  his  examinations 
at  the  University  with  honours  in  Grade  V  and 
VI,  gaining  186  marks  out  of  a  possible  200. 
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SCHEME  FOR  THE  FORMATION 
OF  A  NATIONAL  GENERAL 
COUNCIL  OF  BLIND  WELFARE. 

THE  following  Scheme  has  been 
circulated  by  the  Union  of 
Counties  Associations  for  the 
Blind,  "  as  approved  by  the 
Conference  of  National  Bodies."  This  Con- 
ference took  place  on  the  18th  October, 
and  representatives  of  the  National  Library 
for  the  Blind,  the  College  of  Teachers  of 
the  Blind,  the  Association  of  Workshops  for 
the  Blind  and  the  Union  of  Counties 
Associations  for  the  Blind  were  present. 
*        *        *        * 

i.  There  is  a  need  for  a  National  General 
Council  as  the  co-ordinating  body  or  Council 
of  Blind  Welfare. 

2.  It  is  hoped  that  the  Ministry  of  Health 
would  regard  the  proposed  National  General 
Council  as  the  clearing  house  of  national  work 
for  the  blind.  The  functions  of  the  proposed 
National  General  Council  should  be  advisory 
and  consultative  rather  than  administrative, 
and  should  be  entirely  of  a  national 
character. 

Among  its  functions  would  be  : — 

(a)  The    organisation    of    general    conferences    on 

national  matters. 

(b)  The  consideration  of  new  schemes  of  a  national 

character  which   necessitate   the   raising   of 
funds  from  the  public. 

(c)  Consultation  with  the  constituent  and  regional 

bodies  from  time  to  time  in  order  to  avoid 
overlapping. 

3.  The  Proposed  National  General  Council 
should  be  the  representative  body  for  the 
expression  of  opinion  on  matters  of  general 
national  import,  and  should  seek  recognition 
by  the  Ministry  of  Health  and  the  Local 
Authorities  as  the  body  to  which  they 
should  refer  for  information  from,  or  negotia- 
tion with,  the  blind  world  as  a  whole. 

4.  The  proposed  National  General  Council 
might  be  the  body  through  which  grants  for 
national  (not  local)  services  should  be  made, 
including  those  in  the  Third  Schedule  of  the 
Minister's  Scheme. 

5.  It  is  essential  to  secure  adequate 
representation  of  Local  Authorities  upon  the 
proposed  National  General  Council. 


6.  The  National  General  Council  could  be 
constituted  as  follows  : — 

Group  I. — Persons  representing  the  Union  of 
Counties  Associations,  appointed  by 
regional  bodies  on  a  basis  of  the  number  of 
blind  persons  served,  elected  in  such 
manner  as  the  regional  bodies  shall 
determine    .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .      20 

Group     II.   —  Persons     representing     Local 

Government  Associations  .  .  .  .        7 

Group    III. — Persons    representing    national 

bodies  other  than  the  Union         .  .  .  .      12 

Group     IV. — Other     persons     concerned     in 

national  work  for  the  blind  . .  . .        3 
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To  the  Editor 

Christmas  Day  in  Hospital 

Sir, — I  hope  to  attain  my  77th  birthday 
on  the  19th  December,  and  on  Christmas  Day 
to  celebrate  my  tenth  happy  Christmas  in 
this  lovely  Devonshire  Home  for  the  Blind. 
It  will  remind  me  of  my  many  happy 
Christmas  Days  in  the  Wards  of  Voluntary 
Hospitals.  Seventy  years  ago  I  was  a  seven- 
years-old  patient  in  the  Hospital  for  Sick 
Children,  Great  Ormond  Street,  London. 
Sixty-six  years  ago  I  was  admitted  on 
December  1st,  1868,  into  the  Edward  Ward, 
St.  Thomas's  Hospital  (in  the  old  Royal 
Surrey  Gardens,  Walworth).  Soon  after 
Christmas  Day,  1868,  a  party  of  ladies 
visited  the  Men's  Ward  in  which  I  was  lying, 
One  of  the  visitors  was  the  "  Sea  King's 
daughter  from  over  the  sea "— H.R.H. 
Alexandra,  Princess  of  Wales.  The  royal 
visitor  gave  me  five  shillings  for  some  fancy 
work  that  kind  nurses  had  taught  me  how  to 
make  ...  In  June,  1869,  another  visitor 
was  the  "  Lady  of  the  Lamp,"  Miss  Florence 
Nightingale,  who  gave  me  2/6  to  buy  some 
strawberries,  but  the  Ward  Nurse  bought  me 
a  spelling  book  instead  of  fruit  !  .  .  .  God 
bless  those  who  help  the  staffs  of  Voluntary 
Hospitals  and  the  Homes  for  the  Blind. 

Yours,  etc. 

William  J.  L.  Hooper. 
Devonport  and  Western  Counties 
Home  for  the  Blind, 
Plymouth. 
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WIRELESS    WEAL. 

By  F.  W.  PRESTON- J  ARM  AN. 


ESPITE  the  apparently 
ever  -  increasing  multitude 
of  progressive  changes  in 
the  modern  world,  mankind 
in  general  remains  curi- 
ously sceptical  about  happy 
projects  not  previously  en- 
visaged, or,  if  envisaged,  not  proved  in 
practical  tests. 

Who  among  us,  at  some  time  or  other, 
upon  hearing  of  a  bright  and  worthy  idea, 
has  not  imitated  Mr.  Scrooge  and  said 
"  Bah!  Humbug!  "  ? 

We  are  still  a  little  suspicious  of  high 
motives  ;  we  shake  our  heads  over  the 
idealist,  and  if  we  absolve  him  from  the 
charge  of  having  some  cunning  axe  of  his 
own  to  grind,  we  only  do  so  by  ungraciously 
dubbing  him  a  dreamer.  Yet  it  would 
often  be  more  merciful  to  find  him  guilty  of 
having  an  axe  to  grind,  since  if  there  is  any- 
thing worthy  in  his  project,  an  axe  to  grind 
is  what  he  has  a  right  to  have,  and,  in  grinding 
it,  he  may,  even  if  only  incidentally,  chop 
out  some  dead  wood  and  open  up  a  new  vista 
for  the  common  enjoyment. 

If  we  look  back  a  little,  can  we  suppose 
that  in  1914 — a  year  that  to  so  many  of 
us  seems  but  as  yesterday — anyone  would 
have  received  much  encouragement  who  sug- 
gested that  within  twenty  years,  this  land 
would  be  on  the  point  of  hailing  the  fact 
that  every  necessitous  blind  person  in  it 
had  been  provided  with  a  wireless  set  ? 
But  no  matter  how  such  a  suggestion  would 
have  been  received  then,  we  know  and  exult 
over  the  position  to-day. 

A  Warning  in  the  Weal. 

This  boon  of  wireless  that  now  comes  to 
the  blind  through  such  a  facile  combination 
of  science  and  industry  on  the  one  hand, 
and  spirited  generosity  on  the  other,  that  it 
is  hard  to  conceive  that  its  possibility  could 
ever  have  been  doubted  in  this  century, 
points  a  warning.  Indeed,  it  is  a  significant 
warning  to  us  all  to  be  slow  to  dismiss  any 
scheme  for  the  improvement  of  the  status  or 
the  general  well-being  of  the  blind  as  a 
"  wild-cat  scheme  !  "     For  in  this  country, 


at  any  rate,  the  only  likeness  the  scheme  may 
have  to  a  wild  cat  is  that  it  is  novel. 

As  we  can  view  it  now,  the  true  primary 
test  to  apply  to  any  idea  for  social  welfare, 
is  to  consider  whether  the  idea  is  wholesome 
and  beneficent.  It  it  is  these  things,  but 
the  way  is  hazy,  then,  for  all  we  know,  time 
may  bring  it  to  maturity  in  the  same  miracu- 
lous fashion  in  which  wireless  has  been 
brought  to  the  blind. 

In  certain  respects  to-day,  safety  is  not 
easily  ensured — to  many  it  does  not  even 
seem  attractive  ;  but  the  "  Wireless  for  the 
Blind  "  achievement  bids  us  realise  that  it 
is  now  alluringly  safer  to  believe  that  what- 
ever the  present  imperfections  of  the  world 
may  be,  they  can  render  no  good  thing  im- 
possible in  the  future. 

Paradox  and  Progress. 

The  advance  of  wireless  in  the  post-war 
years  would  in  one  way  seem  to  be  something 
of  a  paradox.  Those  same  years,  as  we  all 
know,  have  witnessed  a  great  wave  of 
Nationalism,  political  and  economic,  which, 
among  other  things,  has  put  a  check  upon 
some  currents  of  human  intercourse. 

Broadly  speaking,  the  whole  function  and 
effect  of  wireless  is  to  bring  together,  men- 
tally and  culturally,  people  of  all  types  and 
of  all  countries.  And  if  we  believe  that  co- 
operation is  of  the  highest  order  of  civilisation 
then  any  system  that  tends  to  promote 
among  the  peoples  of  the  world  a  better 
knowledge,  understanding  and  appreciation 
of  one  another  must  be  sound  and  progressive. 
Normally  wireless  is  such  a  system. 

We  are  not  here  concerned  with  the  rights 
and  wrongs  of  Nationalism,  but  assuming  it 
has  its  own  present  defensive  or  corrective 
value,  we  may  perhaps  look  forward  to  some 
recession,  in  so  far  as  it  imposes  restrictions 
upon  the  communion  of  man  and  man. 

But  we  detect  no  suggestion  of  a  paradox 
when  we  examine  the  progress  of  wireless 
and  the  fortune  of  the  blind  world  in  these 
same  post-war  years.  Rather  can  we  say 
that  they  have  marched  on  hand  in  hand 
together  since  the  passing  of  the  Blind 
Persons    Act    in  1920.     Moreover,  it  is  no 
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mere  coincidence  that  they  have  done  so, 
since  what  wireless  has  now  done  for  the 
necessitous  blind  is  authoritatively  recognised 
as  a  landmark  in  blind  emancipation. 
Carry  On  ! 

If,  by  now,  it  is  a  commonplace  to  say 
that  wireless  has  aroused  a  new  consciousness, 
it  is  one  that  will  not  easily  lose  its  signi- 
ficance to  the  blind  world.  Through  wire- 
less, the  blind  have  established  a  new,  a 
psychological,  but  a  widely  varying  inti- 
macy with  the  sighted  who,  as  if  to  welcome 
the  approach,  greet  the  new  visitors,  and  have 
hospitably  offered  the  means  of  quickening 
the  intimacy. 

And  segregation  of  the  blind,  for  practical 
purposes  of  one  sort  or  other,  may  continue 
indefinitely,  but  wireless,  surely,  has  banished 
once  and  for  all  anything  like  their  complete 
isolation  from  the  ordinary  world  of  activity. 
Even  for  the  blind  person  of  a  retiring  nature 
— a  nature,  maybe,  against  which  he  him- 
self sometimes  rebels — wireless  gives  him 
contacts  with  the  larger  world  both  satis- 
fying and  salutary. 

But  if  we  think  of  wireless  as  something 
more  than  a  utility  for  the  individual,  a 
family  adjunct,  or  a  national  instrument, 
and  as  an  international  medium  of  good- 
will and  enlightenment,  we  shall  be  moved 
to  think  that  the  great  achievement  for  the 
blind  in  this  country  is  but  the  beginning  of 
a  far  greater  achievement.  A  good  example 
can  always  pull  its  weight,  and  sound  economy 
will  be  repudiated  if  it  is  wasted.  Where 
then  is  the  opportunity  for  a  greater  achieve- 
ment, or  rather  for  a  great  natural  extension 
of  this  country's  effort  ? 

God  Bless  Them  Every  One  ! 

The  great  Empire  broadcast  on  Christmas 
Day  reaches  not  only  the  peoples  knit  to- 
gether in  "  free  association  "  in  the  British 
Commonwealth,  but  also  English-speaking 
people  the  world  over.  The  vast  majority 
of  English-speaking  blind  persons,  who  have 
a  good  wireless  receiver,  can,  if  they  choose, 
listen-in  on  that  occasion  in  free  association. 

Does  this  not  immediately  suggest  to  us 
the  possibility  of  further  and  synchronous 
movements  to  secure  at  no  far  distant  date 
a  wireless  set  for  every  intelligent  blind 
person  throughout  the  British  Common- 
wealth, indeed,  throughout  the  English- 
speaking  world  ?     We  need  go  no  further 


than  that  now,  although  it  is  interesting  to 
speculate  upon  the  influence  the  success  of 
a  "  Wireless  for  the  Blind  of  the  English- 
speaking  World  "  campaign  would  have 
upon  nations  who  had  lagged  behind. 

Yet  touching  this,  there  is  one  further 
thought.  Wireless  is  universal ;  and  since 
the  blind  when  they  are  listeners-in  cease 
to  be  handicapped  and  are  in  freer  association 
with  the  sighted,  wireless  is  a  great  leveller 
and  must  everywhere  be  prophetic  of  further 
great  landmarks  in  blind  emancipation. 

To  turn  home,  let  us  think  for  a  moment 
of  the  blind  folks  who  for  the  first  time  will 
have  wireless  at  Christmas.  Their  faithful 
dogs  will  doubtless  at  first  be  a  little  jealous. 
Too  eager  to  suspect  the  gleam  of  a  knob  or  a 
disc,  they  may  not  wag  their  tails  but  un- 
scrupulously growl  their  classic  reminder 
"  No  eye  at  all  is  better  than  an  evil  one, 
dark  master  !  "  But  just  as  quick  to  ob- 
serve a  new  note  of  pleasure  in  the  master's 
face,  they  will  respond,  as  always,  and 
toleration  of  the  newcomer  will  follow  the 
reflected  happiness.  And  the  dark  masters 
will  vary  Tiny  Tim's  immortal  words  and 
exclaim  "  God  has  blessed  us  "  in  the  joyous 
knowledge  that  next  Christmas  they  can  add 
"  Every  one  !  " 

OBITUARY 

We  deeply  regret  to  announce  the  deaths 
of:— 

Herman  M.  Immeln,  Director  of  Social 
Services  of  the  New  York  Association  for  the 
Blind.  Mr.  Immeln,  who  was  a  blind  man, 
was  educated  at  the  Connecticut  Institute 
for  the  Blind  and  at  Perkins  Institution,  and 
later  entered  Trinity  College,  Hartford,  where 
he  was  awarded  the  Terry  Fellowship,  the 
highest  honour  that  Trinity  College  gives. 
As  a  result  of  winning  this  fellowship  he  was 
able  to  attend  Harvard  University,  where 
he  took  his  master's  degree  in  social  ethics 
and  economics. 

Mrs.  Ellen  Bavister,  of  Luton,  aged  75. 
Mrs.  Bavister  took  an  active  part  in 
the  public  and  social  life  of  the  town. 
Work  for  the  South  Bedfordshire  Society 
for  the  Welfaie  of  the  Blind  was  one  of  her 
chief     interests,     and     her     indefatigable 
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efforts  for  the  Society  will  long  be  re- 
membered. She  realised  the  necessity  for 
work  among  the  blind  before  the  Society 
was  formed,  and  was  one  of  those  whose 
efforts  led  to  its  establishment  in  1918.  Im- 
mediately before  her  death  she  had  been 
actively  engaged  with  the  organisation  of  her 
stall  for  the  recent  Market  and  Fair,  and  the 
day  before  she  died  she  sent  a  cheque  for 
£70,  the  proceeds  of  the  stall,  to  the  secretary 
of  the  Society. 

Eva  Gertrude  Webb,  of  Chatham, 
aged  27.  Blind  since  the  age  of  n,  she 
was  nevertheless  a  member  of  the  12th 
Rochester  Rangers,  and  before  she  was 
totally  unable  to  move  took  part  in  as 
many  of  the  activities  of  the  Troop  as  she 
was  able. 

Herbert  S.  Coghill,  of  Ilkley,  Secretary 
of  the  Yorkshire  Branch  of  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind.  Mr.  Coghill 
died  suddenly  on  23rd  November, 
after  a  heart  attack  while  in  business  in 
York.  For  many  years  he  was  Hon.  Sec- 
retary of  the  Liverpool  Hospital  Fund,  and 
came  to  Leeds  about  15  yeais  ago  to  take  up 
his  post  with  the  National  Institute.  He  was 
a  man  who  could  not  go  slow,  otherwise  he 
might  have  lived  to  give  manv  more  years 
of  useful  service.     A  friend  writes  : — ■ 

"  He  assumed  always  that  everyone  he  met  was  as 
much  interested  in  the  cause  as  he  was,  because  it  was 
the  cause  of  humanity,  and  he  would  never  accept  a 
rebuff  for  that  reason.  To  his  mind  a  person  had  only 
to  be  told  how  necessary  the  work  was  and  his  or  her 
interest  was  assured,  and  many  and  varied  were  the 
people  he  brought  in  as  fellow-helpers.  He  always  said 
to  me  that  if  he  had  to  live  his  life  again  he  would  ask 
nothing  better  than  to  be  a  worker  in  the  same  cause." 


PERSONALIA 

Mr.  A.  E.  Harris  has  been  appointed,  as 
from  the  1st  November,  1934,  the  Secretary 
to  the  Croydon  Association  for  the  Blind,  in 
place  of  Mr.  Gordon  Baker,  who  has  resigned. 

The  following  chairmen  of  committees  and 
sub-committees  have  been  appointed  by  the 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind  : — 

Mr.  J.  H.  Batty,  Finance  Committee, 
Unification  Sub-Committee,  Home  Industries, 
Board  of  Directors. 

Lt.-Col.  E.  C.  Clay,  General  Purposes 
Committee. 


Mr.  T.  H.  Tylor,  Education  and  Re- 
search Committee. 

Rt.  Hon.  C.  A.  McCurdy,  Revenue  Sub- 
Committee,  General  Committee  of  the  Alfred 
Eichholz  Memorial  Clinic  of  Massage  and 
Physiotherapy  by  the  Blind. 

Miss  J.  A.  Merivale,  Homes  Sub-Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  A.  J.  W.  Kitchin,  Assistance  Sub- 
Committee. 

Mr.  Henry  J.  Wagg,  Technical  Research 
Sub-Committee. 

Mr.  Walter  S.  Talbot,  Publications  Sub- 
Committee. 

Dr.  Ernest  Whitfield,  Music  Sub-Com- 
mittee. 

Captain  Sir  Beachcroft  Towse,  V.C., 
Chorlevwood     College    Governors 

Captain  C.  W.  M.  Plenderleath,  R.N., 
Court  Grange  Home  Committee. 

Councillor  J.  A.  Clydesdale  has  been 
appointed  Chairman  of  the  Consultative 
Committee  on  the  Welfare  of  the  Deaf-Blind. 

Mr.  Edward  Van  Cleve,  Principal  of  the 
New  York  Institute  for  the  Education  of  the 
Blind,  has  had  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Laws  conferred  on  him  by  the  Ohio 
Wesleyan  University.  Mr.  Van  Cleve  was 
formerly  superintendent  of  the  Ohio  State 
School  for  the  Blind,  and  has  been  Principal 
of  the  New  York  Institute  since  1914.  He 
was  the  first  Managing  Director  of  the 
National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blind- 
ness, and  in  1931  was  awarded  the  Leslie 
Dana  Gold  Medal  for  "  his  outstanding 
achievements  in  the  prevention  of  blindness 
and  the  conservation  of  vision." 

Mr.  M.  Priestley,  superintendent  and 
secretary  of  the  Royal  Midland  Institution 
for  the  Blind,  and  Mrs.  Priestley,  celebrated 
their  golden  wedding  at  Marsden's  Cafe, 
Nottingham,  on  30th  November  when  they 
entertained  the  members  of  the  committee 
and  staff  of  the  institution.  Mr  and  Mrs. 
Priestley  received  a  canteen  of  cutlery  and 
crumb  scoop  from  the  committee  of  the  in- 
stitution, and  a  six-valve  all-electric  wireless 
set  from  the  members  of  the  staff.  The 
presentations  were  made  by  Mr.  F.  G.  Wardle 
(chairman  of  the  committee)  and  Mr.  W.  H. 
Bennett.  On  the  previous  evening  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Priestley,  who  entertained  130  blind 
workers,  were  presented  with  an  English 
cut-glass  water  set  by  Mr.  T.  Rainbird  on  be- 
half of  the  workers. 
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Mr.  Priestley,  who  is  a  nativeof  Bradford, 
has  rendered  distinguished  service  on  be- 
half of  the  blind.  In  1887  he  was  appointed 
secretary  of  the  Bradford  Institution  for  the 
Blind,  a  position  he  held  for  32  years.  Later 
he  became  an  inspector  of  agencies  for  the 
blind  in  England  and  Wales  under  the  Blind 
Persons  Act,  and  on  his  retirement  from  the 
Ministry  of  Health  in  1926  he  became  super- 
intendent and  secretary  of  the  Royal  Mid- 
land Institution  in  succession  to  Mr.  Ben- 
nett, who  was  appointed  an  inspector  of 
the  Ministry  of  Health. 

THE   CARE   OF  THE 
DEAF-BLIND. 

AN  important  Conference  was  held 
at  the  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind  on  November  23rd,  when 
the  problems  of  the  deaf-blind 
were  considered  at  a  meeting  convened  by 
the  Consultative  Committee  on  the  Welfare 
of  the  Deaf-Blind,  and  attended  by  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Regional  Committees  for 
the  Deaf-Blind  where  these  are  at  work, 
and  by  others  concerned  with  the  problem 
where  as  yet  there  are  no  Regional  Com- 
mittees. Those  present  included  Mr.  Clydes- 
dale (Chairman  of  the  Consultative  Com- 
mittee, who  presided),  Mr.  J.  Briggs,  Mr. 
Challinor,  Mrs.  Hargreaves,  Dr.  Joseph,  and 
Captain  Robinson  (from  the  Northern  Coun- 
ties Regional  Committee),  Mr.  Bayliss, 
Mr.  Carter,  Miss  Hovey,  and  Miss  Tenney 
(Eastern  Counties  Regional  Committee) ,  Miss 
L.  O.  Burges,  Miss  I.  V.  Burges,  and  Alder- 
man Charlesworth  (North  Western  Counties 
Regional  Committee),  Mr.  J.  Brown,  Miss 
Knowles,  and  Miss  Urmson  (Midland  Coun- 
ties Regional  Committee),  Rev.  E.  H. 
Griffiths,  Miss  Hare,  Mr.  Huston  and  Miss 
Lyon  (South  Eastern  and  London  Counties 
Regional  Committee),  Miss  King  and  Miss 
Kirk  (Western  Counties  Association  for  the 
Blind),  Miss  Awdry  (Western  Counties  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Deaf),  Mr.  Martin  and  Mrs. 
Rawden  (South  Wales  and  Monmouth  Coun- 
ties Association  for  the  Blind),  together  with 
the  following  members  of  the  Consultative 
Committee  :  Mr.  Edward  Evans,  Mr.  Lovett, 
Miss  Lucas,  Mrs.  Knapp,  the  Rev.  Albert 
Smith,  Mr.  Tate,  Miss  Webber  Jones,  with 
Miss  Cracknall  and  Mr.  Eagar  (Secretary). 
Stress  was  laid  by  various  speakers  at  the 
outset  of  the  Conference  on  the  need  for  full 


co-operation  between  workers  for  the  deaf 
and  workers  for  the  blind ;  the  deaf  agencyand 
the  blind  each  had  their  contribution  tomake. 

It  was  generally  agreed  that  a  home 
teacher,  however  devoted,  could  not  alone 
meet  the  needs  of  so  isolated  a  class  as  the 
deaf-blind,  and  it  was  essential  that  volun- 
tary help  be  enlisted. 

The  Rev.  Albert  Smith  put  forward  the 
suggestion  that  a  peripatetic  organiser  should 
be  appointed  in  each  regional  area  to 
examine  the  problem  as  a  whole,  to 
undertake  propaganda  work  of  such  a  kind 
that  interest  in  the  needs  of  the  deaf-blind 
would  be  stimulated,  and  voluntary  workers 
recruited  as  a  result.  The  salary  of  such  an 
organiser  might  be  paid  by  the  agencies  for 
the  deaf  and  blind  in  co-operation. 

Dr.  Joseph  supported  the  suggestion,  and 
pointed  out  that  recruitment  was  but  the 
first  step,  and  perhaps  the  easier  step,  in 
securing  the  voluntary  worker.  When 
secured,  he  or  she  had  to  be  trained. 

In  this  connection,  Mr.  Tate  said  that 
he  regarded  the  recruitment  and  training 
of  voluntary  workers  as  the  crux  of  the 
whole  problem  of  the  deaf-blind.  He  thought 
that  a  home  teacher,  specially  gifted  and 
qualified,  might  be  set  aside  in  areas  that 
permitted  it,  to  care  expressly  for  the  deaf- 
blind. 

The  suggestions  made  by  the  Rev.  Albert 
Smith  and  by  Mr.  Tate  were  both  favourabty 
received  by  the  Conference. 

Other  matters  considered  by  the  meeting 
included  the  desirability  of  holding  local 
Conferences  to  arouse  interest  in  the  problem 
(one  speaker,  Mr.  Briggs,  referred  to  a  very 
successful  Conference  held  in  Liverpool, 
which  had  resulted  in  the  recruitment  of 
a  number  of  new  workers)  the  possibility 
of  establishing  a  Home  for  the  Deaf-Blind, 
Aural  Aids,  and  representation  of  the 
Regional  bodies  on  the  Central  Consultative 
Committee. 

Opinion  as  to  the  desirability  of  setting 
up  a  Home  for  the  Deaf-Blind  varied,  but 
it  was  generally  thought  that  while  a  Holiday 
Home  might  be  useful,  there  were  serious 
objections  to  a  permanent  Home,  which 
might  tend  to  increase  the  isolation  of 
people  already  seriously  handicapped,  and 
cut  off  from  normal  living. 
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HANDBOOK  FOR  HOME    TEACHERS    OF 

THE   BLIND. 


IN  1925  the  College  of  Teachers  of  the 
Blind  compiled  its  first  edition  of  the 
Handbook  for  Home  Teachers  of  the 
Blind.  Since  that  date  a  second  edition 
has  been  exhausted,  and  the  third 
edition  is  now  available,  and  can  be 
obtained  from  the  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind,  224,  Great  Portland  Street, 
London,  W.  1,  price  3s.  post  free. 

The  present  volume  consists  in  part  of  the 
material  used  in  earlier  editions,  brought 
up  to  date  ^for  the  most  part,  however,  it  is 
comprised  of  new  matter,  even  where  the 
titles  of  the  chapters  remain  unchanged. 
In  order  to  show  exactly  the  ground  covered, 
we  may  reproduce  the  table  of  contents, 
giving  the  names  of  those  responsible  for 
the  various  sections  : — 

Chapter  1.     Introductory',  by  Dr.  Ritchie. 

Here  Dr.  Ritchie,  following  the  line  taken 
by  him  in  earlier  editions,  shows  how  the 
home  teaching  service  began,  a  century  ago, 
and  how  it  has  developed.  He  stresses  the 
importance  of  professional  training,  and 
shows  the  place  of  the  syllabus  of  the  home 
teachers'  examination. 

Chapter  2.  Typical  Cases  and  their  Treat- 
ment, by  Mr.  Siddall  and  Mr.  Tate. 

In  this  chapter  nearly  forty  cases  are 
treated,  ranging  from  the  baby  in  danger  of 
blindness  from  infantile  ophthalmia  to  the 
elderly  unemployable  man,  and  suggestions 
are  made  as  to  the  line  to  be  taken  by  the 
home  teacher  in  meeting  the  special  problems 
of  each. 

Chapter  3.  Home  Visiting  and  Social 
Welfare,  by  Miss  E.  Fisher  and  Miss  M.  G. 
Thomas. 

Here  the  more  general  aspects  of  the  home 
teacher's  work  are  considered,  and  her  relation 
to  groups  of  blind  persons — to  pre-school 
children,  children  at  school,  the  blind  living 
alone  or  with  relatives,  the  blind  in  institu- 
tions, and  in  rural  areas. 

Chapter  4.  Pastime  Occupations,  by  Miss 
Fisher  and  Miss  Thomas. 

In  this  chapter,  treating  of  a  subject  not 
dealt  with  in  such  detail  in  earlier  editions, 
the  writers  give  notes  on  each  of  the  handi- 
crafts of  the  examination  syllabus,  and  add 


information  on  prices  of  materials  and  handi- 
craft instruction  books. 

Chapter  5.  Manual  Alphabet  for  the 
Deaf-Blind,  by  Mr.  E.  Evans. 

Too  often  candidates  for  the  examination 
offer  themselves  with  a  lamentably  meagre 
acquaintance  with  the  manual  alphabet,  and 
a  study  of  this  chapter,  which  appeared  in 
earlier  editions  of  the  Handbook,  should  be 
of  real  service  to  them  in  preparing  them- 
selves for  that  most  difficult  of  problems — 
communication  with  the  deaf-blind. 

Chapter  6.  Office  Routine,  by  Mrs.  Cowley 
and  Mr.  J.  Cormack. 

Here,  in  a  brief  chapter,  but  one  packed 
with  useful  advice,  the  writers  stress  the 
necessity  for  absolute  accuracy  in  record- 
keeping, reminding  the  home  teacher  that 
though  she  may  not  always  see  the  relevance 
of  the  questions  on  a  case-paper,  such  ques- 
tions have  not  been  idly  asked,  and  must  not 
be  slurred  over  just  because  they  do  not  seem 
to  bear  on  the  applicant's  immediate  need. 
Further,  they  urge  that  the  home  teacher 
should  always  ask  for  an  explanation  of  the 
questions  that  seem  thus  irrelevant,  in  order 
that  she  may  learn  to  take  those  long  views 
which  are  essential  if  her  work  i  s  to  be  well  done . 

Chapter  7.     Hygiene,  by  Dr.  Joseph. 

The  fact  that  the  chapter  on  hygiene  is 
written  by  Dr.  Joseph  ensures  its  being  of 
practical  value.  There  are  homely  touches 
in  the  advice  given  which  show  real 
sympathy  and  understanding  of  the  indivi- 
dual ("  Try  and  avoid  draughts.  All  of  us, 
and  especially  old  folk,  dislike  a  draught  ") 
and  prevent  the  chapter  from  seeming  coldly 
theoretical.  An  interesting  section  treats 
of  the  part  that  the  home  teacher  may  play 
in  the  great  campaign  against  preventible 
blindness. 

Chapter  8.  The  Blind  and  Legislation,  by 
Miss  M.  G.  Thomas. 

This  chapter  gives  a  brief  account  of  the 
legislation  of  the  past  seventy  years  which 
has  specially  concerned  the  blind,  and  ends 
with  a  summary  of  such  legislation,  designed 
to  be  of  use  to  the  examination  candidate. 

Chapter  9.  Administration  in  England 
and  Wales,  by  Mr.  E.  D.  Macgregor. 
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Although  with  the  passing  of  the  Local 
Government  Act  there  have  been  consider- 
able changes  in  administration  since  Mr.  Mac- 
gi'egor  wrote  this  chapter  for  the  first  edition 
of  the  Handbook,  much  that  he  said  still  re- 
mains! apposite,  and  the  chapter  has  been 
brought  up  to  date  by  a  valuable  postscript 
by  Dr.  Ritchie,  setting  out  the  position  of 
the  blind  under  the  1929  Act,  and  dealing 
with  such  matters  as  assignments  and  de- 
clarations. 

Chapter  10.  Administration  in  Scotland, 
by  Mr.  J.  R.  Mackenzie. 

Here  we  have  an  entirely  new  chapter  on 
the  subject  dealt  with  in  earlier  editions  by 
Mr.  Stone.  It  sets  out  the  position  in  Scot- 
land with  admirable  clearness,  and  should  re 
of  great  assistance  to  the  Scottish  candidates 
in  the  examination. 

Chapter  11.  National  Health  and  Pensions 
Insurance,  Old  Age  Pensions,  Workmen's 
Compensation,  and  Unemployment  In- 
surance, by  Mr.  J.  Cormack. 

Perhaps  there  will  be  no  section  of  the 
Handbook  to  which  the  home  teacher  will 
turn  more  often  than  to  this,  for  details  as 
to  the  exact  amount  of  weekly  contributions 
to  insurance,  eligibility  for  benefit,  and  so 
forth,  have  a  maddening  way  of  slipping  out 
of  our  memories  when  most  urgently  needed. 
Into  16  pages  Mr.  Cormack  has  managed  to 
crowd  a  great  deal  of  useful  information. 

Chapter  12.  Apparatus  and  Literature 
for  the  Blind,  by  Miss  E.  L.  Jones. 

Here  again  we  have  a  chapter  which  ap- 
peared in  earlier  editions,  now  brought  up  to 
date,  and  containing  notes  on  apparatus 
varying  from  the  improved  Stainsby  Braille 
writer  to  a  self-threading  needle. 

Chapter  13.  Suggestions  to  Teachers,  by 
Miss  Caraway. 

Miss  Caraway's  chapter  has  been  reprinted 
without  change,  and  those  who  remember  it 
in  former  editions  will  feel  that  this  is  as  it 
should  be,  for  it  contains  advice  on  the  gene- 
ral principles  of  teaching  which  remain  as 
sound  to-day  as  when  they  were  written. 

Chapter  14.  The  Care  of  the  Eye,  by  an 
ophthalmic  surgeon. 

This  is  a  newly  written  chapter,  admirably 
free  from  technicalities,  and  setting  out  very 
simply  the  structure  of  the  eye,  detailing 
some  eye  defects  and  diseases,  and  giving 
advice  as  to  methods  of  obtaining  eye  treat- 
ment. 


Chapter  15.     Bibliography. 

A  list  of  Acts  of  Parliament,  Circulars 
issued  by  the  Ministry  of  Health,  books  on 
the  teaching  of  Braille  and  Moon,  and  general 
publications  on  aspects  of  blindness,  to- 
gether with  their  publishers  and  prices,  con- 
clude the  contents  of  the  Handbook. 

This  brief  summary  of  the  ground  covered 
should  suffice  to  show  that  the  Handbook 
ought  to  be  of  service  not  only  to  those  pre- 
paring for  the  examination  of  the  College, 
but  to  that  larger  class  who  have  already 
qualified,  but  need  a  text-book  to  help  them 
in  meeting  the  day-to-day  problems  of  their 
profession. 

A  symposium  is  always  open  to  certain 
dangers,  and  the  Handbook  does  sometimes 
display  a  tendency  to  deal  with  the  subjects 
covered  too  much  in  water-tight  compart- 
ments. One  would  have  welcomed  a  chapter 
on  the  whole  structure  of  blind  welfare, 
showing  the  way  in  which  each  service  con- 
tributes to  the  whole,  so  that  the  student  who 
read  it  could  be  relied  upon  to  have  acquired 
a  clear  idea,  for  example,  of  the  relation  of 
a  voluntary  agency  to  a  Counties  Association, 
or  of  a  Counties  Association  to  the  Union  of 
Counties  Associations. 

It  might  be  useful,  too,  in  any  future 
edition,  to  include  in  an  appendix  sets  of 
examination  papers  for  the  guidance  of 
those  preparing  for  the  Home  Teachers' 
examination. 

But  these  are  not  very  serious  criticisms, 
and  both  the  College  of  Teachers  and  the 
National  Institute  are  to  be  congratulated  on 
the  publication  of  a  handbook  inexpensive 
enough  to  be  within  the  reach  of  every 
student,  and  containing  much  that  is  of  real 
value. 


RECENT 
PUBLICATIONS 

The  Deaf,  the  Blind,  and  the  Deaf-Blind. 

"  Handicapped,"  by  the  Rev.  A.  W.  Blax- 
all,  Superintendent  of  the  Athlone  School  for 
the  Blind,  and  first  Chairman  of  the  South 
African  National  Council  for  the  Deaf,  is 
published     by    the     Carnegie     Corporation 
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Visitors'  Grants  Committee,  P.O.  Box  392, 
Pretoria,  S.A.,  price  is. 

It  consists  of  three  essays  on  the  deaf,  the 
blind,  and  the  deaf-blind,  and  embodies 
the  results  of  studies  in  the  United  States, 
during  a  visit  paid  under  the  auspices  of  the 
South  African  Visitors'  Grants  Committee 
of  the  Carnegie  Corporation  of  New  York, 
whereby  selected  persons  from  South  Africa 
are  enabled  to  visit  Canada  and  the  States  to 
study  social,  educational  and  economic 
problems. 

The  essay  on  the  blind  person  traces  the 
life  of  someone  blind,  through  infancy, 
school-days,  adolescence,  the  training  period, 
and  working  life  to  old  age,  and  shows  how 
at  each  stage  the  handicap  of  blindness  can 
be  mitigated  by  understanding  guidance. 
'  Work  with  the  blind,  and  care  for  them  in 
such  a  way  that  they  may  no  longer  be  con- 
sidered a  people  to  be  pitied,  and  may  them- 
selves react  normally  to  the  life  around  them, 
in  which  they  may  make  a  great  contribu- 
tion ;  and  yet  remember,  after  all  is  said  and 
done,  the  blind  will  still  be  blind." 

To  the  essay  a  number  of  appendices  are 
added,  dealing  with  problems  including  pre- 
vention of  blindness,  sight-saving,  registra- 
tion,the  psychology  of  blindness,  the  openings, 
professional  and  industrial,  for  which  the 
blind  are  suited,  State  aid,  and  the  position 
of  the  blind  person  in  South  Africa. 

The  third  essay  on  the  deaf-blind  treats 
at  some  length  with  the  education  of  the  deaf- 


blind  child,  urging  that  in  the  case  of  those 
so  handicapped,  deafness  is  the  basic  handi- 
cap from  the  educational  point  of  view,  and 
the  teacher  of  the  deaf  should  therefore  be 
the  first  to  undertake  the  extremely  difficult 
task  of  those  initial  steps  upon  which  so 
much  depends. 

Mr.  Blaxall  mentions  a  visit  paid  by  him 
to  the  Oberlin  Haus,  near  Berlin,  where  all 
the  deaf-blind  children  are  taught  by  manual 
methods  with  one  teacher  to  four  or  five 
children.  It  is  a  school  which  serves  as  a 
preparation  for  life  in  a  permanent  Home 
when  the  children  are  grown  up,  excellent  in 
its  way,  and  with  a  Principal  and  staff  whose 
work  greatly  impressed  the  writer  ;  but  it 
would  not,  as  he  points  out,  have  produced 
a  Helen  Keller  or  a  Tad  Chapman,  for  it  does 
not  give  the  exceptional  child  any  special 
opportunity. 

"  Handicapped  is  a  slight  paper-bound 
volume,  but  it  contains  in  small  compass  a 
great  deal  of  interest.  Its  writer  points  out 
that  it  "  will  not  contain  much  that  is  new 
to  those  who  have  been  associated  with  the 
deaf  or  the  blind  for  many  years,"  but  it  can 
warmly  be  recommended  to  anyone  not 
thus  experienced,  who  wants  to  gain  some 
idea  of  what  is  being  done  from  the  pen  of 
someone  who  knows  his  problem,  both  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  deaf  and  of  the  blind, 
from  first-hand  knowledge  of  deaf  and  blind 
men  and  women. 


UNION  OF  COUNTIES  ASSOCIATIONS 
FOR    THE    BLIND. 


General  Meeting  of  the  Council. 

A  General  Meeting  of  the  Council  was  held 
on  Thursday,  22nd  November,  at  Cloth- 
workers  Hall,  by  kind  permission  of  the 
Master,  Wardens  and  Court  of  Assistants  of 
the  Clothworkers  Company.  Mr.  P.  M.  Evans 
presided. 

Two  new  members  were  welcomed  to  the 
Council  to  succeed  their  predecessors  whose 
resignations  were  received  with  regret. 

The  subject  of  co-ordination  of  national 
work  for  the  blind  and  the  future  of  regional 
bodies  was  referred  to  the  Counties  Associa- 
tions   for    further    consideration,    together 


with  a  scheme  for  the  reorganisation  of 
voluntary  associations  drawn  up  by  the  Joint 
Blind  Welfare  Committee  of  the  County 
Councils  Association  and  the  Association  of 
Municipal  Corporations. 

Reports  were  received,  or  special  attention 
drawn  to  :  the  Report  of  the  Sub-Committee 
on  Marketing,  published  by  the  Advisory 
Committee  ;  the  Association  of  Workshops  ; 
the  British  "  Wireless  for  the  Blind"  Fund  ; 
the  Consultative  Committee  on  the  Deaf- 
Blind;  Circular  1430  of  the  Ministry  of 
Health  on  Certification  and  Blind  Old  Age 
Pensions  ;  Probationary  Period  for  Home 
Teachers  ;   Railway  Travelling  facilities  for 
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Blind  Persons  and  the  Prevention  of  Blind- 
ness Committee. 

Votes  of  thanks  to  the  Clothworkers 
Company  for  its  hospitality  and  to  the 
Chairman  for  presiding  were  carried  with 
acclamation  during  the  luncheon  interval. 

Copies  of  the  full  Report  of  this  meeting 
will  be  available  on  application  to  the 
Secretary,  66,  Victoria  Street,  S.W.  i. 

North-Western  Counties  Association  for 
the  Blind. 

A  Conference  of  the  Home  Teachers  in 
this  area  was  held  in  the  Refectory  of  the 
Cathedral,  Chester,  on  Thursday,  the  25th 
October,  1934.'  It  was  well  attended,  there 
being  only  three  absentees. 

The  Secretary  said  that  this  Home 
Teachers'  Conference  was  a  new  venture 
for  this  Association.  A  conference  was 
usually  held  earlier  in  the  year,  to  which  all 
interested  in  work  for  the  blind  in  this  area 
were  invited,  but  it  was  felt  that  it  might  be 
a  good  thing  to  have,  in  addition,  a  smaller 
conference  for  home  teachers  at  which  the 
chair  should  be  taken  by  a  home  teacher 
and  papers  should  be  contributed  by  home 
teachers. 

The  secretary  then  asked  the  meeting  to 
elect  a  chairman,  and  on  the  proposition  of 
Miss  L.  O.  Burges,  seconded  by  Major 
Roberts,  Miss  L.  Davies  (North  Wales) 
was  asked  to  take  the  chair. 

Miss  Davies  recalled  the  meeting  held  in 
that  same  room  in  1928  to  celebrate  the 
"  Coming  of  Age  "  of  the  North  Western 
Counties  Association,  at  which  she  herself 
had  read  a  paper.  She  then  called  on  Mrs. 
E.  E.  Davies  (North  Wales)  to  read  a 
paper  entitled  "  Some  of  a  Home  Teacher's 
Difficulties  in  a  Rural  Area." 

One  of  the  chief  difficulties  mentioned  by 
Mrs.  Davies  was  that  of  arranging  "  Social 
Afternoons  "  for  the  Blind  in  rural  areas, 
where  the  blind  population  was  very  scat- 
tered and  the  difficulties  of  transport  great. 
The  discussion,  after  the  paper,  was  chiefly 
on  this  point  and  information  was  given  by 
home  teachers  from  other  areas  as  to  how 
some  of  the  difficulties  may  be  overcome. 

When  Mr.  F.  J.  Bell  (Ashton-under-Lyne) 
was  invited  to  read  his  paper  on  Some 
Criticisms  and  Suggestions  on  Blind  Welfare 
Work,  he  said  that  it  seemed  to  be  a 
"  Ladies  Day  "  that  day  and  suggested  that 


Mrs.  Bell  should  read  his  paper  for  him, 
which  she  accordingly  did. 

In  this  paper  Mr.  Bell  mentioned  many 
points  connected  with  blind  welfare  work  in 
general  and  the  home  teaching  service  in 
particular.  Among  others,  he  thought  the 
Regional  Bodies  might  make  more  use  of  the 
experience  and  knowledge  of  the  blind,  which 
home  teachers  gained  in  the  course  of  their 
work,  and  that  it  would  be  a  good  thing  if 
each  Regional  Body  had  a  Home  Teachers' 
sub-committee,  with  representatives  of  the 
home  teachers  on  that  sub-committee  or, 
failing  that,  one  or  two  home  teachers, 
specially  elected  by  the  home  teachers  of  the 
area  to  represent  them,  should  be  on  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Regional  Body. 
Another  point  was  that,  although  in  a  great 
many  districts  the  work  of  the  home  teachers 
has  considerably  increased  since  1929,  the 
number  of  home  teachers  has  not  increased 
proportionately.  Many  home  teachers  have 
far  too  large  a  number  of  blind  people 
under  their  care  to  enable  them  to  give  the 
individual  attention  required. 

There  was  a  good  deal  of  discussion  over 
this  paper.  The  Secretary  asked  whether  it 
was  considered  the  experiment  was  a  success 
and  if  the  teachers  would  like  it  repeated 
and  a  similar  conference  held  next  year.  The 
vote  in  favour  of  this  was  unanimous. 

Votes  of  thanks  were  passed  to  those  who 
had  contributed  papers,  to  the  Dean  of 
Chester  for  the  use  of  the  Refectory  and  to  the 
Chairman  for  presiding. 

South-Eastern    and    London    Counties 
Association   for   the    Blind. 

On  November  27th  the  Middlesex  Associa- 
tion for  the  Blind  held  its  Annual  Meeting 
and  its  Annual  Exhibition  and  Sale  of 
Pastime  Work,  in  the  Council  Chamber  and 
Anteroom  of  the  Middlesex  Guildhall  at 
Westminster. 

There  was,  as  usual,  a  large  gathering  of 
friends  of  the  blind,  who  inspected  the  work, 
attended  the  annual  meeting,  had  tea,  and 
carried  away  quantities  of  purchases.  The 
occasion  was  marked  by  an  unusual  event. 
After  the  Chairman,  Alderman  Mr.  W.  W. 
Kelland,  had  dealt  with  the  routine  business 
of  passing  the  annual  report  and  accounts, 
after  going  through  them  in  detail,  and  of 
electing  the  officers  and  the  Council  of  the 
Association,  in  the  annual  meeting,  he  made 
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a  presentation  to  Miss  Joan  Lloyd,  who  had 
resigned  the  secretaryship  of  the  Association 
last  August  after  ten  years'  work.  The 
present  was  a  beautiful  silver  salver,  engraved 
with  the  words  :  "  Miss  Joan  Lloyd,  from 
many  friends,  with  best  wishes  and  thanks 
for  her  work  for  the  Middlesex  Association 
for  the  Blind,  1924-1934,"  and,  lying  on  the 
salver,  a  very  large  bunch  of  violets.  After 
the  Chairman  had  handed  the  violets  to  Miss 
Lloyd  and  had  read  out  the  inscription  on  the 
salver,  he  spoke  in  the  happiest  terms  of 
Miss  Lloyd's  work  for  the  blind.  She  had 
won  the  respect  of  all  who  had  known  her 
and  the  love  of  man}/  of  them.  She  had 
brought  great  happiness  to  the  blind  people. 
The  Chairman  felt  that  the  work  he  did 
brought  them  happiness  only  indirectly,  but 
that  Miss  Lloyd,  directly  bv  her  own  work 
and  through  her  training  of  the  Home 
Teachers,  had  brought  them  a  greater  kind  of 
happiness  than  he  had  at  one  time  thought 
it  would  be  possible  for  them  to  have. 
Those  concerned  with  the  Association 
wished  to  thank  her,  and  their  gift  carried 
with  it  the'r  regard  and  their  gratitude  for 
all  she  had  done  for  the  blind  of  Middlesex. 
Earlier  in  the  meeting  she  had  been  made  a 
Vice-Pres:dent  of  the  Association. 

Miss  Lloyd  made  a  charm mg  speech  of 
thanks,  saying  that  the  salver  would  remind 
her  of  all  the  happy  times  she  had  spent 
working  among  such  kind  people.  From  her 
first  interview  with  Miss  Winter  at  Denison 
House,  she  had  determined  to  get  the  job  if 
she  could.  Miss  Winter  had  taught  her  the 
work.  She  sketched  the  development  of  the 
work,  first  purely  voluntary  and  later 
receiving  help  from  the  Middlesex  County 
Council,  which  altered  its  scope  entirely. 
She  described  amusmg  experiences  of  her 
early  days  at  it  and  others  more  recent.  Her 
work  under  Mr.  Kelland  had  been  an 
education  and  a  great  pleasure,  and  it  was 
due  to  his  foresight  and  energy  that  the 
Association  was  where  it  was  to-day.  She 
thought  Miss  Moody  Stuart,  her  successor, 
lucky  to  have  such  nice  people  to  work  for, 
and  she  thought  the  Association  lucky,  too, 
in  having  her. 


Victoria  Memorial  School,  Bombay. 

The  Report  for  1933  shows  that  there  were 
63  pupils  in  the  school,  of  whom  50  were 
Hindus  ;  instruction  is  given  in  Gujarati  and 


Marathi ,  and  stress  is  laid  on  the  importance 
of  sense-training.  Visits  to  the  school  were 
paid  during  the  year  by  His  Excellency  Sir 
Frederick  Sykes,  and  H.H.  the  Maharaja  of 
Ransda,  both  of  whom  expressed  their  ap- 
preciation of  the  work  that  is  being  carried 
on. 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 

MUSIC. 

In  previous  lists  the  prices  given  represented  the 
actual  cost  of  production  and  British  customers  were 
allowed  a  reduction  of  three-quarters  of  the  catalogue 
prices.  In  this  list  the  prices  given  are  net  prices,  but 
they  represent  a  fraction  less  than  one-quarter  the 
actual  cost  of  production  and  are  applicable  not  only 
to  British  but  to  foreign  customers. 
ORGAN—  s.  d. 

12.877  Bach.    Now  rejoice,  dear  Christians  all 

(Choral  Prelude),  Vol.  7,  No.  44         ..04 

12.878  Bach.  Now  come,  the  heathen's  Saviour 

(Choral  Prelude),  Vol.  7,  No.  47         ..04 
12,870     Bonnet,     J.        Romance    sans    Paroles 
(No.    8   of   "  Twelve    New    Pieces  "), 
Op.  7 04 

12.880  Stanford.  Hush-Song,  Op.  189,  No.  3  ..      04 

12.881  Stanford.      Intermezzo    (founded    upon 

an  Irish  Air),  Op.  189,  No.  4.  .  ..04 

12.882  Stanley,    John.       Three    18th    Century 

Preludes  (arr.  by  H.  Wall)     .  .  ..04 

PIANO— 

12.883  Brahms.     Capriccio  in  C  sharp  minor, 

Op.  76,  No.  5 05 

12.884  Greenhill,  Harold.    Country  Snap-Shots 

(10  Descriptive  Pieces)  .  .  ..07 

12.885  Scott,  Cyril.    The  Jocund  Dance  (No.  3 

of  "  Vistas  ")     •  ■  •  •  •  •  ..04 

12.886  Swinstead.    Seven  Preludes       ..  ..09 

12.887  Thiman,   Eric   H.      Fairy  Scenes  from 

Shakespeare  (Six  Descriptive  Pieces)        o     7 

12.888  Wagner.    Siegfried-Idyll  ..  ..      on 
DANCE— 

12.889  Carr,  M.,  and  Kennedy,  H.  Ole  Faithful, 

Song  Fox-Trot  . .  . .  . .  ..04 

12.890  Clerq,  A.  le.    I  taught  her  how  to  play, 

Song- Waltz        .  .  . .  .  .  ..04 

12.891  Evans,  T.   Let's  make  love,  Song-Waltz     o     4 

12.892  Spoliansky,  M.  My  song  for  you,  Song 

Fox-Trot  .  .  .  .  .  .  ..04 

SONGS— 

12.893  Bantock.     The  Hedge  of  Briar,  F  flat  : 

C— E1 04 

12.894  Barns,  Ethel.    Soul  of  Mine,  C  :    C— C1     o     4 

12.895  Bennett,  T.  C.  S.    When  the  Harvests 

in,  E  flat  :  C— C1  04 

12.896  Dvorak.     Silent  Woods   (from  "  Gipsy 

Melodies  "),  G  :   Bx— E1  .  .  ..04 

12.897  Lowe,  Car.  (arr.  by  A.  L.).    How  Deep 

the  Slumber  of  the   Floods,    E    flat  : 

D— El 04 

12.898  Strauss,  R.  Devotion   (Zueignung),  Op. 

10,  No.  1  .  .  .  .  •  •  ..04 

12.899  Strauss,    R.       Dream   in   the   Twilight 

(Traum  durch  die  Dammerung),  Op. 

29,  No.  1  . .  .  .  . .  ..04 

SONG  BOOK— 

12.900  Kent    County     Song    Book     (for    un- 

accompanied singing — suitable  for 
Guides  and  Rangers  round  the  camp 
fire)  . .  . .  5     ° 
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THREE-PART  SONG—  s.    d, 

12.901  Fletcher,   P.  E.   (arr.  by).     Follow  Me 

Down  to  Carlow  (S.S.A.),  O.  &  V.S. .  .      o     9 
FOUR-PART  SONGS— 

12.902  Bartlet,  John.  When    From   My   Love 

I  Look'd  for  Love   (arr.  by  Warlock 

and  Wilson)       .  .  .  .  .  .  ..05 

5,972     Bennett,  W.  Sterndale.    God  is  a  Spirit 

(T.T.B.B.),  O.  &  V.S 07 

BRAILLE  BOOKS. 

The  prices  of  the  following  publications  are  subject 
to  a  reduction  of  two-thirds  for  the  blind  resident  in 
the  British  Isles  and  throughout  the  British  Empire. 

ALPHABETS,  BRAILLE  INSTRUCTION  BOOKS 

Per    Vol. 
.<;.   d. 

12,820  Braille  Notation  of  the  International 
Phonetic  Alphabet  (1932),  with  Key 
Words  and  Specimen  Texts,  by  W. 
Percy  Merrick  and  W.  Potthoff. 
S.E.B.  Pocket  size,  Interpointed, 
Paper  Covers.     D.21    .  .  .  .  .  .      2     6 

CLASSICS— 

12,627  Euripides.  The  Bacchae.  Translated  by 
Gilbert  Murray.  S.E.B.  Large  size, 
Interpointed,  Paper  Covers.     F.52    .  .      5     3 

EDUCATIONAL— MATHEMATICS— 

12,853  How  to  Write  Arithmetic  and  Algebra 
by  Means  of  the  Joint  Type  Method, 
by  H.  M.  Taylor  and  J.  R.  Emblen. 
S.E.B.  Intermediate  size,  Inter- 
pointed, Pamphlet.   E.16        .  .  .  .      1      6 

12,731-12,732  Rapid  Calculations,  by  A.  H. 
Russell.  S.E.B.  Large  size,  Inter- 
pointed,  Paper  Covers,   2   vols. F.  125.     6     3 

FICTION— 

12,618-12,623  Four  Horsemen  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse, The,  by  Ibanez.  S.E.B.  Large 
size,  Interpointed,  Paper  Covers,  6 
vols.     F.351      .  .  .  .  .  .  ..60 

12,572-12,573  Pink  Furniture,  by  A.  E. 
Coppard.  S.E.B.  Large  size,  Inter- 
pointed, Paper  Covers,  2  vols.     F.115.      5     9 

12,575-12,578  Queen's  Folly,  by  Stanley  J. 
Weyman.  S.E.B.  Large  size,  Inter- 
pointed, Paper  Covers,  4  vols. 
F.252  .  .  ..63 

FOREIGN  LANGUAGES— GREEK— 

l2.559  The  New  Testament.  To  the  Ephesians. 
R.B.  uncontracted,  Intermediate  size, 
Interpointed,  Stiff  Covers.    B.17       ..      2      3 

LITERARY  CRITICISM— 

12,565-12,568  Studies  in  Literature.  First 
series,  by  Sir  Arthur  Quiller-Couch. 
S.E.B.  Large  size,  Interpointed, 
Paper  Covers,  4  vols.    F.223.  .  ..59 

MISCELLANEOUS— 

12,903  The  N.I.B.  Christmas  Annual.  Pub- 
lished for  the  first  time  this  year. 
This  annual  includes  five  short  stories 
by  Hugh  Walpole,  Dr.  James,  A.  J. 
Alan,  etc.,  and  an  essay  by  Rose 
Macaulay.  S.E.B.  Large  size,  Inter- 
pointed, Pamphlet.  E.30.     Net  .  .     06 

NATURAL  HISTORY— 

12,507  "  — And  Such  Small  Deer,"  by  E.  V. 
Lucas.  S.E.B.  Large  size,  Inter- 
pointed, Paper  Covers.     F.39  ••43 

POETRY  AND  DRAMA— DRAMA— 

12,636-12,637  Mikado,  The,  or  the  Town  of 
Titipu,  by  Sir  W.  S.  Gilbert.  S.E.B. 
Pocket  size,  Interpointed,  Paper 
Covers,  2  vols.     D.50.  .  .  .  .      30 


Per   Vol. 
POETRY  AND  DRAMA— POETRY—  s.    d. 

12,625  Maud  and  Other  Poems,  by  Alfred  Lord 
Tennyson.  S.E.B.  Large  size,  Inter- 
pointed, Paper  Covers.     F.49  .  .      50 

12,628-12,629  Paradise  Regain'd,  by  John 
Milton.  S.E.B.  Pocket  size,  Inter- 
pointed, Paper  Covers.    2  vols.    D.49     3     o 

RELIGIOUS    AND    DEVOTIONAL— RELIGIOUS 
WORKS— 

12,560-12564  Child's  Life  of  Jesus,  The,  by 
C.  M.  Steedman.  S.E.B.  Large  size, 
Interpointed.  Paper  Covers.  5  vols. 
F.27J       .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  ..56 

MOON    BOOKS. 

The  prices  of  the  following  publications  are  subject 
to  a  1  eduction  of  two-thirds  for  the  blind  resident  in 
the  British  Isles  and  throughout  the  British  Empire. 

Per    Vol. 
s.   d. 
3,651-4     An    Anthology    of   Modern   Verse,    by 
Methuen,    4    vols.    (Limited    Edition) 
British  Customers.        . .  .  .  ..29 

3>655-6o  King  Solomon's  Mines,  by  H.  Rider 
Haggard,  6  vols.  (Limited  Edition). 
British  Customers.  .  .  .  .      .  .      29 

NATIONAL  INSTITUTE'S   STUDENTS'   LIBRARY. 

ADDITIONS. 

BIOGRAPHY—  Vols. 

Zweig,  S.     Mental  Healers  .  .  .  .  .  .        5 

Neale,  J.  E.     Queen  Elizabeth  .  .  .  .        7 

ENGLISH  LITERATURE— 

Ascham,  Roger.     The  Schoolmaster       .  .  .  .        3 

HISTORY— 

Oman,  C.     History  of  the   Art  of  War  in  the 
Middle  Ages 
MISCELLANEOUS— 

Evelyn,  John.     Diary 
MODERN  LANGUAGES— 

Naumann,  H.     Old  High  German  Reader 
POETRY  AND  DRAMA— 

Sitwell,    E.       Pleasures    of    Poetry    (Romantic 
Revival) 
THEOLOGY  AND  RELIGIONS— 

Gore,  C.     St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Romans 

Quick,  O.  C.     Christian  Sacraments 


T7 


15 


NATIONAL  LIBRARY  FOR  THE  BLIND. 
ADDITIONS. 
FICTION.  Vols. 

Baring,  Maurice.     Friday's  Business      .  .           .  .  3 

Baring,  Maurice.     Robert  Peckham        .  .           .  .  2 
"  Barrington,    E."    (Mrs.    Adams   Beck).     Anne 

Boleyn      .  .           .  .           .  .           .  .           .  .           .  .  6 

*Baum,  Vicki.     Secret  Sentence    .  .           .  .           .  .  4 

Benson,  R.  H.     Lord  of  the  World         .  .           .  .  5 

Browne,  Douglas.     The  Cotfold  Conundrums..  4 

Carew,  Mona.     Molly  of  Marsdens           .  .           .  .  3 

Diver,  Maud.     The  Singer  Passes            .  .           .  .  9 

*Dumas,  Alexandre.       Le    Chevalier    de    Maison 

Rouge       .  .           .  .           .  .           .  .           .  .           .  .  6 

Dunsany,  Lord.     The  Curse  of  the  Wise  Woman  3 

East,  Roger.     Candidate  for  Lilies          .  .           .  .  4 

Hepple,  Anne.     Scotch  Broth      .  .           .  .           .  .  3 

"  Humorous  Tales  from  '  Blackwood  '  "          .  .  9 

"  In  Lighter  Vein,"  by  various  authors.  .           .  .  5 

Jacob,  Naomi.     Props       .  .           .  .           .  .           .  .  5 

James,  Norah  C.     Strap-hangers             .  .           . .  4 

Kaye-Smith,  Sheila.     Ploughman's  Progress      .  .  5 

Mann,  F.  O..     Three  the  Drive 5 

*Masefield,  J.     Bird  of  Dawning  .  .           .  .           .  .  3 

Morrison,  Arthur.     Fiddle  O'  Dreams  and  More  3 

Punshon,  E.  R.      Proof,  Counter  Proof  .  .          .  .  4 
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Rees,  Rosemary.     Local  Colour 
Sanborn,  Ruth  B.     Murder  by  Jury 
Soutar,  A.     To-morrow  is  Yesterday 
Thynne,  Molly.     He  Dies  and  Makes  No  Sign. 
Waugh,  Alec.     No  Quarter 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Anrias,  D.     Through  the  Eyes  of  the  Masters 
Anthony,  C.  L.     Autumn  Crocus  :  A  Play 
Bartlett,  Vernon.     The  World — Our  Neighbour 
Bridie,  James.     Sleeping  Clergyman 
Brown,  Ivor.     H.  G.  Wells.  (Writers  of  the  Day 

Series) 
Chapman,  F.  Spencer.     Northern  Lights 
Davies,  J.  D.  Griffith.    Owen  Glyn  Dwr,  (E.  W. 

Austen  Memorial) 
Dent,  Phyllis.     Country  Sunday  Schools 
Druten,  J.  van.     After  All 

Eliot,  T.  S.     Sacred  Wood  

Gosse,  P.     The  History  of  Piracy 
Halliburton,  Richard.     Glorious  Adventure.     .  . 
Heard,  Gerald.     This  Surprising  World 
Johns,  Rowland.     Let's  Talk  of  Dogs 
Pirate  Junk.  . 

Christ  and  Human  Suffering 
Studies  in  the  Character  of 


Vols. 

4 
4 

4 
4 
4 

I 
3 
3 

2 


Vacancies. 
3 


Johnson,  Clifford. 
tJones,  E.  Stanley. 
fKarnay,  A.,  D.D. 
Christ 

Kornitzer,  Louis. 

Lunn,  Sir  Henry. 


Trade  Winds              .  .           .  .  4 

Nearing  Harbour      .  .           .  .  6 

O'Riordan,  C.     Napoleon  Passes             .  .           .  .  5 

Osborn,  A.,  Vine,  J.  E.     Pruning  Hardy  Shrubs 

with  The  Herbaceous  Garden  .  .           .  .           .  .  1 

Palmer,  H.  P.     The    Bad    Abbot    of    Evesham 

and  Other  Mediaeval  Studies    .  .           .  .           .  .  2 

Posse-Brazdova,  Amelie.     Sardinian  Side-show  4 

*Roy,  Rene.     Night's  Candles       .  .           .  .           .  .  1 

*Smeaton,  O.  (Compiler).     English  Satires          ..  4 

Smyth,  J.  Paterson.   Bible  for  School  and  Home  2 

Walsh,  W.  T.     Isabella  of  Spain              .  .           .  .  10 

Woolf,  Virginia.     Flush  :  A  Biography.  .           .  .  1 

JUVENILE. 

Bell,  Lettice.     Bible  Battles         .  .           .  .           .  .  2 

Bell,  Lettice.     Go-to-Bed  Stories             .  .           .  .  1 

Clarke,  Elizabeth.    Twenty  Tales  for  Telling    .  .  2 

Howard,  Kathleen.    What  the  Lizard  Saw       .  .  1 

Lofting,  Hugh.     Dr.  Dolittle's  Return  .  .           .  .  3 

Pearse,  F.  E.     Outcast      . .           .  .           .  .           .  .  1 

FOREIGN. 

Robert-Halt,  Marie.     Oncle  Hubert        .  .           . .  1 

GRADE  III. 

Guedalla,  P.     The    Missing    Muse    and     Other 

Essays      .  .           . .           .  .           .  .           .  .           .  .  2 

ESPERANTO. 

Engholm,  S.     Homoj  sur  la  Tero             .  .           .  .  3 

Baghy,  J.     Verdaj  Donkihotoz    .  .           .  .           .  .  4 

MOON. 

Quiller-Couch,  Sir  A.  T.     Hetty  Wesley             .  .  6 

Scott,  Sir  Walter.     Quentin  Durward     ..           ..  12 

*  Stereotyped  book. 

f  Presented  by  the  Guild  of  Church  Braillists. 

N.I.B.    HOMES. 

VACANCIES,  30th  NOVEMBER,  1934. 

Name  of  Home.  Vacancies. 

Home  for  Blind  Women,  Hove  . .  . .        — 

Guest  House  for  Blind  Women,  Leamington         4 
(No  present  applications.) 

8,  Oval  Road,    London.     Hostel   for   Blind 

Women       . .  . .  . .  .  .  . .         — 

9,  Oval  Road,    London.     Hostel   for   Blind 

Women       . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  6 

(No  present  applications.) 
Sunshine    Home    for    Blind    Babies,    East 

Grinstead    . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  1 

(3  applications  under  consideration.) 


Sunshine  Home  for  Blind  Babies,  Southport 
(2  applications  under  consideration.) 

Sunshine  Home  for  Blind  Babies  (physically 
or  mentally  backward),  Leamington  . . 
(3  applications  under  consideration.) 

Convalescent  and  Holiday  Home,  "  Ban- 
now,"  St.  Leonards  (Permanent  Section 
for  men  with  some  means) 


ADVERTISEMENTS 

Advertising  Rates  :    is.  6d.  a  Line  (Minimum  5s.). 

BLIND  SHORTHAND  TYPISTS  at  the  N.I.B. 
Typing  Bureau,  224-6-8,  Great  Portland  Street,  W.  1, 
will  type  your  correspondence,  articles,  etc.,  at  reason- 
able charges.     Particulars  on  request. 


CHRISTMAS    CARDS    FOR    THE    BLIND. 

Christmas  Cards  embossed  in  Braille  can  be 
purchased  from  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind 
at  prices  ranging  from  id.  to  is.  6d.  each.  Each  card 
is  inscribed  with  a  seasonable  verse  of  greeting  and 
decorated  generally  with  embossed  flowers,  animals  or 
other  suitable  emblems. 

A  special  Christmas  Card  has  been  issued  by  the 
National  Institute,  giving  a  reproduction  of  "  Christ 
Healing  the  Blind,"  by  Duccio  di  Buoninsegna,  after 
the  painting  in  the  National  Gallery.  Single  copies 
with  envelope,  3d.  Name  and  address  added,  2s.  6d. 
extra,  up  to  100  copies. 

COUNTY    COUNCIL    OF    THE    WEST    RIDING    OF 
YORKSHIRE. 


EDUCATION   DEPARTMENT. 

Wanted. — A    Sighted    Woman  Teacher  and   Visitor 

for  the  Blind  in  the  Goole,  Thorne  and  Selby  Districts 
of  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire. 

Applicants  must  not  be  over  40  years  of  age  and 
must  have  passed  the  Home  Teachers'  Examination  of 
the  College  and  Association  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind. 

Forms  of  application,  together  with  particulars  of 
the  duties,  may  be  obtained  by  forwarding  a  stamped 
addressed  envelope  to  the  Education  Officer,  County 
Hall,  Wakefield.  Forms  of  application  to  be  returned 
not  later  than  the  31st  December,  1934. 


CHOOSING    A    CAREER. 

It  is  obvious  that  careful  studies  of  the  abilities  and 
temperaments  of  young  people  may  be  of  great  assist- 
ance to  them  in  their  task  of  choosing  careers  of  useful- 
ness and  happiness. 

The  National  Institute  of  Industrial  Psychology  has 
had  considerable  experience  in  the  psychological  exami- 
nation of  boys  and  girls  of  all  ages,  and  has  collected 
important  data  on  the  requirements  of  many 
occupations.  With  this  information  at  its  disposal  it 
is  well  qualified  to  give  advice  concerning  the  careers 
in  which  a  young  person's  aptitudes  are  likely  to  find 
their  fullest  scope. 

Write  to  the  Secretary, 

N.I.I.P.. 

Aldwych  House, 

London,  W.C.  2, 

or  Telephone  Holborn  2277. 


Printed  by  Smiths'  Printing  Co.  (London  and  St.  Albans),  Ltd.,  Clifton  House,  Worship  Street,  London,  E.C.2 
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Aberdeen  Asylum  (B.  Purse)  .  .      292 
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Balding   Diagram   Machine.. 
Beauty  (Poem)  (Mary  Edwards)     .  . 
Birmingham   Royal   Institution   (B, 

Purse) 
Blackburn  Workshops  (B.  Purse).. 
Blind  Administrator  ?   Is  there.  Room 

for  (S.  E.  Archer)  '.,'. 
Blind  Industry,  The  (F.  W.  Prcston- 

Jarman)       .  .  .  .  .  . 

Blindness    and    the    Blind    in    the 

United  States 
Bolton  Workshops  (B.  Purse) 
Bradford      Royal      Institution      (B. 

Purse) 
Braille  and  Moon,  Teaching  of 
Braille  Book  Review 
Braille  Chess  Magazine        .  .  183, 

Braille  Fan  on  Holiday,  The 
Braille    Reading    Competition,    The 

(Hazel  Winter) 

Bristol  Asylum  (B.  Purse) 

British    Institutions    for    the    Blind 

(B.  Purse)  :— 

Aberdeen 

Birmingham  .  . 

Blackburn 

Bolton 

Bradford 

Bristol  

Cardiff 

Norwich       ... 

Nottingham 
British  Wireless  for  the  Blind  Fund 

Canadian  Poet,  A  Blind 
Cardiff  Institute  (B.  Purse).  . 
Career  for  the  Blind,  A  (A.  Copland) 
Case  for  Vocational  Guidance,  The .  . 
Certification  of  Blindness 
Charity    Commissioners,    Report    of 

(B.  Purse) 

Choirmasters  and  Conducting,  Blind 
Civil   Service,    Employment   of   the 

Blind  in        ...  . 
Climbing  the  Stiles  (F.  W.  Preston- 

Jarman) 
Competition,  Result  of  B.M.M. 
Co-ordination 
Correspondence  : — 

Aldis,  M. — Blind  Administrator. . 

Anon. — One  and  One  Make  Two  ? 

Brown,  G.  C. — Segregation 

Cawood,  J. — Blind  Administrator 

Eaton,  E. — To  Cut  or  Not  to  Cut  ? 

Evans,  P.  M. — Co-ordination 
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